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WROXTON ABBEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 



Tb9 stately homes of England, 

How beautihil thef ptand t 
Amidst thefr tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant laud. 
The deer across their greensward honnd 

Through shade and sunny gleam. 
And ihe swan glides past them wftli tbv Bmind 

Of some rejoicing stream. Hkmans. 



We have, on one or two occasions, presented the reader 
with copies of some of the admirable engravings con- 
tained in Mr. Nash's Mansions of England in the 
Olden Time. The appearance of a second series of 
that work, and the permission of the publisher to pre- 
sent a view from it in our present Number, offers an 
opportunity for our again expressing the opinion which 
we have formed of it. 

The idea of presenting views of the mansions of t}ie 
nobility and gpntry in various parts of EngUnd, is by no 
means a new one ; for many of our artists and engravers 
have, at different timeis* and to different extent, followed 
up such a plan. We may particularly allude to Mr. 
Neale*8 elegant wprk, entitled Views of Seats, which 
exten4s to ten or twelve volumes, and contains repre- 
sentations and descriptions of a very large number of 
mansions. But still something else was wanted; some 
other feature was looked for, which might carry the 
imagination back to old times, when, from the peculiar 
usages and customs of the age, the English gentry were 
wont to dwell more in the midst of their tenantry and 
dependents than they are enabled to do at the present 
day. This is not the place to discuss why it is that such 
changes occur, during the lapse of time ; but certain it 
is, that the home of an English country gentleman, in 
the reign of " good Queen Bess," of the Jameses, and 
the Charleses, presented marked and characteristic fea- 
tures : our authors may describe these characteristic fea- 
tures, and do all that the pen can effect in presenting 
them to the mind ; but the aid of the painter is wanting 
to produce the full effect. 

Now this brings us to the nature and object of Mr. 
Nash's work. He does not merely represent cold exte- 
riors of large mansions ; he carries the spectator within 
doors, and peoples the halls, the saloons, the libraries, 
with inmates, habited iis they were wont to be in the 
times of which we have spoken. His plan has been, to 
visit such old mansions as present the, most striking ex- 
amples of the " Elizabethan" style of architecture, and 
as have suffered the smallest degree of change by re pair; 
to select some portion of each building, of the most pic- 
turesque kind ; to fiimish it (if, as is usual, it be an in- 
terior) with such decorations, furniture, and implements, 
as were likely to be found in it in times long goiK? 1»y; 
to give vividness to the scene by introducing imaginary 
figures, habited strictly in accordance with the era 
chosen ; and to represent those figures as being employed 
in such avocations as will illustrate the domestic arrange- 
ments and the domestic sports of " merry England," two 
or three centuries ago. Such was the plan proposed; 
and the mode of execution is so admirable, that a second 
series of similar views was speedily called for. This 
second series is now before us ; and &om it we select a 
view of Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordshire, respecting which, 
we will give a few descriptive and historical details. 

Wroxton Abbey is situated in the parish of Wroxton, 
near Banburv,in Oxfordshire. We will say a few words 
respecting Banbury, before we visit the Abbey itself. 

If we look at a map of Oxfordshire, we find that the 
northern portion is very narrow, not above eight or ten 
miles in breadth. At the eastern border of this narrow 
district, is the to\\Ti of Banbury, on the river Charwell; 
and proceeding westward from Banbury, we come to 
Wroxton Abbey, at a cdstance of about two miles. 

Banbury is a considerable market town, twenty-two 



miles from Oxford, and seventy-thiee from London, and 
contains between five and ^ix tbonsand inhabitants. 
This place is supposed to have been occupied by the 
Ilomans, from the discovery of some Roman cpins and 
a Roman altar there. About the year 1 153, a castle was 
built here by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, which con- 
tinued an episcopal residence till the first ye^r qf the 
reign of Edward the Sixth; and is said to have contained 
a dreary dungeon for convicts. During the wars of the 
Roses, the neighbourhood of Banbury was the scene of 
frequent conflicts, of which the most disastrous was the 
battle of Banbury, fought in 1469, on a plain called 
Danesmore, near *Edgecote, a village about three miles 
flistant, between the Earl of Warwick on the one side, 
and the Earls of Pembroke and Stafford on the other; 
which ended in the defeat of the Yorkists. The town 
was i^gain the seat of contention, during the civil wars of 
the Commonwealth. The inhabitants espoused the 
cause of the Parliament; but the town was taken by the 
Royalists after the battle of Edgehill, and defended by 
Sir W^'illiam Compton, against Colonel Fiennes, for thir- 
teen weeks, till the garrison was relieved by the Earl of 
Northampton. It was afterwards besieged for several 
weeks by Colonel Whalley, and surrendered on honour- 
able terms. 

The town of Banbury is pleasantly situated in a fiertile 
valley, on the banks of the small river Charwell. The 
houses are well built, and the streets are lighted Tirith 
gas. The chief manufactures of the town are cheese, d 
which a large quantity of superior quality is made, and 
the celebrated " Banbury cakes ;" formerly there was 
an extensive manufacture of plush, shag|p and girth web- 
bing ; but this has greatly declined. The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is a spacious structure, erected under 
the authority of an act of Parliament, obtained in 1 790. 
The living is a discharged vicarage, in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Oxford, rated in the king's books at 
22/. 0*. 2flf., endowed with 200/. private benefaction, 
400/. roval bounty, and 600/. parliamentary grant 
Among tne places for education ar^ a blue-coat school 
established by subscription in 1 705, and endowed ynXh. 
property to the amount of 80/. per annum : this school 
was, in 1807, incorporated witn a national school, to 
which a Simday-school has been since attached. For- 
merly, there was a free grammar-school here, which was 
held in such high estimation, that the statutes of 8^nt 
PauVs School, London, are said to have been drawTi up 
on the model of those of Banbury School. One of the 
masters, Mr. Stanbridge, was tutor to the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Pope ; and so great was the reputation which 
this institution had acquired, that the statutes of the free 
grammar-school at Manchester, dated 1524, ordain that 
the grammar be there taught *< after the manner of the 
school at BanburV) in Oxfordshire^ which is called Stan- 
bridge grammar.' 

In proceeding from Banbury to Wroxton Abbey, 
which is about two miles westward of it, we pass through 
the small parish of Drayton, possessed by the noble 
houses of Guilford and Dorset. It once contained a 
mansion occupied by the Greville family, but this has 
been long in an uninhabitable state as a mansion, though 
we believe a portion of it has been repaired and fitted 
up as a poor-nouse. The church of Drayton is a simple 
unimposing structure, principally remarkable for the 
tombs and relics of the noble personages who once 
resided in the neighbourhood. 

The parish of Wroxton, in which the abbey is situated, 
contains only about eight hundred inhabitants. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Oxford 
and m tne patronage of the Marquis of Bute. The 
church is dedicated to All Saints, and contains monu- 
ments to two or three of the Earls of Guilford, to several 
other members of that family, to the first Earl of Donrw , 
and to other distinguished personages. 

Wroxton Abbey would seem, from its name, to be 
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rather an ecclesiastical structure than a private mansion ; 
but the truth is that an abbey fonnerlj occupied the spot, 
and a portion of it has been built into or included in 
the present mansion, which retains the old name. A 

Sriory of canons regular of St. Augustin was founded 
ere in the reig^ of Henry the Third, and valued at 
78/. 13*. 4d. The buildings of this priory were destroyed 
by fire, and the present mansion was biult on its site. 

The estate came into the family of the Norths by the 
marriage of Francis, Lord Keeper Guilford, with Lady 
Frances Pope, sister of fourth and last Earl of Donne. 
The greater part of the present structure was erected 
by Sir William Pope, afterwards Earl of Donne, in the 
year 1618. The building is of an ornamental and inte- 
resting Character, though it was not completed according 
to the original design, as an intended wing on the south 
side was never commenced. The Lord Keeper made 
some additions, and the late Earl of Guilford erected an 
elegant library, after a plan by Smirke. llie chapel is 
a fine room, beautified by the first Earl of Guilford. 
Among the pictures deposited in this mansion are many 
ancient portraits of the families of North and Pope. 
Among the latter is an original of Sir Thomas Pope, 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and uncle of the 
first Earl of Donne. Of the Norths there is a complete 
series of portraits, from Edward, the first lord, created 
in the reign of Philip and Mary, to the present Earl of 
Guilford. "The whole of Wroxton Priory," says Mr. 
Brewer, "is creditable to the taste of the noble owner. 
Every improvement introduced (and many have been 
effected) is rendered subservient to the ancient baronial 
character of the edifice. The gardens and pleasure- 
grounds will be viewed with particular interest, as no 
innovating hand has robbed them of their monastic fea- 
tures." 

The only remains of the original abbey (or priory, as 
it would seem to be more correctly called) are an arch, 
which was probably a door of entrance, and a small por- 
tion of the passages, communicating with offices in the 
lower division of the building. 

Mr. Nash has, in one picture, represented the porch 
of Wroxton Abbey, which is an elegant specimen of the 
Italian decorated entrances, so frequently attached to 
buildings of this date. Another plate is devoted to the 
hall. This hall is handsome, though plain, and is re- 
markable for the screen, which is richly carved and sup- 
ported on columns, leaving the space beneath the music- 
gallery open. The pendant in tnc centre of the ceiling 
is likewise a curious feature, and has a light and elegant 
effect. The stags* heads introduced into the wall are also 
peculiar and striking ornaments. 



Jeopard not the loss of many things for the gain of one 
thing ; neither adventure the loss of one thing certain for 
many things doubtful. — Sm Tuomas Smith. 



The heart may be sad, without the eye being wet. — Lover. 



Adversitv is like the period of the former and of the latter 
rain, — cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to animal ; 
yet from tnat season have their birth, the flower, and the 
trait, the date, the rose, and the pomegranate. — SiE Walter 
Scott. 

Afflictiox appears to be the guide to reflection ; the teacher 
of humility ; tne parent of repentance ; the nurse of faith ; 
the strengthener of patience, and the promoter of charity : 
while of tnose upon whom affliction is thus sanctified to the 
purifying of the soul, and its improvement in Christian 
graces ; of those, who study to convert it with the blessing of 
their merciful* Father, to their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
that they "may become partakers of his holiness ;" of those 
who welcome it as the means whereby they may "learn 
the statutes** of thv3 Lord : of such persons it may be truly 
affirmed, as the royal Psalmist acknowledged of himself, that 
" it is good for them to be afflicted."— Bisaop Mant. 



HUNGARY WATER. 



Doctors or Teachers they of Fhysick are, 
(Whether hy pcnlher do it, or in chair 
With lively vorce,) tiiat teach the way to koow 
Man's nattire, heulth, and sickness, and do show 
Diaeases, cause, and cure : but they who spend 
Their life in visits, and whose labours end 
In taking fees and giving paper scrowls, 
Factors of physick are, and none but owls 
Po court such rfoc/or», that no Latin know, 
1-rom whence that name did to our language flow. 

TntJS wrote William Rowland, the coadjutor of Culpe- 
per in some of his numerous works on medical subjects ; 
and from the tone of satire in which the lines are writteui 
the reader would naturally suppose that this Rowland 
was a genuine "doctor," and not a mere "factor of phy- 
sick.'' Yet we are tempted to smile when we see what 
were the ideas of such men respecting the effects of 
medicines on the human body, and how strangely they 
mixed up astrology with the medical art. If we select 
almost any simple herb, — roseniat'y for instance, — we 
shall find that they attribute to it virtues which would 
very much gladden the hearts of invalids, could we only 
believe them to be true. Rosemary, Culpeper tells us, 
will cure, or at least "help" cold diseases, rheum, 
swimming of the head, drowsiness, stupidity, dumb 
palsy, lethargy, falling sickness, tooth-ache, bad breath, 
weak memory, dim sight, yellow jaundice, pestilence, 
cough,, ptisick, consumption, bentunbed joints, and a 
host of other personal evils, both internal and external. 
He also informs us that " the sun claims privilege to it, 
lind it is under the celestial Ram." 

These whimsicalities would be calculated merely to 
ItmUse, were it not that uneducated persons are often 
disposed, by the perusal of the works, or the popular 
dissemination of the opinions, of such men as Culp<'pcr 
and Rowland, to form a very erroneous estimate of the 
comparative state of medical knowledge in past «nnd 
present times. The reputed properties of any particular 
nefb or mcdicitment, however astounding they may be, 
are laid down by otir old herbalists in such positive nnd 
undoubted terms, that many readers fear it would be a 
kind of presumpltion to doubt the truth of what is 
asserted. This is itn evil, since it is difficult, and often 
ini|k)ssible, to bring the mind into a fit state for the re- 
ception of truths recently discovered, if it in pre-occupicd 
by doctrines which partake of the marvellous, and 
which are, principally on that accoimt, eagerly caught up 
by the multitude. 

We could easily collect numerous examples of medi- 
cinal herbs, which are now used for the most simple pur- 
pose* only, but which were once lauded for curative 
properties almost innumerable. Some preparations, 
formerly much vaunted, are now utterly unknown, while 
others, although still admitted into the healing art, 
occupy a far humbler station than that which they once 
filled. There is a curious history respecting the subject ' 
of Hungary Water, a preparation from Rosemary, 
which will illustrate some of the remarks offered above, 
and will show that persons moving even in the highest 
circles were once not exempt from the belief in medicines 
and remedies of a marvellous character. 

Hutigarif water is spirit of wine distilled upon rose- 
mary, and therefore imbued with its oily and strongly - 
scented essence. It used to be brought principally fr m 
France, particularly from Beaucaire, Montpellier, and 
other places in Languedoc, where rosemary grew iu 
great abtmdance. The name by which it is known , — 
VEau de la reine d'Hongrie, — seems to imply that it was 
first known or used in Hungary, and such appears ou 
investigation to have been the case. Several books ave 
been written on the subject, in which it is stated that 
the receipt for making this medicine was given to r 
queen of Hungary by a hermit, (some say by an an el,) 
who appeared to ner in a garden, all entrance to which 
was shut. One writer says that this queen was QueclL 
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St. Isaber.a, but anotner states it to nave been Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Robert, king of Hungary, daughter of 
Uladislaus II., king of Poland, and he goes on to say, 
that by often waslung with this spirit of rosemary, she 
was cured of gout and lameness, at the age of seventy 
years; that she lived to the age of eighty, and became 
again so renovated in youth and beauty, through the 
effects of this wonderful preparation, that she was ad- 
mired by the king of Poland at that time, who was then 
a widower, and who wished to make her his second wife. 
Many indistinct allusions were made by different 
writers to a book, or breviary, containing a receipt, 
written by the queen of Hungary, in letters of gold, for 
the preparation of this famous medicine. But the first 
clear account of it was given by John Prevot, in a medi- 
cal work published about two centuries ago. The sub- 
stance of his information on this point was as follows: — 
In the year 1606,-Prevot happened to see, among the 
books of Francis Podacather, — a man of noble family 
with whom he was intimate, — a very old breviary, which 
Podacather held in high veneration. This breviary had 
been given by Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, to one of 
the ancestors of Podacather, as a testimony of the friend- 
ship that existed between them; and at the beginning 
of it is the following entry, in the queen's own hand : — 

I, Elizabeth, queen of Hun^y, being very infirm, and 
much troubled with the gout, in the seventy-second year of 
my a^, used for a year this receipt, given to me by an ancient 
hermit, whom I never saw before nor since, and was not onl v 
cured, but recovered my strength, and appeared to all 
80 remarkably beautiful, that the king of Poland asked 
me in marriage, he beine a widower and I a widow. I, 
however, refused him for tne love of my Lord Jesus Christ, 
from one of whose angels I believe I received the remedy. 
The receipt is as follows :— 

Take of aqua rits, four times distilled, three parts, and of 
the tops and flowers of rosemary two parts: put these toge- 
ther in a close vessel: let them stand in a gentle heat fiftj- 
hours, and then dbtil them. Take one drun of this in the 
morning, either in your food or drink, and let your fitce and 
the diseaMd limb be washed with it every morning. 
It renovates the strength, brightens the spirits, purifies the 
marrow and nerves, restores and preserves the sight, and 
prolongs life. 

If we were to judge of this strange document, taking 
the tone pf modem opinion as a standard, we should be 
inclined to doubt its authenticity ; but when we consider 
the character of the times (about the year 1380), and 
the allusions made to it by so many writers, we may 
admit its truth, by supposing the queen to have been 
a woman of a vain and rather weak mind. 

An account of the mode of preparing Hungary water 
was published by Zapata, in 1586, in his 3ftrabilia, seu 
Seer eta Medic o^Chirurgica *. The writer commences 
by alluding to the wonderful cures performed on one 
Anaxagoras by the use of this Hungary water, and then 
describes the mode in which it was prepared by Arnold 
of Villa Nova: — "Take some good must, such as yields 
a ley of his own accord, before the grapes are bruised. 
Put it into a vessel, and add the sprouts and leaves of 
rosemary, of each ten parts; and when it has steeped 
in spirit, let it be shut up in a perforated vessel, in order 
that it may effervesce, and extract the virtues of the 
rosemary. When the process has been thus far con- 
ducted, let some more must and rosemary be put into a 
glass cucurbit, and distilled ^\e times: when it boils let 
the result of the fifth distillation be drawn out; and after 
•*t shall have been distilled in the other vessel of must 
and rosemary, (in which fermentation has been going on,) 
both are to be added together. Then add a small quan- 
tity of the fifth distillation, or quintessencey so that the 
must may be developed from it more frequently and effi- 
caciously " It must be confessed that a modem 

practitioner would be somewhat perplexed to have to pro- 
duce Hungary water by such a description as this. 

* This was a book which treated of " the wonders or secrets of the 
medical and surgical profeaaion.** 



The time has now gone by when Hungary water was 
deemed a specific against severe diseases; and it has 
taken its rank among the simpler preparations from vege- 
table bodies. In preparing this liquid, the leaves and 
tops of the rosemary yield their fragrance, in a great 
degree, to the ardent spirit, leaving behind the greatest 
share both of their flavour and pungency. The mode 
of preparing it usually adopted is, by distilling one gal- 
lon of proof spirit of wine, in which a pound and a half 
of fresh rosemary-tops have been placed. In order to 
make it in perfection, the spirit must be very pure, and 
the leaves at their full growth, gathered without bruising. . 
If the flowers are suspended in the retort, and a gentle 
heat applied, just sufficient to raise the spirit in the form 
of vapour, this vapour, by lightly percolating through 
thehi, is said thereby to increase the fragrance. Ine 
custom used to be, in order to produce Hungary water 
of the finest kind, to distil the spirit several times with 
the rosemary ; but the commoner sorts were often nothing 
more than cheap brandy, with a littie of the essence or 
the oil of rosemary added to it. 

Hungary water is now regarded as' nothing more than 
an agreeable perfume, possessing nearly the same quali- 
ties as the simple herb from which it is produced. The 
wondrous properties attributed to this liquid by the 
queen of Hungary, as well as the equally marvellous 
virtues attributed to rosemary itself by the herbalists, 
are now known to have had their chief foundation in the 
operation of the human mind. The gradual develope- 
ment of truth makes sad havoc in glowing and highly- 
coloured descriptions, whether of medicinal cures or of 
any other subject in which the public is deeply interested. 



An article has appeared in »oroo of the daily journals, in which the rol- 
cano of Kiraueh, (tliero colled Kireca,) in the island of Hawaii, or 
Owhyhec, is spoken of as a newly formed crater. It was, however, 
visited many years since by Mr. Ellis; and the following account 
given by Mr. Douglas, corresponds so closely with its present state, 
as recently laid before the Geographical Society, that it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. 

THE VOLCANO OP 0V7HTHEE. 

Thb late Mr. Douglas, who visited Kiraueh in 1833, has 
described the scene presented by the interior of its crater as 
singularly awful and magnificent. He descended to a 
ledge at the depth of 1062 feet in this fearful pit ; where a 
space about five miles in diameter, was covered with lava, 
tne whole of which had apparently been recently in a state 
of fusion, though some portion was at that period hardened. 
This igneous mass appeared, in the process of cooling, to 
have been rent into pieces of every form and size, from 
gigantic rolls, like enormous cables, to the finest threads. 
Over this part of the pit were disuersed numerous small 
cones, or chimneys, which continually emitted smoke ; and 
besides these little cones there were three remarkable pyra- 
midal masses, measuring about 900 feet at the base, and 
being from 20 to 25 feet m height. These cones had lateral 
openings, like the doors of a baker's oven, to which they 
altogether bore a close resemblance. By kneeling down on 
the ledge it was possible to peep into these openings, and to 
witness "a terrific vacuity, a red-hot atmosphere," varied 
only by the occasional ejection of volcanic matter through 
a lateral opening. The remaining portion of this pit con- 
sisted of two laKes of liq^uid lava: one about 900 feet in 
diameter, and the other above 3000 feet in length, and 
nearly 2000 feet in width. Both these lakes of fire flowed 
in a continued stream towards the south end of the pit, at 
which point was exliibited one of the most appalling and 
magnificent spectacles in nature, — a vast cauldron of lava, 
in furious ebullition, rolling and tumbling in fiery waves, 
sometimes spouting up to the height of 60 or 70 feet, and 
rapidly hurrying along, until it precipitated itself through 
an arch about 400 feet in width, and 40 feet in height, into 
a yawning chasm of unknown depth. From this tre- 
mendous out unseen, laboratory of nature, immense masses 
were thrown back with great violence,'*and literally spun 
into minute glass-like filaments, wliich were can-ied by the 
wind in all directions. The sound issuing from this arch- 
way baffles all description : " that of the whole steam-engines 
in the world," says Mr. Douglas, "would be a wliisper to 
it." — ^Miss Zornun's Recreations %n Physical Geography, 
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THE TOWK or JOAKKIKA. 



The Turkish government has many peculiarities that 
disting^sh it from European states, and foremost of 
these is the administration of its provinces by means of 
Pachas. This institution, though in its principle perhaps 
not very different from that of the suzerainties of the 
feudal system, presents such a systematic course of ex- 
tortion, bribery, and rebellion, and is, as a whole, so little 
like anything that the history of Christendom offers to 
our notice, that it is of itself sufficient to impress upon 
the country a distinct character, and without some ac- 
quaintance with the system, any account of Turkey must 
be but imperfectly comprehended. We accordingly fur- 
nish a sketch of the career of a Turkish pacha, the 
substance of which we borrow from Colonel Napier. 

The Sultan, seldom removing from Constantinople, is 
there surrounded by a cabinet, termed the Divan, which 
appoints as the governor of a distant province, that one 
among the numerous class of the Sultan's personal attend- 
ants, who either bribes, or promises to bribe, them most 
largely. The government is sometimes not even vacant 
when the post is sold, but should the pacha have become 
obnoxious to the sultan or his government, a messenger is 
despatched to bowstring him and bring his head to 
Constantinople ; this, if the governor be weak or taken 
by surprise, is often accomplished without difficulty: but 
in other cases, the messenger is waylaid and murdered, 
and the event only serves to wring a bribe from the in- 
tended victim. The purchaser then has to wait an indefi- 
nite time till further steps are taken, which he very 
patiently does, well-knowing that the bowstring would be 
the reward of any other conduct. 

When he at length gains possession, his first measure 
is to solve what is said to be the grand problem of Turk- 
ish government, namely, how far he may plunder his sub- 
jects without occasioning a rebellion too formidable for 
him to put down. This point settled, his tribute remitted, 
and his promised bribes to the Divan punctually paid, 
with a handsome additional sum as a retaining fee, the 
new pacha is generally allowed to go on peaceably, as 
far as regards the Porte, for a few years. Then similar 



means to those tnat procured his rise are employed to 
work his downfall. His subjects have from the firit 
preferred complaints against him, and now that he is 
presumed to be rich, these are regarded. His government 
is in the market, and he, aware of the fact, endeavours 
to meet the danger by bribing more largely than before. 
At length, having reached the point of endurance, he 
atttempts to conciliate his people by relaxing somewhat 
of his extortions ; and these, knowing that the arrival of 
a new governor is invariably followed by greater oppres- 
sion than ever, are sometimes induced to make commop 
cause with him. His bribes now become less than before ; 
his government is sold, and a messenger despatched for 
his head, who, however, not unfrequently loses his own. 
Next comes the new pacha, with an army, if he can 
raise one; and then follows a war, which usually ends by 
one party outwitting the other, and putting him to death, 
with circumstances of treachery and cruelty of which 
European readers can form no adequate conception. 

This matter premised, we may now proceed to the 
description of Joannina, once the capital of Ali Pacha, 
whose eventful life, of which we may one day give a 
sketch, well exhibits the blood-stained and checkered 
career of a Turkish governor. 

THE PASHALIC OF JOANNINA. 
Joannina is the chief town in a pashalic of the same 
name, situated in Albania, a province near the north- 
west boundary of European Turkey. It owes nearly all 
the celebrity which it has attained, to the power and in- 
fluence of Ali Pacha, who made it his residence. The 
town is not far from the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
and is in the inunediate vicinity of some of the Ionian 
Islands. 

At a distance of about sixty miles north-west of the 
Morea, a small gulf branches out from the Adriatic, 
called the Gulf of Arta; at the entrance of which is a 
commercial town of some importance, called Prevesa. 
Forty miles northward of Prevesa stands the town 
of Joannina, tho approach to which, from the south, is 
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described by travellers as being very beautiful. Dr. Hol- 
land thus describes the scene which presents itself, when 
the traveller has approached within two miles of the city. 

A large lake spreads its waters along the base of a lolly 
and precipitous mountain, which forms the first ridge of 
Pindus, on this side, and which, as I had afterwards reason 
to believe, attains an elevation of more than 2500 feet above 
the level of the plain. Opposed to tlie highest summit of 
tills mountain, and to a small island wliich lies at its base, 
a peninsula stretches forward into the lake from its western 
shore, terminated by a perpendicular face of rock. This 
peninsula forms the lortress of Joannina ; a lofty wall is its 
carrier on the land side ; the waters which lie around its 
outer clifife, reflect from their surface the irreffular, yet 
splendid outline of a Turkish seraglio, and the domes and 
minarets of two Turkish mosques, environed by ancient 
cypresses. The eye, receding backwards from the fortress 
of the peninsula, reposes upon the whole extent of the city, 
as it stretches along the western borders of the lake : — re- 
pose, indocd, it ma^ be called, since both the reality and 
the fimcy combine, m giving to the scenery the character of 
a vast aud beautiful picture, spread out before the sight. 

The length of the lake, on the borders of which the 
town of Joannina is situated, is about six miles, and its 
greatest breadth two ; but at the point where the penin- 
sula juts out into the lake, the breadth of the latter is 
very small. The city extends along the greater part of 
the western shore of the lake, and stretches, in width, 
from the lake to a row of low eminences, about a mile 
and a half distant from it. The interior aspect of the 
town is said to be rather gloomy, except at some parti- 
cular spots. The streets are very tortuous, so as to 
give a stranger a great deal of embarrassment in rea Ling 
any destined part of the town ; and those in which the 
lowest classes of the inhabitants dwell, contain little but 
wretched mud-built cottages, and are in the outskirts of 
the city. The habitations of the middle ranks make a 
nearer approach to comfort, being constructed of wood$ 
with a small open gallery under the projecting roof; 
altogether dissimilar to the cottages of Switzerland. 
The dwellings of the higher classes, both Greeks and 
Turks, partake more of an Oriental character, being 
quadrangular structures surrounding an open court, and 
having wide galleries running round the sides : the con- 
struction of these houses is such as to be extremely con- 
venient in a warm climate; but, externally, they have 
more the appearance of prisons than of houses, for they 
present little more to the eye than lofty walls, with mas- 
sive double gates, and windows (if any^ at the top of the 
building. 

The bazaars form, in Joannina, as well as in other 
'Turkish towns, the most bustling and attractive feature 
in the place. They consist of ten or twelve streets, in- 
tersecting each other at irregular angles : they are narrow, 
and are rendered rather dark by the low projecting roofs, 
and by the large wooden booths in which the goods are 
exposed for sale. Each bazaar is appropriated to the 
sale of one particular class of goods ; for instance, there 
is one occupied by those who deal in jewellery, and other 
ornamental articles ; a. second, by the dealers in pelisses, 
Turkish shawls, and other articles of dress ; a third, by 
the retailers of common cotton goods ; a fourth, by the 
dealers in grocery, tobacco, dried fruits, &c,; a fifth, by 
those who sell hookah and Meerschaum pipes, wooden 
trinkets, &c.; a sixth, by the dealers in coloured leather, 
and Turkish slippers ; and one or two others. Some of 
these bazaars, especially those in which jewellery and arti- 
cles of dress are sold, are richly and abundantly furnished. 

Joannina contains sixteen mosques, each standing on 
an open space of ground, and generally surrounded by 
large cypresses. There are also about seven or eight 
Greek churches, Joannina being the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. 

The seraglios, or palaces of the j>acha, are very large 
and important buildings. The chief one is lofty in itself, 
and situated on the most lofty spot in the city: it is 



principally built of wood, but is supported and sur- 
rounded by high and massive stone walls, on different 
parts of which cannon are mounted. The palace itself 
is built entirely m the Turkish style, with roofs project- 
ing far beyond the face of the building; windows dis- 
posed in long rows imdemeath; and walls richly deco- 
rated with paintings, occasionally landscape, but more 
generally what is merely ornamental, and without any 
uniform design. The entrance to the seraglio is ve^ 
mean, being under a broad wooden gateway, within 
which is a large irregular area, two sides of which are 
formed by tiie buildings of the seraglio. On crossing 
this area, a dark stone staircase leads to an outer hall, 
from which an entrance leads into a long and lolty 
apartment, contiguous to the audience chamber of the 
pacha. This last mentioned apartment is decorated 
m a somewhat gaudy style, the prevailing colours, ^ as 
well of the walls and ceiling as of the furniture, being 
crimson, blue, and yellow. Tlie ceiling is ^vided into 
squares by woodwork very curiously and delicately carved, 
the interior of each square being decorated in crimson 
and gold. Pilasters are arranged at equal distances round 
the walls, and on these arc hung sabres, daggers, pistols, 
&c., all profusely ornamented with gold and jewels. A 
carpet covers tne floor; and round three sides of the 
room are ranged divans, or platforms, about fifteen 
inches high, and covered with cushions of crimson satin. 
A hearth, for burning wood fuel, is situated at one side 
of the room, and over it is a projecting chimney, rising 
in the form of a conical canopy, superbly ornamented 
with gilding. This description of the style of decoration 
in the audience chamber, will serve to convey a general 
idea of all the state apartments, in which a strange mix- 
ture of gaudiness and barbarity is observable, but very 
little real taste. 

Perhaps the most beautiful structure in the town is 
the pavilion of the pacha, situated in the northern suburb. 
This pavilion is in the middle of a garden, and consists 
of a great saloon, two hundred and forty feet in circum- 
ference: its outline is not a perfect circle, but is formed 
by the curves of four separate areas or recesses, which are 
all open to the great circular area that occupies the centre 
of the building. The curve of each recess contains nine 
windows ; and there are two also at the entrance into the 
pavilion. The pavement is of marble, with a large and 
deep marble basin in its centre: in the midst of this 
basin stands the model of a pyramidal fortress, moimtcd 
with numerous cannon, from each of which a Jet cTeau 
issues, meeting the other jets from cannon on the outer 
circumference of the basin. Attached to one of the pil- 
lars of the pavilion is a small organ, which plays while 
the water is flowing. 

The peninsula, of which we have before spoken, 
widens as it advances into the lake, and is terminated by 
two distinct promontories of rock; on one of which 
stands a large Turkish mosque, its lofty minaret, and 
extensive piazzas, shaded by the cypresses surrounding 
it. On the other promontory is situated the old seraglio 
of the pachas of Joannina, mhabited by them previous 
to the erection of the one which we have described, but 
now chiefly inhabited by officers and soldiers of the 
pacha's guard The whole of the peninsula is fortified, 
so as to form a little town in itself, insulated from the 
rest of the city by a lofty stone wall, and a broad moat 
which admits the waters of the lake. 

The banks of the lake are studded with numerous ob- 
jects of a picturesque nature, such as the Great Seraglio, 
which seems to rise directly from the shore ; a painted 
kiosk, projecting over the water, below the rocks of the 
old seraglio ; a convent of dervishes, shaded by trees, to- 
wards the north. But the most attractive object is one 
which owes nothing to the hand of man, viz., the moun- 
tain ridge which backs the city, and which rises to a 
height of nearly three thousand feet: this range fonijs 
a continuous boundaiy to the valley in which the lake is 
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situated, rising from the water's edge, in the part oppo- 
site to Joannina, with an abruptness and majesty of outline 
which has much of the' sublime in it: its precipitous 
front is intersected by the ravines of mountain torrents, 
the borders of which, expanding as they approach the 
lake, are covered with wood, and form the shelter to 
many small villages. 

Tne lake b rather inconsiderable in depth, and is ter- 
minated at each extremity by low marshy land; there is 
an outlet towards the north, by which the water of the 
lake flows to another small lake about six miles distant 
from the city. The water which thus flows from one 
lake to the other, after having passed through the second 
lake, suddenly enters a subterranean passage underneath 
some limestone hills, and appears again at a considerable 
distance. The supply of water to Dotb lakes, is derived 
from springs, and from the various mountain torrents 
which descend into them. 

There is a considerable amount of trade carried on at 
Joannina. The chief article of importation, is cloth of 
French and German manufacture : this reaches them by 
way of Leipsic, and the demand for it is very consider- 
able, since all the rich Greeks and Turks, not only in 
Albania, but also in parts of Roumelia, and the Morea, 
purchase at Joannina the cloth for their loose robes and 
winter pelisses. "WiUiin the last few years, English 
cloths have also found a market at this place. The 
articles of exportation are, oil, wool, corn, and tobacco, 
for the Italian ports ; and for inland circulation, through 
Albania and Roumelia, spun cottons, stocks of guns and 
pistols mounted in chased silver, embroidered velvets, 
stuffs, and cloths. Large flocks of sheep and goats, and 
droves of cattle and horses, are collected from the Alba- 
nian hills, and sold at an annual fair held near the town : 
the horses are generally sold agadn to inhabitants of 
Albania; but the cattle, sheep, and goats, usually go to 
the Ionian Islands. 

In concluding this slight description of Joannina, we 
must remark that the town was the scene of many des- 
perate conflicts between the Turks and the Albanians, 
during the latter part of the life of Ali Pacha, and that 
these contests have probably made some alterations 
in the buildings and arrangement of the town ; but as 
there have been very few recent travellers to that part of 
Turkey, we are not exactly in a position to state what 
these changes or alterations may have been. Every- 
thing relating to the natural beauties of the spot, must, 
however, be nearly or quite the same as they were before, 
whatever be the turmoils and strifes of ambitious men : 
the palaces and houses made by men, may be destroyed 
by them ; but the mountains and valleys remain, enduring 
witnesses of the power of the Great Creator who formed 
them. 



Love op Home. — ^Whatever strengthens our attachments 
is favourable both to individual and national character. 
Our home,— our birth-place,— our native land ! Think for 
a while what the virtues are which arise out of the feelings 
connected with these words ; and if thou hadst any intellec- 
tual eyes, thou wilt then perceive the connection between 
topography and patriotism. Show me a man who cares no 
more for one place than another, and I will show vou in the 
same person one who loves nothing but himseln Beware 
of those who are homeless by choice! You have no hold 
on a human being whose affections are without a tap-root. 
Vagabond and rogue are convertible terms ; and with how 
much propriety, any one may understand who knows what 
are .the habits of the wandering classes, such as gipsies, 
tinkers, and potters. — The Doctor, 



The historj' oi creation is, itself, the history of God's 
government ; and nothing short of absolute idiotism, rather 
fiian mere ignorance, could believe it possible that this 
incalculably complicated, multifarious, and inconceivably 
extended tmiverse, could preserve its order without a 
government. — Macculloch* ^ 



>. ON CHESS. 

I. Origin and Antiquity ot the Game. 

The origin of the game of Chess has been the subject of 
very laborious research and warm argument; and, al- 
though the results are by no means satisfactory, yet the 
inquiry has afforded a good deal of valuable and amusing 
information ; a selection from which will probably be in- 
teresting to the general reader, as well as to the amateurs 
of this noble and scientific game. 

Some historians have referred the invention of chess 
to the philosopher Xerxes; others to the Grecian prince 
Palamedes; some to the brothers Lydo and Tyrrhene; 
and others, again, to the Egyptians. The Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and the Persians, also prefer their claims to be 
considered as the originators of chess, but the testimonies 
of writers, in general, prove nothing except the very 
remote antiquity of the game. 

In examining the testimonies of various writers, on a 
subject so obscure, we must always make considerable 
allowance for that prejudice in favour of certain opinions 
which habit and local circumstances apart from sound 
reasoning have tended to confirm. Thus, a historian 
who has passed much of his time in India, studying the 
manners and customs of the native tribes, tracing out 
their history, translating their legends, and copying their 
monuments, would almost unconsciously support against 
any other, the claims of such a people to any remarkable 
invention. The same remark applies to the historian of 
the Chinese, of the Egyptians, of the Greeks, and other 
ancient -nations; and, accordingly, we find that each of 
these nations has its advocate in English literature. 

The first writer that we shall mention, is Mr. James 
Christie, who has written a quarto volume, entitled. An 
Inquiry into the Ancient Greek Game^ supposed to 
have been invented by Palamedes, antecedent to the 
Siege of Troy* It is, however, generally agreed that 
the claims of the ancient Greeks to the mvention are 
unfounded. Palamedes lived during the Trojan war, 
and was so renowned for his sagacity, that almost every 
early discovery was ascribed to him. The whole of the 
claim of Palamedes rests upon the definition of the 
game of pebbles, wcrpcta, as plaiyed by the Greeks. 
This game was played with white and black pebbles, and 
was invented by Palamedes, as appears by a line in the 
first book of Homer s Odyssey. 

The claim of the Romans is equally unfounded : a 
game, something like dice, is spoken of by their writers, 
which has been mistaken for chess. 

Mr. Irwin, in a letter to the Earl of Charlemont, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , 
supports the claims of the Chinese, in whose Concuniy or 
Annals, appears the following passage : 

Three hundred and seventy-nine years after the time of 
Confucius, or 1965 years ago, Hung-cocjiu, king^ of Kiang- 
nan, sent an expedition into the Shen-si conntrj', under the 
command of a mandarin, called Han-sing, to conquer it. 
After one successful campai^, the soldiers were put into 
winter quarters ; where, nndmg the weather much colder 
than what they had been accustomed to, and being also de- 
prived of their wives and families, the army, in general, 
oecame impatient of their situation, and clamorous to i-etum 
home. Han-sing, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad 
consequences of complying with their wishes. The neces- 
sity of soothing his troops, and reconciling them to their 
position, appeared urgent, in order to finish his operations 
m the ensuing year. He was a roan of c^enius, as well as a 
good soldier ; and, having contemplated some time on the 
subject, he invented the game of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men, in tlieir vacant hours, as to inflame 
their military ardour, — the game being wholly founded on 
the principles of war. The stratagem succeeded to his wish. 
The soldiery were delighted with the game ; and forgot, in 
their daily contests for victory, the inconveniences of their 
post. In the spring, the general took the field again ; and 
m a few months, added the rich country of Shen-si to the 
kingdom of Kiang-nan. Hung-cochu assumed the title of 
emperor^ and Chou-payuen put an end to his life in despair* 
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ON ANCIENT CRYPTS 
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In details reiatmg to architecture, we meet with fre- 
quent mention of a portion of an ecclesiastical edifice 
called the Crypt, This name appears to have varied 
somewhat in its application; for several of the places 
which we now call crypts, differ in some respects fr6m 
those which in former times hore that name. Generally 
speaking, however, we may say that a crypt (the Greek 
word signifies a place of concealment) is a suhterraneous 
vault, or chapel, constructed beneath the high altar, or 
eastern end of many cathedral, abbey, and collegiate 
churches, for preserving the bodies of martyrs and holy 
persons, and for the performance of Divine Worship, 

Catacombs, or subterraneous places, used among the 
ancients for the burial of their dead, were resorted to by 
the primitive Christians as places of security from their 
persecutors, and this, doubtless, from the knowledge that 
such receptacles were deemed sacred and inviolable, and 
might therefore be expected to afford them a sure retreat. 
Some authors have maintained the strange idea that the 
Christians themselves were the excavators of the cata- 
combs ; but the vast extent of these subterranean gal- 
leries, as they exist at Rome, Naples, Syracuse, &c., and 
the inability of the persecuted flock to carry on such 
undertakings, have only to be considered, to make this 
opinion appear very extravagant and absurd. 

Doubtless, the Christians took these catacombs, as 
they naturally presented themselves as places of retreat: 

Vol. XVIII. 



they became their places of abode, their churches, and 
their burial-places ; and aroun^ the tombs of the earlier 
saints and martyrs, there deposited, they met together, 
to encourage each other in their holy faith, and to per- 
form the rites of their religion. When the persecution 
ceased, and they were, no longer obliged to hide them- 
selves from the malice of enemies, but were at liberty to 
raise public edifices for the performance of Divine Wor- 
ship, they naturally chose out such situations for this 
purpose as should mark the remains of their martyred 
relatives or friends which lay beneath ; and gradually as 
these remains came to be considered as endowed with 
peculiar sanctity, it became the rule never to consecrate 
an altar till the remains of some saint were placed 
within its bosom, or under its base. When churches 
were required at places distant from the catacombs, simi- 
lar excavations, but smaller in extent, were made beneath 
the altars, and relics transferred to them. The exca- 
vation just alluded to was the crypt, or vault, which was 
partly raised above the level of the floor, and partly 
sunk beneath it. The descent to the crypt was by a 
number of steps in the nave, or transept, and other steps 
ascended from it to that part of the sanctuary immedi- 
ately over the crypt. The contents of the crypt were 
seen from above, through grated apertures; and over 
the tomb of the saint was placed the altar. These crypts 
were likewise furnished with all the requisites for wor- 
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ship ; and in the writings of William Tbora, the monk 
of Canterbury, mention is made of a particular collect 
to be said in the service performed in crypts. Thus the 
crypt, as well as being the depository of the bodies or 
limbs of departed saints (for where the whole body could 
not be obtained, a limb was regarded by the devotees 
with almost equal reverence), was also a sort of subter- 
raneous church or chapel, and, according to the reputa- 
tion for sanctity borne by the person whose remains it 
enclosed, was thronged with worshippers, and honoured 
with exterior embellishments in the grandeur of the 
edifice raised above it. The church of San Martino, at 
Rome, was raised in the year 500, by Pope Symmachus, 
over a subterraneous chapel, or crvpt, which contained 
the body of Pope Sylvester ; and St* Peter's, at Rome, 
was built above the crypt of the martyrs that suffered in 
the circus of Nero. 

Crypts are also found unconnected with any religious 
edifice; but forming In themselves both temple and 
tomb. About a quarter of a mile northward or Laodi- 
cea, in Syria, are several such crypts, or sepulchral 
chambers, hollowed in the rocky ground, and varying 
from ten to thirty ffeet square* In most of these crypts 
there is a range of narrow cells, each large enough to 
receive one comn in width, and two or three in length* 
In one crypt, named after St. Teckla, is a fountain, to 
which the Greek Christians used to bring diseased per- 
sons, for the anticipated recovery of their health, by 
ablution in the fountain. Jerusalem and its neighbour- 
hood contains many crypts, in which are stone benches, 
instead of cells, for the reception of coffins. How far 
sepulchres of this kind were in use in Syria, before the 
Christian era, is uncertain ; but the sepulchre in which 
our Saviour was laid is described by the Evangelists as 
being hewn out of a solid rock ; and, from the circum- 
stance that Mary and John had to stoop down, in order 
to look into the sepulchre, we may infer that the sepul- 
chre was below the level of the groimd. There are 
many sepulchres in and around the Mount of Olives, 
which appear to have been used as burial-places for holy 
persons. 

This custom of placing the last earthly remains of 
inspired or holy men apart from those of other persons, 
was adopted by the Church of Rome ; but with many of 
those debasing and Irreligious infringements which that 
church made in the middle ages, and by which the 
Romish Calendar became crowded with saints of human 
creation. When the Gothic cathedrals of Europe were 
built, the construction of a crypt, probably for some such 
purpose as we have indicated, was very common; and 
among them are the crypts beneath Canterbury, York, 
and Winchester Cathedrals, and those beneath the 
churches of Grimbald, Christ Church, Wimburn, Dor- 
chester, Grantham, Peterborough, Waverley, Wells, &c. 

In Protestant countries the crypts are seldom now 
used, either for sepulchres or for cnapels ; indeed so long 
have most of them been disused, that many writers are 
in doubt whether they were originally designed for se- 
pulchres: or for chapels. In Buildwas Abbey Church, 
Shropshire, there is a crypt, beneath the north transept, 
extending the whole length of the transept from east to 
west, and about half its width from north to south. The 
principal entriince to this crypt was at the west end, by 
a flight of steps out of the cloister; and there seems to 
have been also a doorway in the northern wall of the 
crypt. This subterranean vault, whatever may have 
been its original destination, has long been used as a 
cellar. 

Canterbury Cathedral contains a vast vault, or rather 
series of vaults, which is called the crypt, or undercroft, 
and which is supported by numerous piers and massive 
columns. This crypt, if such be its real nature, appears 
to bo much larger than the generality of such vaults. 

Other crypts, as we have said, are to be found be- 
neath many cathedrals and ancient churches ; but it will 



be sufficient for us here briefly to notice that 'which is 
represented in the wood-cut at the head of this article, 
and which is the crypt beneath the ancient church of 
Lastingham, in the north riding of Yorkshire. 

Lastingham Church is situated about five nules from 
Slirby Moorside, in the mountainous part of the north 
riding, and is so ancient that great diversity of opinion 
exists as to many points connected with its history. 
According to Bede, a small monastery was foimded on 
this spot by Bishop Cedd, during the time of the Hep- 
tarchy, both as a place of worship and as a sepulchre. 
Wheh the bishop died, he was buried on the outside of 
the monastery ; but in process of time a stone church 
was built in the monastery, and the body of the prelate 
was buried at the right-hand side of the altar. 

During the two centuries which immediately preceded 
the Norman conquest of England, very little is known of 
Lastingham Monastery ; but it is supposed to have been 
ruined and destroyed during the Danish wars of those 
times. We find that in 1076 Lastingham was included 
in the royal demesne, and that Stephen, abbot of Whitby, 
solicited permission to establish a new monastery at 
Lastingham, on account of the exposure of Whitby 
Abbey to pirates and robbers, tronl that time scarcely 
anything is known of Lastingham Monastery or Churcfi. 
The latter became a parochial chuit^h at some subse- 
quent period, but at wnat time is not now known* 

The crypt underneath this church has by many per- 
sons been supposed to be of Saxon construction, the 
remnant of the monastic church built before the Con- 
quest; but Mr. Britton considers it to be a specimen 
of the darly Norman style, and to have formed part of 
the monastery built by the abbot of Whitby, after his 
removal to Lastingham, since it corresponds with other 
known crypts of me Norman affe, in the massive cha- 
racter, forms and ornaments of the columns, and the 
simplicity of the groining and arches. The crypt is 
about forty-one feet in length, from east to west, and 
twenty-two 4n width, from north to south* The present 
entrance descends by a trap -door and flight or steps 
from the west end of the nave of the church ; but there 
was formerly another entrance from a vaulted passage 
on the north side, which was traditionally repoi-ted to 
have extended to a distance of two or three miles from 
the church, underground. On entering the crypt, how- 
ever, by the present entrance, at the west end, we come 
to a square vault, measuring about twenty-one feet each 
way, the roof being supported by foxu: massive colimins, 
nearly equidistant. On the eastern side of this square 
portion, and close to the north and south walls, are two 
loop-holes, which serve for windows. Between these 
loop-holes is an opening leading to another portion of 
the vault, nearly semi-circular, and measuring about 
eighteen feet by thirteen. At the eastern extmnity of 
this portion, and of the whole vault, b another loop-hole, 
serving to admit a dim light to the crypt. 

The sight of this and similar structures may well 
serve to recal to our minds the period and the sufferings 
which first made it necessary for those who bore the 
name of Christ to seek, for subterraneous places . of 
worship ; nor can we do this without remembering our 
own superior privileges, and the reason we have grate- 
fully to follow the faith of those who witnessed a good 
confession in the midst of so many difficulties, and at a 
time when, to use the language of our homilies, " They 
had but low poore conventicles, and simple oratories, 
yea, caves under the ground, called cryptre, where thejr 
for feare of persecution assembled secretly together/* 



CHRiSTiANrrr recommends itself to us at first sight by this 
peculiar presumption of its being the true reli^on, tnat it 
makes application to men as reasonable creatures^ «{^Qd 
claims our assent on account of the proofs which it offei-a.— 
Abchwshof Sbckbu Digitized by i^OOglC 
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CALCULATING MACHINES. 
I. Napier's Bones. — The Ancient Abacus. 

A LARGE portion of those labours to which the human 
mind is directed, have for their object the more speedy 
attainment of something which can already be attained 
by slow means: what we term a new invention, a 
new process, or a new art, is not always a means of 
doing something which could not be effected before, or 
without it, but is oftentimes only an improvement by 
which a given object can be attained better and more 
speedily. The same, to a certain extent, may be said of 
the processes of arithmetic: multiplication is not a 
totally different process from addition, — -It is not, there- 
fore, a means of effecting that which could not be 
effected without it, but it is a speedier means of effect- 
ing that which is within the scope of addition. When 
we multiply 12 by 8, we in effect add up 12 eight times ; 
but, by the aid of the multiplication table, we lose sight 
of the process of addition, and at once conclude that 12 
multiplied by 8 equals 96. So, likewise, division is but 
a speedier kind of subtraction ; for, if we have to divide 
24 by 6, we in effect subtract 6 four times over, by 
which we separate 24 into four parcels of 6 each. 

To one who has the multiplication Utile committed to 
memory, the performance of this process is as easy as 
that of addition ; but, where this is not the case, the 
process of multiplication becomes rather tedious, as our 
forefathers 200 years ago very generally felt it to be : they 
were not then taught from infancy the multiplication 
table, up to 12 times 12, any more than we now 
commonly learn it beyond that step. 

It was, therefore, to afford them aid that the celebrated 
Napier, the inventor of Logarithms, devised the little 
instrument, or series of instruments, known as " Napier's 
rods," or " Napier's bones ;" the mode of constructing 
which is as follows: — Provide several slips of card, 
wood, or metal, about nine times as long as they are 
broad; and divide each of them into 9 equal squares. 
Inscribe at the top square of each slip one of the num- 
bers of the natural series, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, to 9 inclusive. 
Then divide each of the remaining squares into two parts 
by a diagonal line drawn from the upper right hand 
comer to the lower left hand comer; and inscribe in 
each of these triangular divisions, proceeding downwards, 
the double, triple, quadruple, &c., of the number in- 
scribed at the top ; taking care, when the multiple con- 
sists of only one figure, to place it in the lower triangle, 
and when it consists of two, to place the units' figure in 
the lower triangle, and the ten's in the upper one. It 
will be necessary to have one of these slips or rods, the 
squares of which are not divided by a diagonal, but in- 
scribed with the natural numbers from 1 to 9 ; this one 
is called the inde jp-roi. It will be proper also to have 
several slips of each kind, so that there may be one for 
each particular figure. 

The rods being prepared, let us trace the process of 
multiplying, for instance, the number 6785399. Arrange 
seven of the rods or slips inscribed at the top with the 
figures close to each other, and apply to them on the left 
hand the index-rod. The arrangement will then be 
as in the annexed figure, a little inspection of which will 
show that we have a table of all the multiples of each 
figrure in the multiplicand; and scarcely anything more 
will be necessary than to transcribe th^oa. Thus, for 
example, to multiply the above number by 6 : looking for 
6 on the index-rod, and opposite to it in the first square 
on the right hand, we find 54 : write down the 4 found 
in the lower triangle, and add the 5 in the upper one to 
the 4 in the lower triangle of the next square on the 
left, which makes 9: write, down the 9, and then 
add the 5 in the upper triangle of that square to 
♦he 8 in the lower triangle of the next one to the left. 
Proceed in this manner, taking care to carry as in com- 



mon addition; and we shall find the result to be 
40712394, or the product of 6785399 multiplied by 6. 
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A little reflection will show that the same instrument 
would be available for a larger multiplier. Suppose 
that the same multiplicand is to be multiplied by 
839938. Write down the multiplicand and the multi- 
plier below it, in the usual manner; and as the first 
figure of the multiplier is 8, look for it in the index-rod, 
and by addmg the different figures in the triangles of 
the horizontal column opposite to it, the result will 
be 64283192, or the product of the above number by 
8. Then find the result of the figures in the horizontal 
column opposite to 3, and write the sum down as before, 
but carrying it one place farther to the left. Continue 
in this manner, until all the figures of the multiplier 
have been used; and if the several partial products be 
then added as usual, the total product, 5699314465262, 
will be the same as that resulting from common multi- 
plieation. 

Thus it will be seen that the process of multiplicar 
tion, as performed by Napier's rods, is nothing more 
than a series of additions; so that a person totally igno- 
rant of multiplication may perform processes coming 
under that rule. The rods may also be made occasion- 
ally serviceable in shortening the process of division, 
especially when large sums are to be oflen divided by 
the same division. Thus: if the number 1492992 is to 
be divided by 432, and if the same division were fre- 
quently to occur, construct, in the manner before de- 
scribed, a table of the multiples of 432 by all the imits. 

432)1492992(3456 
1296 

1969 
1728 

2419 
2160 



1 


times 432 


= 432 


2 


i» 


» 


« 864 


3 


i9 


9> 


= 1296 


4 


39 


n 


= 1728 


5 


» 


»j 


—2160 


6 


n 


» 


—2592 


7 


» 


M 


=3024 


8 


» 


># 


=3466 


9 


w 


» 


=3888 



2592 



" Since 432 is not contained in the first three figures of 
the dividend, some multiple of it must be contained in 
the first four figures, viz., 1492. To find this multiple, 
look at the table, where it will be seen that the next less 
multiple of 432 is 1296, which stands opposite to 3. 
Write down 3 in the quotient, and 1296 under 1492; 
then subtract the foraier from the latter, and there will 
remain 196, to which if the next figure of the dividend 
be brought down, the result will be 1969, Again re- 
ferring to the table, we find that 1728, which stands 
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opposite to 4, is the greatest multiple of 432 contained 
in 1969: write down 4 therefore in the quotient, and 
subtract as before. By continuing the operation in this 
manner, it will be found that the other figures of the 
quotient are 5 and 6, and that there is no remainder. — 
We will here again remind the reader, that he must not 
test the excellence of such an expedient as this by the 
present state of knowledge on arithmetical subjects, but 
by the wants of society at the time when Napier lived, 
more than two hundred years ago. 

A mechanical contrivance for facilitating the processes 
of arithmetic to uneducated persons, under the name of 
the Abacus, has been known in various countries for a 
long period. The principle of the instrument is, to ex- 
press numbers by the relative position of beads sliding 
upon wires, or of counters placed between lines. The 
Chinese abacus, called shwan-pan, consists of several 
series of beads strung on brass wires, stretched from 
the top to the l>ottom of the instrument, and divided in 
the middle by a cross-piece from side to side. In the 
upper space every string has two beads, which are each 
counted for 5, and in the lower space every string has 
^ye beads, of different values, the first being counted as 
1, the second as 10, the third as 100, &c This appara- 
tus is commonly used in the shops of China, and the 
natives are very expert in the working of it. The 
Grecian abacus was nearly the same as that of the 
Chinese, except that little ivory balls were used instead 
of beads. The Roman abacus differed a little ft'om the 
Grecian, in having pins sliding in grooves, instead of beads 
or balls sliding on wires. The abacus used at the present 
day in some European countries is made as follows: 
^-small counters are provided, and a sheet of paper is 
ruled with parallel lines, each two being at such a dis- 
tance as may be at least equal to twice the diameter of 
the counter. Then the value of the lines thus drawn, 
and of the spaces between them, increases from the 
lowest to the highest in a tenfold proportion: thus: — 
counters placed upon the first line signify so many units 
or ones ; on the second line, tens ; on the third line, hun- 
dreds ; on the fourth line, thousands ; and so on. In like 
manner, a counter placed in the first space, between the 
first and second lines, denotes 5 ; on the space next above 
it, 50; on the third space, 500, on the fourth space, 5000; 
and so on. So that there are never more than four count- 
ers placed on any line, nor more than one in any space; 
this being of the same value as ^ye counters on the next 
line below. Thus, 47382 is indicated in this manner: — 
two counters on the lower Ime implying units 2 ; three on 
the second line, and one in the space above it, indicating 
conjointly 80; 3 on the third line, for 300; 2 on the 
fourth line, and 1 in the space above it, for 7000; and 
4 on the fifth line for 40,000. 

Numerous contrivances have been from time to time in- 
troduced, bearing resemblance more or less to the abacus, 
or to Napier's rods. Mr. Gamaliel Smethurst, in the 
forty-sixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions^ 
described a variation of the Chinese shwan-pan, which 
appeared to him to increase its usefulness; for besides 
teaching arithmetic to persons ignorant of it, he deemed 
it useful '* to examine accounts by ; for, as the person will, 
by the shwan-pan, work it in quite a different way, it 
will serve as if another person had gone through the 
account; if it proves right with the written one, thev 
may rest assured the work is true.*' Many other indi- 
viduals have likewise directed their attention to this sub- 
ject. Sir Samuel Moreknd published, in 1673, an account 
of two arithmetical machines, the construction of which 
however, he did not explain. Leibnitz, Poleni, Perrault, 
Lespine, Boistissandeau, and others devised machines, 
having a similar object in view. As there is a good 
deal of similarity between many of these contrivances, 
we will not stay to describe them, but will, in another 
article, speak of the ingenious means by which Dr. Saun- 
derson, the blind mathematician, e8tiu>lished a kind of 



palpable arithmetic ; and also of a calculating machine 
invented by Pascal. 

The reader should know that the words "calculate" 
and "calculation" are derived from the Latin word cal- 
cultiSy a counter, or pebble: hence, among the Roman s, 
accoimtants were called calculatores. 



THE BURNT PILLAR AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

Various writers have described a remarkable column 
standing in the city of Constantinople, but I have not 
foimd two that give the same account of it. In order to 
describe it as I found it, I must differ from them all. It 
is situated in one of the principal streets of Stamboul, 
(Constantinople^) near the Chatladi gate, and is said to 
have derived its modem name from having been burnt 
by fire. There is a story current, both among the 
Franks and Turks, that some Jews burnt it, an4 melted 
the gold plates with which it is said to have been covered; 
but the story, though universally believed, is not worthy 
of the slightest credit, as nothing like authority or date 
can be given for it. Hobhouse says it is called the 
Burnt PSlar from its burnt appearance, and certainly to 
a casual observer it does appear as if it had been burnt by 
fire ; yet, on a close and careful examination, I could not 
find one vestige of fire ever having touched it ; in fact 
it owes iter black and burnt appearance to time and the 
elements. The first time I visited it, there were houses 
built on two sides of it; the other two were open, and 
dug round for the purpose of building : and on my second 
visit, a few months after, I found a new and elegant white 
stone guard-house, giving to its base the appearance in 
the engraving. In consequence of the ground being dug 
all around it, I had an opportunity of observing the nature 
of the foundation as well as the pedestal, which I found 
of the most solid structure. 

The pillar consists of six blocks of red granite or por- 
phyry, each about ten feet high, and six in diameter. The 
capital consists of twelve rows of masonry, and the 
whole is crowned by a square row of stones about 
eighteen inches high. 

Hobhouse calls it ninety feet high, but I think that an 
actual measurement with instruments would bring it very 
close upon one hundred and five, as I was very careful in 
comparing one point with another, and measuring it. It 
is encircled with fourteen iron hoops, of a much more 
modem date than the pillar itself, and these have evi- 
dently been put on to prevent the stone coining off in 
large scales, as it appears prone to do: in fact, at the 
time I saw it, there were various loose fragments which 
were only held to the body of the column by these hoops, 
and many places from which other pieces had fallen. 

Hobhouse says that these hoops conceal the joints of 
the pillar, but in that he is mistaken, as the joints are 
marked by the wreath of laurel, about twelve inches 
deep, round the bottom of each block of stone. He is 
correct, however, in saying that the hoops are of iron, 
and it is difficult to imagine how Wheler made such a 
mistake as to call them brass. 

Toumefort, who visited Constantinople in 1700, says 
that it is composed of "porphjoy stones, the junctures 
hid by copper rings." If such were the case in his day the 
rings must have been taken away, as, with the exception 
of the iron hoops, there is no metal about it. Pococke says 
that it originally consisted of ten blocks, and that seven of 
these now remain; and he describes the masonry on 
the top 80 accurately, that there is no doubt it remains 
now as in his day ; yet there are only six blocks. The 
inscription upon the top is in Greek, much dilapidated, 
and too high to be read from the street. 

When there is so much discrepancy in the accounts of 
those who say they have seen this pillar, we can hardly 
expect a very correct historical account of it. The 
column is said to have been originally 1 20 feet high, and 
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to have supported a bronze statue of the Trojan Apollo, 
supposed to have been the work of Phidias, (b.c. 450); 
it was of colossal height, bore a sceptre in its right 
hand, a globe in its left, and a crown of glittering i'avs 
upon its head. Although originally modelled for Apollo, 
Constantine called it after his own name. 

Glycas says that, towards the close of the reign of 
Nicephorus Botoniates, (a.d. 1080,) the pillar was struck 
by lightning, and the statue thrown down — and, accord- 
ing to the inscription upon it, which is given by Wheler, 
it appears to have been repaired by the Etnperor Manuel 
Comnenus (a.d. 1180.) 

AArliatever the pillar once was, it is now an ugly un- 
shapely mass ; and however grand the object may have 
been for which it was raised, it is unregarded by its 
present possessors, who seemed to consider that the time I 
was engaged in examining it would have been much 
better employed in smoking a pipe at the neighbouring 
cafe, and I was asked more than once if I was going to 
take it away, as those around me could not understand 
the motive for what appeared to them so much useless 
labour. There was, however, one middle-aged Turk 
wl\p asked me to smoke a pipe with him, and when we 
had got fairly seated, he patronisingly recommended me 
not to employ my time on such old ugly pillars as the 
one beside us, but said, if I wished sometning good to 
paint, that there were some very fine new ones, prettily 



gilded ano painted, on the top of the new palace on &e 
Bosphorus ; — the tasteful Turk was describing to me, 
as works of high art, the chimney-tops of the Sultan's 
kitchen I ' W. 



THE MISSISIPPI SCHEME. 

The pages of the Saiurday Magazine are, for obvious 
reasons, kept clear of those exciting topics which engage 
the attention of politicians ; still, thei*e have been events 
in the past history of nations which are now viewed 
pretty nearly in the same light by all thinking persons, 
and which are capable of affording instructive lessons. 
One such event was the mania — ^the national insanity, 
we may almost term it — ^which seized on' the French 
people, at the early part of the hist century, in favour 
of a speculation known as the Missisippi Scheme, the 
professed object of which was to insure large fortunes 
in a very little time; a plan which is nearly always 
attended with ruinous consequences. 

The author of this delusive scheme was one John 
Law, who was bom at Edinburgh, in the year 1671, of 
wealthy parents ; and, after receiving a good education, 
during which he was known to pay much attention to 
matters connected with political economy, ran into pro- 
fligacy and dissipation. He was sentenced to death for 
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having killed in a duel a gentleman whose domestic 
peace he had destroyed, hut was respited, and afterwards 
made his escape from prison, and fied to Holland, 
where he hecame secretaiy to the British resident. He 
found means to return to his own country ahout the 
year 1700, without molestation, and hegan to promul- 
gate a scheme for relieying Scotland from some financial 
difficulties, hy the issue of paper money on landed 
security. This plan was rejected by the parliament, and 
Law returned to the Continent. 

He then became a gambler, and such was his skill 
and address that, by the year 1714, he wag master of 
1 10,000/., and had managed to gain Ihe good opinion of 
the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Orleans, the Prince, 
of Conti, the Duke de Vendome, and other foreigners of 
distinction. France at this time was in a desperate 
state : the expensive wars in which Louis the Fourteenth 
had been engaged, and the extravagant proceedings 
of the court, had so reduced the national finances, that 
it w«as proposed to sponge out the whole of the national 
debt. The disgraceftd expedient was however rejected 
by the regent Orleans, and a committee was appointed to 
inquire what course could be adopted. This was just the 
state of affairs to suit Law, and he was not slow in taking 
advantage of it. He proposed to liquidate the national 
debt by issuing notes secured upon landed property and 
the roval revenues This plan being rejected, Law pro- 
ceeded to establish a bank of his own, assisted by those 
who chose to join him; but after two years, the regent 
seeing that the new plan promised success, took it into 
his own hands, and formed a royal bank, of which he 
made Law the director-general. 

The time was now ripe for the famous Missisippi 
scheme, a scheme as stupendous as it was extravagant. 
France possessed the extensive country of Louisiana, in 
North America, which is watered throughout its whole 
extent by the river Missisippi ; but as commerce, navi- 
gation, and manufactures, were at a stand for want of 
funds, this colony was of very little use. Law proposed 
to remedy all these evils at once, by vesting the whole 
of the privileges, effects, and possessions of all the 
foreign trading companies, the great farms, the mint, 
the royal revenues, and the property of the bank, in one 
great company, who, having thus in their hands all the 
trade, taxes, and royal revenues, might multiply the 
notes of the bank to any extent they pleased, doubling 
or even tripling at will the circulating medium of the 
kingdom, and, by the immensity of flicir funds, carry 
the foreigpi trade and the improvement of the colonies 
to a height unattainable by other means. The principles 
of national wealth were but little imderstood at that 
time ; and, however wild and chimerical such a scheme 
may now appear, it was received with avidity by persons 
of all classes in France, as a sovereign panacea for the 
distresses of the nation. Letters-patent were granted 
to the company, under the title of the "Company of 
the West," and they were authorized to raise a capital 
of 100,000,000 livres. The company first had a grant 
of the whole province of Louisiana; then the farming 
of the revenues on tobacco was made over to them, on 
the payment of a large sum into the national treasury. 
Afterwards they became in succession the proprietors of 
the Senegal Company, the East India Company, the 
China Company, the South Sea Company, and others, 
and the company changed its name to the " Company of 
the Indies." In July, 1718, the mint was made over to 
them, on the pajrment of 50,000,000 Hvres within fifteen 
months ; and afterwards the whole receipt of the revenue 
was placed in their hands, for a further advance. 

The company had thus actually obtained, in the course 
of a few months, all that Law had promised ; for they 
concentrated in themselves nearly all the public and 
joint-stock wealth of France. The reader may naturally 
inquire what effect this extraordinary movement pro- 
duced. The 100,000,000 livres, which constituted the 



original capital^ was raised by 200,000 shares, of 500 
livres each; and after some of the extraordinary grants 
had been made to the company, the expectation of enor- 
mous profits was so general, that people were desirous of 
becoming shareholders on any terms. The competition 
for shares speedily raised their price from five hundred 
to a thousand livres^ so that those who had purchased 
the original shares were now enabled to get cent, per 
cent, profit on them. But when the royal revenues were 
placed in the hands of the company, the competition for 
shares amounted almost to frenzy, insomuch that the 
price speedily rose to 5000 livres per share. All classes, 
peers, princes, statesmen, magbtrates, clerg)Tnen, me- 
chanics, all scraped together what ready money they 
possessed, and the competition for shares was so great, 
that the price at last rose to 10,000 Hvres per share* 
The effect of this state of things may in some degree be 
imagined. If a purchaser of tne original shares, at 500 
livres each, sold them a few months afterwards for 
10,000, he had a clear profit of 2000 per cent But this 
was not all. When the company was about to be formed, 
shareholders were permitted to pay for their shares in a 
depreciated paper currency, called billets d'etat, which 
were not then worth above one-third of their nominal 
value, but the subsequent price of 10,000 livres was 
payable in metallic currency ; so that in less than twelve 
months, shares were sold at sixty times the sum they 
originally cost. • 

The consequences of this rapid transmission of money 
from hand to hand, were most startling, and ludicrous 
stories are related of the effects of the sudden fortunes 
made by humble individuals. Cook-maids and waiting- 
women appeared at the opera bedizened in jewels; and 
a baker's son purchased the whole contents of a jewel- 
ler*8 shop. As to Law himself, he became in many re- 
spects the first man in France ; he was made comptroller 
general of the finances, he possessed the confidence of 
the regent, and was courted by princes, peers, and mar- 
shals, who waited at his levees as if he had been a sove- 
reign. He amassed such inunense property, that he was 
enabled to purchase no less than fourteen estates with 
titles annexed to them. 

But such an unnatural state of tnings could not last 
long; no new wealth had been produced by this scheme, 
which was nothing but a change of money from one 
hand to another, by artificial means. The first circum- 
stance which indicated the rottenness of the scheme was 
the continual demand on the bank for gold and silver 
specie: the original purchasers of the shares converted 
their newly acquired property into gold, and sent it out 
of the kingdom, as a security against the approaching 
storm ; it was estimated that not less than 500,000,000 
livres in specie were conveyed out of France. This 
alarmed the government, and it was ordered that small 
payments only should be made in specie, and soon after- 
wards that no person should keep more than 500 livres in 
their possession, the bulk of their money being in notes. 

But the finishing stroke was brought on by the follow- 
ing circumstance. The bank, acting in concert with 
this all-engrossing company, had issued paper money 
with such rapidity, that by the month of May it 
amounted to 2,600,000,000 hvres, while the whole of 
the metallic specie of the empire amounted to only about 
half that sum. It was proposed, therefore, either that 
the value of a paper livre should be diminished one-half, 
or that the value of a livre in specie should be doubled, 
in order to equalize the paper currency with the metallic. 
This proposal Law opposed, but it was carried against 
him ; and the people were thunderstruck at hearing tliat 
the value of the notes was reduced one half. The effect of 
this breach of national faith was instantaneous; the 
notes became mere waste paper ; those who had gold, 
feeUng that the goveniment which had reduced the 
value of the notes to one half, might proceed still fur- 
ther, refused to exchange their gold for notes on any 
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terms; and the holders of the notes (amounting to 
90,000,000/. sterling English) were reduced to beggary. 

John Law at once fell from the height of power and 
became an object of execration, and his life was in 
danger from the rage of the unfortimate note-holders. 
He escaped from France, and his immense possessions 
were confiscated to the crown as having been acquired 
through unfair means. He wandered from country to 
country, and experienced a truth which more worthy 
men have often bitterly felt, — ^that friends in time of 
prosperity become strangers with cold hands and hearts, 
when adversity overtakes those whom they formerly 
flattered. Law was persecuted nowhere out of France, 
but he was neglected everywhere, and died a poor man, 
in the year 1 729, before he had passed the middle period 
of life. 

Thus ended the Missisippi Scheme ; and France had 
for many years to lament the short-sighted policy which 
had subjected her to such severe distress. 



HISTORY OF THE SMALL-POX, AND OF 
THE MEANS FOR ITS PREVENTION. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE SMALL-POX. 
INTRODUCTION OP INOCULATION. 

Although the details of subjects connected with the 
practice of medicine can seldom be laid with advantage 
before the general reader, yet all persons aspiring to a 
liberal education should make themselves acquainted 
with the historical and literary portions of these, ftir- 
nishing, as they frequently do, matter of an interesting 
and instructive character. Of all subjects of this kind 
the SmaJl'pox is that which should mtettist an English- 
man most, as it is from the exertions of his countr3rmen 
that all the attempts at removing or alleviating this 
scourge of the human race have emanated. This is 
literally the case, whether we consider the improved 
modes of treating the disease, introduced by Sydenham 
and Cullen, the introduction of inoculation into Europe 
by Lady Montagu, or the discovery of vaccination by 
Dr. Jenner. 

The origin of small-pox is involved in much obscurity, 
and has given rise to many discussions. While some 
believe it to be identical with the plague of boils and 
blains inflicted upon the Egyptians, and with many of 
the diseases described by the Greek and Roman authors, 
others consider these analogies to be fandfiil. Accord- 
ing to the reports of Du Halde and others, this disease 
has been known in China for 1200 years prior to the 
Christian era, under the name of Tai-tov, or " Venom 
from the mother's breast." In ilindostan, also, the 
Brahmins declare that the disease has been recognized 
from the remotest antiquity, and that the Fedas contains 
a form for the adoration of a tutelar deity of the small- 
pox. Wherever the disease may have originated, the 
first distinct account we possess of its existence is of its 
breaking out among the Arabians, at the commencement 
of the seventh century. This epoch (622) was most 
favourable for its dissemination, being tliat in which 
Mahomet led forth his followers, animated with fana- 
tical zeal, to the conquest of various countries. In 
thirty years he and his successors had conquered Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia, and diffused the disease over all these 
countries. So freely did this diflFiision of the malady 
take place over the Mohammedan empire, that the Sara- 
cen physicians founded their treatment on the theory 
that it arose from a natural change in the human consti- 
tution. It spread into Europe during the eighth cen- 
tury, after the conquest of Spain and Sicily; and in 731 
the Saracens crossed the Pyrenees, and invaded France 
They wore repulsed before the walls of Tours, by 
Charles MarteU yet they left the infection of the small- 



pox and measles behind them. Mead and others nave 
attributed the introduction of small-pox into Europe to 
the returned crusaders; but, although these may have 
brought fresh irruptions of the disease, it was known 
two centuries prior to that epoch. The examination of 
some old Irish MSS., in the Bodleian Library, has led 
Dr. O'Connor to believe that the ravages of small-pox 
were known in Ireland as early as 679 and 742. How- 
ever this may be. Great Britain could not escape for 
long a contagion which had overspread Europe ; but the 
earliest accounts antiquarians can discover of its exist- 
ence here refer to the commencement of the tenth cen- 
tury. In the Harleian and Cotton MSS., at the British 
Museum, are preserved prayers and exorcisms employed 
against the small-pox, showing the great terror that then 
prevailed upon the subject. Amulets, consecrated to 
St. Nicaise, (who had himself suffered from the disease, 
when Bishop of Rheims,) were worn as protectives by 
the nuns. Holinshed is the first English historian who 
expressly mentions the disease: speaking of the year 
1366, he says, *' Also manie died of the Small Pocks, 
both men, women, and children." The disease was 
transported to the continent of America by the followers 
of Columbus, 

Considerable difficulty exists in judging of the extent 
of the ravages of smaU-pox in former times. The ob- 
scurity of early medical records, and their admixture 
with monkish fables and miracles, prevent our deriving 
much information from these sources. Again, as Dr. 
Moore has observed, the term " plague" or " pestilence" 
was formerly of much more vague and general applica- 
tion than in our own day, and almost every considerable 
epidemic was so desig^nated: thus, in translating the 
Arabic writers upon this subject, the word plague was 
long used to express the term small-pox, and two very 
different diseases were confounded under the same title. 
There is little doubt that some of the pestilences of fire, 
so frequently ra^ng in France, were attacks of small- 
pox, and there is reason to believe that the disease was 
frequent in its recurrence, and terrible in its mortality. In 
more modem times our accounts, of course, are more 
authentic. Dr. Jurin has calculated that one out of 
every fourteen born died of small-pox, and that one out of 
every five or six affected with the disease perished. Dr. 
Lettsom proved, from the Bills of Mortality, that the 
average number of deaths from 1667 to 1722 was to 
the whole number as 72 is to 1000, and from 1731 to 
1772 as 89 to 1000. 

But in its epidemic visitations this disease is more 
destructive of human life than the plague itself; and if, 
as Condamine states, it decimates in civilized life, it 
almost depopulates when carried among comparatively 
uncivilized races. Thus the capital of Thibet was after 
an epidemic deserted for three years, and Dr. Robertson 
and subsequent writers have described whole nations 
exterminated by this disease in America. In Russia 
two millions are said to have died of small-pox in one 
year, and one half of the persons attacked at Constan- 
tinople perished. Dr. Lettsom has calculated that not 
less than 210,000 fell annually victims to it in Europe, 
and Bcmouilli estimates tha* not less than 16,000,(X)0 
of human beings thus perished in a quarter of a 
century. The disease seems to have been as fatal at the 
North Pole as under the Line, for in 1707 about 16,000 
persons were carried off in Iceland, and in 1733 Green- 
land was nearly depopulated by it. 

It may readily bo supposed that so severe a disease as 
small-pox has called forth numerous proposals for its 
treatment. It is not our purpose to allude to these. 
We will only observe that most of the plans put into 
force ori^nated with the Arabic physicians, or were the 
offspring of the dominant theory of the day, until the 
seventeenth century, when Sydenham, after describing 
the disease with an exactitude which has never been 
surpassed, and distinguishing it from the measles, with 
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which it had been confounded, Udd down principles of 
treatment, which were founded in common sense and 
exact observation. We will pass on at once to the in- 
troduction of the practice of inoculation. The principle 
upon which this practice is founded is this, — ^that small- 
pox rarely occurs twice in the same individual, and if 
the disease be communicated purposely to persons, by 
inserting some of the matter of the disease into their 
skin, they become subjected to a much milder disease, 
which is nearly equally as efficacious in protecting them 
from a second attack as when it occurs spontaneously in 
its severer form. It would seem that for some centuries 
the custom of what is called "sowing the small-pox" 
has been known in China, and the Brahmins are said 
long to have been in the habit of following this practice, 
accompanying the operation with solemn prayers, ad- 
dressed to the deity of the small-pox. The Circassians 
and Creorgians, again, call it "buying the small-pox," 
and are accustomed to make a small nominal present of 
fruit to the person from whom the matter is received. 
It is, however, from Constantinople that we directly 
received our information. Notices x)f the practice of 
"engrafting the small-pox," as it was then called, as per- 
formed in that city, were published in London and 
Venice, in 1 703,' by persons who had witnessed its suc- 
cess; but it obtained little or no notice until 1717, when 
the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who had 
accompanied her husband, then ambassador to the Otto- 
man Court, attracted general attention to it in one of 
her letters. In this she informed the public that a num- 
ber of old women were in the habit of conducting the 
operation at Constantinople, with little inconvenience 
and the happiest results. Her own children were inocu- 
lated, as also were, shortly after, those of the Princess of 
Wales. The practice, now become fashionable, extended 
among persons of high rank. It was, however, soon 
discovered that the reports from Constantinople had been 
exaggerated, and it was found that the inoculated small- 
pox was occasionally a severe, and sometimes a fatal, 
disease.' Some deaths occurring after inoculation, though 
in a very much less proportion than after the natural 
disease, a most determined opposition was organized 
against the practice. Many medical men opposed it, as 
an unjustifiable experiment, and several divines as an 
immoral proceeding, in attempting thus to arrest the 
decrees of Providence, and consenting to the self- 
infliction of a disease, which in its course might carry 
the individual prematurely before his Maker. The most 
eminent of the faculty of physic, however, approved of 
the practice, and several celebrated divines, among whom 
were Bishop Maddox and Dr. Doddridge, having con- 
vinced themselves of the efficiency of inoculation, pro- 
claimed it as a Christian duty to endeavour by its means 
to diminish the fatality of small-pox. So 8k>w at first, 
however, was the progress of inoculation, that only 897 
persons were inocidated in eight years; and after a some- 
what .further trial, the practice seemed to be about to be 
relinquished, when news arrived of the wonderful success 
which had followed its adoption among the Indians of 
South America and the inhabitants of South Carolina. 

These successes determined public opinion much in 
favour of inoculation, and, in 1746, the small-pox hos- 
pital was established for conferring the benefit upon the 
poorer classes, which had hitherto been confined to the 
wealthy. The operations in S. Carolina were performed 
by the planters themselves, and it has been remarked that 
these were frequently more successful when conducted 
by non-professional persons. This is supposed to have 
arisen from the custom which then prevailed among the 
profession of encumbering the practice with a number of 
needless precautions and restrictions, and the administer- 
ing an unnecessary quantity of drugs. This opinion 
would seem to be confirmed by the success which at- 
tended the practice of the Suttons, two empirics, who, 
hy sunplifying the treatment adopted, met with few fatal 



cases, and were the means of rendering inoculation ex- 
tremely popmar in this country. 

On the Continent, the practice of inoculation met with 
great opposition. In France, after a vigorous resistance 
on the part of the clergy and of the faculty of medicine, 
it was partially introduced in 1755, and the families of 
the Duke of Orleans and several of the nobility were 
inoculated. An extraordinarily fktal epidemic of small- 
pox, however, appearing in Paris in 1 763, the government, 
believing the number of inoculations had caused the 
spreading of the disease, prohibited the practice. In 
Hanover, Sweden, and Denmark, the populace long resisted 
its introduction, and it made slow progress in Prussia 
and Oermany. Catherine of Russia, desiring to set her 
subjects an example, had her own child inoculated, and 
the practice soon spread in that country ; but, owing to 
a due want of caution in separating the inoculated from 
the rest of the community, the small-pox was thereby 
increased, and Sir A. Crichton states, that prior to the 
introduction of vaccination, one child in seven died from 
this terrible disease. 

The flattering hopes entertained at the introduction o» 
inoculation were not destined then to be realized. It is 
quite true that the inoculated disease was found to be 
infinitely less fatal than the natural, for while in this 
latter, one in six died, in the former, one in fifty, and 
after the improvements introduced by the Suttons, only 
one in two hundred died. It is also quite true that the 
natural small-pox very seldom attacks those who have 
been inoculated. But the fact which was lost sight of 
is, that the inoculated small-pox is just as contagious as 
the natural, and can impart to another as virulent a 
disease ; so that, by thus difiusing inoculation, the niun- 
ber of centres or Yoci of infection were increased, and 
the disease spreaa over a wider surface; and, although 
individuals recaived security from inoculation, the com- 
munity at large suffered. Thus, at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, one-fourteenth of the mortality 
arose from the small-pox, while during the last thirty 
years of that century, when inoculation was in full vogue, 
that proportion arose to one-tenth. In the epidemic of 
1796, 3549 persons lost their lives in London; and just 
before the introduction of vaccination, the total number 
of deaths in England from this disease was estimated at 
45,000 annually. In Sweden and Spain, into which 
kingdom inoculation was scarcely admitted, the deaths 
from small-pox were fewer than in those countries into 
which it had been more freely introduced. This result 
could never have been prevented but by the adoption of 
two systems, both of which were impracticable, viz., 
universal inoculation, or where this was partial, the 
entire seclusion of those subjected to the operation. 



Though Justice has been called an "hobbling old dame, 
who cannot keep pace with Generosity," yet it is the hob- 
bling old dame who creates confidence, and confidence is the 
firmest root of love, respect, and gratitude. Grenerosity may 
come with holidav gifts, but iustice fills our cup with every- 
day comfort. We cannot five uponlgifts; if we do we 
are degraded. Justice offers nothing but what may be 
accepted with honour; and lays claim to nothing in return, 
but what we ought not even to wish to withold. — Wonum^s 
JRiffhts and Duties, 

The rubbing of the eyes doth not fetch out the mote, but 
makes them more red and angry; no more doth the dis- 
traction and fretting of the mind discharge it of any ill- 
humours, but rather makes them more abound to' vex us. 
^-Bishop Patrick. 
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CANOVA AND HIS WORKS. 

I. 

Archttkcture and Sculpture, in consequence of the 
intimate relations which subsist between them, have been 
represented as twin sisters ; though in point of antiquity 
architecture must take the precedence of all the other 
fine arts. The period at which sculpture (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, as referring to representations 
of animated existence) began to be first practised, is 
unknown. But there has existed throughout its known 
history, a remarkable degree of harmony with the state 
of its sister art. The sculptured figures of Egypt and 
of India exhibit the same qualities of simple originality 
and ponderous dignity with the architectural monuments 
of those countries ; tne remains of Grecian art harmo- 
nize together in grace and beauty; and the boldness of 
-Roman edifices expresses the same character with the 
gladiatorial figures and equestrian statues. The grand 
style of architecture of the middle ages met with its cor- 
responding degree of excellence in statuary; and the 
varied beauties of the modem style of architecture have 
been kept pace with, through the revival in sculpture 
which has taken place almost in our own times. 

From the days of Michael Angelo, to the latter part 
of the last century, sculpture gradually declined until 
it reached what may be called its second childhood; 
but here the advances of decay were checked, and new 
vigour communicated to the art by the appearance of the 
sculptor whose life and works are to K>rm the subject 
of this and two subsequent articles. 

Amid the recesses of those hills which form the last 
undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside into 
the plains of Treviso, lies the obscure village of Pos- 
»€LgnOy shut in by nature from general observation, and 
too insignificant in itself to mcfrit notice except as having 
been the birth-place of Antonio Canova.^ 

In this obscure situation waa the future sculptor bom 
on the 1st of November, 1767. His feitheri Pietro 
Canova, was by occupation a stone-cutter, and his 
mother was in nowise distinguished from the simple 
females of the hamlet. Antonio was the only child of 
this marriage, and when but three years of age, he lost 
his father, who is described is haviuff been a man of 
melancholy habits, and weakly constitution. His mother 
soon formed a second marriage, and, removing to a 
neighbouring village, left Atitonio to the care of his 
grandfather, Pasino Canova, also a itone-cutter, who, 
with his wife Catterina, watched over his infancy and 
amply supplied the loss of his real parents. The affec- 
tionate solicitude of Catterina was gratefully remem- 
bered by Canova through life; and, in after years, he 
proved his sense of former benefits^ by taking her, then, 
a widow, to reside with him at Rome, aUd paying her 
that respect and attention, which, while it did honour to 
his own feelings, contributed to the happiness and 
soothed the decHne of his aged relative. 

The romimtic character of the scenery near Possagno, 
and the fine air from the mountains which refreshed the 
neighbouring coimtry, led to the choice of several spots 
in that vicinity for tne summer residences of the Vene- 
tian nobility. In the repairs and minor embellishments 
of these villas, the grandfather of Canova was occasion- 
ally employed, and he soon recommended himself among 
his patrons for his diligence and ingenuity. Canova 
often accompanied Pasino on these occasions, and exhi- 
bited, at a very early age, a decided taste for modelling, 
and for the more ornamental parts of the work on which 
his grandfather was engaged. The workshop became, 
even daring infancy, his place of amusement; and so 
little interest did he take in the sports usual to childhood, 
that he became known among the youthful villagers as 
the suUen Tonin*, Gentleness, rather than sullenness, 
however, was the characteristic of Canova, and it was 
* Tomn is Ui« pronucial diiQiQuUve of Antonio. 



more congenial to his temper to seek recreation and in- 
stmction in the tales and ballads recited to him by his 
grandmother, than to ioin the noisy circle of his young 
compeers. Accordingly he.wa* ever to be found in the 
workshop of his grandfather, or hanging at the side and 
listening to the legendary lore of his grandmother, who 
was sometimes sorely annoyed to find proofs of his 
attachment left in the shape of tiny hand-marks im- 
pressed in modelling-clay on various parts of her dress. 

The grandfather of Canova waa a self-taught artist, 
and considering the situation in which he was placed, 
his talents appear to have been far from despicable. 
He possessed some knowledge of architecture; designed 
with neatness and facility; and showed considerable 
taste in the execution of ornamental works in stucco and 
even in marble. At nine years of age, Canova was 
taken as his reg^ular assistant, and before that time he 
had shown marked indications of skill in the execution 
of models in clay, and in feishioning the larger fragments 
of marble-cuttings into ornaments of various kinds. 
Two small shrines of Carrera marble, inlaid with 
coloured stones, are still preserved as specimens of his 
primitive labours in sculpture. Until his twelfth year 
Canova appears to have laboured at his humble occupa- 
tion in complete obscurity, and to have made use of his 
moments of leisure in cultivating his taste for drawing. 
But the time had now arrived when his talents were to 
become known to those who were better able to appreci- 
ate them, than the inhabitants of his native villwe. 

Signer Giovanni Falier, the proprietor of the tiHa 
tTAsolat near Possagno, was one of those noble Vene- 
tians of whom we have already spoken. He spent a few 
months of each year among the Alps, and was content 
to avail himself of the assistance of Pasino's skill in the 
repair of his villa, instead of sending for artists Arom the 
capital. The old man's good qualities had rendered him 
an especial favourite at the villa, and no season passed 
without his being invited to spend a few days there, 
even when there was little t0 require his labours. The 
young Canova now liccompanied his grandfather ou 
these visits, and soon became a universal favourite. 
" Few indeed," says his biographer, ** could at this time 
know the amiable and unassuming boy, without feeling* 
an affection for him. His light and graceful figure — 
his finely formed and expressive countenance, beaming 
at once with sensibility and fire, interested at first sight ; 
while the unaffected simplicity of his address, the 
modest difldence but not awkward timidity of his man- 
ner, his kindness of heart, and ingenuous disposition, 
could not fkil to improve these favourable impressions." 

Signer Falier thought he pei^ived in this youthful 
artist, talents that promised much ; and believing that a 
little encouragement, and more extensive tuition, would 
elicit these, or, at all events, better qualify him to excel in 
the business of his grandfather, he generously took him 
under his immediate protection, and sought to obtain for 
him suitable tuition. An incident occurred at this 
juncture which tended still further to impress the patron 
of Canova with an idea of his talents, though it is not 
tme, as generally related, that it was the means of his 
first introduction to the Falier family. 

At a festival which was celebrated at the villa, and 
attended by a numerous assemblage of the Venetian 
nobility, the domestics had neglected to providcj an orna- 
ment for the dessert, and did not discover their omission 
till the moment it was required to be supplied. Terrified 
at the thought of their master's displeasure, they applied 
to Pasino, who happened to be in the house, accompanied 
by his grandson. The old man was unable to suggest 
any remedy, but our young artist, seeuig the necessity 
of the case, ordered some butter to be brought to bim, 
and from that material presently carved a lion of such 
admirable proportions, and effective appearance, that it 
excited the attention and applause of all the company. 
An inqiury was n>ag^,i,t^«by^bWl'e^«'«^ 
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and Tonin Canova declared the contriver of the oma- 
mont. Tonin was then called for, and was ushered into 
the brilliant assembly covered with blushes, and expect- 
ing a rebuke, instead- of the warm approbation and kind 
caresses he met with. 

It happened about this time that a Venetian sculptor 
of some eminence took up his abode in the neighbour- 
hood of Possagno. This was Giuseppe Bemardi, 
sumamed YorettOy who withdrew to this retirement for 
a time in order to complete various works of embellish- 
ment on which he was engaged. Bemardi having been 
employed by the Falier family, was well known to them 
as a skilful artist, and was accounted worthy of the 
charge of instructing Canova; who was soon settled 
under his tuition, and recommended to the especial 
notice of his new master by the benevolent senator 
Falier. Bemardi, or as he is more generally called, 
Toretto, quickly discovered that his pupil possessed no 
ordinary talents ; and while paying every attention to his 
charge, united the affection and esteem of a friend, with 
the discipline of a tutor. 

Canova, from his early years to the latest period of his 
life, was remarkable for his unceasing industry: he did 
not trust to the native talent which he must have felt 
conscious of possessing, but applied himself earnestly 
and perseveringly to study. Many drawings and models 
are preserved by the Falier family, which exhibit his 
gradual improvement under Toretto. Two drawings in 
chalk, one representing a Venus, and the other a Bac- 
chus, are much valued, as they were executed only a few 
days after their author had been placed with Toretto, 
and therefore show the degree of perfection which he 
had been able to attain under his grandfather's care. 
As the performances of a boy, not exceeding twelve years 
of age, these are said to discover considerable talent; 
being sketched in a bold style and with great correctness 
of outline. 

The works, however, which at this period most de- 
lighted the friends of young Antonio, and which excited 
the utmost surprise m his master, were the models in 
clay (^ two angels, executed during a short absence from 
Toretto, and without assistance from any similar figures. 
These therefore were the first really original perform- 
ances of our artist. They were finished in secresy and 
haste, fmd then placed in a conspicuous situation in the 
workshop, against the expected return of Toretto. On 
his arrivd, Canova watched the direction of his master's 
eyes with mingled hope and fear: at length they rested 
on these new creations of the trembling boy ; and stand- 
ing for a moment fixed in astonishment, he exclaimed, 
Ecco un lavor veramente maraviglioso ! TThis is in 
truth a most astonishing work!); and scarcely could he 
persuade himself that so perfect a work had )}een 
executed by his pupQ. 

Canova appears to have made his first essays in the 
representation of the human form in marble, when he 
had nearly attained his fourteenth year; but these per- 
formances were of a diminutive size, and merely under- 
taken as presents to his friends. Two of these statues, 
about a n>ot high, are still in the villa Falier. These 
attempts constituted his amusement and recreation from 
the more mechanical labours of his profession. Thus 
diligently employed, the time passed rapidly with our 
young artist, and through life he was accustomed to 
speak of this period as one of peculiar happiness. The 
family of hia patron spent the winter in Venice ; but the 
younjer son, between whom and Canova a sincere 
friendship existed, was left at Possagno with a clergy- 
man who conducted his education. In the company of 
the young Falier, and in visiting his grandmother and 
the good old Pasino, were spent every holiday, and every 
interval not devoted to study. The outlines of his cha- 
racter, such as with very little change it existed through 
life, were fully marked at this early period, and are thus 
described. ** Open, sincere, ingenuous, he was himself 



unconscious of dissimulation, and could hardly conceive 
deceit to exist in others. Full of vivacity in the society 
of his friends, he delighted them, at once by the origi- 
nality of his observations, and by the native eleganc* 
of a delicate, though still imtutored mind. Among 
strangers, from a natural timidity, which subsequent in- 
tercourse with mankind never entirely overcame, he was 
reserved, yet seldom failed to strike observers as pos- 
sessing a mind of no ordinary stamp, or to fix those im- 
pressions, even on a casual interview, which common, 
minds never leave." 

Canova was sincerely anxious to excel in his profes- 
sion, though as yet there was no definite intention hat 
he should do more than follow the employment of his 
grandfather. But a period was now at hand, which 
was to decide his future prospects. 

Toretto, who had now completed the engagements 
which for a period of nearly three years had ^detained 
him in the neighbourhood of Possagno, determined on 
re-establishing his residence at Venice : in a few months 
after returning thither he died, through the pressure of 
infirmities rather than of old age. Toretto evinced a 
sincere regard for Canova, in proof of which he declared 
him his son by adoption, with permission to bear the 
name; a privilege which was never made use of, and 
which, except as a pleasing mark of approbation,, was 
productive of no advantage. 

At the death of Toretto, Canova found himself once 
more on the point of being established in the workshop 
of Pasino, and to all appearance doomed to irksome toil, 
and to the obscurity of his native village. The Falier 
family were at that time absent from Asola, and Canova 
had no other friends ci^Mible of advancing his interests. 
But the dejection which naturally clouded his young and 
ardent mind at such a prospect, was suddenly changed 
into transports of joy, m consequence of an invitation 
from his benevolent patron to repair immediately to 
Venice, to consider the Falier palace as his home, and 
to trust to his friends there for everything which con- 
cerned his education and maintenance. 

The frontispiece which adorns our article represents 
a group in the monument of the Archduchess Maria 
Christina, wife of Prince Albert of Saxony. The mo- 
nument was executed in 1 805, when Canova was at the 
height of his fame. It was justly considered as one of 
the finest conceptions of his mind, and, as such, will be 
particularly described in a future article. The group 
in question represents Benificence supporting an aged 
and infirm old man, and ascending the steps leading to 
the tomb. A funeral wreath unites this group with the 
rest of the procession. 



Thkre is not a more gloomy study than the history of tho 
concluding scenes of ^man greatness. Nearly all ages an4 
sexes appeared to contend with each other in the rapidity 
of their descent down the steeps of vice. Under the empe- 
rors, tyranny and crime, in all their flagitious and appalling 
aspects ; every suspicion that could embitter existence, and 
loosen the bonds of society ; every hateful sentiment, and 
every baneful passion, had pervaded the unwieldy empire^ 
The history oppresses our mind like a frightful dream : it 
is hard not to associate the notion of external ^loom with 
the moral ruin, and clothe the face of nature with the dis* 
mal hue, the sullen stillness of a gathering storm ; we seem, 
to behold the coming ** planetary plague," 

When Jov© 
Shall o'er some high-viced city hang his poison 
In the sick air. 

In the descriptions^ of their gorgeous splendour, and thttr 
baleful revolutions, their joys appear like demoniac wild- 
ness ; their sobriety, the broodmgs of conspiracy or fear. 
To pursue inquiry through such ages would be useless; the 
manners of a people sinking into ruin from their own cor- 
ruption, will never be app^ed to, either for evidence of 
what is natural, or authority for what is nseful-r— Woman* s 
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ON CHESS. 
Origin and Antiquity of the Game. 

n. 

It has been supposed that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with chess, or at least with a game bearing 
some close affinity therewith. Very slight inquiry, 
however, is sufficient to show that the game represented 
on the Egyptian monuments is nothing more than a 
species of draughts. The players are represented sitting 
on the ground, or on chairs, and the pieces, or men, 
being ranged in rank, at either end of the table, were 
probably moved on a chequered board; but, the game 
being dways represented in profile, the exact appear- 
ance, or the number of the squares, cannot be given. 
' The pieces were all of the same size and fonn, though 
they varied on different boards, some being small, others 
laige, with round summits: many were of a lighter and 
neater shape, like small nine-pins, — probably the most 
fashionable kind, since they were used in the palace of Kin£^ 
Bemeses. These last seem to have been about one inch 
and a half high, standiujo^ on a circular base of half an inch 
in diameter ; and one m my possession, which I brought 
from Thebes, of a nearly similar taste, is one inch and a 
quarter in height, and little more thaft half an inch broad 
at the lower end. It is of hard wood, and was doubtless 
panted of some colour, like those occurring on the Egyptian 
monuments. 

They were all of equal size upon the same board, one 
set black, the other white or red, standing on opposite sides; 
and each player, raising it with the finger and thumbs 
advanced this piece towards those of his opponent; but 
though we are unable to say if this was done m a direct or 
diagonal line, there is reason to believe they could not take 
backwards, as in the Polish game of draughts, the men 
being mixed together on the board. 

It was an amusement common in the houses of the 
lower classes, and in the mansions of the rich ; and King 
Remeses is himself pourtrayed on the walls of his palace 
at Thebes engaged. in the game of draughts*. 
, We copy the following figure from Burton's Ex* 
cerpta Iiieroglyphica. 




The mpdem Egyptians have a game of draughts very 
similar, in' the appearance of the men, to that of their 
ancestors, which they call ddmeh, and play much in the 
slune manner as our own. 

The most indipartial authorities are strongly inclined to 
favour the assumption that chess was ori^nally invented 
in India, and thence transmitted to the nations of 
Europe, by means of the Persians and Arabs. The 

' Wilkinboh'b Manners and Cuitoms of the Ancient Egvpttans 



instruments of its introduction to the western world axe 
generally supposed to have been the crusaders ; but as 
this supposition necessarily excludes all knowledge of 
the game previous to the year 1100, it is liable to very 
formidable objections. 

An eastern historian informs us that the game was 
known at Constantinople in the year of our Lord 802. 
At that period the Emperor Nicephorus began his reign, 
and made a pointed allusion to the game of chess in 
an epistle to the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. *< The 
queen," said he, speaking of Irene, the mother of Con- 
stantino, ''to whom I have succeeded, considered you as 
a rook, and herself as a paivn. That pusillanimous 
female submitted therefore to pay to thee a tribute, the 
double of which she ought to have exacted from thyself.** 
The game being thus familiar at Constantinople at that 
early period, it is extremely probable that the knowledge 
of it was speedily transmitted to other parts of Europe ; 
and the intercourse maintained between the courts of 
Constantinople and France renders it extremely probable 
that the latter kingdom was one of the first, if not the very 
first, in Western Europe, to become acquainted with chess. 
It is singularly confirmative of this supposition that a set 
of ivory chess-men, of great antiquity, are still pre- 
served in the Cabinet of Antiquities, in the Bibliothdque 
du Roi, at Paris, and that in the history of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, where they were formerly deposited^ there 
should be found the following notice :—** L'Empereur & 
Roy de France, Sainct Charlemagne, a donn6 au Thre- 
sor de Sainct Denys un jeu d eschets, avec le tablier, le 
tout d'jrvoire: iceux eschets hauts d'une pauline, fort 
estimez ; le dit tablier et une partie des eschets out est6 
perdus par succession de temps, et est bien vray semblable 
qu*ils out e8t6 apportez de TOrient, et sous les gros 
eschets il y a des caractdres Arabesques." The dresses 
and ornaments of the two principal figures in this set are 
declared by Sir F. Madden to be in strict keeping with 
the costume of the. Greeks, in the ninth century, so that, 
having examined the engravings given of the king and 
queen, he is persuaded that these chess-men really belong 
to the period assigned to them by tradition, and believes 
them to have been executed at Constantinople, by an 
Asiatic Greek, and sent as a present to Charlemagne, 
either by the Empress Irene, or by her successor Nice- 
phorus. Embassies were frequently despatched by the 
Prankish monarch to the court of Constantinople, and 
that sort of friendly intercourse was maintained which 
increases the probability of the above supposition. The 
size and workmanship of the chess-men prove them to 
have been designed for the use of some noble personage, 
and from the decided style of Greek art visible in 3ie 
figures, it is inferred that they came to Charlemagne 
from a sovereign of the I^wer Empire, and were not 
the gift of the Moorish princes of Spain, or even from 
thq Caliph Haroun al Raschid, whose costly gifts to the 
Emperor of the West are particularly described by 
German historians. 

' The old Ffench romances abound with references to 
the game of chess, in the time of Charlemagne. In one 
of these, called Guerin de Montglave, the whole story 
turns upon a game of chess, at which Charlemagne lost 
his kingdom to Guerin, the latter having proposed a 
game at which the stake was to be the kingdom of France. 
Another romance, describing the arrest of Duke Richard 
of Normandy, s^s that he was playing at chess with 
Ivonnet, son of Kegnaut, and the officers came up to 
him, saying, — "Aryse up, Duke Rycharde; forindispite 
of Charlemayne, that loveth you so muche, ye shall be 
hanged now.* "WTien Duke Rycharde saw that these 
sergeauntes had him thus by the arm, and helde in his 
hande a lady {dame) of ivery, where w* he would have 
given a mate to Yonnet, he withdrew his arme, and gave 
to one of the sergeauntes such a stroke with it into the 
forehead that he made him tumble over and over at his 
feet; and then he took a rooke, (toq,) and smote another 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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w^ all upon his head^ that he all to brost it to the 
brayne." 

Instances may be multiplied to disproYe the common 
opinion that chess was not introduced into Europe until 
after the first crusade. We will quote one more exam- 
ple, and this is from the Epistles of Damiano, Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, who died in 1080. . In a letter to 
Pope Alexander the Second, (1061-1073,) he mentions 
an incident ^hich.occurred between himself and a bishop 
of Florence. 

Whilst wo were dwelling together, having arrived in the 
evening at a resting-place, I withdrew myself to the neigh- 
bourine cell of a priest ; but he remained with a crowd of 
people m a large house of entertainment. In the morning 
my servant informed me that the bishop had been playing 
at the game of chess ; which thing when I heard, it pierced 
to my heart Hke an arrow. At a convenient hour I sent 
for him, and said, in a tone of severe reproof, "The hand is 
stretched out ; the rod is ready for the back of the offender." 
"Let the fault be proved," said he, "and penance shall not 
be refused." "Was it well," rejoined I, " was it worthy of 
the character you bear, to spend the evening in the vanity 
of chess-play, and defile the hands and tongue which ought 
to be the mediators between man and the Deity? Are you 
not aware that, by the canonical law, bishops who are dice- 
players are ordered to be suroended?" He however, seeking 
an excuse from the name of^ the game, and sheltering him- 
self under this shield, suggested that dice were one thing and 
chess another ; consequenUy that dice alone were forbidden 
by the canon, but chess tacitlv allowed. To which I replied 
thus, — "Chess is not named in the text, but is compre- 
hended under the general term of dice. Wherefore, smce 
dice are prohibited, and chess is not expressly mentioned, it 
foUows without doubt that both kinds of play are included 
under one term, and equally condemned." To this the poor 
prelate could make no reply, and was ordered by his supe- 
rior, by way of penance tot his offence, to repeat the Psalter 
over thrice, and to wash the feet of, and give alms to, twelve 
poor persons. 

CmcuKSTAKCES are the rulers of the weak ; thev are but 
the instruments of the wise. — Lover. 



Thb cultivation of the affections coines next to the develop- 
ment of the bodily senses; or rather thev may be said to 
begin together, so early does the in&nt heart receive im- 
pressions. — Mrs. Child. 

A olsNTLEMAN of Marseilles, named Remonsat, shortly before 
his death, desired that his numerous family might be 
assembled about his bedi He acknowledged the delight 
which his children had afforded him by ihmr affection and 
attachment, and especially for the tender love which they 
bore to One another. " But," continued he, " I have a secret 
to disclose, which will remove one of you from this circle. 
So long as I had any hopes of living 1 kept it from you, 
but I dare not violate your rights in the division of the 
propertv which I leave you. One of you is only an 
adopted child — ^the child of the nurse at whose breast my 
own child died. Shall I name that child?" "No, no,^* 
said they with one accord, "let us all continue to be brothers 
and sisters." 



The Almighty, who pave the dog to be companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He forgeto neither friend 
nor foe — ^remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and 
injury. He hath a share of man's intelligence, but no share 
of man's folsehood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a man 
with his sword, or a witness to take life by fidse accusation, 
but you cannot make a hound tear his bene&ctor. He is 
the mend of man, save when man justly incurs his enmity. 
— Waxter Scott. 



Reject the society of the vicious ; shun the agreeable infidel 
and the accomplished profligate. Lay it down as a fixed 
rule, that no brilliancv of connexion, no allurement of rank 
or fiashion, no agreeableness, no wit or flattery, shaJl tempt 
vou to associate with profligate or openly irreligious men. 
Make this an absolute rule. It is impossible not to suffer 
by its nejrlect. If you do not fall into their vices, still your 
heart will be estranged firom the love of God.--GRBSLEY. 



HISTORY OF THE SMALL-POX. 

11. 

Discovery of Vaccination — Its Progress on 

THE Continent — Re-vaccination. 

The same century which witnessed the introduction of « he 
practice of small-pox inoculatioja, also witnessed its utter 
abandonment ; for it was in the year 1798 that Edward Jen- 
ner announced to the world his discovery of vaccination 
— the fruits of twenty years* experiment and deliberation. 
A short biographical sketch of this great and good man 
has appeared already in the pages of the Saturday 
Magazine*; we have no intention of repeating what has 
already been said, and will therefore confine our notice 
to some particulars of his life which have relation to his 
discovery. Jenner was hardly dealt with by his cotem- , 
poraries, and he adds another name to the rather nume- 
rous list of wise men who have been more honoured in 
foreign coimtries than in their own. The posterity of 
entire Europe, nay, of the entire world, will yet, however, 
do him ample justice. K the philosophical and perse- 
vering pursuit of a laborious and intricate train of 
inquiry; if a consunmiate sagacity which explained difil- 
culties with clearness, and anticipated with exactness 
conclusions which subsequent experience has verified; 
if the being actuated to this by the most philanthropic 
disinterestedness, which manifested itself' in fervent 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for having rendered 
him an instrument of conferring good upon his fellow- 
men; if these qualities may challenge the admiration 
and gratitude of the world, then has the discoverer of 
vaccination an entire right to do so. We say advisedly 
and emphatically discoverer y because it has been foolishly 
argued that Jenner was not the discoverer of the practice 
in the proper sense of the word — An -exposure of the 
fallacy of this objection will at once bring us to the 
history of the subject. 

It has been observed, that in different parts of the 
world, when large numbers of cows had been congregated 
together, an epidemic disease has appeared among them 
at irregular and rare inteWals. This disease manifests 
itself by the appearance of pustules, (pimples containing 
matter,} and especially on the udders of these animals. 
The disease, from the resemblance it bears to the small- 
pox in the human subject, has been caMed the cow^or; 
mdeed, recent experiments have proved that it and 
small-pox are, as anticipated by Jenner, merely mild 
and maUgnant varieties of the same disease. It had long 
been observed that this disease from the cow was com- 
municable to the hands of the milkers, producing in them 
a mild and local eruption. Moreover, it had long been 
popularly observed, in the dairy counties, that persons 
who had contracted this disease from the cow, were in a 
remarkable manner exempt from attacks of small-pox. 
It is therefore true, in the limited acceptation of the 
terra, that Jennt r did not discover the protective power 
of vaccination. **But the mere fact, which was passed by 
unheeded and unimproved by the other medical prac- 
titioners in the county where he resided, ((Gloucester,) 
struck his observant mind even in his youth ; and, for 
years and years after, the developement of this fact, and 
its conversion into a meaas of practical utility, were the 
grand objects of his life. He devoted some years to the 
minute observance of the disease in the cows, and 
among the milkers, and satisfied himsctlf of its true 
nature, and of the means of distinguishing it from other 
spurious affections which resembled it. He made no 
secret of his investigations, and in 1780 he visited Lon- 
don, with the hope of being able to excite the attention 
of some of the learned men of the met^polis. He there 
met with little or no encouragement, **and was thrown 
upon his own intelligent perseverance; indeed, at a sub- 
sequent period, when he proposed presenting a memoir 
upon the subject to the Royal Society, he was cautioned 
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not to risk losing tke reputation he had acquired in that 
body on account of his researches in natural history. 
He persevered, and in 1796 he vaccinated a child with 
some matter taken from the hands of a milker ; this child 
was afterwards inoculated for the small-pox, and re- 
sisted that disease successfully : he continued his experi- 
ments, and in 1798 announced his grand discovery to 
the world, detailing twenty -three cases of its successful 
application. 

His state of mind, after the first success of his experi- 
ments, is thus depicted in his Journal. — He was in the 
habit of meditatmg much upon the subject among the 
meadows adjoining Berkeley Castle. 

While the vaccine discovery was progressing, the joy I 
felt at the prospect before me of being the instrument des- 
tined to take away from the world one of its greatest ealami- 
ties, blended with the fond hope of enjoying independence 
and domestic peace and happiness, was often so excessive, 
that in pursuing my favourite subject among the meadows, 
I have sometimes found myself in a kind of reverie. It is 
pleasant to me to recollect that these reflections always 
ended in devout acknowledgments to that Being from whom 
this and all other mercies flow. 

His announcement was received with so much scepti- 
cism at first, that no subject could be obtained in London 
for some months, whereon to demonstrate the experi- 
ment. This having at last been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, the practice was soon followed with avidity and 
priacipitation. Mr Cline and other friends urged Jenner 
to settle in London, assuring him that a large fortune 
would await him. Attached to the charms of a rural life, 
and of the most limited desires in point of fortune, he re- 
fused. But peace and quiet were no longer to be his 
portion ; from this period all his energies were requir d, 
not only to defend vaccination from the attacks of in- 
terested opponents, but, in a far greater degree, from the 
exaggerated and indiscriminate view of it taken by many 
of its supporters. Forgetting the laborious investiga- 
tions Jenner had gone through, and the rules he had laid 
down for the adoption of the practice, numbers, believing 
the operation to be much simpler than it is, by neglect- 
ing the requisite precautions, propagated an affection 
resembling, but less protective than, the true one. A 
calamitous event of this kind occurred at the Small-pox 
Hospital, where, by inadvertency, the true vaccine virus 
became contaminated with small-pox matter, and in this 
state was distributed over the country and abroad, giving 
rise to inefficient protection and much disappointment. 
Dr. Jenner was unceasing in endeavouring to correct these 
errors, and in spreading correct ideas upon the subject ; 
but in many of his professional rivals he found much evil 
spirit and bstinacy that disheartened him, and he ob- 
tained much more efficient assistance from non-profes- 
sional persons, especially ladies, who were not too self- 
sufficient to listen to and follow the instructions of a 
man who had devoted his life to the inquiry. The re- 
peated blunders which occurred, and the conduct of some 
who wished to divert all the honour and emolument of 
the practice to themselves, at last obliged him to repair 
to the metropolis. 

Vaccination extended most rapidly, in that forming a 
remarkable contrast to the history of inoculation. As 
early as 1799 the Duke of York, 'seeing the great im- 
portance of the practice, caused its general adoption in 
the army, and both he and his brother, our late king, 
were always warm patrons of the practice. By 1801 
6000 persons had been vaccinated in England, and most 
of them tested with the small-pox. 

It is remarkable that the practice was received with 
much more avidity, and much more abundantly employed 
on the Continent than in the country of its birth. Dr. 
De Carro most extensively introduced it throughout 
Germany, and Dr. Sacco, in Italy, in eight years vacci- 
nated himself 600,000 patients, and by deputy 700,000 
others. Vaccination was introduced into Russia by the 



empress-mother, who presented Jenner with a handsome 
diamond, and wrote an excellent letter to him. The 
first child vaccinated was called Vaccinoff, and was peo- 
sioned for life. In Sweden and Denmark it was soon 
adopted, and rendered compulsory, with the happiest 
effect. Owing to our unfortunate differences with Frances, 
the vaccine matter was not introduced into that country 
until 1800, when it was adopted with enthusiasm. After 
the practice was introduced into Spain, Dr. Balmis 
obtained from the queen a commission to extend the 
blessing to all the Spanish colonies in Asia and America | 
and a well-appointed expedition, having on board a num- 
ber of young children, m order to keep up the supply of 
matter, circumnavigated the globe, not for the purpose of 
effecting bloody conquests, or introducing among unci- 
vilized nations corrupt manners, but for diffusing the 
antidote to the greatest bane of those portions of the 
human race. It was conveyed to the United States in 
1 799, and thence gradually to the native Indians. Jenner 
was most anxious to transmit the virus to the Fast, 
wherein the small-pox raged with virulence; but failune 
after failure occurred, imtil, by the ingenuity of De 
Carro> it was enclosed in wax balls, and conveyed io 
Bombay, by way of Constantinople, and quickly diffused 
over India. The Marquis of Wellesley exerted himself 
actively in its propagation, and in removing the preju- 
dices which many of the Hindoos felt against it, from its 
originating with the cow. We will not pursue farther 
the detail of the progress of vaccination ; suffice it to 
say, that in little more than six years it became difiused 
over the habitable globe. 

The effects of this extensive diffusion were striking 
and satisfactory. In many countries small-pox was infi- 
nitely diminished in frequency and mortality, and in 
others seemed to be exterminated. Ceylon resembled 
formerly a deserted place, after an epidemic of small- 
pox, and Dr. Christie states, that on the most moderate 
calculation, the smaU-pox swept off one sixth of the 
population. After the introduction of the vaccine by 
the English, in 1800, the mortality from this source 
became trifling. In Sweden and Denmark, by 1805, it 
seemed entirely subdued. In the district of Anspach, 
in Bavaria, out of a population of 300,000, only six 
deaths from small-pox occurred in 1809, and from thence 
to 1818 only one; while in the contiguous state of Wur- 
temburgh, in which the precautions were more lax, the 
disease raged epidemically in 1814-17. In the epidemic 
at Berlin, in 1823, only five persons died, while in one 
prior to the introduction of vaccine, 1600 persons 
perished. 

In concluding this article it may be desirable to pre- 
sent a slight sketch of the present state of vaccination. 
For several years after its introduction it was believed to 
be a complete preventive of the small-pox, and Jenner 
fondly hoped that the disease would by its means become 
exterminated. Further experience has, however, shown 
that small-pox does occasionally occur after vaccination, 
and, although the disease so produced is usually ren- 
dered much milder, yet has death even sometimes re- 
sulted. The small-pox, too, which for the first ten or 
twelve years after the introduction of vaccination was 
much subdued, has of late years broken out again with 
violence, and although its ravages have been much less 
extensive than heretofore, and chiefly fallen upon the 
unprotected, yet has much alarm been thereby excited. 
It is true that where vaccination has least extended, the 
disease has raged most; thus, Ireland has suffered from 
this cause less than England, and portions of this latter 
country, in which vaccination has been well attended to, 
have received an entire immunity. So, too, in tl» armj 
and navy the prevalence of the disease has been very 
much diminished. Still, in countries, as Sweden, Russia, 
Italy, Ceylon, in which vaccination had been most effect- 
ually practised, and in which the small-pox for a while 
ceaaed to appear, that disease hj® of-1^ Recurred and 
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atUcked many of the yaecinated, and such cases are on 
the increase. 

The reason of, and remedy for, this diminished pro- 
tective power of the vaccine virus have occupied much 
attention of late years, hoth at home and abroad. Its 
failure has been attributed by some to the deterioration 
arismg from the matter having passed through so many 
individuals; but the experience of the Vaccine Board 
and Small-pox Hospital leads to the opinion that the 
same virus which has passed from person to person to 
the number of 1500 or 1600, still produces as active 
and as protective a disease as at first. This would seem 
to prevent the necessity of again having recourse to the 
cow, which however has in some instances of late been 
done with success. Another reason has been sought in 
the imperfect manner in which the process of vaccina- 
tion has often been conducted, and the spurious and 
only partially protective virus thus diffused. This, as 
anticipated by Jenner, has led to many evils, and it is 
even said, that no person vaccinated by him has been 
known thus to suffer; still its influence has been ex- 
aggerated, and the small-pox has undoubtedly frequently 
occurred in persons who have been vaccinated with the 
greatest care and with the purest virus. The most 
generally entertained opinion upon the subject is, that 
the influence of vaccination is only temporary, and that 
it requires renewal. Many facts are in support of this 
opinion, and it has been most extensively acted upon on 
the Continent* It has been attempted, but with little 
success, to fix the exact period when the influence thus 
wears out, in order to determine when re'Vaccination 
should be instituted. It would seem, however, that 
those who have been vaccinated in inflPancy often re-ac- 
quire the susceptibility to small-pox as they approach the 
period of manhood, and especially when they change 
the climate to which they have been habituated. The 
proportion of those in whom vaccination thus loses its 
mfluence is not known, but is still very inconsiderable, 
although on the increase. 

In epidemics the small-pox has been found to be re- 
dsted by the vaccinated in proportion as they were 
young, while they became more liable to it as tney re- 
ceded from the period when the operation was performed. 
So, too, re-vaccination (the success of which has been 
regarded as evidence of the susceptibility to small-pox 
being renewed,) has been found to succeed on the adult 
but not on the child. In the Prussian army 47,000 
soldiers were re-vaccinated in 1837, and a full effect 
resulted in 24,000; not one of these took the small- 
pox, although it was extensively prevalent. In Wurtem- 
berg 44,248 were re-vaccinated, and only one became 
affected with the small-pox. In the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, the small-pox attacked many who had been vac- 
cinated, a decree for universal re-vaccination was issued, 
and the disease disappeared. Of 21 6 children re-vacci- 
nated at the FoundUng Hospital, only eleven succeeded. 
At all events, the practice of re-vaccination should be 
put in force ; it is, at least, harmless, and either sup- 
plies the valuable information that the protective power 
of the original vaccination is not worn out, or where this 
is the case, it renews it. 

Even with the qualification that experience has placed 
upon the degree of benefit to be derived from vaccina- 
tion, yet it continues one of the greatest boons ever pre- 
sented to the human race. It must be recollected that 
the small-pox itself sometimes occurs a second time, as 
it does also after inoculation; and although, perhaps, it 
occurs more frequently after even properly performed 
vaccination, yet the cfif^rence is not so great as supposed. 
But the important fact must be noticed, that while the mor- 
tality from the natural small-pox was about twenty-five in 
the hundred, that where the disease occurs after vaccina- 
tion, it is but nine. Of the advantages conferred by the 
practice, the diminished amount of mortality and in- 
creased duration of humaalife testify : thus, whue in 1780 



the annual mortality was one in forty, m 1821 it was 
about one in fifty-eight. This is more striking still when 
applied to children, — ^the frequent victims heretofore of 
small-pox. Mr. Edwards states, that prior to the intro- 
duction of vaccination, sixty per cent, in London, and 
forty per cent, in all England died, while, during the 
twenty yeaTs ending with 1830, these numbers have been 
reduced respectively to thirty and twenty per cent. It 
is true that the whole improvement cannot be attributed 
to the diminution of small-pox, but it may be fsdrly 
stated, that a large portion of it may, especially as that 
dreadful disease, even where it did not terminate fatally, 
laid the seeds for many future maladies. It is a minor, 
but yet an important consideration, that the amount ot 
personal disfigurement, the loss of eye-sight, &c., from 
small-pox have immensely diminished. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, between 40,000 and 50,000 persons were 
formerly supposed to perish of small-pox, and, in pro- 
portion to the increase of population, that mmiber, but 
for vaccination, would probably now amount to 80,000. 
In London, wherein the mortality was usually 2000 or 
3000 annually, only 277 died in 1827. Through the 
neglect of vaccination, small-pox has prevailed severely 
in Great Britain this last year, the number of deaths for 
six months amounting to 6000. 

There is no probability that the disease will be eradi- 
cated, but its virulence may be diminished, and its 
sphere contracted. This will be best brought about by 
an extensive system of vaccination. No one who has 
not examined into the subject can imagine the number 
of unprotected persons yet in this country. Vaccination, 
adopted almost universdly by the wealthy and educated 
classes, has been opposed by the ignorance, carelessness, 
indolence, and prejudices of their poorer brethren. It 
is not until the scourge arrives among them that it is 
discovered to how great a degree precautions against it 
have been neglected. Compulsory vaccination would be 
contrary to the genius and habits of this country, but 
facilities should be offered with unbounded liberahty ; and 
it is with that view that the Vaccination Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament last session by Lord Ellenborough, 
and is now part of the law of the land. By it gratuitous 
vaccination is everywhere offered to the poorer classes of 
the community ; but, for its successful carrying out, the 
advice and persuasions of their more fortunate neigh- 
bours will be required, and will, we are persuaded, not 
be foimd wanting. Another provision of this bill is 
the punishment, as a misdemeanour, of the inoculation for 
the Bmall-pox. The persistence in this injurious prac- 
tice has tended much to midntain the disease among us, 
and its prohibition cannot but be of the greatest service. 

J. C. 



AN IMITATION FKOM I. KINGS XIX., 11, 13. 

He passed, and his terrors before him were sent, 
Beneath the strong tempest, the mountains were rent; 
It crumbled to pieces the rocks as it passed 
In its strength ; but Jehovah was not in the blast. 

By internal convulsions her terror expressed. 

The earth the approach of her Maker confessed. 

In the power of the servant, the Master adored, 

For the might of the earthquake contained not the Lord. 

The fire of the Lord from his presence has gone, 
"With the light of his coming the firmament shone, 
As the smoke of a furnace, the mountain became. 
But the Lord, but Jehovah was not in the flame. 

Where then was Thy presence ! The earth is all still, 
The elements hushed are subdued to Thy wilL 
One still small voice only was heard in that hour, 
When thy prophet adoi^ thee> and worshipped thy power. 

F. W. M. 



Nothing can overcome him that is not first overconie bv.to 
own iipafi[inationfl and passiong,— Bishop PATiticK,OQ IC 
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VELVET. 

Vel.vet is one of the most beautiful productions of the 
silk-loom. It has been known in Europe for several 
centuries ; but the secrets of its manufacture were for a 
long time confined to some of the chief cities of Italy. 
From this country the French learned the art, and suc- 
ceeded in improving it. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes • brought numerous French refugees to England, 
about the year 1685, who settled in Spitalfields, and 
practised the art of weaving velvet. 

The reader is probably aware of the process of plain 
weaving with the common loom. A large number of 
threads, forming the lengthy or warpy of the intended 
cloth, are wound upon a cylindrical beam or roller, and 
pass from thence through a harness, composed of move- 
able parts, called heddles. Each of these heddles re- 
ceives its portion of the threads of the warp, and is 
alternately moved up and down, so that the threads of 
the warp are alternately raised amd lowered. Each time 
the warp is opened by the separation of its alternate 
threads, a shuttle, containing Uie woofy or transverse 
thread, is thrown across it, and this thread, being driven 
into its place by a frame called a latfy gradually forms 
by its repeated crossing the material to be woven. In 
the weaving of velvet, however, in addition to the warp 
and woof, there is a soft shag, or pile, produced by 
inserting short pieces of silk-thread, doubled, under the 
woof, and these stand up in so large a number, and so 
compactly, as to dondeal the interlacings of the warp and' 
woof which are seen in plain weaving. Thb silky pile 
imparts to velvet its peculiar softness to the fouch', as 
well as beauty to the eye ; but the production of these 
results depends in great measure upon the uniform 
evenness of the pile. To insure this latter quality, it is 
necessary to have all the threads of the pile of equal 
length, which requires some skill, and much patient 
attention on the part of the weaver : 

In weaving velvet^ the loom is first prepared as in the 
ordinary process of plain weaving : another set of threads 
is then prepared to go in the direction of the threads of 
the warp, which set is kept distinct from the warp by 
being stretched diagonally as shown in the figure, which 




SBCTION, BXHIBITINO THB STBUOTUBB OF TBLTXT. 

represents the structure of velvet, and the plan adopted 
to combine the thrrawis of the woof with the* pile. At 
aOy are the threads of the warp, and the dots placed in 
the loops show 'the section of the woof threads : at b are 
the threads intended . for. the pile,, and these threads 
meet those of the warp in the angle c. The weaver 
places in this aiigle a brass wire* of the same length as 
the breadth of the piece of woven stuff, so that dlthe 
pile threads are above the wire, and those of the warp 
below it. By the action of the treadles the alternate 
threads of the warp are raised, the shuttle is thrown, 
and passes over the pile threads, and the alternate threads 
of the warp, which are depressed; the batten is then 
made to strike up against the woof, the interlacing of the 
warp and Woof is effected, and a loop of the pile 
thread is formed over the wire as at dd. It is neces- 
sary to pass the shuttle thrice between each insertion of 
the wire: the thread for the first woof is coarser than 
that employed for the other two, and the action of the 
batten forces the wire into its proper position. The 
upper part of this wire has a groove running along it : 
by means, therefore, of a sharp-edged tool, called a 
treuat, passed along the groove, the loops dd axe divided, 
the wire is liberated, the pile is formed as at ee, and 
thus the process of weaving velvet is completed. 

The weaver, however, finds it necessary to employ 

• * See Sulurday Magmintt yo\. zrii., p. M. 



two wires, one of which remains in the texture, while 
the other is. cut out: the reason for thip is, that the pile 
threads may not be liberated and the whole process de- 
ranged; bHt as one wire is secured by the threads of the 
woof,- the pile threads are prevented from being set at 
liberty while the loops are being cut. As soon as the 
wire IS liberated from the first loop of, it is again inserted 
in the angle c; and when it has been secured as before, 
the wire forming the second loop d in the figure, but 
now the first loop, is cut out, and so on alternately. At 
one time the richest velvets were formed of thirty-ei^t 
loops to the inch, but this beautiful substance, velvet, 
has been so much in demand, and persons are willing to 
pay such high prices for the richest productions, that 
now as manyas fifty-five loops are woven into an inch 
of velvet. This circumstance will enable the reader to 
form some idea of the extremely tedious process of 
velvet-weaving. The wire reqiiires to be inserted and 
cut out again fifty-five times in the space of an inch, 
that is, a strip of velvet otie inch broad, and whose 
length is equal to that of the breadth of the piece. And 
when we consider that the threads of the woof are of 
difi^rent degrees- of fineness, rendering two shuttlet 
necessary, which must be exchanged at frequent but un- 
equal intervals, we can form an estimate of the incessant 
care and vigilance necessary on the part of the weaver 
in conducting these various operations. Much caution 
and dexterity, too, are required in cutting the loops: for 
however simple the operation of passing a knife along a 
straight edge may appear, yet this part of the process 
can only be ac<iuired by long practice; for the smallest 
deviation from the stt^ght fine -would injure the appear- 
ance of the velvet.' • The weaver being thus occupied in 
so many distinct operations in rapid succession, finds his 
work to increase very slowly, and he has been very in- 
dustrious if at the end of a long day's work he has woven 
a yard of plain velvet. 

It will be seen from what we have stated that the 
richness of velvet depends upon the number of threads 
forming the pile : the degrees of richness are accordingly 
indicated in this way, and the manufacturer speaks of 
velvet of two, four, or six threads, according to the num- 
ber of the pile threads inserted. The striped velvet, with 
which waistcoats are sometimes made, is produced by 
leaving uncut a number of the pile loops. > 

The peculiarly rich effect of velvet results from the 
absorption of the light which falls upon its surface, and 
hence too arises the sombre . effect when much of this 
substance meets the eye. 

* A room hung round with black cloth or velvet, and a~ 
coffin, on which is shed the light of wax-tapers, is an im- 
pressive spectacle. ^ The light falling upon the cloth or 
velvet, is absorbed ; and the feeling of gloom arises from the 
circimistance that nothing seems to reflect light. Whereas^ 
in a room, whose sides are covei-ed with mirrors, reflecting 
the various lights ; where niusic and merry voices mingle in 
concert, how different is the scene 1 Even in the absence of 
human beings, and especially happy and innocent (mes, 
whose. presence blesses and enlivens almost eveiy scene, tho 
room yet appears cheerful, in consequence of the abundance 
of rejected light, the absence or absorption of which, is, in 
general, attended by a gloomy prospect. — ^Tomlinson's 
SttidenfB Manual o/JVatural Phmsophy. 



It should be impressed on the minds of persons in general 
that those plants which afford the most efficacious medicine 
in the hanas of the skilful practitioner, are the most dan- 
gerous in those of the ignorant, and should therefore never 
be used as a domestic remedy, — ^Phillips. 

Endkavoxjr yourself to do good to' all men, and neva 
speak evil of them that be absent.— ^ir Thomas Smith. 
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THE TOWN OF LYNN, NORFOLK. 




SAINT KICHOLAl CHAPEL, LTNN. 



Iw the flmmghingr town of Lynn, Norfolk, Btands the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, (said to he the hurgest parochial 
chapel in the kmgdom,) of the architectural emhellish- 
ments of which we give our readers a specimen n the 
ahove view of the southern porch. 
^ Lynn is situated chiefly on the eastern hank of the 
river Ouse, about twelve miles from the sea, where that 
river, having gradually widened its channel, becomes 
very considerable, and nearly equal to the Thames above 
London Bridge. This important stream is sometimes 
called the Great Ouse, to distinguish it from the Lesser 
Ouse, which is one of its tributaries. It is also called 
Vol, XVia. 



the Ecutem Ouse, to distingush it from the iVbrMtf»*ii 
or Yorkshire river of that^name. To this river the 
town of L3rnn owes its chief importance, for by it com- 
mercial intercourse is carried on with the interior of the 
country to a great extent, and a communication with 
the sea is formed. It would be interesting to trace the 
course of this river from the place of its rise on the 
borders of Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire, through 
the midland counties, of which it traverses a considera- 
ble part, to its junction with the sea. Many ancient 
halls and noble edifices grace its banks and those of its 
I tributary streams, and the fenny and marshy districts 
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througli wlikh* it flows have also tbe^f ^^ pecvfi$$ 
interest. Bat we we ^im t^'ijp^ of fy$ town, of l^^n 
^lelf^ and of the ediftise we Imve selected for d^sc^riptioa^ 

Liynn is situate on th^ d^^terh side of Mavs^land^ 
and of the Great Level or Fen Country, and h^ been 
called the great metropolis of the Fens. It was an* 
cieiUly ealled^ Bishop's Lynn, haviDg* bcm under the 
jurisdiction, both temporal and spiritiial, of the Bishops 
of Norwich, who had a palace where Gaywood Hall 
HOW stands. The episcopal authority was surrendered 
in the reign of Henrv the Eighth, and from that time 
the town was called King's Lpin. Durifig Ihe «onteet 
between John and the barons, Lynn was remarkable for 
ita constant adherence to the king, who remained there 
for some time, and at the prayer of the bishop made 
the town a free borough; he presented to the inhabitants 
a silver cup, weighing seventy-three ounces, richly grilt, 
and enamelled, which is still preserved by die corpora- 
tion. 

The trade of Ljrnn appears to have been considerable 
as far back as the time of Edward the Confessor, and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century the town had 
risen to such a height of commercial importance, that 
the revenue paid to the crown waa two-Jbhirds of that 
arising from the trade of the port of London* The 
harbour is extensive, and can accommodate three hundred 
sail, but th entrance is siHnewhat dangerous from tb^ 
shifting of the sands which accumulate there, and th* 
anchorage is rendered difficult by the nature <^ the soil 
and by the rapidity of the tide, which rises to the height 
of twenty feat* The situation of the port of Lynn rear 
ders it a place pf uwch foreign and coasting trade : it im- 
ports wine from Spain and Portugal ; timber, deals, hemp, 
and tallow from the Baltic; com from the northern parts 
of Europe ; oil-cake from Holland ; and timber from 
America. It supplies the neighbouring districts with 
these imported articles, as well as with agricultural pro- 
duce, by means of its extensive eoas^ng trade. W^te 
sand of a particular sort is sent to the glass manufacto- 
ries of Newcastle and Leith; and lai^ quantities of 
shrimps are conveyed from this coast to the London mar- 
kets. Not less than one hundred and fifty thousand chal- 
drons of coal are annually brought into this port, for the 
distribution of whiah in the neighbouring counties, t)^ 
Ouse and its tributaries, with the v^ous canals com- 
municating with them, afford great advantages. Thal^ 
the reader may judge of the extent of traffic conne^ct^ 
with this port, we may mention, that in the year )S3($9 
sixty British and one hundred and iiirefity Ibrdgn ships 
entered inwards from foreign parts, ai^ twenty-one Sntr 
ish, and one hundred and ten foreign vfMsels cleare4 oi^t- 
wards. Several ships used to be fitted out annually fi)r 
the Greenland whale fishery, but this Inrpinch of the Wi- 
ness has of late years greatly decUnedf Ship-b^ildifig 
has been carried on at Lynn frovfi an early period, ^^i 
is not at present of very considera)]^ note. 

King's L3mn comprises the pafishef ff AH Saints, 
St. Margaret's, and St. Edmund. Of tb# i^^^rches f4 
Lynn, St. Margaret's bein^ i^f^bMJf A» WWt ^- 
portant edifice, first demands our attention. This church 
was founded about the close of the eleventh, or com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, by Herbert de Lo- 
zinga, bishop of Norwich. Accordhig to an old record, 
he commenced building it at the request of the men of 
the town of Lynn, but the contributions proving in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the work, he had recourse 
to the unworthy expedient of offering indulgences, or 
pardon of crimes for forty days, to all who would con- 
tribute to the undertaking. This plan proved eminently 
successful in rabing money sufficient for the comple- 
tion of the edifice; "the work," says the historian of 
Lynn, "went on prosperously, was soon finished in a 
magnificent style, and the indulgence effected what an 
appeal to the most pious considerations would probably 
have failed to accomplish." 



I^e church, in its orig^pal state, was of larg«]r^diiiieii- 
aionsy and ittora Q<fiiiicen( than a^ pfasei^v h^ ifr stiD 
presents a nohle appearance^ The wastarii tower £a« 
play difierex^ s^les of architecture, and the Wwer part 
of tb^m is evidently very ancient. The interior consista 
of a nave with aisles, a chancel, or choir, with aisles, and a 
transept ^ ^1 jmite^opce adorned one qf ibp wi<Smp 
towers, but this spore fell in 1741, and did mock dattuigv 
to the body of the church. Soon after that event, the 
k^ tower, or lan^iom^ whidi rose ahove the iAtaraaft- 
tion of the cross aisles, was taken down through fear of 
aainular ouafpirtane.. 

Tne chapel or ease to ISt. Margaret's is St. Nicholas, 
an elegant chapel, built upon the site of one much more 
ancient, and etaborately decorated in many of its parte. 
The south porch may be seen by our eng^raving to be 
covered witn a variety of minute ornaments. The rcx^ of 
the porch is handsomely groined with stone, and at the 
intersection of the ribs are some heads and figures in bold 
relief, but much obscured by whitening. The interior of 
the chapel of St. Nicholas consists of a lofty nave, with 
two side iMsIes: its architecture is thus described by the 
Rev. Edward Edwards. 

The distingmshing chaiacters of this etructare, as seen 
from within, are llgfatness» simplicity, and perfect uniformiQr 
of style, the tower alone heiog of earlier date than the rest 
of the &bric. ^he piUars tte slender, having the horizontal 
section of the shaft i^iany io the fonn of a truncated 
lozenge, relieved by i^allow fliitings, and raised about four 
fret mm the groi^iid by eorresponding bases. They have 
no capitals, but small prsckets, which support the inner 
ribs of the arches. Opposite the (^riches, in the side aisles, 
are an equal numlw of wii^^ews: between the windows 
are niches or canoDias, The Sfis^ ai^ west windows are 
very large, with a pleMiog mixture W cfprved and rectilinear 
tracery, and embaUlea ernamei^ts i^PfW the transoms. More 
ornament has been bestowed 09 the o^rs than on any other 
part of the buildinff, The wmi4m door- way, in particular, 
is divided by a muJJJMm. which sppppjrta an elegant nichcL 
and is adorxied with otner sculpti^re m ^one. The small 
south door- way is i)9 the same style, as is also the laiger 
door-way towards the iMNrtht Tk^ mnt pf the South Pmk 
is still more elaboratly 

The original chapel b wA )iy Pariqn to have been 
founded by Williani^ Turbus. p^ De T^rhe, bishop of 
Norwich, who was eopseerate4 19 1146> fnddiedin 1174. 
Pe gave it to the mpfiks of A# Priory of Norwich, but 
forbade the rights of baptism jsnd xnarHage to be per- 
fio^nqsed in it, in prdar to ipMiriF its dependency on the 
church of St. Marfiliret's* Attempts were made, at 
VMXm^ times, to raise it to th^ digni^ of a parochial 
chi^T!^ hut it haa ever rewnii^ed annexed to St. Marga* 
f$^% as a chapel of ease* 

Tba^fice appears to hava heao rebn^t in its present 
s^Ute during the reign of ^ward the Third, and until 
laMy f ^gure closely r^mMmf th^ usual portraits of 
that uu^arch, with three erpwns on h^ sceptre, embel- 
lished ^ centre of ^ west window. The ornaments 
above ^ aauppied niches at the west door are also said 
t49 Upp^af very much like the crest of the same king, as 
H^nssented on his first gold coin, the quarter florin. 

The churches of All Saints and of West Lynn have 
nothing remarkable in them to require description, and 
the church of North Lynn, or Lynn St. Edmund's, was 
swept away by an irruption of the tide, or by the inun- 
dation of fresh waters, caused by the additton of tU 
Grant, the Ouse, and the Nene, to the other rivers which 
had their passage to the sea uear this town. 

At ^ small cUstauce ftrom Uie town of Lym atanda a 
very singular little building, called the Chapel of Onr 
Lady on the Mount. <<If other buildings attraet notice 
by weir magnitude," says the author before quoted 
''this deserves it from its peculiar smallness. It is sa 
well proportioned, yet so extremely diminutive, thai it 
seems like a beautiful model for a uiuch larger edifice, 
or it may not iii^roperly be denominated a cathedral for 
Lilliputian^ ." The history of this (^lapel is invalvad in 
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much ob&6aritir* Th^ it# t^cdidi dtftaUt of offerings 
made by deyotees at the chapel of the Yivgin Mary at 
the Mount, but the uses to which the buildmg has been 
applied at various periods, subsequent to the date of 
-tiidw reeords, hate been of a Tery opposite character. 
In 1638 we ^dit to haye been used as a store-house for 
gunpowder: in 1643 it beeam^ a plaoe of arms, and 
bad a regular bastion ^irown up in frosi of it^ and it is 
supfpoaed that a dst^m, risible tintil a few years sinee, 
in the lower apartmCBt, waa used as a reserroir for 
wrater. In 1665 it was used as il pest^ionse, and in 
1788 tiie use of the chapel was granted to a teacher of ^ 
aavigation for aa (A>serratory« 

There are still existing die remaks of several other 
eodesiasticid e<fifices at Lynui A tower^ ninety f^t 
hi^i remains ef th6 meaastery M the Qrey or Fraii- 
oiseaa Friars^ and serves as a landidark to yessels 
entering the harbour^ Seteral ol^r signs of fbrmer 
molMiatle iHSiitiitions ar« alio to be met with in the 
town. Lynn has four altiis-'hoases, and ma&y charitable 
inetitaMns, an endowed grattunar-school, national and 
Laneasteriati schools, a mechanics* institution, a paro- 
ehial and a snbsdHption library. The popidation of the 
berotigli was^ in 1831, 13,370« 



Taa name of a country may be obliterated froin a inap, the 
deeds of heroes be emiced firom the annals of the world ; 
the pursuit cf truth can only cease when man ia no more : 
its light may be veiled by i^onmce, craft, or cupidity, but 
it cannot be extinguished. The cities that gave burth to the 
illustrious philosophers of old have long cemd to axist^ yet 
the immortal works of those sages that have escaped the 
ravages of time, are still as fr^ and luxuriant as when 
their glorious oratory enchanted and captivated Uieir disci- 
ples' ears. — Millxkobn's OuriosiHea qfifedieai Experience. 



Great mental capadty alone, will never nuse mther indi- 
viduals or nations to sreatness or happiness. It is not mere 
mental ^ower, but me right application of it, that brings 
our species to perfection. We taiow how possible it isfor 
men to possess powerful abilities and extensive knowledge, 
and yet live a curse to th^ own eountry and to themselves. 
But what then, it may be said, is become of the boasted 
alliance between knowledge and virtue? The aUiance 
is indeed strong, but it is not because there is a necessary 
connexion between the bare knowledge of £iicts add nioial 
emotions.' It is because, moral sensibilitj being a part of 
our nature, we cannot dwell long upon any subject, nor 
investigate all its relations, without discenung in it some 
drcimistanoes that touch on moral nature, and awdcen a 
sentiment. No one is destitute of aU mond feding, but 
some people have very Httie bjr nature, or It may have been 
destroyed by the strength and indulgence of their pasaioiu ; 
and in such cases the most thcmmgh Imowledge of^the fiiMJts 
that move others to admiration and lov^ will have no 
effect upon them. It is not the philosopher's laborious 
analy^ nor the fulness of his d^a^mstnifion of the times 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, that have a moral 
effect. It is the perception of order and contrivance of 
beauty, and of infinity teeming with existence, whidi 
kindles within him feelings of aomiration inherent in his 
nature. In like manner, when we sti£dy the sciences 
that relate to human life, it is not the logical proof, tiiat 
certain means will produce certain results, that causes our 
emotions, but that sympathy with the good of mankind is 
implanted within Us; and pictures of their eOod, laid 
strongly before u% move that affection. The cold and the 
sordid will not feel it, boWevor perfidctiy they learn the 
science. 

The tendfflicy of knowledge and study, therelbre, cer- 
tainly is to promote right feeling and conduct in general, 
by occupying tiiQ |nm4 alWays about. the true and the 
useful ; but a tendency is not a certainty, for it may be 
overruled by opposing circumstances; and the mass of 
mankind are maae selnsh and stolid by their gross habits of 
life. 



Physic, fbr the most part, is nothing else but the substitute 
'for exerciSd of temperance.^AnDisoK, 



GARDEN HERBS. 

CHAMOMILE. 



The genenc name of this herb is Anthemis^ derived, as 
ancient story tells us, from a virgin shepherdess, named 
AihemU^ who kept her flock near Cuma, and not far 
from the cave where one of the Sibyls delivered her 
oracles. Athemis was frequentiy required to assist in 
the mystic ceremonies, and on one of these occasions 
was so overcome with terror that she died on the spot, 
and was immediately transformed into a plant bearing 
flowers, which received her name. 

This herb was also called Leucanthemisy or Leuctm- 
themtUy from tbe whiteness of the double blosson^; 
Eranthemony because it flourished in the spring; and 
Chanuetnelon (from which the English name is derived), 
because its savour was said to resemble that of an apple. 

The getiiu of plants to which chamomile belongs il ^f 
the compound-flowered order* It is distinguished by 
having the scales that surround its flower-heads mem- 
branous at the border, like those of a chrysanthemum, 
from which genus it differs chiefly in the receptacle of 
the flowers being provided with little chaffjr projections. 

The wild chamomile is found more efficacious for the 
purposes to which the herb is applied than the cultji- 
vated sorts. It is frequent on many of the commons 
of England^ and its finely cut leaves, scarcely elevating 
themaelves above the level of the earth, and rich-looking 
flowers, of which the ray is white, but the disk deep 
yellow, have a pleasing e^ect amidst the scanty herbage 
of such situations. The whole plant is intensely bitter, 
especially the yellow flowers composing the msk. In 
the cultivated sort the white flowers of the ray almost 
supersede the yellow ones : the disk becomes extreme^ 
small, and thus the flowers possess the bitter principle 
in a less powerful degree. Besides the principle fbr 
which chamomile is eUefly celebrated, it has been found 
by chemists to contain tannin, camphor, and a volatile 
ou, of a beautiful blue colour. The description of this 
herb, given by Gerarde, is exceedingly accurate, and 
gives a better idea of it than anything we could say. 

The common cammomile hath many weak and fo^de 
branches trailing upon the ground, takmg hold of the top 
of the earth as it runnetii, whereby it greatiy increaseth. 
The leaves are very fine, and much ja^ed^ and deeply cut, 
of a strong sweet smell ; among which come forth tb^ 
flowers like unto the field daisy, bordered about the edge 
with a pale of white leaves : the middle part is yellow, com- 
eosed of such thrums close thrust together as is that of the 
( \aisy. The root is very small, and thready. 

The may-weed {Anthemis cotula) greatly resembles 
cLunomile, but is erect of growth, of a branching habit, 
anO. exceedingly disagreeable in its odour. 

THe most ancient recommendation of chamomile, as a 
medical herb, was made by Asclepiades, the Bithynian, 
who was renowned for his great skill in physic, and 
lived to a very advanced age, without ever having expe- 
rienced a day s illness. Pliny tells us that he pledged 
himself to cease to act as a physician if he should be 
ever known to be sick. This celebrated man was en- 
treated by Mithridates, king of Pontus, to reside at his 
court, and was even visited by ambassadors on the part 
of the king, with offers of reward if he would comply 
with the request; but Asclepiades had determined to 
exercise his skill in Rome; and there accordingly he 
went, and became the foimder of a sect in physic, which 
was called after his name. 

Recommended by such high authority, it is no wonder 
that the heib chamomile was highly esteemed among 
the Romans. An extract from the flowers and leaves 
was made into lozenges, for the relief of spasmodic 
disorders, as well as for the jaundice, and liver com- 
plaints ; the powder of the dried flowers was administered 
in intermitting fevers; the leaves were g^ven as a 
digestive, emollient, and diuretic medicine; and the 
whole plant was pounded, as a remedy against the sting 
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of serpents and oUier reptiles. The plant was also used 
in garlands, and even during winter a plentiful supply 
was to be had in its dried state for this purpose, as well 
as for use as a medicine. 

Gerarde quotes from Galen concerning the virtues 
of chamomile, and adds his own testimony that it 
is of force to digest, slacken, and rarify; that it is a 
special help against wearisomeness, easeth and miti- 
gateth pain, mollifieth and suppleth; is good against the 
colic, and various other diseases, and is mixed with good 
success with all those things that are applied to mitigate 
pain; ''and all these operations," saith he, ''are in our 
vulgar cammomile, as common experience teacheth, for 
it heateth moderately, and drieth Uttle '* 

Culpeper says — 

A ^ecoction made of camomile, and drank, taketh awaj 
aH pams and stitches in the side : the flowers of camomile, 
beaten, and made up into balls with gil, drive away all 
sorts of agues, if the part srieved be anointed with that 
oil, taken nrom the flowers, Srom the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, and afterwards laid to sweat in bed, 
and that he sweats well : this is Neehessor, an Egyptian's 
inedioine. It is profitable for all sorts of agues that come 
ttiher of phlegm, or melancholy, or from an inflammation 
of the bowels ; and there is nothing more profitable for the 
sides and region of the liver and spleen than it It com- 
forteth the sinews that be overstrained, mollifieth all swel- 
lings : it moderately comforteth all puts that have need of 
warmth, and digesteth and dissolveth whatsoever hath need 
ihovof by a wonderful speedy property. S^^p made of 
the juice of camomile, with the flowers, m wmte wine, is a 
remedy against the jaundice and dropsy : the juice of the 
flowers is good to wash the head, and comfort both it and 
the brain: the oil made of the flowers of camomile is much 
used against all hard swelling pains or aches, shrinking of 
the sinews, cramps or pains m the joints, or any other part 
of the body. Nichessor saith, the Egyptians dedicated it 
to the son, because it cured agues, and they were like 
enough to do it, for they are the arrantest apes in their 
xeligion I ever read of. 

In more modem times Dr. James speaks of chamo- 
mile as a plant of many virtues, being stomachic, hepatic, 
nervine, emollient, and carminative, and as affording a 
useful fomentation in cases of inflammation and tumour. 

In later medical bodis we find these uses of the herb 
slightly mentioned. The external use of it is said to be 
little preferable to a simple fomentation with hot or 
warm water, and the powder of chamomile is scarcely 
nsed, on account of the inconvenient bulk of a requisite 
dose. As a domestic remedy, the well-known stomachic 
virtues of a cup of cold chamomile tea, taken fasting, are 
alluded to, and the extract of chamomile is recognized as 
a good simple bitter, and a useful vehicle for other tonics, 
when given in pills. Forty-eight pounds of this extract 
are obtained from a hundred-weight of good flowers. 

We have mentioned this herb as proaucing an oil of 
a beautiful sky-blue colour. This colour is not perma- 
nent, and is only seen in the recently-distilled product. 
The oil of chamomile, which we obtain at the shops, is 
generally foreign, and has become yellow, or brownish 
yellow, and grows viscid by age. Antispasmodic pro- 
perties have been attributed to this oil, and hence it is 
occasionally added to cathartic pills and powders. In 
(rermany this oil rubbed up with powdered sugar is a 
favourite stomachic remedy, but a very unpalatable one. 

The cultivators of herbs in the vicinity of London 
produce the chief supply for the market. There are 
upwards of twenty varieties known to English gardeners, 
one-fourth of which are native plants. They differ 
considerably in their qualities, but those are the most 
esteemed wnich strongly exhale their peculiar fragrancy 
when rubbed. The lai^ double flowers are sometimes 
preferred, but, as we have already said, the bitter prin- 
ciple is most powerful in the disk, or yellow centre ; and 
the single flowers are therefore the best. 

Chamomile is a hardv perennial, and spreads rapidly. 
It is easily propagated by parting the roots in spring. 



CALCULATING MACHINE& 

2. The Apparatus of Saundbrson, GsaaTJiiry 
AND Pascal. 

In our last article on this subject, we promised to 
describe an ingenious contrivance of Dr. Saundn^n, for 
performing arithmetical processes in daricness. This 
remarkabk individual, who was bom in 1682, fbmished 
an instructive example of the extent to which energy 
and persevenmoe may be made to overcome evils of a 
formidable and distressing nature. When only a year 
old, he lost his eyesight by an attack of small-pox; and 
being thus deprived of the blessing of light while jei 
an inifont, his ignorance of its nature and pr<mertie8 was 
afterwards nearly as great as if he had been bom blind* 
Yet such was the natural strength and intelligence of 
his mind, tiiat he mastered all the usual branches of 
school learning, and became eventually Professmr of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, one of the 
most distinguished intellectual offices in England. 

In the course of his mathonatical duties, he had to 
perform many elaborate calculations; and still more was 
this necessary, before he could complete a treatise whichy 
considering the circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced, must be ranked among the most singrular works 
published, viz., his Treatise on Algehreh in two large 
volumes. As the usual modes of writing with pen or pen- 
cil must obviously have been valudess to him, he had to 
devise a method by which he could feel the figures whieh 
he was arranging, or to establish a palpable arithmetic 
We proceed to describe the plan which he adopted. 

His calculating table was a smooth thin board, about 
a foot square, raised on a small frame, so as to lie 
hollow. The board was marked with a great number of 
parallel lines, which were crossed at riffht angles bv 
another series of parallel lines, by which each square 
inch of the surface of the board was divided into lOO 
little squares, each square subdivided into four. At everj 
point cdP intersection a perforation was made, capable of 
receiving a pin; and he always kept at hand two boxes 
filled with pins of two different sixes, or at least having^ 
heads of two different sizes ; since it was by feeling the 
heads of the pins that he was enabled to perfoim cal- 
culations. 
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The particular portion of a pin, or of two pins with 
regard to each other, indicated a* particular figure; and 
for this purpose four Uttle squares were impropriated to 
each figure, in the manner shown in fig. I. A large pm 
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was placed in the centre, for every figure or digit, except 
1» when its place was occupied by a small one. For the 
digits and 1, no pins surrounded the central one; but 
for all the digfits from 2 to 9 inclusive, a small pin was 
placed near the central one, and the position of this 
second pin determined the (Ugit indicated by it; when 
over, under, or at the side, of the central pin, the even 
numbers 2,4,6,8, were indicated; but when placed 
diagonally, the odd nimibers 3, 5, 7, 9, were expressed. 
All this can be seen at a glance by inspecting ^g, I. 

The symbol for each digit being thus established, it 
is easy to conceive that every quantity, large or small, 
might be expressed by an assemblage of such symbols. 
This tablet was large enough to contain a great many such 
symbols ; for the space devoted to each was one-fifth of an 
inch square, a narrow vacant line separating it on every 
side from adjacent symbols. The great pins which usually 
occupied the centres, and which were most frequently 
equidistant, were a guide to direct him in keeping the 
line, to ascertain the limita of every figure, and to pre- 
vent any ambiguity that might otherwise arise. As 
three of the vertical parallels were sufficient for a single 
digit, so three of the horizontal ones sufficed for a Ime 
of figures ; and the next three for another line, and so on. 
If one symbolical arrangement on the right signified the 
unit's digit, that immediately adjoining it on the left was 
the ten's digit, and so on ; and when the figures or digito 
were thus expressed, it is obvious that any of the usual 
computations could be performed, in the same order as 
with pencil or pen, provided the sense of touch were 
sufficiently delicate to detect at once the relative positions 
of the pins, and whether the central one were large or 
small. In this reispect the blind are often remarkably 
expert; for having one medium with the external worlli 
quite shut out, their attention is directed with greater 
intensity to those which remain. Saunderson could 
place and displace the pins with incredible quickness and 
facility; he could also break off in the middle of a cal- 
culation, and resume it when he pleased, — recalling to 
mind the condition of the computation by merely draw- 
ing his fingers gently over the table. 

Fig. 2 representa a portion of a table which was left 
by Dr. Saunderson, and which he i4>pears to have 
arranged for his own use. The surface of the tablet is 
seen to be divided into minute squares, of which one 
hundred are contained in a square inch; and if we sepa- 
rate these lines mto parcels of three in width and three 
in height, each parcel will be devoted to one symbol or 
figure. We then have eight lines of figures^ one under 
another, each line containing five fig^ures, or expressing 
tens of thousands. So long as the arrangement of 
the pins was undisturbed, it is obvious that such a table 
would be a permanent one, which could be referred to 
at any time, and it appears to have been for such pur- 
poses that this method was peculiarly valuable to Saun- 
derson. After Saunderson s death there were found 
four t bleta, eleven inches long, five and a half broad, 
and half an inch thick, divided by lines in the manner 
before described, and perforated at the pointa of inter- 
section of the lines. On these tablets pins were arranged, 
so as to form small tables, having apparently a con- 
nexion with the sines, tangents, and secanto of angles. 
He also made use of his tableta for geometrical dia- 
grams, by sticking pins in at certain pointa, and winding 
a piece of fine thread or silk from one pin to another: 
the pins indicated angles or comers, and the thread 
indicated right lines : a rough approximation to curved 
lines could sJso be produced, by placing the pins very 
close together. 

Such is a slight outline of the means by which 
the professor sought to effect that which might be 
thought almost unattainable by a blind man. It will be 
readily seen that many other kinds of palpable or tangi- 
ble arithmetie might be devised, bearing resemblance, 
mor^or less, to ^at of Saunderson. We shall there- 



fore not enUrge on this subject, but shall proceed to 
speak of methods in which machinery is brought in aid 
of calculation. What we have hitherto described are 
merely inetruments, but there have been other con- 
trivances deserving the name of machines, by which 
calculation was sought to be £su;ilitated. Several ma- 
chines of such a kmd were contrived during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but the only two of them 
which have biBen clearly described were that of Profes- 
sor Gersten, of which he himself gave a description in 
an early volume of the Philosophical Transactions, and 
that of Pascal, which Diderot described in the Encyclo^ 
pidie Mithodique. 

It would be scarcely possible to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mechanism by which the process of compu- 
tation was performed in these machines : even engraved 
representations of the several parte, elucidative as they 
often are of written description, would in these instances 
be embarrassing to a general reader. We will therefore 
endeavour briefly to indicate the kind of movementa 
which it is necessary to produce, instead of detailing the 
various positions of wheels, pinions, levers, screws, &c. 

If we notice the manner m which quantities are, as 
it were, built up in the common system of numeration, 
we find each figure is worth ten times as much as it 
would be worth, if occupying a position one place to the 
right of it. Thus: 1728. Although 8 is greater than 
2, yet the 2 in this position stands for a larger sum 
than the 8, because it occupies a position to the left of 
it. The quantities really expressed then by the figures 

ilOOOi 
nQft but in common practice we leave out 

the cyphers, and place the significant figures side by 
side, taking care to keep them in the proper position 
from the right hand. 

Now, if we have a wheel on whose axis is a pinion, 
with leaves or teeth, — ^if these teeth work into another 
set of teeth on the periphery of another wheel, and tf 
the teeth on the latter are just ten times as numerous as 
those on the pinion, the pinioned wheel will revolve just 
ten times ds fast as the other'*'. Here we have a certain 
sort of analogy between the decimal notation and the 
working of the wheels : it takes ten unite to make up one 
figure or unit in the second place in common numera-^ 
tion, and it requires ten revolutions of the pinioned 
wheel to impart one revolution to the other wheel. Now 
this anally applies to the machines to which we 
allude, lliere are generally several dial-fieu^s, each 
marked with figures fh>m 1 to 10. These dial-faoes 
are fixed upon wheels, the teeth of which woric into 
the pinions of other wheels, on which are similarly 
divided faces or disks. Then, while one face indicates 
units, another will indicate tens, another hundreds, and 
so on. The mode in which these wheels are made avail- 
able in computations depends on the particular construc- 
tion of the machine; but the principle to which we have 
just alluded is observable in alL In M. Gersten's instru- 
ment, for instance, if 32 were to be added to 59, two 
disks, or dial-faces, had to be turned by hand, until two 
index-pointe pointed to the two figures 5 and 9, one on 
each plate: then two slides were adjusted, until two 
indices pointed to the fig^ures 3 and 2, one on each slide. 
Both the dbks and both the slides were connected with 
toothed rack-woric, which, mterlocking one with another, 
turned another dial-plate in such a direction as to show 
91 on ite feu^, which is the sum of 32 and 59. If, on 
the contrary, it were required to subtract 59 from 91, 
indices would be pointed to 9 and 1, on two separate 
disks, and to 5 and 9, on two separate slides, and the 
movement, in an opposite direction to the former, of 
these disks and slides, would turn another wheel, so as 

* SMiaiiticUoiitlM"WlMdMidAxlo^''inyo^Xy.^p.^3I^of ^ 
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io sHo^ 82 oil ks fl&tie, tH^ diffetetce between 59 atid 9l. 
The process of taiilliplication was effected br a kind of 
reiteration of additions, and that of division by a succes- 
sion of subtractioils. 

In the machine constructed by Pkscal, the arrange- 
ment of the parts was to facilitate performance df 
certain niraierical calculations conn^fcted with the duties 
tjf an office held in Upper Normandy by Pascal's father. 
"These calculations haa reference to pecuniary matters, 
which n^ere reckdiited in the currency of France, as ei- 
isting at that time: the denier wheel had twelve teeth, 
representing the nuiiiber of deniers in a eoL The sol 
wheel had twentv teeth, equal to the number of sole ik 
a livre, above ^ch each wheel had ten teeth, indicating 
10, 100, lOOO, Ac. livres. Each wheel in the series 
carried d cylindrical barrel, on which werfe engraved the 
ten arithmetical characters. The wheel which expressed 
each order of figures or units was so connoted with 
the wheel which elpressed a superior order, that when 
the fbrmet passed from 9 to 0, the latter was advanced 
one figure. 

Although this thechanism seems to have been adapted 
to on6 particular purpose, there is no evidence that it was 
ever brought into practical use. It was intended fbt the 
perfOrtotoce only of particular arithmetical operations, 
and it is doubtful whether even those could be performed 
by it so readily as by the pen of a reddy computer. It 
is however important to rerttark th«it the principle of con- 
struction observable in those instruments was the fore- 
runner of a fnodern instrument, which not Only ediptmd 
all the calculating instruments or machines before con- 
Btructed, but is <teemed to be onfe of tlie most splendid 
pieces of mechanism that any age or country has pro- 
duced: we allude to Mr. Babbage*s calculating machine. 
We shall give a brief account of this machine in our 
next paper, but wish, in the mean tbne, to draw attention 
to the fact, that it is by the action of one toothed wheel 
upon another, making it revolve slower or faster, that 
the process of computation is conducted. 



TAt SPRING FAIR AT PEST, 
Hungary. 

As I happened to be at Pest» during the great Spring Pair, 
Iwas not only provided with ample materials for amuse- 
ment, but an opportunity of seeing the motley population 
of natives and stiangers, which are usually attracted on 
this occasion ; fot though the Magyars, who have ^ven their 
name to Hui^ar^, are the greatest landed proprietors, and 
hold the reins oi government, yet thcrr are inferior in nu- 
merical foBoe to the Sclavonians^ (or Totoks,) the original 
inhaMtants^ These are divided into at least half a dozen 
e^Moate tribes, each speakinff a different patois ; and if to 
them we add the colomes of (Annans, Wallachians, Gh^eks, 
Armenians. Frencb, Italians, Jews, and Gipsies, speaking 
their own languages, and retaining their nanonal manners, 
customs, and religions, we may term Hungary a miniature 
picture of Europe. 

My first lounge was througli the fiyr, whidi afibrded as 
many groupe for the pointer as for the obeerver of life and 
.manners ; we Babel-like confiiabn of tongues was endless, 
and the (K>stume and appearance of the motley tribes could 
not have been equalled m variety by any other ftdr in Europe, 
or even by the most entertiuning maskers that ever trod the 
Piaz2a San Marco, or the Ck>rso at Rome ; because here each 
perfbrm<»i Ms natural character. The most prominent 
figures In the gronp were ever the proud Magi^ particu- 
luly those just arrived firom the p rov i n oe s . The dress of 
some of theee noblemen was indeed singular, consisting of a 
iiffht sheep-skin ooat) or mantle, the woolly side inyi^rds ; 
while the other was gaudily embroidered all over with the 
gayest flowers of the parierre, in coloured silk, among 
which the tulip was ever the most prominent. Those 
whose wealth permitted it, were to be «en habited in thehr 
half-military, naif-civil costume; and you might in truth 
fancy from their haughty demeanour, that you were behold- 
ing a feudal lord of our owu country of the middle ages^ as, 
Counted on tiieir fi^ Steeds and armed with sword and 
pistol^ they galloped through the parting multitude^ tipon. 



whom, when the digliftM fttlelrapfilili Mcimedi they 1^^ 
with scorn and cootempt. 

Among crowds of Jews, Turks, Greeks^ Armenianfl^ 
TyrolianSy Grermans, Sdavomans, Italians^ and Hungarian 
peasants, were ^ups of Gipsies, their black matted locb 
shading their wild sun-bumi countenances, exhibiting thdr 
dancing-dogs, bears, and monkeys, or playing a livelj 
tune for the amusement of the surrounding multitude, theae 
itinehmts being the popular niusicians of Hungary, h 
another part of the &ir, mountebanks on elevated platfonm 
were relating the exploits of the £unous robber, Schrubo, 
in the great forest of Bakony ; or the ravages committed by 
the dr^tdfiil monster, half serpent, half flying dragon, tiut 
lately rose out of the Balaton lake, together with the mo4 
veritable history of the reappearance of the renowned 
Merman, who had inhabited, for the last twoyears, his own 
extensive domain, the Hansag marshes. All Uiese astonisih 
ing marvels, besides hundreds of others, were listened to bf 
the peasants, not only with attentive ears, but open monthly 
and were illuftrated by paintings as large as life, d^ietiog 
the extraordinlffir wonden^ ixeoated in a style whieh set 
all imitation at defianoe* 

Bread, cakes, cheeses vegetables, &C., were heaped oa 
high in the streets, with the owners of each separate pik 
squatted in the midst. The savoury odour of fryiw 
sausages attracted some gourmands ; whilst others feasted 
On the lighter refreshments of pastry, which 'die aoconb 
plished cuieinierM were preparing for tneir giaUfication. 

But the popular yusM, was evMently tiie cray-fish, whiek 
all ranks, however otherwise engaged, were incessantly con- 
Burning; nor did they in this manifiMt eaxj defict«ncyii 
goUt^ as the flavour of the little dainties was really ejcceUent, 
and I have rarely seen them exceeded in size. Indeed, to 
thread the mazes of this great Hungarian &in so as to obtain 
a view of its rarities, was an undertaking of no little diffi- 
culty, on account of the hnmense pyramids of wool, hides^ 
tobaoeo, and other raw materiala, wnieh ever stood in the 
wa}r; and as these articles were most tempting baits to the 
cupidity of the Jewish traden^ they mi(^ constantiy be 
seen making use of all their cajolinff doquenoe» while pre- 
vailing upon the artless peasant to oiflDose of his waiee^ at 
a price little more than nominal, when, however, the 
case was reversed, and the gaudy merchandise of the Jew 
and Armenian traders induced the peasant to become a pur- 
chaser, the balance of trade was considerably against Hirn. 

But, perhaps, of all the groupe over whicn my eye wan- 
dered, none more strongly ai ie sted my attention than the 
Saxon ookmists: these were attired in the same costume in 
which their ancestors, some c^ituries gone by, had emi- 
grated from their £ither-land, their Uue eyes and heavy 
miiet countenances forming a striking oontrast to the vivid 
Ranees of the half- Asiatic people around them. Nor wer^ 
their moral traits lete distmctiy defined ; fot the t^rudent 
German, well knowing he was in the society of some of the 
most aeoempliahed pckpoekett on the Continent, wisely 
determined that titey should not prey upoii him, for he did 
not onee remove his hand from his pocket, while his good 
woman never £uled to keep watch behind, attended by her 
little ones, who, on the approach of the half- wild (jnpsy, 
timidly covered their flaxen heads in the many folds of 
mama 8 cumbrous petticoat. 

I would above au thit^ recommend etery travellet who 
may visit Pest during the Spring Fair not to leave it with- 
out taking a mornings ramble through the town. He will 
then see thousands of men, women, and children lying 
about the streets, beneath the inaecas, or in the liumeroult 
barks on the river, with no other covering save the canopy 
of heaven and their own sheep-skin mantles : he will also, 
still more to his surprise, behold them anointing ^eir per- 
sons with lard, in order to protect themselves during the 
day from the effect of heat, and the bites of vermin and 
insects* — Spbj^cbb's frwoels m Circasna^ S^. 



BfiNEvoLSNCB, animated by Christian motives and directed 
to Christian ends, shall in no wise go unrewarded ; here, by 
the testimony of an approviM conscience; hereafter, by the 
benediction of our blessed Redeemer, and a brighter inherit- 
ance in His Father's bouse. — ^Bishof Mamt. 



As it is in all cales neeeasary, on the one hand, to gvaid 
against the intrusion of empirics ; so, on the other, it is txj^ 
dient that we attach not ourselves, by undue prejudice, to 
any system of tjiings, merely on aecount of a hng acquamt- 
toce with it.-MAU«Pf,.g.^.^^^ ^y i^OOgle 
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THE llAGPIE, (Cortmi pieoy Link.) 

This shy and distrostful, ba^ very beautiful bird, i^ 
ffenerally found at bo great distance from human dwell- 
ings. To judge of the beauty of the magpie we must 
not be contented with a view of the bird in confinement, 
for under such circuinstances it if seen to great dis- 
advantage : the plumage la soon di^rtved of its brilliancy, 
and has a oull and 6utv appearance; the bird loses mudi 
of its lively and restless character, and has not the 
same arch and animated expression of the eye» for 
which, in its natural state, it is so remarkable. At the 
same time it beccnnes £uniliar and attached to its owner 
when tamed, and its natural disposition to diatter, rather 
increaaea than diminishes; so that when taken young, it 
mav be taught to pronotince words and even sentences, 
and will readilv imitate any singular noise. 

The body of the magpie is rather short and round, 
but with the addition of tne tail measures about eighteen 
inches in length : the stietch of the wings is nearly two 
fieet; the weight of the bird nine ounces. The wings 
are not calculated for long flights, but are better adapted 
for afcending and descending. They are broad and 
rounded, and the flight of tl^ magpie appears to be 
accomplished with some difficulty. To a snperfldal 
observer, the colour of the plumage of this bird i^pears 
amply black and white. On a more careful in^pec- 
tipn, however, it will be found that various beautiM 
hues and reflections, green, blue, purple, violet, &c.» 
adorn the wing-feathers and tail, enlivening the sombre 
plumage, and giving it a rich and glossy appearance. 
The white on the breast, belly, and inside of ike wing- 
feathers, is remarkably pure. Occasional varieties in 
colour have sometimes been observed, as in the case of 
the allied species; the more remarkable are pure white 
plumage, or white streaked with black, and also pale buff, 
or cream colouTf The female magpie differs from the 
male in being sn^lller, and having a shorter tail. 

The magpie is oopmon in England, France, Germany, 
and most other countries of Europe. It has been seen 
in China, in Kamschatkat in Hudson's Bay, and on the 
banks of the Missisbpi* The fact of its being thus 
widely dispersed, prodaii^s th# hardy nature of the bird, 
and the capabili^ which it has rf accommodating itself to 
varieties <a climate, {n whatever part of the world it is 
found, the character of the bird is the same* Like the 
jackdaw, it is renowned fow its prying, pilfering disposi- 
tion, and is the subject of many an aniMsdote iUustrative 
of thievish propensities. It is also rep^arded as a bird of 
good or evil omen, according to the situation or circum- 
stances in which it is observed. The tree in which it 
nestles is seldom uprooted by the most violent gale of 
wind, and- this circumstance, which arises from the care- 
ful choice made by the bird of a thick-branched and 
firmly-rooted tree, is looked upon as a sign of the mys- 
terious influence of the magpie. The house on which a 
magpie perches is said to be safe from filling, and this 
superstition is evidently derived from the former one, 
though without the same common-sense reason being 
applicable to it. We have read d a man who was 
accustomed to go to a particular spring or well for water 
every day, and was always followed thither by a tame 
magpie ; but it happened that one sultry day in summer, 
the fountain was almost dried up, and yielded a very 
scanty supply. The ignorant ami superstitious water- 
carrier, having observed that on this occasion the mag- 
pie nad hopped on before him instead of following in his 
usual manner, and that the bird had perched himself near 
the well, and was looking down into it, and then looking 
up at his master in a very sagacious manner, immediately 
conceived the idea that it was through the agency of the 
magpie, that the water had disappeared, and tnat the 
cunning bird was enjoying his Ixouble and annoyance. 
Possessed with this idea, he pelted poor Madge with 
st<mes, and though he ccmtrived to elude his vengeance 



at the time, y^ be neverfNfgave the bird fbr this supr 
posed injury, or ceased to r^ard him with superstitious 
fear and dislike. It is common to hear the appearance 
of magpies spdien of as lucky or unlucky, according as 
their number is an even or an odd one. If they perch on 
^ beast, it is a sign of eyil to the animal, and for this, 
there is occasionally some reason. Like the raven and 
the crow, the magpie is very discerning, and quickly 
ascertains the symptoms of disease and death. Before 
the fact may have been observed by man, these birds 
are able to discover signs of decay, and watchfully notice 
the sickly among the flock. Lambs, and even sheep, are 
attacked by them, when in a weakly state ; and they in- 
variably commence the assault by aiming at the eyes o^ 
the animaL But their prey more frequently consists of 
smaller animals, such as young birds, field-mice, leverets, 
young poultry, fish, insects, &c Fruit of all descriptions 
appears ag^reeable to them, and when nothing else is 
within reach, they content themselves with grain. They 
are loud and clsmiorous birds, and it is said that they 
frequently deprive the fowler of his sport, by giving the 
alarm to all tne other birds with their noisy chattenngs^ 
Though not a bird adapted for high and powerful flights^ 
the magpie is of so restless a character, that it seldom 
remains still for any length of time, but flies from tree 
to tree, or skips from one branch to another, shaking its 
long tail almost incessantly. 

No birds display greater industry in the formation of 
their ne^ts than magpies : they generally select a tree 
with thick branches, as being best calculated for the pro^ 
tection and concealment of their large nest; and they 
are often found to choose one which is in the immediatat 
vicinity of a farm-house. The situation chosen by these 
birds, however, is not always of this description. The 
tall tangled hedge-row, the fir-grove, or the old weU- 
wooded inclosure, are spoken of by Mr. JCnapp in th<^ 
Journal of a Naturalist^ as being the places in which it 
delights to build : a lofty elm or thorn-bush or apple-tree^ 
at some distance from dwellings, are mentioned in the Or-^ 
nUholagia as the places most likely to contain its solitary 
nest: other writers describe the magpie's nesting-place 
as being the tall hedge, or thick tree, near the cottage, 
and Rennie tells us from his own observations, that ** in 
the north, almost every farm has its denizen pair of 
magpies, which incubate in their hereditary nest on the 
old ash tree, year after year, precisely like an hereditary 
colony of rodu." In the business of building their nest; 
the male and female both take their part. They begin^ 
this work together in February, placing the nest in such 
a position dwt it shall be completely enveloped and sur-* 
rounded with branches, and, when the leaves appear,, 
quite concealed from sight. In this respect they differ 
g^reatly from the rooks, who seem at no pains to hide 
their progeny, bui place their nests in situations where 
they can be plainly observed fix>m beneath, and where 
the bickerings constantly going on am(mg the different 
members of the community in the vicinity of the nests, 
(tften afford amusement to those who watch their pro- 
ceedings. 

The magpie's nest is very large; for although the 
diameter cf the inside of the nest does not exceed six 
indies, it is upwards of two fieet on the outside. It is 
made of small branches, interlaced together, and having 
at the bottom a matting of soft flexible roots. The 
twigs are continued over the top of the nest as a sort of 
dome, but this dome seems rather a protection from 
enemies, than a defence against the weather. The only 
opening is at the side, and the distance from this opening 
to the central hollow of the nest where the eg^ are de- 
posited is considerable, so that the female in the process 
(^' incubation has room for her long taiL The order in 
which the construction of the nest is carried on, is said 
to be this: first ^tte haw^m branches which are to 
compose the body of the nest are arranged in their 
pn^er order; then a lining of fibrous roots and long 
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gnBs 18 laid in, and aftenMurds a smooth plastering of 
mud and clay. After the nest is so far completed, and 
made firm and commodious, the canopy which is to de- 
fend it above, is added. The sharpest thorns are chosen 
for this purpose and woven together in such a manner 
as to deny all entrance except at the door. So carefully 
and patiently do these birds provide all that is in their 
power for the safety and well-being of their young I 

The Reverend John Hall gives a remarkable instance 
of a low situation chosen by magpies for the construction 
of their nest. 

On the road between Huntly and Portsoy, he savs, I 
observed two magpies hopping round a gooseberry busn, in 
a small garden, near a poor4ookinff house, in a peculiar 
manner, and flying out and into the oush. I stepped aside 
to see what they were doing, and found, from the poor man 
and his wife, that these magpies, several succeeding years, 
had built their' nest and brought up their young in this 
bush, and that foxes, cats, hawks, &c., might not interrupt 
them, they had barricaded, not only their nest, but had en- 
circled the. bush with briara and thorns, in a formidable 
manner, nay, so completely, that it would have cost a fox, 
cunning, as 'he is, 'some days' labour, to get into the nest. 
The materiab in'the inside of the nest were soft and warm, 
but all on the outside so rou^h, so strone, and firmly en- 
twined with the bush, that without a hedge-knife, hatch- 
bill, or something of the kind, even a man could not, with- 
out much pain and trouble, get at their young, for iroia the 
Dut^ide to the inside of the nest extended as long as my arm. 
The magpies had been faithful to one another for several 
mimmerS) and drove. off their young as well as every one 
else that attempted to take possession of the nest. This 
they carefully repaired' and fortified in the spring, with 
itr(mg. rough prickly sticks, that they sometimes brought 
to it by uniting'their force, one at each end, pulling it 
along \^hen they were not able to lift it from the ground. 

• Thi> iitdUstrious and sagacious habits of the magpie He 
well illustrated by the above anecdote, and we may hore 
observe; that if the birds be disturbed during the building 
of a nest, or if the nest be destroyed immediately on its 
completion, they do not enter upon thv construction of 
another, (which, indeed, would be a wearisome under- 
taking, if we are to believe the account which says, that 
they are occnpied two months in forming their nest,) 
but eksily content themselves with an old nest oF their 
own species, or the vacated nest of a crow, which they 
repair, and render available for their purpose. 

Magpies have in general only one brood in the year, 
but, if their young be destroyed, they sometimes have a 
second, or even a third brood.' The number of eggs is 
usually six or seven, of ayellowish-white colour, spotted 
with brown and grey. The male and female sit alter- 
nately for about fourteen days, when the young ones are 
hatched, and become the objects of their parents' unceasing 
care and attention for a considerable time. When first 
hatched they are blind, and continue so for several days. 
In supplying the wants of their young, magpies are very 
much addicted to plundering the nests of other birds of 
their eggs. 

Advantage is sometimes taken of this circumstance to 
worry the poor magpie, especially when her nest is near 
a dwelling, and has attracted the attention of school- 
boys. An egg is emptied of its contents by blowing, 
and bird-lime is introduced to fill the vacancy; the egg 
is then laid in some place where it is sure to attract the 
notice of the bird ; and poor '* Madge" soon approaches, 
cautiously hopping in various directions to see that all is 
safe. She then advances to the egg, and dashes her bill 
into it, in her usual manner, to convey it away to her 
brood; but as the shell is already broken, the bill pene- 
trates very deep, and the shell is forced up towards the 
eyes, where adhering, by reason of the bird-lime, it 
forms a complete bund, and prevents the bird from 
seeing her way. She takes flight however, and knocks 
herself against the twigs and branches of trees, in a 
ridiculous manner, before she can disengage herself from 
the egg-shell* This foolish sport must be the occasion 



of much pain and inconvenience to the poor bird, as well 
as to her young, who are deprived of her care while she 
is labouring with her annoyance. 

The councils which magpies appear to hold together, 
at particular seasons, commonly called *< folkmotes," are 
associated in the minds of many with superstitious and 
ominous notions. The innocent objects of terror, while 
meeting together most probably for the purpose of 
choosing mates, are supposed to be conspiring and club- 
bing their wits, for the weal or woe of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring village. If they are x>f an even num- 
ber and carry on their cheerful, noisy chatter, it u 
supposed to betoken good to old and young— but if there 
is an odd magpie perched apart from the rest, silent, 
and disconsolate, the reverse of this is apprehendied, and 
mischievous consequeiioes are inevitdi>lv expected. The 
sudden silence which sometimes perva^ a folkmote, or 
assemblage of magpies, is owing to their perception of 
the approach of a hawk or fidcon. All their lively hop- 
pings and chatterings are immediately at an end, and 
they remain motionless on the . ground, as if all their 
faculties were absorbed in apprehension of their danger. 
When bu^es are immediately at hand they creep into 
them for shelter from their enemy; and where large 
hawks are frequently seen, it has been observed that the 
magpies uniformly select some spot for their place oi 
rendezvous, which is closely surrounded by broom, or 
furze, or low shrubs of some description, to which thej 
may betake themselves. 




THE MAGPIE. 



Cbsduutt is afar greater source of error than superstition, 
fiar the latter must be always more limited in its mflumee, 
and can exist only, to any considerable extent, in the most 
ignorant portions of society, whereas the former diffuses 
itself through the minds of all cbsses, by which rank 
and dignity are degraded, its valuable labours confounded 
with tne vain pretensions of empiricism, and Ignorance la 
enabled to claim for itself the prescriptive right of delivering 
oracles, amidst all the triumphs of truth and the promsB 
of nhilosophy. Credulity nas been justiy defined, oeH^ 
wmaut reojofi. while scepticism, its opposite, is reoion witA' 
cut beliefs and the natural and invariable consequence of 
credulity; for it maybe observed that men who believe 
without reason are succeeded by others whom no reasoning 
can convince. — ^Pabis. 
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THE SULIOT HILLS, 
Albania. 

In a former article we gave a brief illustrafion of 
the wretched system which prevails in the goTcmment 
of Turkey, in regard to the appointment and subse- 
quent conduct of. the . Pachas ; and followed up our 
remarks ;by an account of the Pachalic of Joannina, in 
its topographical and commercial features. As it is our 
intention, to, present,' from time to time, such sketches 
as will^ illustrate Turkey and the Turks in their most 
interesting point of view, we will avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to give an account of the SuUotSy a 
brav^ but persecuted band of men, who; living under iJie 
Pacha of Joannina, may be deemed subjects of the Turk- 
isl^ Empire. A description of the small district known 
as the Suliot Hills will be necessary to a due apprecia- 
tion of the history of the tribe. 

At a distance of a few miles south-west from the city 
of Joannina are the Suliot Hills, among which four 
villages, named Suli, Avarico, Kiaffa, and Samoniva, are 
Jie chief seats of this tribe ; but as circumstances, which 
we shall detail in the next paper, have made sad changes 
in the condition of the Suliots ; we will describe their 
home and their customs as they existed a few years ago. 
The four villages were situated on a plain elevated 2000 
Vol. XVm, 



feet above the neighbouring river, Acheron; with a per- 
pendicular cliff descending to the river on one side, and a 
chain of lofty mountains on the other. From the banks 
of the river, a winding and intricate path led up to the 
villages ; and this path was at intervals commanded by 
strong forts, so that the Suliot plain formed one of the 
most inaccessible spots in Europe. Here the Suliots 
dwelt, and cherished that love of liberty which so often 
distinguishes mountaineers. Among these men were 
seen some of the finest of human forms; and their 
continual exposure to sim and wind had given to their 
complexion a swarthy tint, not unsuited to our ideas of 
a brave and vigorous people. When they left their 
villages on warlike expeditions, they took no tents with 
them ; they slept on their own capotes, or cloaks, and had 
the sky for a canopy. The greater part of them were 
almost bom soldiers, for they wore arms from a very 
early age; and their bravery was so well known and ap- 
preciated, that a real Suliot was regarded by his neigh- 
bours in somewhat the same light as the ancient Spartans 
were by the rest of the Greeks. 

The Suliots were Christians belonging to the Greek 
church, the same faith to which the Russians belong ; 
and this circumstance has led to much correspondence 
and treaty between the Greeks and the Russians, durmg 
the struirsfle of the former to shake off the Turkish 
^^ 550 
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yoke. The Suliots, when their little repahlic was still 
entire, had no written laws ; but many customs, handed 
down from time inimemorial/ served to regulate their 
conduct. The date of their establishment among these 
hills is placed by tradition in the 17th Century, when 
some goat and swine herds, having led their animals to 
feed upon the heights of Kiaffa, were struck with the 
eligibility of the situation, and occupied it with their 
families. It is, however, the opinion of Mr. Hughes, 
that the mountains afforded refuge to some of Uiose 
Albanians who fled from Turkish despotism after the 
death of Scanderbeg. 

By whatever mode the district became peopled, the 
villages themselves were exceedingly simple: the houses 
were low, and rudely built, and no attempts were any- 
where made at display. The life which the men led, 
when not actually engaged at war, was simple and hardy; 
and to aid in forming the character of the men to 
bravery and fearlessness, the women had precedence at 
the wells and fountains according to the chiEU*acter which 
their husbands bore for bravery; and if a woman 
happened to be married to a man of a weak and 
cowardly mind, she was obliged to stand at the well's 
side till the rest of the women had filled their pitchers. 
The effect of this custom was, that the men could more 
easily brave the enemy than the reproaches which were 
poured on them by their wives, if the latter had been sub- 
ject ' to this ignomftiious treatment. The females were 
held in the highest esteem ; and a curious law is men- 
tioned by travellers, that no man was allowed, under 
the severest penalties, to interfere in the wotnen's 
quarrels, lest by accident a woman might be killed; and 
that whoever committed murder on a woman was put to 
death with the execrations of his fellow men, not only 
as a murderer, but as a patricide. 

Although the chief seat of this tribe was in the four 
villages which we have mentioned, vet there were nu- 
merous others grradually incorporated with one another. 
A century or two back, the tribe had attained sufficient 
importance to draw the attention of the neighbouring 
chiefs, and to carry on war with the Beys of Paramithia 
and Margariti, and with the Pachas of Joannina and 
Arta. The almost inaccessible and impregnable nature 
of their position effectually shielded them from attack 
from without, while the boldness and bravery of the 
mountaineers enabled them to take numerous posses- 
sions from the hands of their opponents, and g^radually 
to extend their little republic. At one time it consisted 
of sixty-six villages, containing several thousan4 inha- 
bitants. These inhabitants were divided into sections 
caXled faros, each fara containing a certain number of 
families, commanded by a chief or captain : — ^thus, just 
previous to Ali Pacha's war with the Suliots, the villa^ 
of Suli, (from which they derived their appellation,) 
contained nineteen faras, and four hundred and twenty- 
five familie« : Kiaffa, four faras, and sixty families ; Ava- 
rico, three faras, and fifty -five families ; and Samoniva, 
three faras, and thirty families. The sixty-six villages 
of which we have spoken were considered as tributary 
or conquered possessions, and the inhabitants were not 
admitted to the rights of citizenship. Of the subordi- 
nation in which they were held by the Suliots of the 
four federal villages, an example was given in the follow- 
ing incident : — on one occasion, the inhabitants of the 
four towns having increased beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, a certain number of them was quartered or colo- 
nized in seven of the tributary villages, where they were 
exempted from paying either forced contributions, or 
the regular tribute which the other inhabitants of those 
villages paid, and which amounted to one tenth of all 
produce. 

In the few and simple judicial matters which had to 
engage their attention, the judge was either the captain 
of the fara in which the matter in dispute occurred; or 
in more important affairS; a council of chiefs assembled 



from all the four towns at Suli, and decided the matter. 
But warlike deeds were the chief employment oC the 
tribe, as they are of most itsfskt 'states. The Suliots 
had a band of one thousand chosen troops, called /Ki/tAriir#, 
all citizens cf the four towns ; as well as fifteen hundred 
troops levied from the dependent villages. Their mode 
of warfare was such as is customary among a people btit 
little advan<;ed in the arts of civilized life; that is. It- 
consisted more in skirmishes than in pitched battles — in 
daring expeditions, sudden attacks, and quick retreats. 
It is said, that they had a rather^extraordinary custom in 
their wars, of sending out a small body of troops 
against a superior force ; and, on the contrary, a large 
body against a small one: in the first instance, they in- 
timidated their foes, who knew they were prepared to 
conquer or to perish on the field of battle ; in the latter, 
they were able to secure more prisoners, and gain a 
larger ransom for the purchase of arms and ammunition. 
Martial exercises fonfaed the chief education of this 
rude but vigorous people. Their amusements, the dance 
and the song, were calculated, the one to contribute to 
the increase of their bodily strength, and the latter to 
warm their national enthusiasm, which was one of the 
chief traits in their character. The Suliot women con- 
tributed very powerfully to the maintenance of a martial 
spirit among the men, not only by the custom at the 
wells and fountains, to which we before alluded, but also 
by their readiness to share all the hardships and perils of 
war with their husbands : troops of women attended upon 
the soldiers, to carry provisions and ammunition, to 
assist the wounded, and even in some cases to engage in 
the battles : — ^these characteristics strongly remind us of 
the state of manners and customs among the ancient 
s. 



This description of the Suliot villages,^ — ^the institu- 
tions which bound the inhabitants into a fraternity, 
and the manners and customs of the two Seles, — must be 
considered as applying to a period forty or ^j years 
ago. Since then sad reverses have occurred: families 
have been rooted out after a desperate resistance ; vil- 
lages have been burned to the ground; and iht Suliots 
have been for forty years a scattered people. The cir- 
cumstances which led to these results will be briefly de- 
tailed in the next article on this subject. 



THE BOAT LAUNCH. 

The bark that is launched on the bosom of Ocean, 
Holds gloriously onward her queenly career ; 

She dreads not the billow nor tempest^s commotion. 
The storm, though it lash her, brings with it no fear. 

But soon — soon she finds that her vaunted defiance. 
Her pride and her might alike are but vain, 

That her strength in the triid affords no reliance. 
Her efforts are nought when exposed to the main. 

And thus 'tis in Hfe, when youth and its gladness 
Spread visions of happiness full in our view; 

We fear not, we think not, that sorrow and sadness 
Must tinge aU. these pleasures a diff<M«nt hue. 



That the storm of affliction and the dark hour of ang 
Shall come and these phantoms must vanish away; 

That the brightest and best must speedily langoi^y 
The direst of all can but boast of to-doffl 

How fondly the heart then should look for the morrow. 
And wait for that time, when its troubies shall cease; 

When tho* shattered and tossed it shall end all its iornyw^ 
And find in the Heavens its haven of peace. 

Youghai, IrelatuU 8. H* 

Iv Tou are often unquiet, and too nearly touched by the cross 
accidents of life, your devotion is not of the right standard ; 
there is too nmch aUoy in it. That which is right and un- 
mixed tdceth away the sting of ever3rtliing that would trou- 
ble you. It is like a healing balm, that extinguislieth the 
sharpness of the Uood. So this softeneth and dissolvetJli 
the angoish of the mind. — Th^ Jak^s New Yen^i O^U ^ 
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USE OF TEA IN CHINA. 

'We possess abundant information upon the culture and 
preparation of the tea-plant, and upon the period when 
It was first employed in Europe, but very little as to 
when it came into general use in China itself. M. Klap- 
roth has contributed some interesting particulars upon 
this point to the Journal Asiatigue. He says that the 
Chinese works convey but little information upon the 
subject. The practice of taking tea as a beverage, how- 
ever, would seem to have commenced during the Tsin 
dynasty, and Wang-mung, a minister of public works, 
at the latter part of the fourth century, brought it much 
into vogue, being himself a great consumer, apd treating 
all his visitors liberally with it. The historian of the 
Suy dynasty states that the Emperor Wass-te, iQ the 
latter part of his reign, was much tormented by severe 
pains in the head, for which he was recommended by a 
Buddhist priest to drink an infusion of the leaves of 
the plant termed ming or cha, (tea,) which effected a 
cure. The character was so written as to be pronounced 
anciently either as cha or toOf and it is conjectured that 
the Kuropean word tea is the Malay teehf which is pro- 
bahly derived from the old Chinese too. The Japanese 
have a tradition which ascribes a miraculous origin to 
the tea-plant. This states that a most pious prince, 
named Darma, came from India to China, m the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, and endeavoured to excite a 
higher degree of religious feeling among the inhabitants 
than then existed. He exposed himself, as an example, 
to severe privations and mortifications, living in the open 
air, and spending the whole night in prayer and exhor- 
taion. Ailer continuing this course of discipline for 
so ne years, he happened one night, overcome by fatigue, 
to tall asleep. Horror-struck at .this accidental violation 
of a vow, by which he had bound himself to refrain 
fr( m such indu}ffence, he cut off, as a means of expiating 
th3 offence, and preventing its repetition, his eyelids, 
ai.d buried them. Next day he found sprouting, from 
the spot where he had interred them, a plant hitherto 
unknown. He tasted some of the leaves, which en- 
livened him wonderfully, and restored to him the vigour 
he had long lost. He invited his followers to partake 
of so excellent an herb, and its reputation soon spread all 
over China. Kasmpfer has presented to the world a 
copy of the portrait of this saint, who enjoys a g^reat 
celebrity, botn in Japan and China. 

In 780, during the Tang dynasty, a duty of ten per 

cent, was levied upon all tea brought frqm beyond the 

mountains where it grew. In the reign of Moor-tsang, 

^A. D. 824,) the government being short of money, this 

auty was raised to the enormous sum of fifty per cent. 

When it was proposed to Ta-tsoo, the founder of the 

Sung dynasty, to raise the price of tea, as a means of 

supplying hb exchequer, he replied benevolently, '* Tea 

b an excellent article, which must not be rendered 

4earer, or the poor will be oppressed." In the reign of 

Jin-tsung, (1023-1063,) large factories were established, 

and at that period two separate kinds were prepared, viz., 

peen-cha, in which the leaves were dried by the fire, and 

formed into a solid mass ; and san-chuy wherein they 

were dried and powdered. In the reign of Shin-tsung, 

(1068-86,) Le-Khe proceeded to the country of the 

Shoo, to procure tea, and then bartered it in various 

cities for horses. Extensive transactions pf the same 

kind were carried on under the Sungs with the Tibetan 

nations on the frontiers. Under the Ming dynasty, 

horses, Sec, were also exchanged for the conunodity with 

the Mongols. 

The use of tea was introduced into Tibet in the ninth 
century, when Chang-loo was sent there as ambassador. 
The Tibetans, observing the preparation of this beverage 
in his tent, inquired concerning its nature. "It is," 
said Chang-loo, " a drink which relieves thirst and dis- 
sipates sorrow." The Tibetans naturally desiring to 
become possessed of so valuable a plant, he distributed 



several packets among them. Although the use of tea 
was known in Japan in 810, the plant itself was not 
introduced until 81,5, when two Buddhist priests, from 
the monastery of Toga-no-o, brought some young shoots 
from China. These thrived, and the use of tea soon 
became general in Japan. 

Tea is the common beverage of the Chinese, of which 
they are passionately fond, believing that it unites to its 
agreeable qualities valuable medicinal properties. They 
always present it to their guests. Every one takes it 
three times, but some even ten times, daily. It is said 
by most authors to have proved a peculiarly beneficial 
gift to China, as tending to correct, in some measure, 
the nature of the water of that country, which is both 
unwholesome and nauseous. The herb is usually kept a 
year before employing it, as when used too fresh it pro- 
duces a narcotic or stupif3dng effect. The Chinese pour 
boiling water over the tea, and leave it to " stand," or 
infuse, as we do, but they drink it without any admixture 
of sugar or milk, some of them, however, holding a 
small-piece of sugar-candy in the mouth the while. The 
common people use a very coarse tea, and as its virtues 
are not very volatile, or easily extracted by infusion, 
they boil it for some time. A vessel filled with water is 
hung over the fire betimes, in the morning, into which 
the tea, enclosed in a bag, or small basket, is placed. 
When sufficiently boiled, they draw it off, as their com- 
mon and frequent beverage during the day. The impe- 
rial, or best tea, is preserved in porcelain vases, or in 
leaden or tin canisters, covered with bamboo mats. The 
commoner tea is kept in narrow-mouthed earthen pots, 
and the coarsest kind, (the flavour of which is not 
easily injured,) is packed up in baskets of straw. 

The Japanese use powdered tea, diluted with water to 
the consistence of thm soup. The box containing the 
powder is produced, and the cups are filled with hot 
water: a quantity of jpowder is taken upon the point of 
a knife, and thrown mto the cup, and stirred briskly 
round. It is sipped while warm. Du Halde says the 
same mode is followed in some of the Chinese provinces. 
J. C- 

THE SALT MOUNTAINS OF ISCHIL, 

IN UPPER AUSTRIA. 

Ws landed at Ebens-see, a small vUlaffe at the southern 
end of the Gmunden Lake, and in reply to our inquiries, 
they informed us that the salt was manufactured at this 
place, but that the salt-nunes were several miles in the 
mterior. I had supposed that the salt was dug in a solid 
state from the mountain, and was therefore surprised 
when they took us to a large building, in which was a 
sheet-iron pan, about sixty feet in diameter, and two in 
depths with a brisk fire kept up beneath. Water was 
flowing into it from two large cocks, and workmen were 
employed in shovelling salt out from the bottom on to a 
draining board, from which it was afterwards removed to 
small cone-shaped vessels, with holes at the bottom for 
further draining. In these it was suffered to remain 
until it became solid, when it was turned out, and the 
moist end of the cone being cut off, it was ready for 
transportation. Each lump contained about thirty-three 
pounds. 

From Ebens-see we followed the windings of a deep 
valley for nine miles, when we arrived at Ischil, a pretty 
little village, frequented by valetudinarians for the benefit 
of its salt baths. These are in a new and very hand- 
some edifice, with a Grecian colonnade in front, and an in- 
scription. In sale et sole omnia exiatunU The salt moun- 
tains are about three miles to the southward of Ischil. 
They form part of a high and broken range extending 
eastward and westward, and in the exterior are not to be 
distinguished from other parts of the range, the vegeta- 
tion on every part being equally luxuriant. About 
half-way to the summit, we arrived at the residence of 
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the superinteDdent, and having here obtained permission 
to enter the mines, were conducted to a house a few 
hundred yards below, and provided with suitable dresses. 
Here is one of the entrances, of which there are twelve 
in all: they informed us that salt is found in anv part 
of the mountain when they take the trouble of digging 
for it. Our course, after entering, was along a narrow 
horizontal gallery, openings occurring at intervals, along 
which we heard the dashing of water: at our feet 
also were wooden pipes for water, with branches 
running off into the various lateral galleries. Having 
proceeded a quarter of a mile, we came to a halt just 
where some bare logs rose in a slanting direction, from 
a cavity whose depth we could not ascertain. A guide 
straddled this log, and directing me to do the same, and 
hold on by him, he raised his feet, and away we went, 
sliding, or rather darting down, on the smooth log, and, 
excepting the glimmering light-firom our lantern, en- 
veloped in total darkness. The guide kept himself 
upright, and, holding fast to him, I presently found 
myself deposited in ' safety on a heap of soft earthy and 
turned to enjoy the equal astonishment and fright of my 
companions. 

We were now at the bottom of a chamber of irr^^ular 
shape, but averaging about one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and from four to ten feet in height; the ceiling 
in some parts being supported by blocks of sulphate of 
lime, piled up in the form of rude columns. The 
gangue of the salt, if the word may be used, is composed 
chiefly of a clayey earth, mixed up with irregular blocks 
of sulphate of lime: the salt is mingled with these, 
usually in strata of from six inches to two feet in thick- 
ness, forming, however, every variety, shape, and di- 
rection. It was generally of a reddish colour, and 
though mixed with impurities, very strong. The strata 
were very distinct on the ceiling of the diamber, which 
looked not unlike marbled paper, the salt itself presenting 
a great variety of colours, and its gangue scarcely a 
smaller number. The surface of the salt presented to 
us was rough and honey-combed. 

We now for the first time learnt the mining process, 
which certainly is very simple, and sufficiently econo- 
mical. In the first place, a small chamber is formed by 
the pick-axe and shovel, and arrangements having been 
made, by means of pipes, for conducting water to and 
from it, the outlet is stopped up, and the chamber is 
filled with fresh water, of which the mountain-streams 
furnish them with abundance. In a few weeks the water 
in the chamber is saturated, with salt: it is then let out, 
and conducted by aqueducts to Ebens-see, a distance of 
twelve miles, where the water is evaporated artificially, 
and the salt is shipped for the store-house at Gmunden, 
When the chamber has become sufficiently dry, the work- 
men descend into it, clear it from the stones and dirt 
which have been loosened by the water, and fallen from 
the ceiling, and the chamber is then ready for another 
flooding. The large chamber we were in, as the g^des 
informed us, requires one month for the process of filling, 
and fifteen days more for completing the saturation. 
It holds 80,000 German emers; is filled four times a 
year, and has been in use thirty years : one hundred 
pounds of water furnish twenty-six and three-fourths 
pounds of salt. There are thirty-four chambers in all, 
in which two hundred men are employed, working night 
and day, six hours at a time. They work four days in 
a week, and get forty-eight cents per week. When the 
chambers are approaching, so as to threaten a breach 
from one into the other, the further encroachment of the 
water in that direction is prevented by a compound 
formed by the clay and pulverized rock, which is beaten 
agamst the wall, so as to form an effectual barrier. At 
intervals, in the descent of the mountain, are three 
reservoirs, into which the water is successively dis- 
chaiged, I believe for the purpose of breaking the vio- 
lence of the descent 



There is a chain of six or seven very beautiful lakes 
in this neighbourhood, two of which we visited, after 
leaving Ischil, and on the 29th August stopped for a 
short rest at Salzburg. Our consul at \^enna had 
described, in glowing terms, the beautiAil scenery at 
Berchtsgaden, a short day's journey to the south of 
Salzburg ; and as it had also a salt mountain, I deter- 
mined to pay it a visit. There are also salt-mines at 
Hallein, south from Salzburg, which I did not examine, 
but which I was informed are worked, and are about as 
productive as those of Ischil. 

Berchtsgaden is now comprehended in the kingdom 
of Bavaria. The royal family were there on a visit at 
this time: they had just been inspecting the mines, and 
I found many parts of the interior ornamented in a fan- 
ciful manner, tiie richest crystals of the salt and gypsum 
having been collected and disposed so as to form grot- 
toes, devices, &c. Some of the former were large and 
perfectiy transparent, but a deep red or brown is the 
prevailing colour. This mine appeared to me to be 
richer than that of IschiL In some parts the salt forms 
regular solid strata, several feet in thickness, and so free 
from foreign matter as to be fit for use without any puri- 
fying process. In these places it is mixed by the aid of 
g^powder; and the guides, after placing us in secure 
places, allowed us to witness two or three explosions. 
Generally, however, the mine differs very littie from 
that of Ischil. We entered by a horizontal gallery, a 
quarter of a mile in length, and then came to branching' 
galleries, along which pipes were conducted, for filling 
the chambers with water, or emptying them. One hun- 
dred and ninety men are employed, and the yearly 
product, I was told, is 8134 tons. — Silliman's JoumaL 



PRAYER. 



Go when the momiog shineth. 

Go when the moon is bright ; 
€ro when the eve declineth, 

Go in the hush of night. 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thoughts away; 
And in thy chamber kneeling^ 

Do thou in kecret pray. 
Remember all who love thee. 

All who are loved by thee; 
Fray too for those who hate Uiee. 

If any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness 

A blessing humbly daim; 
For strength to aid thy wetdmeas, 

In thy Redeemer's name. 
Through Him thy secret breathing. 

Shall reach the realms above, 
As sacred incense wreathing 

Where all is Truth and lovo. 



Anok.— C7Zf<tfr TimeM. 



Innumerablb are the diseases that arise from our busy fiuicy. 
We are all subject to the tyrannic sway of imagination*^ 
empire. Under this mighty influence man displays energies 
which lead him boldlv to dare danger and compUcated suf- 
ferings, or he is reduced to the most degraded state of 
miserable despondencv. These diseases are tne more fearful 
since they rarely ^eld to physical aid, and it is seldom that 
moral influence is sufficiently persuasive to combat their 
inveteracy. It is idle to tell the timid hvpochondriac that 
he is not ill. The mere circumstance of his believing him- 
self sick constitutes a serious disorder. Hb constant appre- 
hensions derange his functions, until an organic affec^on 
arises. The patient who fancies that he labours under an 
affection of the heart disturbs the circulation, which is ever 
influenced by our moral emotions, till at last this disturb- 
ance occasions the very malady which he dreaded. These 
aberrations of the mind arise m>m various causes, — omental 
emotions, constitution, climate, diet, hereditary difia>o8ition, 
education. Tertullian called Philosophy and Medicme twin 
sisters: both may become power&l i^nts in controlling 
our imagination,— MiLWNOBN. . ^^^i^ 
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Ancient Chess-men discovered in the Isle op 

Lewis. 
In the year 1831 an announcement made in the Scottish 
newspapers excited the attention of antiquaries to a 
curious discovery made in Scotland in the Isle of Lewis 
on the sea-shore, in the parish of Uig, of a considerable 
number of chess-men of excellent workmanship. They 
were discovered by a peasant of the island, whilst digging 
on a sand-bank, near to a ruin of some note, and having 
been purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
these figures now form part of our national collection of 
antiquities, together with a bone or ivory fibula, and 
fourteen table-men, or draught-men, which were found 
with them. The chess-men are sixty-seven in number, 
forming the materials of six or more sets, but the pieces 
are of such various sizes, that it is difficult to select 
two sets which correspond exactly. Of the total number, 
six are kings, five queens, thirteen bishops, fourteen 
knights, ten warders, and nineteen pawns. The largest 
king is 4^ inches high, and 6} inches in circumference; 
the largest queen 3^ inches in height, and S\ in circum- 
ference; the largest bishop, knight and warder, (the 
latter holding the pkce of the rook or castle,) are 
respective^ 5 inches in height; and the largest pawn 2J 
inches. For the sake of distinction, part of these pieces 
were originally stamed of a dark red or beet-root colour, 
but from the action of salt-water for many centuries, the 
colour is in most cases nearly discharged. 

There is little variation in the form or attitude of the 
Kings. They are all represented as old men with large 
spade-shaped beards, moustaches, and hair falling in 
plaits over their shoulders. They have on their heads 
low quatrefoil crowns, either plain or ornamented with a 
border, and sit on square-formed chains, having high 
backs richly carved with various scrolls, figures of ani- 
mals, intersecting arches, and tracery-work in the best 
style of art of the twelfth century, as seen on monuments, 
and in manuscripts. Their dress consists of an upper 
and an under robe, the former of which, that is, the 
mantle or clamysy is thrown in folds over each arm, 
and left open on the right side as high as the shoulder, 
(where it is fastened by a clasp,) for the purpose of 
leaving the arm free. Each of the figures holds a 
sword, with both hands across his knees, as though 
in the act of drawing it, according to the old mode 
assigned to royal personages. The swords are broad 
and short; the scabbards are marked either with a simple 
longitudinal line, or with lines placed diagonally. In the 
different figures, there are some slight variations, and 
in one the hair is not plaited, but spreads over the back 
insix long wreaths: the ornaments of the chains are 
aUo diversified; one of them exhiWts an intersection of 
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semicircular arches, as seen in some of our early Nor- 
man churches. 

The Queens, who are also crowned, are represented 
sitting in chairs, ornamented in a style similar to those 
of the kings. From the back of the head of each hangs 
a species of hood, which spreads over the shoulders, and 
accords with what was universally worn by ladies of rank 
in the middle ages ; as is proved by manuscripts and 
monuments of various nations. From the shoulders to 
the feet hangs a long mantle, which shows in front an 
under garment or gown. The sleeves of this, like those 
of the Saxons and Norman-French, are short, with a 
worited border; and irom the elbows to the wrists are a 
series of plaits, resembling bands, which probably were 
worn round the arm. Most of these figures are repre- 
sented in a contemplative posture, the head resting upon 
the right arm, which is supported by the left. One of 
them (represented in the cut) holds a curiously-shaped 
drinking-horn in the left hand. In the different figures 
there are some variations in the forms of the crowns 
and hoods: and in one a striped petticoat and the feet are 
visible, which are covered in other instances: the chair- 
bade of the latter piece furnishes also another example 
of round and intersecting arches. 

The Bishops. Five of these pieces are represented in 
ornamented chairs, and the remaining eight in a standing 
position. All the sitting figures, and four of the stand- 
ing ones, wear the chasuble, dalmatic, stole, and tunic,' 
of the form anciently prescribed, and corresponding with 
representations of much greater antiquity ; the remainder 
have a cope instead of a chasuble, but the stole and dal- 
matic are omitted. The mitres are very low, and in 
some instances quite plain, but have the double band, 
or infuUe, attached behind. The hair is cut short 
round the head. They hold a crosier with one, or with 
both hands : and in the former instances the other hand 
holds a book, or is raised in the attitude of benediction. 
On the backs of the chasuble and stole are various 
crosses or ornaments. In the details both of the habits 
and other work, there are numerous minute variations. , 

The Knights are full-length figures mounted on 
horseback, and are probably the most interesting portion 
of the whole. They are habited in long coats or 
gambesons, which descend in folds to the feet; the 
sleeves have a cuff or border at the wrist. The leg has 
apparently a covering of some sort down to the ankle, 
where it is met with a species of half-boot without spur. 
Their helmets, with a few exceptions, are of a conical 
shape, and mostly with nasals and round flaps to protect 
the nose, ears, and neck. All the figures have mou- 
staches and large round beards, except one, which has 
the beard separated into three forks. A long kite-formed 
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shield, suspended from the neck, hangs on the left side 
of each, ornamented with various devices, approaching 
in some instances very closely to heraldic (fistinctions. 
Beneath the shield appears the sword, which is fastened 
round the waist by a belt, and in the right hand each 
knight carries a massive spear. The horses are capari- 
soned in high saddles, plain or ornamented; saddle-cloths 
curiously bordered; stirrups and bridles; the mane is cut 
short, and the hair suffered to grow down on the fore- 
head. On one ^ide of the shields is a cross, bearing a 
lozenge, plain; on another is an ornamented lozenge; 
and the remainder are variously indented with crosses and 
other ornaments. 



It is, I think, conclusive that mankind, from a very early 
period, have their minds prepared for supernatural occur- 
ences by the consciousness of the existence of a spiritual 
world. But imagination is apt to intrude its explanations 
and inferences, founded on inadequate evidence. Sometimes 
our violent and inordinate passions, originating in sorrow 
for our friends, remorse for our crimes, our eagerness of 
patriotism, or our deep sense of devotion ; — these or other 
violent excitements of a moral character, in the visions of 
the night, or the rapt ecstasy of tlie day, persuade us that 
we witness with our eyes and ears an actual instance of that 
supernatural communication, the possibility of which can- 
not be denied. At other times the corporeal organs impose 
upon the mind, while the eye and the ear, diseased, deranged, 
or misled, convey false impressions to the patient. Very 
often both the mental delusion and the physical deception 
exist at the same time ; and men's belief of the phenomena 
presented to them, however erroneously, by the senses, is 
the firmer and more readQy granted, tnat tne physical im- 
pressions corresponded with 9ie mental excitement. — Sib 
Walteb Scott. 



There existed among the ancient Egyptians a sing^ular custom 
ol introducing, during or after their feasts, either a skeleton 
or a wooden miage in the form of a human being, sometimes 
erect, and sometimes extended on a bier, as a solemn warn- 
ing of the brevity of life, and the vanity of all sublunary 
enjoyments. The discovery of a skeleton-figure in the ban- 
quet-room after the close of a brilliant entertainment is thus 
described by one who is supposed to have been a stranger- 
guest at one of those olden leasts. 

There was a female who particulaily attracted my at- 
tention, on whose head was a chaplet of dark-coloured 
flowers, and who sat veiled and silent during the whole of 
the banquet. She took no shiure, I observed, in what was 
passing around ; the viands and the wine went by her un- 
touched ; nor did a word that was spoken seem addressed to 
her ear. This abstraction from a scene so sparkling with 
gaiety, though apparently unnoticed by any one but myself, 
struck me as mysterious and strange. I inquired of my 
fair neighbour the cause of it, but she looked grave and was 

silent I returned to the banquet-room, which 

was now dim and solitary, except that there, to my fwtonish- 
ment, still sat that silent figure, which had awakened my 
curiosity so strangely during the night. A vague feeling of 
awe came over me as I now slowly approached it. Here 
was no motion, no sound of breathing in that form, not a 
leaf of the dark cha^plet on its brow stirred. By the light 
of a dying lamp which stood before the figure, I raised, with 
a hesitating hand, the veil, and saw — what my fancy had 
already anticipated— that the shape beneath was lifeless, 
was a skeleton !...., 

This custom among the Egyptians, of placing a mummy, 
or skeleton, at the banquet-table, had been for some time 
disused, except at particular ceremonies ; and even on such 
occasions, it had been the practice of the luxurious Alexan- 
drians to disguise this memorial of mortality in the manuer 
just described. But to me, who was wholly unprepared for 
such a spectacle, it gave a shock from which my imagina- 
tion did not speedily recover. Thb silent and ghastly 
witness of mirth seemed to embody, as it were, the shadow 
in my own heart. The features of the grave were now 
st.impod on the idea that liaunted me, and this picture of 
v/h:it / was to he mingled itself with the sunniest aspect of 
wliat / was, Flint. 



To think too meanly «f mankind is dangerous to our reve- 
re nee of virtue. 



A GIPSY VnXAGE. 

After advancing some little way through the defile, our 
attention was attracted by a tremendous uproar, and on 
turning a curve of the road^ we came at once upon a gipsy 
village, presenting a scene not easily paralleled. Bern 
were beUowing, monkeys and chil^n screaming, dogs 
barking, drums beating, pipers playmg, women scolding, 
men fighting, and smiUis and tinkers hammering, — alto- 
gether formmg a charivari^ which, fortunately for men's 
ears, does not often assail them. Nor was the f^pearance 
of these people less remarkable than their noise. The ma- 
jority of the children were entirely naked, and their parents 
nearly so, having no covering but a pair of wide trousers, 
those of the women differing but little in form and colour 
from those of the men. The whole, whether basking in 
the sun, or at work, were incessantly smoking from fittle 
short pipes made of box-wood. In short, they exhibited a 
picture of human degradation and misery, such as I haye 
not often witnessed, even among the most savage tribes. 
Their dwellinm consisted merely of scattered tents, and 
holes burrowed into the sides of the soft limestone rocb 
that towered above them. Their habits appeared filthy in 
the extreme, for besides the stench arising m>m the nume- 
rous animals with whom they lived in.commoB, the im- 
mense volumes of tobacco-smoke, and the smell of onions 
and garlic, formed an odour altogether so unsavoury, that 
we heartily wished ourselves out of its vicinity. 

On hearing the sound of our horses, the whole motley 
naultitude started on their 1^ and rushed towards us ; when 
pipers, dmnmiers, fiddlers, dancing dogs and bears, tumbling 
monkeys and naked chilcfren, young fortune-tellers and oS 
witches,—^ performed before us in their respective charac- 
ters. A few nandfuls of kopecks, for which they most 
reverently kissed the hem of our garments, and wished us 
a happy journey, delivered us from their importunities. 

In the midst of all this wretchedness, I could not help 
remarkmg the well-formed proportions of the men, — thetf 
fieiy eyes and animated countenances. Nor were the fine 
features of the women — the large, full, dark eye, and jet 
black hair, hanging down in natural curis on their shoul- 
ders — ^less admirable ; and although, from continual exposui^ 
to the weather, they were nearly as dark as Indians, yei 
those still young were really beautiful. But this distinction 
does not long characterize the women of the East, particu- 
larly thb migratory people, for those more advanced in 
life were the veriest personifications of what you might 
imagine witches to be, — ^haggard, withered, and wrinkled. 
— Spemcb&'s Travels in Oircaesia, Krim Tariary^ S^e. 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 

JANUARY. 

The most ancient of all bodily exercises were probably 
field sports. In the early ages of the world, man was 
compelled, as a necessary matter of self-defence, to main- 
tain a continual warfare with such of the animals as were 
in a state of hostility to him ; nor could he preserve the 
fruits of his industry, the crops he had planted, the 
flocks and herds he had reared, without such continued 
warfare. 

This practice, at first urged on him by imperious 
necessity, was soon found to have its advantages. The 
flesh of many wild animals was found to supply whole- 
some food, and the skins of nearly all were valued as 
clothing, so that self-interest would not fail to prompt 
him to the pursuit of such animals as best supplied his 
wants. His reason and ingenuity were now employed 
to devise the most successful methods of entrapping his 
prey. The rude pit-fall, the trap of simple form, the 
noose or snare, the club, the javelin, and the spear, the 
simple sling, the various kinds of bow, gradually suc- 
ceeded each other, until the comparatively recent period 
when the invention of fire-arms threw all other weapons 
into the shade, and presented a more certain and death- 
insuring method of procuring game. 

It is worthy of remark that the destruction of animals, 
during the early age of the world, does not appear to 
have been followed as a pastime. It was a matter of 
necessity, and in so far as it supplied mankind with 
food; was in accordan<^g^f]^^he Divine command. 
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After the deluge, man was encouraged to take and eat 
of the animals around him : " Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you, even as the green herb have 
I given you all thmgs." (Gen. ix. 3.) 

On Noah, and in him on all mankind, 
Tho charter was conferred, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
O'er all we feed on power of life and death. 
But read the instrument, and mark it well t 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no wanaat thcEre. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans very different 
opinions prevailed at different times as to the utility of 
field sports. Xenophon wrote a treatise, enlarging upon 
the advantages of these exercises, as inuring the body 
to hardships and privations, and promoting courage, 
strength,' and swiftness. In the time of Sallust, hunting 
'was held in sovereign contempt, and abandoned to slaves. 
Solon forbade the Athenians to hunt, because it enticed 
them from more useful pursuits. When the Goths and 
Vandals over-ran and subjugated the Roman empire, 
they appropriated the privilege of himting to their own 
chiefs and nobles, and ceased to acknowle^e the natural 
right which all men were previously considered to have, 
of participating in field sports. 

It seems likely that ike earliest fluiiiiAla subjugated 
to the use of man were sheep and kine, and that their 
skins formed his clothing ; while the milk derived from 
them proved an abundant source of nutriment. Yet 
these highly valuable animals were of no assistance to 
him in the conquest of other and more ferocious crea- 
tures. The exquisite powers of scent and vision, with 
other remarkable qualities possessed by the dog, seem to 
have pointed him out at a very early period as man's 
assistant in the pursuit of wild animals. 

It is not our purpose to proceed with the history of 
the successive appropriation of different animals by man 
to the objects of the chase ; or of the modes by which 
the capture of animals was facilitated from time to time ; 
far less shall we attempt to show, that, in an age of 
refinement like ours, when the necessity imposed upon 
barbarians no longe* exists, the enthusiam with which 
field sports are followed, and inoffensive creatures pre- 
served for the express purpose of being hunted to death, 
is worthy the national character for intellectual supe- 
riority and generous feeling. Yet, takmg advantage of 
the very general interest which such subjects are wont 
to excite, we propose to give, in this .and the following 
articles, notices of the sports prevalent during the 
month, with an especial reference to the natural history 
of the animals forming the objects of pursuit. It cannot 
be expected that we should select on all occasions the 
spoH whicl^ is the most universally followed at th^ time 
we write, for many favourite pastimes of this nature, 
prevail for several months in succession, and we should, 
in consequence, be bound to keep to one subject for a 
corresponding length of time : we shall therefore take 
such particular sports for description as our attention 
may be directed to at the time, and as are more or less 
followed during the month. 

In the present cold and bleak season of the year, 
when some of our field sports are necessarily suspended, 
there is yet an occupation for the gunner, which is con- 
sidered to possess peculiar attractions, and which has 
drawn many a sportsman from his home for weeks 
together. This is the shootmg of vjild-fowl of various 
kmds ; an occupation fraught with much difficulty, and 
even danger, and m the pursuit of which, the miseries 
of cold and hunger, the necessity of traversing half- 
frozen marshes and ditches, the pelting of storms of hail 
or snow, are all cheerfully endured by the zealous lover 
of the sport. 

The capture of wild ducks is that of which we shall 
at present speak, as bemg the chief branch of the sport. 
Many of the rivers of our southern shores present, at 



their junction with the sea, extensive deposits of soil 
and of animal matter which are alternately covered and 
left dry by the tide. The autumnal rains sweep a vast 
quantity of little annuals and animal remains from the 
upper country, while numerous aquatic animals of a 
minute kind also resort to the brackish waters of such 
situations, on account of the warmer temperature which 
those waters possess over both the sea water, and fresh 
running streams. Where the soil of the surroimding 
country is rich, and the descent of the river gradual, 
these deposits present to the whole race of dabbling birds 
the grandest attractions. Where the stream comes 
dashing from a rocky soil, or is very limited in its 
course, its termination is never found to be an estuary 
favourable to the birds in question. On looking at the 
map of England, we shall see that several of our southern 
rivers are, as it respects the length of their course, 
and the nature of the country and of the soil they 
traverse, especially calculated for the resort of wild-fowl. 
In consequence, tne capture of these birds is carried on 
to a great extent, and in a systematic manner, and the 
quantity taken is very considerable. The most successful 
method of catching is by the decoy y which is a pond 
sheltered by reeds, and containing a permanent net in 
which the birds are entrapped. Tame birds are trained 
to entice the wild ones, and are called decoy-ducks. 
Into the details of this mode of bird-catching we cannot 
now enter. A more hazardous method is pursued by 
men who partly depend on wild-duck shooting for their 
subsistence, and also by sportsmen who consider the 
pleasure rather enhanced than lessened by the difficulties 
and risks they incur. These pursue their occupation 
principally in small punts or boats, and are called punt- 
shooters, or punt-gfunners. Sea-fowl usually come down 
to feed by night in the oozy ground before described. 
Towards evening, therefore, the fowler runs up his boat 
into a creek, and lies in patient expectation of his prey. 
Gilpin, describing the coast of Hampshire and the 
fowler's emplojrment there, says that the flight of wild 
ducks as they approach the feeding-place, may be com- 
pared to a pack of hounds in full cry, so noisy are they 
in their language. The gunner listens attentively to 
ascertain which way they bend their flight, and has 
perhaps the mortification to find that they have alighted 
at too great a distance to allow of his getting a shot at 
them; but if he happens to be more fortunate, and finds 
them alighting on the plain, to the edge of which he has 
moored his little boat, he primes both his .pieces, — ^for he 
generally carries two, — and again endeavours to find out 
the situation of the birds by listening, the nights favour- 
able to the fowler's sport being exceedingly dark. The 
birds are silent while feeding, but the motion of such a 
number as generally feed together is sufficient to produce 
certain indistinct sounds, by which the fowler is guided 
where to take aim. He fires at a venture, and imme- 
diately takes up the other gun and discharges it where 
he supposes the affrighted flock to be rising on the 
wing. This concludes his chances of success for that 
night, and he has now nothing more to do than to tie 
to his feet flat pieces of board, called mud-pattens, and, 
thus protected from sinking in the ooze, to grope about 
in the dark in quest of his booty, which may consist of 
many birds, or may be almost nothing. The danger 
attending this employment is, lest the fowler should get 
fixed in the mud so as to be unable to extricate himself, 
and thus get overtaken by the returning tide. The cold 
is also so severe as to expose the less inured follower 
of the pursuit, to ill consequences to his health. 
Even in the day-time, the risk of such expeditions is 
considerable, as the following anecdote >^ill be sufficient 
to show :— - 

Mounted on his mud-pattens, a fowler was once tra- * 
versing one of these oozy plains in search of ducks, and, 
being intent only on his game, suddenly found the water, 
whiui had been accelerated by some peculiar circumstance 
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affiBcting the tide, had made an alarming progress around 
him, tt^. he. found himseli. completely! encircled. In this 
desperate situation an idea struck him as the only hope 
of saiety. He retired to that part which seemed tne 
highest, from its heing yet uncovered by water, and striking 
the barrel of his long eun deep into the ooze, he resolved to 
hold fast by it, as well for a support as a security against 
the waves, and to wait the ebbing of the tide. He had 
reason to believe a common tide would not have flowed 
above his middle ; but in the midst of his reasoning on the 
subject, the water had now reached him. It rippled over 
his feet, it gained his knees, his waist, button alter button 
was swallowed up, imtil at l^igth it advanced over his 
shoulders. With a palpitating heart he ^ve himself up for 
lost. Still, however, ne held fut by his anchor; his eve 
was eagerly in search of some boat which might accidentally 
be passing, but none appeared. . A head upon the surface 
of the water, and that sometimes covered by a wave, was no 
object to be descried from the land, at the distance of half 
a league ; nor could he exert any sounds of distress that 
could be heard so far. While, as the exigence would allow, 
he was thus making up his mind to certain desUiiction, his 
attention was caught by a new object. He thought he saw 
the uppermost button of his coat b^^ to appear. -No 
mariner floating on a wreck could behold approaching 
succour with greater transport than he felt at this transient 
view of tiie button ; but the fluctuation of the water was 
such, and the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet some 
time ere he durst vefnture to assure himself that the button 
was £urly above the level of the flood. At length a second 
button appearing at intervals, his sensations mayl rather be 
conceived than described^ and his joy gave; him spirit; and 
strength to support his situation four or Ave hours longer, 
until the waters had ftilly retired. - ^ . 

It might have been imagined that dangers such as 
these, would cause excursions of. this nature to be under- 
taken by those alone, who get their liyelihood by. selling 
wild^ucks ; but this is"^. so far .from being the case^ that 
we find a practiocsd 'sportsman refefrii^g with enthusiasm ; 
to what he : calls his " wild*fowl shooting mania," when 
he used, . ifter spending . many ; hours ^ of the day ^on 
Lewes Levels,' and pursuing hjs sport with an ardour; 
whidi: her confesses iiinself unable to defend, inasmuch 
as it.rbked the health and life of both ; hiitn ; and his 
servant,, to return ^agftin ;in the evening to watch the 
night-flights, and still to. carry on his sport. Nay, so 
fascinating is the pursuit of these birds, that he assures 
us from his own knowledge, that some persons, in order 
ta enjoy the sport in greater perfection, have fitted up 
a small sailing smack with sleeping berths, cooking con- 
yeniences, suitable attendants, a row boat for creeks, a 
punt for oozes, two or three water-dogs, &c., and thus 
equipped have made a coasting voyage half round our 
bland. When we remember the season of the year 
during which this sport is chiefly practised, viz, from 
about the middle of October to the end of February, we 
shall be able to appreciate the extraordinary degree of 
enthusiasm necessary to carry a man through such an 
expedition. By a recent Act of Parliament, it is made 
illegal to kill wild-fowl, either young or old, from the 
last day of March to the first day of October. 

The common wild-duck is the largest in size of the 
species that frequent this country. The general name 
duck is taken from the female, the male being the 
mallardy or drake, and the young birds, flappers. The 
length of a full-grown mallard is nearly two feet, the 
stretch of the wings three feet, and the weight about 
two pounds and a half. The head and neck are of a 
fine dark glossy green colour ; a white collar encircles 
the throat ; and below it, the neck, breast, and shoulders 
are of a purplish brown. The scapular feathers are a 
mixture of silver-white and rust colour, streaked with 
brown. The wmg-eoverts are ash-coloured with black 
and white tips.- The wing-spot is rich purple, with 
reflections of blue and green. The lower part of the 
back is black, and the four middle tail-feathers are curled 
up in the mallard. The under part of the body is 
whitish grey, with slight mbttlings of brown. The duck 
is considerably smaller than the mallard, and has not the 



green and white on the head and neck. She is aiao 

without the curled feathers on the taiL 

Wild-ducks are not inferior to many other^ birds in a 
remarkable instinct for the preservation of their young, 
or of their mates/ Captain Back relates, in his Arctic 
Land Expedition^ that cftie of his companions having 
killed a female duck, fired again, and as he thought 
disabled its companion, a fine drake. Accordingly, 
leaving the dead bird, which he had the mortification of 
seeing, in a few minutes afterwards, carried off by one of 
the white-headed eagles, he waded after the drake, which, 
far from being alarmed, remained motionless, as if wait- 
ing to be taken up. As he drew nearer, it glided easily 
away, through innumerable little nooks and windings. 
Several times he extended his arm to catch it; and 
having at last with great patience managed to coop it up 
in a comer, from whence there appeared to be no escape, 
he was triumphantly bending down to take it, when to 
his utter astonishment, after two or three flounders, it 
looked round, cried "quack," and flew off so strongly 
that he was convinced he had never hit it at alL , The 
object of the bird had evidently been to draw away his 
attention from its companion, of whose fate it was 
ignorant. ... 

^ The nest of the wild-duck is in general artfully con- 
cealed aipong. herbage, in the vicinity of water. It has 
been known, however, to build in trees, and in bushes. 
The ducklings are numerous ; often as many as sixteen 
are hatched at once, and unless some casualty happens 
to the nest, there is only one brood during the season. 

*- There are about twenty-eight species of ducks which 
are seen more or less frequently ' in different pai^ of 
Great Britain and Ireland,' and principally during" the 
winter season.' Many of these visitants are evidently 
niatives of northern countries, and appear ia great nuni- 
bers on pur northern coasts ; but of the flights which 
appeair still more abundantly in the fenny districts^ such 
as those of Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Martin Mere 
in Lancashire,' on the borders of many rivers in Wales, 
and on the southern flat shores and estuaries of England, 
we are not' well informed as to their retreats. when they 
qliit our shores. 

- In this family of birds there are inany species besides 
the wild-duck commonly so called, 'which deserve to be 
spoken of particularly. These we must leave for a 
future occasion, together with several other notices, 
relating to wOd-fowl in general. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND. 




SULTANIEH, IN NOBTHSBN PBB8IA. 



FIRST-ROUTE. 



Br WAT OF THB Pbbsian Gulf, thbouoh Pxbbia and 

RU86IAy TO St. PxTSBSBUBGn. 

OiiTB of the most extraordinary features in the political 
geography of the present a^, is the possession by Great 
Britain of a vast empire situated - many thousand miles 
from the parent country, and separated from it bv countries, 
some of which are mountainous and inhospitable, — others 
parched and sandy, — and others inhabited py ns^tions and 
tribes hostile to British interest. Such is Indian or the 
Eiut Indies* '■ The British empire in India is. incomparably 
larger 'aild more populous than the whole of the ^ritisu 
Isles ; arid it may well be supposed that the establishment 
of a rapid mode of communication from India to England, 
Ih regarded as a matter of high importance by the govern- 
ment. This communication, so far as regards the transport 
of trooos, of military stores, of articles of commerce, &c., 
mu9t obviously be made by sea ; since such conveyance 
cannot f be made through the territories of other nations. 
The establishment of steam navigation round the coast of 
Africa ; — ^the project for connecting the Persian Gulf with 
the Mediterranean,! by cutting a canal from the last-named 
sea to the river Euphrates ; — and for connecting the Red 
' Sea with the Mediterranean, by cutting a canal across the 
Itfthnius of Suez ; — all have for their object the attainment 
of a more q)eedy water-conveyance from India to England. 
But' it has often happened in the past history of our 
Indian affairs, that British officers have been despatched 
overland from India to Inland, either for the sake of 
greater expedition, or for diplomatic services at the court of 
some one of the Oriental princes whose dominions lay in the 
line of route. These ov^laud tinvels are among tne most 
Vol. XVIII. 



interesting nairatiyes which we have of the i^peannoe of 
the Asiatic towns and cities, and of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants ; and we have long thought that 
the readers of our Magazine would welcome a brief and 
popular account of sucn routes. The modes in which 
various officers have proceeded from India vary greatly. 
Sir Alexander Bumes proceeded from the north-west of 
India to Bokhara, and from thence to the southern shore of 
the Caspian Sea : — Sir James Alexander went by sea from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and from thence through 
Persia and Asia Minor to Constantinople :— Captain Keppel 
likewise went by sea from Bombay to the Persian Gulf; 
but proceeded thence through Persia, Geoigia, and the 
Russian empire to St. Petersbui^ : — Lieutenant Lumsden, 
after landing on the shore of the Persian Gulf, proceeded 
through Persia and Armenia, round the northern iftiore of 
the iSack Sea, and through Austria and France to Eng- 
land : — Colonel Fitzclarence (now Earl of Munster) went 
by sea from Bombay to the Red Sea, landed at Cosseir, and 
travelled through Egyj^t to the Mediterranean; asimihur 
route to that pursued a lew years afterwards by Mrs. Charles 
Lu^ington. Other travellers and officers have gone west- 
ward fi^m India to Persia, through the imperfectly-known 
regions which separate them. From this it will be seen 
that the term "overland journey to England" is capable 
of many significations. 

We propose to select some one particular route, and 
conduct the reader through it, describing the most in- 
teresting objects which occur by the way. B^ this 
arrangement, each Supplement will be -complete in itself; 
and we may devote as many Supplements to the topography 
of Central and Western Asia (for such in reality is the 
nature of the subject) as the interest of the details will 
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warrant. Oh the present occasion we wDl select the route 
by sea from Bombay to the Persian Gulf; and thence over- 
land through Persia, Greor^ia, and Russia, to St. Peters- 
burg; from whence a ship conveys tne traveller to 
England by way of the Baltic Sea. 

It will be necessary for the reader to have a tolerably 
clear idea of the situation of India with regard to the 
western parts of Asia ; and the inspection of a map will 
greatly aid him in forming this idea. Africa is separated 
from the south-eastern point of Asia by the Indian Ocean ; 
and into the northern part of this ocean juts the peninsula 
of India, or Hindostan, which extends northward to the 
Himalaya mountains. Westward of India are the countries 
of Beloochistan, Caubul, Bokhara, &c., forming the 
western boundary of India, and separating it from the 
Persian empire. From the north-western part of the 
Indian Ocean, issue two seas, the Persian Gulf and the 
R^ Sea, each proceeding nearly in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and including between them a large peninsula which 
constitutes Arabia. Northward of tlie Persian Gulf is 
Persia, which extends upwards as far as the Caspian Sea. 
Northward of Arabia is Turkey in Asia, which brings U8 
to the Mediterranean and Black Seas. Between the Cai^ian 
and Black Seas, is a mountainous district occupied by 
Georgians, Armenians, Circassians, and other tribes^ and 
forming a general though ill-defined boundary between the 
Persian and Russian empures. The river Euphrates, which 
empties itself into the Persian Gulf, is navigable to a point 
so near the Mediterranean, in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
that proposals have been made to cut a canal of commu- 
nication from one to the other. From the Caspian Sea to 
the nearest point of India, in a straight line, is about one 
thousand mues; frx)m the northern part of the Persian 
Gulf, about twelve or thirteen himdred ; from the eastern- 
most point of the Black Sea, about two thousand miles. 
To travel from India to Turkey, therefore, by land, is a 
long and wearying journey, even if the political situation of 
the interjacent countries offers no obstacle. It is for this 
reason tnat the greater number of "overland" travellers 
proceed by ship either to the Persian Gulf or to the Red 
Sea ; and m>m thence reach Europe by land. 

Where the passage from India to Perma is made by 
water, the point of embarkation is generally Bombay. The 
Britidi empire in India, being too extensive to be governed 
by one officer, is divided into three presidencies, of which 
the chief cities are Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. Each 
presidency is under one governor or chief offict»:, but the 
governor of Calcutta is superior in authority to the other 
two, and possesses the title of Governor-general of India. 
Of the three principal cities just named, Calcutta is at the 
north-eastern extremity of the peninsula of Hindostan; 
Madras is on the eastern shore of the peninsula, opposite 
the Burman empire ; and Bombay is on the western shore, 
and consequently nearer to Europe than either of the other 
two presiaencies. Shipping is found in considerable extent 
at Bombay ; and this is the port from whence the ** over- 
land" travellers proceed to the Persian Gulf or to the Red 
Sea. 

From Bombay to the mouth of the Persian Gulf is a 
distance of about thirteen himdred miles in a straight line ; 
and probably fourteen or fifteen hundred in the direction 
whicn a ship would take. We will therefore imagine 
ourselves to be embarked on board a ship at Bombay, and 
to have traversed the Indian Ocean which separates India 
from the Persian Gulf. 

The first land at which we arrive is Arabia, which forms 
the western margin of the entrance to the gulf. This 
margin proceeds in a tolerably straight line for about four 
hundred miles in a north-western direction, when it brings 
us to the narrow strait which forms the immediate 
opening into the gulf, having Persia on the right hand, and 
Arabia on the left. About midway on this north-western 
coast is the Arabian port of Mtiskat, one of the most im- 
portant belonging to that country. Muskat is the capital 
of the Arabian province of Oman, which, if not the most 
celebrated, is the most flourishing and prosperous part of 
the country. Muskat was taken bv Albuquerque in 1507, 
and remained subject to Portugal till 1648, when the 
natives drove out tlie Portuguese. The province is now 
governed by an Imaum, or spiritual chief, who seems to 
exercise his power in a very judicious manner ; and the 
port of Muskat is said o be the best managed of any in 
Arabia or Persia ; for the merchandize of the East may be 
left undisturbed, or its wharfs and quays without molesta- 
UoD)— a degree of jsecurity due to the excellent police of the 



place. All the. ports upon this ooaat are tribntaiy to the 
Imaum of Muskat ; and he has also established a considerable 
trade with the interior by means of caravans. High rocks 
on one side, and the island of Muskat on the other, form a 
^acious and secure harbour. The town is surrounded by 
a strong wall, within whose precincts none but Arabs and 
Banians are allowed to reside ; all strangers being obliged to 
remain in houses outside the wall. The town contains a 
bazaar or market, covered in at the top to protect the 
wares, which are exposed for sale on open platforms in front 
of the shops. A la^ colony of Indians^ principally fi^m 
the banks of the Indus, cany on the wholesale and retail 
trade. The houses are fiat-roofed, and built of unhewn 
stone. The streets are extremely filthy, and so narrow, 
that by extending the soma across, both sides may frrequently 
be touched. The inhabitants are afiected witn a pecMiar 
inflammation of the eyes, arising, it is said, from the light 
-particles of sand blown from me sea-shore. Mr. Buck- 
ingham estimated the population at 10,000 ; while Captain 
Keppel some years afterwards reduced the number to 
2000 ; — such is the uncertiunty which often exists re^>ecting 
the population of Oricmtal towns. 

On embarking agun at Muskat, we proceed north- 
westerly till we arrive at Cape Musseldom, the entrance to 
the Persian Gulf. Nearly opposite this c^ is Ormuz, 
once the seat of a very extendve commerce, and, in tlie 
time of Albuquerque, one of the most splendid cities of the 
East. Subsequent conquests completely mined it ; and 
when it came into the nands of the present possessors, it 
did not contiun twenty houses. 

Entering the Persian Gkil^ we pass by the celebrated 
pearl banks of Bahrein, near the coast of Arabia; and 
opposite to this, on the Persian coast, is the town ot 
Bushire, where travellers often land who wish to proceed 
to the eastern parts of Persia. As our route, however, 
carries us to the regions of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
we will leave Bushire, and proceed up the gulf which leads 
to them. These two rivers, of which we have earli« 
records than of almost any other rivers in the worid, empty 
themselves into the Persian Gulf by mouths common to 
both rivers, and thereby form a delta, similar to those at 
the mouths of the Ganges, the Nile, and the MissisippL 
Proceeding a little way up the lai^^est of these, we come to 
Bassora, a town of much commercial importance, where we 
will land. . 

Bassora absorbs nearly all the foreign commerce of 
Persia and the Euplurat^. It b seven miles in circum- 
ference, a great part of which space is laid out in gardens 
and plantations ; and is intersected by canals navigable for 
small vessels. Its most important trade, being that with 
India, is carried on partly by British, but chiefly by 
Arabian vessels, of which those of five hundred tons burden 
can ascend the river to this point. The inhabitants are 
estimated at 60,000 ; a heterogeneous mixture of Arabs, 
Turks, Indians, Persians, and all the people of the East. 
They have not expended much of their wealth in the 
embellishment of tne city; for travellers describe it as 
having, generally speaking, a mean and dirty appearance. 

In order to give an idea of the appearance, the costume, 
&c., of the inhabitants, we will describe the public entrance 
of a Pad^ which took place while Captain K^pel was in 
Bassora. A body of armed men, forming an advanced 
guard, announced their approach by a contmned discharge 
of muskets, and passed at a slow trot. Then came another 
party, who occasionally halted, and danced in a circle; 
oeatmg time by striking their swords against each other's 
shields. These were followed by large parties of Desert 
Arabs, of the Zobeir tribe, preceded by their immediate 
petty chiefe, on horseback : each of Uiem had carried before 
nim a large red and green flag. The Zobefr Arabs are 
mercenary troops, and acknowledge a kind of subjection to 
the governor. They are small mean-looking men, with an 
Indian cast of features ; they carried either fire-arms, or 
swords and shields; and were habited in various ways 
— some having on robes bound at the waist with a girdle, 
others a loose shirt. After these Arabs came the Toqfungeeiy 
or personal troops of the Pacha, distinguishable by fur caps 
nearly a yard in diameter. Then the Pacha's led horses, 
richly comparisoned ; and after these a troop of mounted 
Tschousses, or messengers, beating small drums placed at 
the saddle-bow. These were followed by the native ofiicers 
of the English factory, mounted. Then came the Capitan 
Pacha, the Cadi, and the Mufti; and lastly, the Pacha 
himself, who, with his hand on his -breast, acknowled^ 
the .houta of the ^^t^i^atggf^'"^^*' 
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>rf>U2:lit up the rear, amid the firing of muskets, the beating 
»t t'uatonis, the rude singing of the soldiery, the music of 
i»v* Janissiiries, and the shrieKing of ctouds of women. 

Froin Bassora we nroceed along tlie Tigris to the far- 
a Tiled city uf Bagdad, the scene of so much legendary interest. 
The usual mode of proceeding from one town to the other, 
IS on board one of a fleet of boats which go in company, in 
>rcler to protect the passengers from the attacks of the 
tribes of wandering Arabs who infest the banks. Some- 
times, however, a party of travellers hire a Bughalow, 
which is a vessel sixty feet long, fourteen wide at the 
broadest part, and having a low cabin about ten feet square. 
Proceeding up the river by either one of these modes of 
conveyance, we come to the point of confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, the former being the easternmost 
of the two. The banks of the river, between Bassora and 
Banjdad, a distance of between three and four hundred 
miles, are occupied by tribes of Arabs, in the same state of 
primitive simplicity as these remarkable people have ever 
shown ; living in mat huts, capable of being moved at a 
short notice ; dressed in a brown shirt with open sleeves, 
and bound roimd the loins with a leathern girtue ; almost 
as unacquainted with Europeans as the inhabitants of 
Central Africa : — such are the Arabs on the banks of the 
TicTis. 

Farther up the river we come to a tract of country which, 
though now a desert, was once beautified by laig« and 
populous cities. Among these we find the ruins of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon. The former of these founded its ffraadeur 
on the ruin of the more ancient city of Babylon, and 
contained at one time 600,000 inhabitants. Seleucia was^ 
in its tun^ superseded by Ctesiphon ; but both have been 
since so utterly destroyed, that nothing but ruins attest what 
they once were. These ruins, together with sandy deserts, 
and occasionally a jungle tenanted by wild beasts, nil up the 
interval frrom Bassora to Bagdad : we will therefore suppose 
ourselves noW to have arrived at the last-named city. 

The tract of land which separates the Tigris from the 
Euphrates, during the lower portion of their course, is 
rather narrow, and very flat and level ; so that in the rainy 
season the two rivers frequently overflow, and irrigate the 
land, whereby it becomes very luxuriant. It is probably 
this circumstance which gave to this strip of lana so hk:h 
importance in ancient times. Under the names of Babylo- 
nia, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia, it was a region covered 
with, famous cities, whioh were celebrated both in sacred 
and profone history. Of these large cities, the only one 
which is at present a place of much importance is Bagdad, 
a spot which is not connected with the times mentioMd in 
the Sacred Records, but which some centuries afterwards 
becmne the seat of the Caliphs. 

The city of Bagdad stands on both fiides of the Tigris, 
the western or anci^it part being now regarded as a kind of 
suburb to the more modem part, which stands on the 
eastern bank of the river. The form of the new city is an 
irr^ular oblong, about 1600 paces in length, and 800 in 
breadth ; and a brick wall, nve miles in circumforence, 
encloses the two towns, which have a wretched bridge of 
communication between them, formed of pontoons. At the 
principal angles of the wall are round towers, with smaller 
towers intervening at short distances : and on these towers 
batteries of cannons are placed. There are three entrance-gates 
through this wall to the town ; one on the south-east, one on 
the north-east, and a third on the north-west. Intricate as 
are the streets in most Oriental towusL they are still more so 
in Bagdad ; for, with the exception of the bazaars and some 
open 8i{uares, the interior is httle else than a labyrinth of 
alleys and passages. The streets are unpaved, and in many 
places so narrow that two horsemen can scanty pass eacn 
other ; and as it is seldom that tlie houses have .windows 
towards the street, and as the doors are small and mean, 
they present on both sides the gloomy appearance of dead 
walls. All the buildings, both public and private, are con- 
structed of fumaoe-bumed bricks, of a yellowish red colour, 
taken chiefly from the ruins of the neighbomring ancient 
cities. A house is generally laid out in ranges of apartments 
opening into a square interior court, and furnished with 
subterranean rooms, into which the inhabitants retreat 
during the day for shelter from the intense heats of summer. 
The tops of the houses have terraced roofe, on which the 
inmates take their evening meal, and often sleep in the open 
air. Ai the houses are but thinly scattered over the area 
enclosed by the city wall, there is a large extent of garden 
mround, which produces pomegranates, grapes, iigs, olives, 
wes, and other Oritnial flmits in great perfectioii. A» in 



all Mohammedan cities the mosques are conspicuous, so are 
they in Bagdad, where the number is said to amount to as 
many as one hundred. These mosques are, in their ex- 
ternal and internal features, mucli like those of Turkey 
generally ; but a deficiency of splendour is observable in 
most 01 them. The khans or caravanserais amount to 
about thirty in number ; the baths or hummiuns to about 
fifty ; and there are several bazaars. 

The manners and customs of the inhabitants closely 
resemble what we are accustomed to meet with in Oriental 
cities. An English ofiicer and his friends having solicited 
the honour of an interview with the Pacha, the Pacha's 
secretary sent some of his servants to accompany the 
visitors. On entering the gates of the palace, tney came 
into a spacious court, where the Pacha's troops were drawn 
up, to present arms to the English visitors. On arriving at 
the gates of the inner court, they dismounted ; the principal 
officers of the palace then ushered them through a double 
row of Janissaries, into the presence of the Pacha. The 
hall of audience was fitted up in the usual Oriental style, 
and decorated with numerous small looking-glasses. In 
one comer of the room was seated the Pacha, supported by 
cushions. Chairs were placed for the visitors ; who were 
likewise fj&voiured by bemg allowed to keep on their hats 
and ^hoes. With regard to this latter custom we may 
remark, that the removal of shoes frova. the feet on entering 
an Eastern apartment is not so wholly ridiculous as Euro- 
peans are sometimes apt to suppose ; for as the meals are 
served up on trays laid on the floor, there is obviously a 
reason for keeping the floor as clean and unsoiled as 

Sossible. The visitors were then regaled with the usual 
elicacies of an Eastern city ; and took their leave after a 
courteous reception from the Pacha. 

We must now leave Bagdad for the north, and will take 
the same route as Captain Keppel, who went some distance 
et^tward of the direct course, m order to visit the royal city 
of Teheran, near the southern coast of the Caspian Sea. 
The manner in which Captain Keppel and his friends 
travelled, was to form a kind of caravan among themselves. 
They purchased three tents, hired twenty-four mules to 
carry their servants and ba^^age, and provided themselves 
with two saddle-horses eatS. They then proceeded on 
their journey, having received a Jirmun from the^ Pacha, 
exempting them' from all tolls and exactions till they 
reached ■&& frontiers of the Persian empire. 

After leavine Bagdad, we arrive at the ruins of the 
ancient city of Artemita, the fiivourite cityof Chosroes, 
king of Persia, in the time of lleraclius. The first ruin 
seen, is a square mound of bricks, facing the cardinal points, 
which was probably the site of some temple in the suburbs 
e£ the city. A mile beyond this mound are numerous 
others, arranged with such regularity as to seem to indicate 
a succession of streets at some former period. At the 
western extremity of these ruins is a mound larger than 
the rest, sapposed to have formed the foundation for the 
royal residence. Before' and about this mound are several 
large grassy plats, which appear not to have been built 
upon, and wnich were probably gardens belonging^ to the 
palace. The whole of the mounds are surrounded by what 
f^pear to be the vestiges of a wall, with circular bastions, 
and here and there vacancies which were probably occupied 
by gates. This place is now called by the Arabs Kurustur. 
Rx)ceeding northward from Kiurustur, we come to 
Shehreban, a town situated in such an unprotected plain, 
that it is liable to repeated attacks from the marauding 
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three fomiUes at the time Captain Keppel and his friends 
visited it. Near Kurustur is a singular-look ine building, 
^Mined of bricks about fourteen inches square, and connected 
together by a hard and beautiful cement. The eastern 
side of this building presents sixteen well-formed bastions, 
twelve of which are yet entire ; and the eastern face shows 
a flat wall, with a regular ascent up to each bastion. Each 
bastion is about thirty feet high ; and the spaces between 
the bastions are fifty-eight feet. What was the original 
purpose of this building we cannot now learn : the Arabs, 
with their usual love of the supernatural, state that it is 
inhabited by ffemi^ who cut off" the heads of all who 
presume to enter within certain loop-holes which are visible 
m the walls. 

Shortly after passing this place, we arrive a^he boundary 
between the Turkish and Persian empires, and which Was 
likewise the boundary between the celebrated empires of 
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Assyria and Media, upwards of 2000 years ago. Here an 
incident occurred to tne party of Captain Keppel^ which, 
as it illustrates the predatory habits of the inhabitants of 
those districts, and tne nefiuious agreements often entered 
into between them and the governors of Turkish or Persian 
provinces, we will relate in that gentleman's own words : — 
** Soon after daybreak, as Mr. Lamb and I were riding 
together, some hundred yards in advance of our party, 
three men on horseback came suddenly into the road from 
among the rocks, at one of the narrow passes of the moun- 
tain, nfty paces in advance of us, and seemed to r^ard us 
with no small degree of attention. He who appeared to be 
the chief of the party, was mounted on a black horse. 
They continued to march a short distance before ua for 
several miles, frequently slackening their pace till we came 
up, and then moving on more briskly. 

^ When we' arriv^ near the end of our stage, they turned 
back, and allowed us to pass, giving the usual traveller's 
salutation of ^ Peace !' — a phnase little in consonance with 
their hostile intentions. After we had passed them some 
distance, they struck into the mountain^ and were soon 
out of sight. 

^Our conjectures respecting them, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, were not without foun£ition. On our arrival at Ker- 
manshah, a youne Arab chieftain informed us, that twenty 
Koords of the Guor tribe, one of the most numerous and 
power^l of Koordistan, had followed us from Khanaki, 



for the express purpose of plundering our party, and of 
murdering us if we made any resistance ; of this party 
twelve were on horseback, and eight on foot, armed with 
matchlocks. The chief, who he told us rode a black horse, 
exactly coincided in description with the person we had 
seen. The Arab said they had been watcmnff night and 
day for a &vourable opportunity to put their plan into exe- 
cution ; but always finoing us so much on our guard, had 
never thought fit to make the attempt, and had been ulti- 
mately obliged to abandon their purpose, on arriving at the 
mountain pass of Pac-Tackht, where a military force was 
stationed. 

^ Their chief inducement to attack us, was the intelli- 
gence they had received from Bagdad, that our party con- 
sisted of an ambassador and his suite, travelling: with a 
large treasure; the danger we were led into by this honour 
IB another of the obligations we owe to Aga Sakeis. They 
were deterred from attempting their puipose, by the dread 
of the European officers at Kermanshah revenging our 
deaths, and tneir extravagant notions of European prowess 
and skill in arms ; which (notwithstanding their numbers) 
made Uiem consider the remit of an attack too doubtful to 
hazard, even for the abundant harvest they e3q>ected to 
reap." On Questioning the informant fiuiher, it was found 
that he was himself an intimate friend of the leader of the 
band, but had divulged their secret from a sense of grati- 
tude to the English for services received from Mr. Kich, 
British resident at Kermanshah;. and also that the band 
was under the protection of one of the principal courtiers 
at Kennanshan, who shared in its booty, ana shielded it^ 
through his influence in that corrupt government. 

We now approach the city wmch we have lately fire- 
quently mentioned, and proceed to give a description of it^ 
chiefly from the observation of Mr. Buckingham. 

Kermanshah is situated on three or four gentle hills, at 
the foot of a range which is passed on i^rOaching it fix)m 
the west; so that it contains within its walls some slight 
and some steep ascents, with eminences of different heights, 
and their corre^nding valleys. To the north and east 
it is bounded by a beautiful and extensive plain; and 
on the Other side it is enclosed by a range of mountains. 
The form of the town is irrqrular, approaching to a circle 
of about a mile in diameter. The wall which surrounds it is 
flanked with circular bastions, with turrets, loop-holes, 
ports, &c.; and this wall is pieroed with five gates. One of 
these gates has the name of Durwaz^ Nedjef Ashere^ mean- 
ing the ^gate at which a saint dried up the sea." The 
legend connected with this name, and beheved by the igno- 
rant inhabitants of the town, is this: — ^In the time of 
Imaum Ali, there was a laijj^e lake here, by the side of 
which a poor man was sitting, shaving the hair from 
his legs and body, when his razor and stone fell int6 the 
water. The Imaum coming by at the time, and witnessing 
his distress, inquired intotne cause of it; and finding that 
the Fa^ueer was a holy man, ordered the lake to be dried 
up, which it instantly became at his word, and has remained 
dry land ever since. 

Sixty years ago, Kermanshah was nothing more than a 



lar^ village, the inhabitants of which subsisted chiefly 
their agricultural labours in their own plain, and by the 
feeding of their cattle on the neighbouring pastures. As a 
frontier town in the west was wanting, however, as asa^ 
guard in case of a war between Persia and Turkey, Ker- 
manshah was fixed upon as the residence of one of the 
Shah of Perua's sons. Since that period the town has gn. 
dually increased in size, in population, and in affluence. 
During the visit of M. Rosseau, French consul at Ker- 
manshah, in 1807, he estimated the inhabitants at sixteen or 
eighteen thousand. Twenty years afterwards Mr. Buck- 
ingham estimated them at more than thirty thousand. 

j^ie prince holds sovereign sway over the neighbouring 
territory ; and is said to be as powerful a governor as the 
Shah himself. Being in a manner the founder of the town 
in its present state of opulence, he takes a pride in em- 
bellishing it with public works. A laige pdEaoe, near 
the centre of the city, for himself a country-house sur- 
rounded by gardens, for his harem, and a spacious mosque 
near his own palace for the public use, have beeh built 
from his own funds, without any extraordinary contri- 
butions. ■ The whole range of streets, bazaars, caravanae- 
nus, baths, &c, recently erected, are, however, built from 
funds advanced by their future occupiers, in loans to the 
prince, on the fidth of hb promise that the sums shall he 
accounted fi>r in their annual rents. The prince is thera- 
fore the great owner of the land and buildings; and, as Ids 
will is law, there is little doubt, as Mr. Buckinghiam re- 
marks, that the rents will be so regulated as to return him 
an enormous profit; in which case, instead of a munificent 
adomer of a city of his own founding, he can only be 
regarded as a monied q>eculator, in possession of an unr»- 
•tiained monopoly. 

The princess palace is situated on one side of a large 
maidan, or open square, the other three sides of which are 
occupied by shops, stalls, and entrances to bazaars. The 
palace front is about a thousand feet in length, and the 
ascent to its centre is by an inclined pl^ie. Leading o^ 
from the top of thb ascent are two long causeways or galle- 
ries, going all along the front of the building, at the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet from the level of the square below. 
The whole of the front is a plain brick wait excepting 
only the centre, where two or three stories rise over the door 
of entrance. Above this entrance is the public divan, 
which has an open balcony, looking out on the square, and 
from which the view of tne town and the country is com- 
manding and agreeable. Here the prince sits for an hour 
or two early in the day, to transact public business and 
receive visits ; but as the sun shines strongly on it at that 
period, it is then always covered by a perpendicular awning 
or curtain. 

The interior fittings of the palace ; the baths, with the 
process (so long and complicated to an European) of 
iNithing ; the mosques ; the bazaars, &c., at Kermananah, 
so nearly resemble what we are accustomed to read of 
Oriental towns generally, that we pass over those details, 
^uit the town, and conduct the reader onward in his 
journey. 

The direct route from Kermanshah northward would 
leave Teheran on the right ; but as that city is the residence 
of the Persian Shah, we will accompany Captain Keppel in 
the route to Russia vid Teheran. At about five dayr jour- 
ney from Kermanshah, we arrive at Hamadan, another 
considerable town, the inhabitants of which may be charac- 
terized by a brief description of the chief visiton who came 
to welcome Ciq>tain Keppel's party, on the morning after 
their arrival. The first was the Prince of Hamadan's 
physician, an elderly man of very amiable manners, and 
possessing a deeree of liberality of opinion and general 
infi>rmation rarely to be met witn in an Oriental physician : 
he frankly acknowledged the superior skill of the Euro- 
pean physicians, and begged a medical gentleman forming 
one of tne party to prescribe for hun. A Jewish Rahbi 
then paid them a visit, and gave an affecting detail of the 
persecutions which the Jews sufiered from tne Mohamme- 
dans: his bitter complaints were directed, not so much 
against the sovereign authority of the place, as against the 
petty and incessant ill-usage of the mass of the Mohammedan 
people. Then came the cnief of the Armenians resident in 
the town : the Armenians, as the reader is probably aware, 
are Christians belonging originally to the districts at the 
south-east of the Black Sea ; and this visitor gave a detail 
of ill-usaje.and cruelty similar to that of the poor Jewi^ 
Rabbi,— for the <<unbelievmg Jew," and the ^ChristiaB 
dog,'* are equal objects of hatrad among the Mohammedaa^ 
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except that the temporal power and influence possessed by 
the European Christians make them objects of fear to the 
Mohammedans. The next visitor was a distinguished 
Persiany who had been busily engaged in a search for the 
** philosopher's stone;" and who fiincied that the English 
travellers were engaged in a similar pursuit ; since he 
heard that they had been exploring old ruinsy and had by 
them certain acids and chemical tests with which thev 
determined the geological character of fragments of rock 
which they from time to time collected. They soon un- 
deceived him ; and endeavoured to convince him of the 
utter worthlessness of the pursuit in which he was engaged. 
Th9 last visitor we shall name was a money-lender, whom 
Tve shall introduce to show the estimation in which the 
Cnglish character is held in Persia for probity and honour 
in commercial dealings. One of the party wishing to draw 
a bill on Bagdad, and to get it cashed at Hamadan, sent to 
inquire how that might be done. A miserable-looking 
man soon appeared, who from beneath his tattered garments 
drew forth a bag containing the requisite quantity of gold 
coin. This he readily save, and received in exchan^ 
nothing more than a piece of paper with an order (m 
£nglish) for payment at Bagdad. The party wondered at 
such a proof of unlimited confidence, for the man could not 
read a word of the order ; and were not a little gratified to 
hear him sav in explanation: — ^^The Ingrees (Enfflish) 
have never been known to deceive.'' Sir John Malcolm 
had been some time resident in Persia, and had, by his high 
personal character, contributed greatly to this mvourable 
impression concerning the honour of an Englishman. We 
may say in connexion with this subject, that British officers 
resident in Persia, recommend English travellers in that 
cx>untry to wear English costume, as it generally meets 
with respect. 

From Uamadan a pleasant district conducts the traveller 
to Teheran^ the usual residence of the court of the Shah of 
Persia. This city occupies a position once forming part of 
the ancient empire of the Meaes, near the southern eiiores 
of the Caspian Sea. Its political importance as the seat of 
government is more striking than the beauty of its situation ; 
for the numerous spring torrents^ which pour from the 
adjacent heights at the beginning of the warm season, satu- 
rate the low ground about the town, sink into its vaults, 
and send up such vapours and dampness as to render the 
spot very insalubrious during that season of the year. 

Teheran is surrounded by a deep ditch, towers, and a 
mud waU, embracing a circuit oi about eight thousand 
yards. There are four entrance gates, leading r^pectively 
to Ispahan, Tabriz, and two mountainous districts: they 
are plain in structure, with the exception of a few orna- 
mental blue and green tiles. The streets of the city are 
extremely narrow, and full either of dust or mud, accord- 
ing to the season ; the limited width, too, is rendered more 
inconvenient by the prevalent custom of the nobles to ride 
tfaiong^ them attended by thirty or^forty servants on horse- 



back ; and by the frequent passage of loaded camels, mules, 
asses, and sometimes the royal elephants. The imperial palace 
splendid as it is within, presents a similar want of external 
elegance to most other Persian dwellings^ it is situated in 
the citadel, a distinct quarter of the city, occupying a square 
of twelve hundred yards, and surrounded by its own bul- 
warks, which adjoin the north wall' of the town. At one 
particular part of the city is a large open space or square, 
mil of wide and deep excavations, or rather pits, sunk in 
the ground. A^ithin the shaft of these well-like places, 
and round its steep sides, are numerous apertures, leading to 
subterraneous' f^artments ; some the sojourn of poor house- 
less human bemgs, and others, a temporary stabling for 
beasts of burden. 

After illustrating the extremely narrow and confined 
arrangement of the streets. Sir Robert Ker Porter observes : 
'* Where any place does present a little more room than 
ordinary, or under the covered ways attached to the shops, 
we generally find one of the national storv-tellers, surrounded 
by groups of people, some well clad, otners in rags, and not 
a few nearly naked, attending with the most lively interest 
to tales they must have heard a thousand times before. He 
recounts them with a change of gesticulation, and a varied 
tone of voice, according to his subject ; whether it be the 
loves of Khosroo and Snireene, the exploits of Rustum their 
favourite hero,, or any number of historic couplets from 
Terdousi, the Homer of their land. From the humblest 
peasant, to the head that wears the diadem, all have the 
same passion for this kind of entertainment." 

On leaving Teheran, the route conducts us along a con- 
siderable portion of the western shore of the Caspian Sea« 
through a district of a very mountainous character, and 
inhabited by rude mountaineers, who have cost Russia more 
trouble ana campaigning than any other of her subjec s. 

There is no particular town after leaving Teheran till we 
arrive at Casbin, about a hundred miles distant. This town 
b the residence of a Prince Governor, and was once the 
capital of the kingdom ; it has undergone a great change of 
fortune, but is sufficiently populous to carry on a tolerably 
extensive trade. We have taken a few opportunities of 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Persians as we 

Esded ; and the following account of the visit of an 
ah officer to the Prince of Casbin will illustrate the 
ess of the Eastern courtiers for flattery and adulation. 
^ I did not stipulate for my privilege, as an Englishman, to 
be seated in tne prince's presence, fearing tha^ if I did, I 
should not obtain an interview ; so I was obliged to stand 
before him. I was presented by his mehmandar, whose 
motions of reverence I imitated. His higlmess's manner 
was haughty, but it seemed habitual and not assumed. He 
asked me several (juestions, mostly respecting himself. To 
these I always tned to give a reasonable answer ; but the 
mehmandar, pretending to attribute my plainness of lan- 
guage to ignorance of idiom, turned everything I said into 
extravagant compliment to Uie prince, and then asked me if 
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that was not what I intended to say. To dissent was im- 
possible ; so I let him have his own way, and thus all 
parties were pleased." 

Proceedingf onwards in the road from Teheran to Tabriz, 
we arrive at the ruins of Sultameh. This was once a 
considerable and beautiful city ; but nothing now remains 
of it but ruinous vestiges, of which the chief is the palace 
of the Sultan Khodabun(Jah, by whom the city was built 
600 years ago. A little farther northward is Zinjaim, a 
larire and populous town, forming the capital of the district 
of Kliumseh, and governed by one of the king's sons. This 
town is provided with bazaars equal to those of almost any 
town in the Persian empire ; one of them extends from 
the eastern to the western gate, and is covered throughout 
the whole length ; the shops and stalls being provided with 
all the usual articles of consumption. From this bazaar 
another branches out, and terminates at the other end in 
the maidan, or great square. . 

We now approach that mountainous refjion which sepa- 
rates the Casoian from the Black Sea. A lew miles beyond 
Sultameh a brick bridge crosses the river Kizil Oozan, 
which separates the provinces of Irak Ajemi and Axerbijan. 
The scenery in the neighbourhood of this bridge is ex- 
ceedingly wild and rugged ; immediately below the bridge, 
the river passes by a narrow channel iJetwecn lofty preci- 
pitous mountains, which rise almost perpendicularly in rude 
rugged masses. At a little distance below the bridge are 
the remains of an ancient fort, standing oh a detached rock 
of an irregular form. 

In this immediate neighbourhood is Mount Ararat, 
certainly the most celebmtSd mountain in the world, since 
it is that on which the Sacred Record informs ns the Aik 
of Nonh rested when the waters of the Delu^ had partly 
subsided. In the present day, this mountain is remarkable 
as being a point where three of the most extensive empires 
in the world meet each other : — ^the Russian empire, wnich 
spreads to the frozen regions on the north ; — ^the Persian 
empire, which extends ^nost to the frontiers of India ; — 
and the Turkish empire, which brings us to the central 
stfites of Europe ; ^1 meet at Mount Ararat, the only 
point where this confluence occurs. Mount Ararat is 
described as being most difficult of access. A Pacha of 
Bayazid, some years affo, tHed to make the ascent to the 
highest summit. He departed from Bayazid with a laige 
party of horsemen, at tne most &vouTable season; and 
ascended the mountain on the Bayazid side, as high as he 
could on horseback. He caused three stations to be marked 
out on the ascent, where he built huts and collected pro- 
visions. He had no difficulty in crossing the region of 
snow near the upper part of the mountain ; but when he 
came to the great cap of ice that covers the top of the cone, 
he could proceed no farther, because several of his men 
were there seized with violent oppressions of the chest, 
from the great rarefiwjtion of the air. He had before 
offered large rewards to any one who should reach the top ; 
but though many Koords who live at its base have 
attempted it, all have been equallv unsuccessful. Besides 
the great rarefaction of the air, his men had to contend 
with dangers arising from felling ice, large pieces of which 
were constantly detaching themselves from the main bodv 
and rolling down. An immense chasm extends nearly half 
way down the mountain, in the deep recesses of which are 
vast masses of ice. 

We have gone somewhat out of the route, for the sake 
of mentioning a spot so celebrated as Mount Ararat. We 
must now transport ourselves somewhat eastward, where 
the town of Tabriz lies in our line of route. Tabriz is 
about three miles and a half in circumference, and is 
surrounded by walls biiilt of sun-bunit brick, with 
towers of kiln-burnt brick, placed at irregular distances 
along the walls. There are seven gates, at each of which 
guards are stationed ; and they are closed an hour or two 
after sunset, and not opened again till the morning. 
Ta])riz was formerly the second city of Persia, in size and 
importance ; but it is now greatly diminished in wealth 
ana population. The Ark Ali Shah (citadel of Ali Shah) 
b a structure, which was originally intended for a palace ; but 
the prince afterwards converted it into a citadel. It contains 
within its limits, the remains of a mosque about eighty 
feet high, at the top of which are three small chambers, 
from whence a panoramic view of the surrounding country 
is o^)taine!l. When Mr. Morier was at Tabriz, a number of 
European workmen were fitting up the Ark Ali Shah as an 
arsenal. In the front vard was a range of guns and all the 

''ompaniments of artillery. A nmnerouB body of carpen- 



ters and wheelwrights were at work with European tools, 
superintended by an European mechanic. Partner on was 
a blacksmith's forge, worked with charcoal for want of 
coal. Then in another yard were piles of shot, with men 
filling cartridges, &c. Next succeeded a range of apartments, 
in which were saddlers, and workers of leather ; and store- 
rooms for articles of various kinds. 

To understand the motives for such an establishment, we 
must bear in mind that we are now near the frontiers of 
Russia, between which country and Persia frequent hosti- 
lities have taken place within the last twenty or thirty 
years ; insomuch, tnat the effeminate habits and proceedings 
witnessed in Southern Persia would be utterly unable to 
compete with such a vigorous nation as Russia. 

As we shall soon take leave of Persia, we will give Mr. 
Morier's description of one or two features characteristic of 
most Persian towns : — " There are noises peculiar to every 
city and country ; and none are more distinct and charac- 
teristic than those of Persia. First, at the dawn of day, 
the muezzins are heard in a great variety of tones, caUing 
the people to prayers from tne tops of the mosques ; these 
are mixed with the sounds of cow-horns, Wowri by the 
keepers of the bummums, to inform the women, wiio bathe 
before the men, that the baths are heated, and ready for 
their reception. The cow-horns set all the dogs in the 
city howling in a frightful manner. The asses of the town, 
generally beginning to bray about the same time, are 
answered by all the asses in the neighbourhood ; a thou- 
sand cocks then intrude their shrill voices ; which, with 
tlie other subsidiary noises of persons calling to each other, 
knocking at doora, cries of children, complete a diu very 
unusual to the ears of an European. In the summer aeason, 
as the operations of domestic life are mostly performed in 
the open air, every noise is heard. At night, all sleep on 
the tops of their houses, their beds being spread upon their 
terraces, without any other covering over their heads than 
the vault of heaven. The poor seldom have a screen to 
keep them from the gaze of passengers; and as we 
generally rode out on horseback at a very early hour, we 
perceived, on the tops of the houses, people either still in 
bed, or just getting up ; and certainly no sight was ever 
stranger. The women appeared to be always up the first, 
while the men were frequently seen lounging in bed loiig 
after the son had risen." We may remark that there are 
many paasafes in Scripture which seem to indicate that the 
custom of ueeping on the housetop prevailed in the Jewish 
nation, and in other parts of Western Asia. 

When Captain Keppel was at Tabriz, he once dined at 
the house of the Russian Charge d'AffiEiires ; and mentions 
it as a singular instance of the way in which natives of 
different countries find their way into foreign lands, that 
although all the party were Christians, and did not exceed 
twenty, there were present natives of France, Spain, Italy, 
Grermany, Holland, Russia, England, Greece, Sclavonia, 
Armenia, (Georgia, Arabia, and Persia; and among the 
servants in attendance were a Russian, a Persian, an Indian, 
a Turk, and a Kalmuk Tartar. 

From Tabriz, difierent routes may be, and firequently are, 
taken to Europe ; but that which we shall follow ap- 
proaches pretty near to the Ca^ian Sea, and touches it at 
two points, Baku and Astrakhan. 

The river Araxes forms the boundary between the 
Russian and Persian empires, at that part where Captain 
Keppel and hb party crossed it. The nver is here about a 
hundred yards in width ; over which the party crossed ins 
boat made of the hollow trunk of a tree, the fibres of which 
formed a rope to secure it to the bank. In this frail bark 
the men and the baggage were transported over the river, 
while the horses were made to swim over. On crossing the 
river the party entered a tent, before which a number of 
women were busily engaged, some in manufacturing caipetfl^ 
others in milking cattle, and others in making bread. 

About half-way between Tabriz and Baku, is the town of 
Sheesha, containmg about two thousand houses, of which 
three-fourths are inhabited by Tartars, and the remainder 
by Armenians. The present town was built about a century 
ago by a Tartar prince, but the remains of an older town 
are visible at the foot of an opposite hill. The lower parts 
of the houses are built of stone, and have shelving poofe of 
shingle. The town and fort are surrounded by a wall; 
but the natural advantages of the situation, on the top of 
an almost inaccessible rock, have left little occadon for 
artificial defence. The language spoken is a kind of Turk- 
ish dialect ; but the inhabitants nid and write in Persian ; 
the costume also bears a nearer resemblance to the Persiaiu 
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Baku is situated on a small promontory which juts out 
into the Caspian Sea. It is a neat, though small sea-port 
town, huilt entirely of stone ; and surrounded hy a deep ditch 
and douhle wall of stone. The roofs of the houses arc flat, 
and covered with a thick coating of naphtha. The town 
contains one Armenian church, and twenty mosques, with 
only one Russian church. The hazaar is small, but neat, 
and is much more cleanly than the generality of Asiatic 
bazaars. The population is computed at about four thousand 
persons, of whom nearly all are Tartars. The principal 
articles of commerce are common silk and various small 
wares of Russian manufacture. On the site of this town 
once stood a city, celebrated in the time of the Persian fire- 
worshippers for its sacred temples, on the altars of which 
blazed perpetual flames of fire, produced by ignited naphtha. 
Thousands of pilgrims used to pay an annual visit to this 
place, before the rapid spread of Mohammedanism had re- 
duced to insignificance the religion of ancient Persia. Cap- 
tain Keppel found at this spot the remains of a temple of 
this kind, attended by tribes who presented a singular mix- 
ture of Tartar and Indian habits. Enclosed within a penta- 
gonal waU, and standing nearly in the c,entre of a court, was 
a fire temple, — a small, square buildinff, with three steps lead- 
ing up to it from each face. Three bells of different sizes 
were suspended from the roof. At each comer was a 
hollow column, higher than the surrounding buildings, 
from the top of which issued a bright flame ; and in tne 
middle of the court was a larpe fire of ignited naphtha. The 
pentagon, which on the outside forms the wall, comprises 
in the interior nineteen small cells, each inhabited by a devo- 
tee. These devotees were Hindoos ; but their language and 
manners had such a strong tinge of the Tartar race, that 
their Hindoo origin was almost concealed. A Bralimin 
was found engaged at his devotion in one of the cells ; in 
another cell was an officiating priest of a particular sect of 
the Hindoos. These devotees were pilgrims who came from 
different parts of Indja, and who were accustomed to relieve 
each other every two or three years years in watching the 
sacred fire, as tney deem it. We may remark that every 
part of the soil in the neighbourhood is strongly impreg- 
nated with naphtha. 

The next town of any note is Kuba, once the residence 
of a Tartar khan, but now garrisoned by the Russians. It 
contains about five thousand inhabitants, one third of 
whom are said to be Jews. Still farther to the north is the 
town of Durbund, the capital of one of the Russian pro- 
vinces. The walls, which are very ancient, divide the town 
into three portions, of which the higher comprises the 
citadel, the middle constitutes the town ; and the lowest is 
principally occupied by gardens. Here is shown the found- 
ation of a house built by Peter the Great, who visited the 
town soon after it had come into the hands of Russia. The 
walls of the city are built of a compatet stone of a dark 
colour; and sixty bastions protrude at regular intervals. 
One of the gates mis an inscription in Russian ; another has 
an inscription in Persian: one among many proofs of the 
mixed character of the place. Durbund has been succes- 
sively in the hands of Turks, Tartars, Arabs, Persians, and 
Russians, and manifests the heterogeneous effects resulting 
from this circumstance. Here one of our English travellers 
paid a visit to the Russian commandant and his lady; and 
says: — "On my return to the room, the company, consist- 
ing of the officers of tho regiment tmd the stafl^mcers of the 
garrison, were thronging in. I here saw, for the first time, 
the Russian salutation. JEvery officer, on entering, took 
the right hand of the hostess and pressed it to his lips; 
while she at the same moment kissed his cheek. Dinner 
was prefaced by a glass of brandy and a piece of salt fish. 
The ladies, of whom there were several, seated themselves 
together ; the post of honour next our fair hostess was 
assigned to me as the stranger. The band played during 
dinner; after which the company (with the exception of 
myself, who took a siesta) sat down to cards." 

Farther northward we come to Kizliar, standing on the 
banks of the river Terek, at about forty miles' dist^mce 
from the Caspian. This town and the dependant villages 
contain about twenty thousand inhabitants ; of whom the 
greater numbers are Tartars, and nearly all the remainder 
Armenians, (for we have now pretty well lost all traces of 
the Persian race.) This town is a kind of limit between 
two different districts, as respects the mode of travelling ; 
for the routes just described have been performed almost 
wholly on horseback, whereas the journey northward from 
Kizliar to St. Petersburgh, by way of Astrakhan, is per- 
fonned by carriage. These carriages— at least those em- 



ployed between Kizliar and Astrakhan, — are four-wheeled 
open carriages, without springs, about five feet and a half 
long, three feet broad, ana three deep ; and drawn by three 
horses abreast, generally in as mdc and inelegant a condi- 
tion as the caniage itself. 

The district from Kizliar to Astrakhan is, for the most 
part, dreary and sterile; over which the Tartar drivers 
conduct their vehicle in a fearless and vigilant manner. 
Arrived at Astrakhan, the English party whom we have 
hitherto accompanied, and whom we shall now leave, were 
ushered to the residence of a Scotch missioniay, the Rev. 
Jtlr. Glen, whose pious and benevolent demeanour made a 
deep impression on Captain Keppel, who remarks : — "At 
no neriod of my life do I remember to have been impressed 
witli so strong a feeling of devotion as on this evening. Few 
persons of the same general habits will understand my par- 
ticular feelings. Few have ever been placed in the same 
situation under similar circumstances. Quitting coimtries 
once the most rich and populous, now the most desolate and 
lone, fulfilling in their calamities the decrees of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; safe from the dangers of the desert, and fix)m the 
barbarian tribes with whom every crime was common, I 
found myself in a religious sanctuary among my own 
countrymen, in whose countenances, whatever were the 
trivial errors of their belief, might be traced the purity of 
their lives, and that enthusiasm in the cause of religion 
which has caused them to become voluntary exiles : whose 
kindness promised me every comfort, and whose voices 
were gratefully raised to Heaven in my behalf." 

The city oT Astrakhan is the most celebrated in the 
southern part of the Russian empire, being so situated as to 
command the commerce of the Caspian Sea. It is situ- 
ated near the mouth of the great river Volga, at a distance 
of about eight hundred miles south-east of Moscow ; and 
from it there is an uninterrupted water conveyance to St. 
Petersbui^h, twelve hundred miles distant. It ranks as 
the eighth city in the Russian empire, having a population 
of forty thousand persons. The town is irregularly built, 
and the houses present a singular medley of European and 
Asiatic taste ; they are constructed principally of wood, and 
are between four and five thousand in number. There ai-e 
four Armenian churches, twenty-five Greek churches (the 
natioilal church of Russia), nineteen Mohammedan mosques, 
besides places of worship for various sects, both European 
and Asiatic. There is an academy for marine cadets; a 
Greek seminary for ecclesiastics; a high school; a dis- 
trict erammar school; and four inferior schools. The 
Kremlin, or citadel, is a large and beautiful building, con- 
taining the cathedrtd and the baiTacks; the foimer of 
which, like most ecclesiastical edifices in Russia, consists of 
a massive parallelogram with four small cupolas on the roof, 
and a large one in the centre, from which the building re- 
ceives its light: the interior is splendidly decorated; and is 
prized among the Russians for containing a costly ef^gy of 
the Virgin, — six mitres inlaid with pearls and precious 
stones of large size, — a baptismal font of massive silver, 
ninety-eight pounds in weight, — and other costly articles. 
One of the most remarkable buildings is a mosque recently 
erected by a private wealthy Mohammedan, but shaped 
like the Qiristian churches of the East. 

No city of Asia presents more striking features of Europe 
and Asia combined, than Astrakhan. The Russians form a 
considerable amount of the population, and are engaged in 
trade. The Tartars, belonging to three diflferent classes or 
rac^ amount to about 10,000, and take up their abode in 
distinct suburbs of the city. The Armenians are among 
the most wealthy of the population, and have now neai-ly 
abandoned their peculiar national mode of dress, and have 
adopted the costume of Europe. The women, however, 
still walk abroad, covered from head to foot with an enor- 
mous white veil, which conceals the whole person, except a 
small part of the face. The Georgians ot Astraklian are 
mostly mechanics, or persons filling humble stations in life. 
The Hindoos and Chinese to be found at Astrakhan ai-e 
only occasional visitors, with the exception of three or four 
hundred of the former, whose occupation is to lend out 
money at usurious interest; and as tneir accumulations. are 
seconded by the utmost simplicity and parsimony in their 
mode of living, these Hindoos rise quickly into affluence. 
Although the regular population of Astrakhan is estimated 
at 40^000, yet it is supposed that at one particular season of 
the year, f.e., the fishing season, there are no less tlian 
30,000 additional visitors at Astrakhan, drawn thither prin- 
cipally on commercial pursuits. At this season the cltp 
presents a highly interesting scene of/ gaiety and bustle,, '^^ 
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Having thus brought our fellow-travellers to Astrakhan, 
we may maJce a few remarks on the extraordinary district 
which separates it from the central parts of Persia. If we 
draw a straight line from Astrakhan to the south-west cor- 
ner of the Caspian Sea, another straight line from this last 
point to Uic easternmost point of the Black Sea, and a third 
from the Black Sea to Astrakhan, we shall enclose a trian- 
gular district, whose longest side (along the Caspian^ is 
about 700 miles, and the other two about 500 each. This 
district is, in a political sense, one of the most remarkable 
in Asia. It contains the boundary-lines between the exten- 
sive empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and contains a 
population who care but little for the supreme authority of 
eitner of those countries. Georgians, Mingrclians, Circas- 
sians, Armenians, Tartars, Koords, — all are to be met with 
in this district, forming a kind of boundary between the 
more effeminate Persians on the south, and the rude Cos- 
sacks and Tartars on the north. Their religion varies as 
much as their origin and habits ; Mohammedans, Armenian 
Christians, Russian Christians, Fire Worshippers, Worship- 

Eers of the Great Lama of Thibet, — all are to be foimd 
ere. 

These circumstances give a strangely mixed character to 
the towns situated in this district. Gradually they are 
losing their Persian or Turkish character, and are becoming 
every year more and more Russian, occasioned by the steady 
progress of this power in that direction. Still, however, 
the old institutions and habits are not done away with. A 
inosque may be found next to a Russian guard-house, or a 
fiat-roofed Persian house may be near a Russian church ; 
while both Russians and Persians are required to be con- 
stantly on the alert, to repel the bold mountaineers who 
repeatedly attack them, and who, deeming themselves the 
rightful owners of the country, look upon both the others 
as enemies. The persevering energy of the Russian govern- 
ment has, however, overcome so many difficulties and obsta- 
cles in this quarter, that the boundary between Russia and 
Persia does not differ widely from the line which we have 
supposed to be drawn from the east end of the Black Sea 
to tne south-west extremity of the Caspian. . Whether or 
not this boundary will be oriven still farther southward, is 
a question which the future history of Central Asia can 
alone determine. 

From Astrakhan to St Petersburgh is, as we have said, a 
distance of about twelve hundred miles. There are two 
reasons why it will not be necessary for us to follow our 
travellers luong this road : Ist. We hiave made a pointy in 



our details hitherto, to avoid entering on subjects whidi 
have already been described in the Saturdav Moffozine: and 
in pursuance of this plan, we will refrain from entering at 
any length into Russian topography, since a considerable 
number of articles were devot^ to that subject in our early 
volumes. 2nd. There is no country in Europe or Asia, 
presenting fewer points of interest than the nat countiy 
from Astrakhan to St. Petersburgh. No great city, exc^ 
Moscow, is met with in this immense distance ; and the in- 
habitants are so extremely scanty that nothing can be mors 
dreary than many parts of this route. Nearly all Enfflish 
travellers who take this route try to get through it as 
rapidly as possible, knowing that there is little to interest 
them on the way. Colonel ConoUy, a few ^ears ago, m 
making the overland journey, hired a carriap;e for the 
Russian route, which he fitted up for day or niffht travel- 
ling ; stored it with provisions ; provided himself with fun 
and warm clothing, and Hved, boarded, and slept in his car- 
riage during the greater portion of a very rapid journey from 
St. Petersburgh to the Persian frontier. Inns are so few 
on the road, and provisions so bad, that some such plan as 
this is necessary to keep the demon of hunger away. Cast 
Keppel, during a good portion of his journey, adopted a pun 
which he hc^ many occasions to be thankful for: he 
fastened a teci-keule to the saddle of his horse ; and wheneret 
he could not obtain warm beverage any . other way, he 
would put a little tea and sugar into his kettle, obtain some 
milk it possible, add a requisite quantity of water, and 
manage to boil a cup of tea in a very few minutes : quite 
willing to dispense with the numerous conveniences of a 
tea-service. Overland travellers must, indeed, reckon on 
being deprived of many of the comforts found on ship-board ; 
but the excitement attending scenes of travel frequently jnore 
than compensates for this deprivation. 

We thus end our first overland route ; which may be thus 
summed up. From Bombay across the Indian Ocean, to 
the Persian Gulf is about thirteen hundred miles : — from, the 
south to the north of the Persian Gulf, six or seven hun- 
dred ; — ^from the Persian Gulf to Mount Ararat, seven hunr 
dred ; — ^from thence to Astrakhan, probably five hundred ;^ 
from Astrakhan to Moscow, eignt hundred; — and from 
thence to St. Petersburgh, four hundred : — ^making about 
four thousand five hunditMl miles. These distances an 
estimated very roughly ; and do not take in the turnings and 
windings of the roads necessarily taken ; but they may serve 
to convey something like an idea of the real distance gone 
over. 
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CANOVA AND HIS WORK*. 

We left our young- artist «t that period of TuS history 
when his eager aspirings after distinction in his profmion 
were encoura^d by the invitation of his beneTjoimt 
patron* the senator Falier, to r^iiabr Kmme<gately to 
Venice. The' reception he met with at the "Falier palaoe 
was most kind and hospitable, and he thus found him- 
self, at the age of fifteen, in a sittiataoR ^irbk^ opened a 
new and ample field for observation and improvement. 
The love of independence, which had ever strongly 
marked the character of Canova, would not, however, 
permit him to be entirely dependent on the bounty of 
others. He justly considered himself sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the mecnanical department of his profession 
to entitle him to some recompense in labouring for 
another; he therefore resolved to engage himself as 
assistant to some eminent master, and was not long in 
entering into an agreement with Giufeppe Ferrari^ 
the nephew, or grand-nephew, of his former friend 
Toretto, and sometimes known by that surname. 
Canova engaged, for a very slender consideration, to 
work during the latter half of each day for Ferrari. 
"I laboured," says Canova, in a letter to a friend, "for 
a mere pittance, — ^but it was sufficient. It was the fhnt 
of my own resolution; and, as I then flattered myself, 
the foretaste of more honourable rewards, for I never 
thought of wealth." It is evident, therefore, that, yoctng 
and inexperienced as Canova then was, his own exertions 
did in part minister to hb neoessities on his first arrival 
at Venice. 

Canova remained under the direction of Giusepp3 
Ferrari nearly a year, and then left his employment, and 
became his own master. But we must not pass over h s 
space of time without noticing his deportment amidst 
tne novelties and allurements which presented them- 
sdves in a great city. Whatever nught have been the 
fears of his friends for a youth of lively sensibility and 
little experience, they were quickly dispeUed by the strict 
propriety of conduct maintained by Antonio. * From 
nis first arrival in Venice, he made an exact distr^mtion 
of his time, and allotted to each division its proper 
emplo3rment. The mornings were devoted to the stR- 
dies of the Academy, or to those of the FmtrmUi gal- 
lery ; the latter part of the day was passed in the labours 
of the workshop; and after these were concluded, the 
remainder of the evening was allotted to intellectoal 
pursuits, and improvement in ^se branches of educa- 
tion in which he felt himself particularly deficient. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, though fiir 
inferior to what it has * since become, possessed at this 
time some grood casts f^om the antique^ and a larger 
number from the most celebrated modem produodona. 
The stmdents in this Academy were directed ia their 
studies by professors of some eminence. The Farsetti 
gallery, in which, as we have said, Canova also studied, 
was in the Farsetti palace, and was thrown open to 
students in the fine arts, and abundantly supplied with 
every requisite for their use. The constant attendance 
and assiduity of Canova at this place were such as to 
attract the attention of the noble own<er, and from thence 
the young artist received his earliest commission, which 
led to the first performance for which money was paid. 
This earliest of Canova's public labours consisted of 
two baskets filled with different fruits and flowers, sculp- 
tu^ in white marble. They are still to be seen on the 
balustrade of the grand stair, but they present no 
striking marks of proficiency, or indications of future 
talent. 

An undertaking of greater importance had for some 
time occupied his leisure hours. This was commenced 
at the instigation of Falier, and was to comprise a group 
on the subject of Orpheus and Eurydioe. The model 
for the statue of Eurydice was first executed, and as 



the Fklier fiipiily w^re aWat to lei^ve^ towQ, for flieir 
ntual summer retreat at A«ola, Canoya accoaqMBied 
dMm, attTyhig t^ k$9tL tmjfti^ H^^^mj fcr 
the eompletfo» of that part or his work. At the 
VQla Fauer, therefore, was Canova's first statue com- 
pleted, irhen he was in his sixteenth year. Jt ^as 
exee«ted m'pkMx. ii £^M^ a species of soft 8to&% 
found ^^^ Vicenza. Canova is said to have been but 
little satisfied with this first effort; but his Eurydice 
was generally appiaueioR as a wois ei greac bim^s, mm 
gave so much satisfiu^on to his patron that the young 
sculptor was declared sufficiently instructed in his pro- 
fession to present himself, wiUiout fear, on the public 
stage of life. We may here relate a pleasing anecdote, 
illustrative of the kindness of Canova's dispoaitioiu 
During the time he was labouring at the statue of Eury- 
dice, a domestic of the Falier family had waited oq 
him, and rendered occasional assistance, in connexkni 
with the object of study, thns becoming fmr the time a 
friend and companion of the young artist. Nearly fortj 
years afterwards, when Canova, 'loaded with honoiin, 
and bearing the title of Marquis of Ischia, visited the 
V^ Falier, he recognized the same domestic, now aged 
and infirm, as he entered the apartment, in attendance 
upon the company* Canova immediately rose from hia 
seat, and going up to ^ old man, in preaenoe of the 
assembly, most cordially en^raoed him, recalling with 
delight every littie incident of their early acquaintance, 
and suggesting man^ endearing recoUections. Tnie 
nobility of mind, umted with the gentie virtues was 
remarkably di^layed in Canova, and made him as much 
beloved as his talents caused him to be •Inired* 

But we must retfavn to the oepipMM of his Eury- 
dice, and the comwinnwnpnt of hai pniDssional career 
on his own aceowHt Ca&ov»*a Crst workshop was a 
vacant cell in tiie ipmaotery of tiie Augustine Frian, 
attached to the cfanreh of St. Stefiwo, which through the 
Idndness of die monks was gratuitously assigned for his 
use. There, in an indifferentiy lighted apartm^it, on 
the ground-floor of the inner cloister, Canova woi^ed 
industriously for the raaoe of four ^ears. An ^Mirtment 
was still appropriated to his use m the dwelliaff of his 
patron, so that he did not remain in his odl aner the 
nours of labour. During the first three years of ^as 
period he was employed, in addition to his ordinary 
studies, on the statue of C^rpheus, and in ^*^^ng a 
bust of the Dog^ Renter. He was regular in his 
attendance on the studies of the Academy, hut his pro- 
gress appears to have been chiefly promoted by his 
assiduous study and faith&d imitation of nature. At 
this period the simplicity of nature was generally con- 
sidered as pover^, — devoid of elegance or grace: 
insteacL therefore, a£ a faitiiful imitation of the object 
of stady, the artists of that period drew, or modelled, 
the figure before them, with such additicnu or corrections 
af naton as their own capridons fandes suggested 
These departures from simplicity and truth were turned 
from with disgust by the better taste of Canova, and he 
determined to take nature-nmnple natare only — for his 
modeL 

The science of anatomy now occupied a large portion 
of the attention of our yioong sculptor, and Uiougfa he 
was at first obliged to rest sailed with the information 
to be derived from bodu and pMic lectures, it was a^ier- 
wards his constant practice to study from the human 
subject, dissecting with his own hands, and making 
sk^ches <Nr models of every Hnporftant part He justly 
regarded a knowledge of this edenoe as of the greatest 
importance to his art, and therefore continued to study 
it to a late period of his life. His profiession bo con- 
stantly engaged his thoughts that even when walking 
in the streets, where that exercise could be enjoyed in 
Venice, he was always ready to mark whatever he saw 
that was interesting m expression, or striking in attitude. 
<* He would often stop before the workshop of some 
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srtisaii, to MMHk Am fsTMAil jH maj pofition iato 
whick ike body was ^rown in diflSirent ocoupations.'* 
His steps were £reqiieii41y ar reeiod , as he traversed the 
long succesdott of wharfs wlodi formed a favourite 
place of extrdse to him, to observe with admiration the 
well-formed trunk or sinewy limbd of a potter in power- 
ful exertiom Yet so mueh did he love simpiicity, that, 
on being* observed by those who had bden the objects of 
his oontemplatioB, he immediately passed on, Imowing 
that his attentive regard would ptodxjce constraint in 
their actions. Appeuranees, thus hastily eaught, were 
s6 cleverly retained, and fixed by ^e sculptor in his 
mind, that when his subjeet required it he could make 
«•• of them in a wi^ addmn pereeived in the artificial 
and studied positions of academical figures. His appli- 
cation was at this peried unremitting ; and none ^ald 
witness such imwearied exertions, united with so much 
talenty without anticipating for our artist a high degree 
of fbtare exeettence and eminence. Nor did he, while 
closely engaged in studies immediately connected with 
his profession, pass by in disregard those collateral 
bvanohes of knowledge which migm give correctness to 
the subordinate eml^llishments of sculpture. To use 
the words of his fiiend^ the younger Falier, — ^''He 
knew how to instruct himself in every kind of informa- 
tion connected wi^ literature and th^ arts, at the very 
moment when his heart and hand were occupied with 
such exquisite address in giving to marble life and move- 
ment." He studied ancient and modem history, espe- 
cially the former. Throitfh the medium of translations, 
he became acquainted with most of the classic writers 
of Greece and Italy; he wad w4l read in works of anti- 
quity, taite, and the philosophy of the arts, and is said 
to have been well acquainted with the Spanish and 
French languages. Respeetitig the fbrtner there appears 
some doubt, but the latter he studied with assiduity, Imd 
spoke with fluency and elegance* 

This general pbm of professional study was followed 
by Canova during nearly seven years, three of which 
had now ekpsed since the production of his statue of 
Eurydice. As might have bora expected, the progress 
in knowledge and experience of the artist, was strongly 
marked in the completion of tiie group. His Orpheus 
which now appeared, was evidently superior to its com- 
panion, and exhibited wonderful correctness, with the 
utmost iimplicity and closest imitation of nature. It 
waa wrought in soft stone, but the execution was such 
that it vu^ easily have been taken for marble tinted 
by age. There was a custom at Venice for such artists 
as had recently finished any meritorious performance, to 
tohilMt it publid^ in the square of 8U Marks, at the 
amiual festival of the Ascension. Induced and encou- 
raged by his friends, Canova so far overcame his 
natural diffidence as to present here his statue of 
Orpheus. As this was his first attempt to bring him^- 
setf into public notice, his feelings were propmrtionably 
agitated; but his apprehensions as to the result of tiiis 
step, were soon dissipated. Though the style of his 
production was altogether difierent from th^t which was 
generally fii^wed at that period, yet the simplicity and 
truth conspiiraous in it, odled forth tiie approbation of 
every person of genuine taste and feeling, while the 
obscurity of the author shielded him from the envy of 
Hvab. 

From tills period, 1776, must be dated the commenoe- 
inent of Canova's success aiid reputation. The approba- 
tion bestowed on th^ Orpheus, by the Venetian public, 
WIS ever gralefully rwnembered by Canova, as that 
which made him a sculptor. After an hiterval of 
aumy years, on reading a letter which had been written 
at this period and in vmieh his success was recorded, he 
appeared greatly affected, and exclaimed, « O eari andcif 
grati tempt f qtUndi saw divenuio BcHliore.** (O 
dear friends I O delightful times ! by these have I been 
tcndeiBi a icidptor.) Kearty hitf a oentun <Aer tiiis 



period, and when hia fame stood so high that we might 
almost expect him to forget the circumstances relating 
to his first group, he shewed his gpratitude to his early 
patron by adopting, when Marquis of Ischia, the armon 
rial bearmes of we serpent and li/rey the mythological 
Sjfmbols or Orpheus and Eurydice. ''In my armorial 
bearings," he writes to the younger Falier, "I have 
adopted the emblems of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
memory of these my first two statues, ordered of me by 
your most estimable father, from which statues I ou^ht 
to acknowledge the commencement of my own civil 
existence*" 

After the exhibition of the Orpheus, Canova found 
his professional employment rapidly increase. The 
senator, Grimani, ordered a copy of that statue, in 
smaller dimensions, which was completed about a year 
after the former, in Carrara marble. The accommodation 
afforded to our artist by the kind monks of St. $tefano 
was now found insufficient, and he therefore removed to 
a better-lighted studio in the street or lane San Mauri- 
AfiOi where he continued till his departure from Venice. 
The following year he produced his statue of EsculapiMi 
in proportions larger than life. This work was commis- 
sioned by the Marchionese Spinola: but from a change 
of circumstances, the lady was obliged to relinquish the 
contract; thereby causing serious inconvenience to the 
artist, who was long in finding another purchaser, 
Canova on seeing this statue in after years is said to 
have been greatiy surprised at the taste and mechanical 
skill displayed in it, and to have regretted that, during 
half a century, his progress had not more nearly corre- 
sponded with tiiese early indications of excellence. ^ 

The most important and celebrated production that 
had yet appeared, was completed in Canova's twenty- 
second year. This was the group of Daedalus and 
Icarus, executed in Carrara marble, at the request of the 
senator, Pieanh who designed it for a niche between the 
double entrance doors of the palace fronting the grand 
canal. Such was the beauty of the production, however, 
that it was deemed too valuable to be thus exposed, and 
was placed, with scmie ch^ d'cemfres of the sister art, in 
an inner gallery of the piuace. This group was the last 
work of importance executed by Canova, at Venice 
Highly as his merits were now estimated in that city, he 
felt that it did not present a field for the exercise ai his 
abilities, nor afford the means of mare extensive and 
refined acquir^nents. He therefore resolved to repair 
to Rome and to attempt an establishment there. To aid 
this enterprise, his friends petiticmed the Venetian state 
for a pension, that he might be thus enabled to prosecute 
his studies without embarrassment. Canova did not 
wait the result of their endeavours in his behalf, but 
leaving this afiair in their hands, set out for the banks of 
tiie Tiber. 

Among the numerous productions of our artist, the 
specimens of his skill in basso-relievo must not be over- 
looked. Our frontispiece represents one of these, being 
a pleasing group illustrative of the benevolent offices of 
Instructibn. 

The bassi-relievi of Canova fi^quentiy represent the 
figures of the natural sise, and though exhibiting great 
beauty of form, delicacy of finish, and precision of out- 
line, are said to be often deficient in strength, from the 
degree of relief being disproportionate to their dimen- 
sions. They have been compared to a fine picture, where 
the light is too equally diffused over the whole surface 
without the just equivalent of shade. " In lines of such 
extent," says Memos, "it would have been well if tiie 
contours, instead of losing themselves in the plain of the 
tablet, had been rounded off to a certain altitude; tiien 
cut square, as in many of the most admired relievos of 
antiquity: a bolder, firmer, and deeper shadow is thus 
cast, and a more vigorous effect produced." 

CLigitB^byLnOOQlC 
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CALCULATING MACHINER 
III. Babbage's Calculatiko Engine. 



In the present paper we shall finish our notice of calcu- 
lating machines, by referring to Mr. Babbage's engine, 
and in doing so we shall consider, first, the necessity for 
such a machine,— secondly, tiie mathematical principle 
on which it is constructea, — and, thirdly, the sort of 
mechanism by which it performs its office. 

1. Persons whose avocations require the constant ud 
of arithmetical or other tables are liable to be led into 
frequent and increasing error, unless those tables be 
rigorously correct. In the navigation of a ship, or in 
the preparation of an almanac, for instance, tables are 
employed to an extent inconceivable by those to whom 
such employments are foreign ; and in the higher branches 
of astronomy the extent of the use of tables is still 
greater. Now these tables, being the woA of human 
heads and hands, are liable to all the defects incident to 
such productions ; and it is accordingly found that every 
table which has been yet published has been disfigured 
by error of more or less magnitude. Tables of mulU- 
pucation, of powers and roots, of trigonometrical ele- 
ments, of logarithms, of the solar, lunar, and planetary 
motions, &c., have been computed and published in 
Tarious countries, to the extent of many hundred 
volumes; and, notwithstanding the extraordinary care 
which has often been bestowed on their preparation, 
there is scarcely one of them free from error, more or 
less. In a multiplication table, (as f&r as 100 times 
1000,) constructed by Dr. Hutton for the Board of 
Longitude, forty errors were discovered on one single 
page, taken at random. In the solar and lunar tables 
from whence the computations were formerly made for 
the Nautical Almanac, more than five hundred errors 
were found by one person. In the "Tables requisite to 
be used with the Nautical Almanac" more than one 
thousand errors were detected by a single individual. 
In certain tables, published by the Board of Longitude, 
a table of errata, containing eleven hundred errors, was 
affixed I It was afterwards found necessary to have an 
errata of the errata 1 1 and one instance has been known 
of an erratum of the errata of the errata ! ! I 

Now such a mass of error seriously affects the com- 
putations into which these tables enter, and it is of 
course desirable to devise the means of diminishing the 
amount of such error. But the sources of error are so 
numerous that it is difficult to counteract or remedy 
them all ; for instance, some result from fidsely computing, 
and others frt>m falsely transcribing; some frt>m the 
compositor taking wrong types, and others from a dis- 
placement of the types, by the inking-ball used by the 
printers, and then by a faul^ replacement of suph 
types by the pressman. Mr. Babbage himself published 
a set of logarithmic tables, in which, notwithstanding a 
degree of care which had perhaps never before been 
bestowed on such a subject, errors were detected, even 
after the tables were stereotyped. 

2. These circumstances, amounting almost to an im- 
possibility of producing correct tables by the common 
method, led Mr. Babb^, about twenty years ago, to 
devise a mode of computing and printing off mathema- 
tical tables by a machine; for it was found that, however 
correct the computation might have been, errors of the 

?ress would always exist under the common method, 
learly all tables, such as logarithms, squares, cubes, 
square roots, cube roots, sines, tangents* &c^ consist of 
numbers which eitiier increase or ^crease, according to 
some general law, and it is tiierefore for the most part 
found that, whatever be the nature of the table, it can 
be computed by a continued series of addiHoni^ so as 
to come within the scope of mechanical action. The 
formation of tables by a constant succession of additions 
depends on a mathematical property, called the method 
of differtnceif which we must endeavour briefly to 
explain. 



Let us take a series 'of squafe numbers, thai is, the 
squares of the natural numbers, beginning from 1* 



Noi. 


Sqtura. 


UtDiff. 


8nd.Diff. 


1 
2 


1 

4 


8 
5 

7 

9 
* 11 


2 


8 





2 


4 


16 


2 


6 


25 


2 


6 


86 







There results the series of squares 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36. 
Subtract each number from the one next below it, that 
is, 1 fr*om 4, 4 frt>m 9, Arc, and there results the series 
3, 5, 7, 9, 1 1, called 1^^ diffhrenees* Again, subtract 
each one of these last obtamed numbers from the one 
next below it, and we shall obtain the constant number 2.- 
called 2nd diffhrenceM* Now it is found that in almost 
every table, consisting of numbers increasing or de- 
creasing according to some general law, we can arrive &t 
a cofutant difference, by continual subtraction. Here is 
anotiier example, which is a short table of the cubes, or 
3rc^ powers of numbers :«- 



Not. 


com 


Di 


D« 


D» 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


1 

8 

27 

64 

125 

216 

•343 

612 

729 


7 

19 

37 

61 

91 

127 

19 

217 


12 
18 
24 
80 
36 
♦42 
48 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
•6 



By subtracting the cubes successively one from 
another, we get a series of numbers forming the Ist 
order of differences. By subtracting similarly the 
terms of this series, we obtain another series, forming- 
the 2nd order of differences, and, by proceeding in like 
manner a third time, we come at length to a 3rd order 
of differences, in which the terms are all equal, and 
which is the constant difference. Something more or 
less analogous to this will occur in almost all tabled 
increasing or decreasing according to a certain law, and 
we can now show how these differences enable us to 
arrive at the successive terms of a table, by mere addi* 
tion. For instance, having ascertained in the preceding 
table that the constant difference is 6, that there are 
three orders of differences, and that their first terms are 
6, 12, and 7 respectively, we can construct the 2nd 
differences by adding 6 to 12, and then 6 to this sum, 
time after time. Then the Ist differences may be 
obtained by adding the terms in the 2nd differences to 7, 
term by term, and so on until we at length arrive at 
the required numbers, nothing being necessary through- 
out but a continual process of addition. In some tables 
it is found that we arrive at a column of differ^ices 
which remains constant for a certain number of terms, 
and then acquires a slight increase or decrease; but even 
in such a case, a periodical change of the constant dif- 
ference will be all that is necessary. 

Mr. Babbage, after carefully considering the various 
properties of numbers, selected this one, viz., the method 
of differences, as the basis of his machine ; since, after 
having given the few early terms of a series, and the 
first term of each of the several orders of differences, 
the subsequent construction of the table depends wholly 
on a continued succession of additions, a process which 
is more readily within the power of machinery than any 
other. In fistct, as exemplifying the necessity for such a 
macnine, in order to insure accuracy in the unceasing 
and monotonous operations of addition, we will relate a 
curious but weU-known fact. 
, During the time of the French republic, it was decided 
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upon by the govemm^t tif tliat eountry, to construct a 
vast system of logarithmic and trigonometric tables, such 
as did not then exist, and which might serve as a store 
of calcuktion for ever. M, Prony, who was appointed to 
preside over this undertaking, adopted with success the 
useful principle of the division of labour. He distri- 
buted the persons engaged in thb undertaking into three 
sections : the first consisted of half-a-dozen of the most 
eminent' analysts, whose duty it was to investigate the 
most convement mathematical formulae, which should 
enable the computers to proceed with the greatest expe- 
dition and accuracy by the method of differences. These 
formulfls, when decided upon by the first section, were 
handed over to the second, whidi consisted of about ten 
properly qualified mathematicians. It was the duty of 
this second section to convert into numbers certain 
general or algebraical expressions which occurred in the 
formuhe, so as to prepare them for the computers. They 
were then given to the third section, who formed a body 
of nearly a hundred computers, whose office it was to 
make up the numbers, finally intended for the tables, 
and those, who in this case committed fewest errors, 
were those who understood nothing but mere addition 1 
This shows that, as such persons were little better than 
machines, so a regular machine would achieve its work 
one degree better, that is, by ensuring perfect accuracy. 

The body of tables thus circulated, contained in manu- 
script seventeen folio volumes, but were never published. 
The printing of them was commenced, and a small por- 
tion was actually stereotyped: but soon after the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, the sudden fall of 
the assignats, rendered it impossible for the printer 
to fulfil his contract with the government. The British 
government offered 5000/. towards the completion of this 
work, but political circumstances perhaps prevented its 
re-adopdon, and it has never been resumed. 

3. The fact, therefore, stands clear, that persons who 
knew only addition, worked throughout nearly correct ; 
and that a machine, which acts only by performing 
addition, is throughout quite correct. VS^e therefore now 
proceed to take a cursory glance of the mechanism of Mr. 
Babbage*s machine. 

He provided as many dial-faces as tnere were orders 
of differences, plus the origial series, in the particular 
table which he desired to construct, multiplied by the 
number of figures, to which each term would extend: for 
instance, if, as we have supposed in the annexed figure, 
each term should extend to four places of figures, and if 
the series of terms had three orders of differences be- 
sides the original series itself, there would be sixteen dial- 
faces arranged in a square. Each dial is marked with 
the ten digits arranged round in a circle, and above each 
disc is a mark which serves as an index. Each dial is 
also fixed on the face of a wheel, whose circumference 
is either toothed, or provided with projecting pins which 
can be inserted into an adjoining wneel. The object to 
be attained then is to make the dials above any particu- 
lar order of differences revolve, in proportion to the 
number contained in the order of differences next 
below it. 

For the sake of illustration, we shall therefore sup- 
pose that the table to be calculated shall coasist of num- 
bers not exceeding two or three places of figures, and 
that the difference of the third order is the constant 
difference, as in the last preceding table. When the 
dials revolve, the numbers pas^ as they increase, under 
the index over each dial, that is, from left to right. 

Now we will suppose that the line d^ is to be added to 
the line T. To effect this, the dials on the Ime d» re- 
main still, while those on the line t are so moved, that 
as many divisions on each dial shall pass under its index, 
as there are units in the number at the index just below 
it If o be at any index on dS the dial above it does 
not move. In like manner, the d* is added to the line 
J>*. When two figures added together make more than 



9, a carrying of 1 has to be made* and the dial to the 
left is accordingly advanced one division : Hence, in 
order to prevent the machine from being burthened with 
more mechanism than is necessary, the additions are per- 
formed in two successive periods of time, and the carry- 
ingrs in two other periods of time, thus : — ^If one com- 
plete revolution of the axis, which moves the machinery, 
makes one complete set of additions and carryings, the 
Jiret quarter of a turn of the axis will add the second 
and fourth rows to the first and third, without canying, 
which will be effected by the second quarter of a turn. 
The third quarter of a turn will add the second and 
third rows together, and the fourth will carry if neces- 
sary. 

in the miniature representation which accompanies this 
slight description, we will suppose a computation to have 
proceeded as far as the cube of 7 which is 343. This 
number appears therefore in the highest row, and the 
several differences, as far as the third, which is constant, 
are shown in the successive rows of dials beneath. In the 
last preceding table, which concurs with these dials, the 
differences alluded to, are marked; and by comparing the 
table with the dials it will be seen how the process goes 
on, and that, at the completion of one revolution of the 
axis of the machine, the row t will give 05i2, d' .02179 
D* 0048, D« 0007. 



















The machine occupies a space about ten feet broad, 
ten feet high, and five feet deep. In the foregoing 
description we have, for the sake of clearness, somewhat 
varied from the actual mechanism. There are, in fact, 
seven vertical axes in front of the machine, each con- 
taining eighteen wheels, with their edges presented to 
the eye; and round the edge of every wheel the numbers 
from to 9 are written. The eighteen wheels are for 
the purpose of carrying a computation as far as eighteen 
places of figures; and the seven wheels m width are for 
constructing tables which have as many as six orders of 
differences. Seven other axes are placed behind the 
front ones, and are mounted with wheels connected with 
the moving parts of the machinery. The dials are 
placed vertica&y one below the other, and read from top 
to bottom: their axes are vertical, and their planes 
horizontal. This arrangement saves space, and lessens 
the amount of friction. The wheels of the last column, 
which gives the constant difference, always remain still, 
and are of course adjusted by the hand, when the cal- 
culation of a new table is about to commence. When 
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anything goes wrong, or any new adjnstment bas to bcr 
mide, the machinery rings a bell ! 

The reader woilld perhaps desire to learn, and we 
should be happy to describe, were it possible, the actual 
movements by which all these axes and wheels effect the 
process of computation; but, when we state that the 
drawings of the various parts, constructed by, or under, 
Mr. Babbage, cover one thousand square feet of surface, 
and that the machine is one of the most complicated 
assemblage of parts that the hand of man has ever de- 
vised, it is obvious that we must not att^ftnpt such a 
N tasL Suffice it to say, that every kind of mechanical 
agent is brought more or less into effect: c6g-Wheels, 
Tatchet-wheels, bolts, teeth, daws, racks, levers, wedges, 
screws, — all are employed; and in Such vast number, 
that none but persons accustomed to inspect machinery 
can avoid being bewildered by their enumeration. 

Perhaps the most extraormnary part of the machine 
is, that it prints the tables as fast as it calculates them. 
When one of the dial-wheels is in such a position as to 
indicate any particular figure of the table, some mechan- 
ism at the oack raises a curved arm, containing several 
%nre-punches. A plate of copper is brought near the 
bent arm, and, by a sudden blow, an impression of the 
required figure is punched in the copper; and the figure 
so punched always corresponds with that indicated on 
lihe dial. The plate is shifted from place to place, tmtil 
it is punched all over with figures arranged in a tabular 
fbrm. The plate thus stamped may be either used as 
an engraved copper-plate, and printed from in that form ; 
or may be used as a mould, from whence stereotyped 
plates may be produced. 

When Mr. Babbage had advanced some way in the 
construction of a model-machine, and had ascertained 
that the principle on which he was proceeding was capa- 
ble of effecting the desired object, the subject was taken 
up by government, and made a national concern, on the 
ground that no private individual could reap from such 
an invention a return adequate to the necessary outlay; 
and on the ground, also, that government were desirous 
of affording to the navy all possible means of obtaining 
correct tables for the computation of latitude, longitude, 
&c. The government applied to the Royal Society to 
report on die degfree of progress which Mr. Babbage 
had. made, and on the probability of the machine, when 
completed, effecting all that had been anticipated frx>m 
it The report was very favourable, conveying the 
opinion of the scientific men composing the committee of 
inquiry, that the proposed end was desirable ; that it was 
attainable on the pkn adopted by Mr. Babbage; and 
Aat that gentleman was fully equal to the task of carry- 
ing it out. 

We have spoken of the machine as if it were com- 
pleted, or, at least, as it is intended to be completed. 
But, in fact, it is not yet in operation, nor even near 
completion. More than twenty years have elapsed since 
the first commencement of the model, during the whole 
of which time new difficulties have occurred, and have 
been conquered one by one. Still, however, the machine 
is not completed, and we are not exactly aware what are 
the causes of the long delay; — whether it results wholly 
from the unprecedented cbfficulties of the undertaking, 
or whether pecuniary difficulties have retarded the pro- 
gress; but every lover of astronomy, of navigation, or of^ 
general science, must ardently desire the completion of ^ 
so noble a specimen of genius and perseverance. We 
believe that the machine, so far as it is yet constructed, 
is national property; and that Mr. Babbage has neither 
received, nor desires to receive, any pecuniary benefit 
from the invention. If this be really the case, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more honourable position than that 
which the inventor must occupy in the estimation of all 
to whom the well-being of society, and its advancement 
in knowledge, is a desirable object 
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Some o'er her Up Uieir careAil plometf dnplaj'd , 
Tinmibliiig, end condoQe of the rich teoeada. 

Ik the early part of the last century a Atvonrite hot 
costly stuff for dresses was fbrmed of gold, silver sad 
silken threads, enriched with flowered ornaments of tbt 
same materials : this was called brocade. At the present 
day, however, all stuffs, grograms, satins, taffetas, astf 
lustrings are called brocades, if they are adorned with 
flowers or other figures. 

In the preparation of gold brocade many ingenioos 
devices have been resorted to for diminishing the costli- 
ness of the article, by employing as small a quantity «s 
possible of the precious metals. In the preparation of 
the threads for the brocade, a flattened silver-gilt wire or 
riband was spun on silk which had been previously dyed 
as near as possible of a gold colour; and the chiet merit 
in preparing gold threacb was so to regulate the convo- 
lutions of the metallic covering of the silk, tiiat its 
edges should be in close contact and form a continuous 
casing without any overlapping or interstices. 

In all manufactures a great demand for an article 
is a sufficient stimulus to ingenious persons to contrite 
the very best possible methods for its production ; and 
accordingly, we find that at the time when gold brocade 
was much in request, the manufacture of the thread, 
upon which branch much of the brocade depended, wis 
in a state of great excellence, and some manufacturers 
were so jealous of their skill as to keep their pro- 
cesses strictly secret. Among others, there existed at 
Milan a large manufactory, where by a secret process, 
flattened wire, gilt on one side only, was made. Nurem* 
burg, the great toy-shop of Europe, furnished an infe- 
rior description of thread, made by spinning gilt copper 
wire on naxen or hempen threads. The economical 
Chinese employed slips of gilt-paper twisted upon silk: 
— sometimes they even twisted the paper without any 
internal support, into long spiral rolls and introduced it 
into their cunesses. But as these golden tissues were by 
no means permanent when worn about the person, the 
Chinese confined their use chiefly to the tapestries and 
internal decorations of their houses. 

About the thirteenth century a very flourishing manu- 
facture of brocades existed at Lucca; but in the year 
1310 the artisans being oppressed by the government, 
fled to Venice, where they were encouraged to resiftne 
their trade, and for a long period they continued to 
cany it on with considerable success. 

Tne Venetians invented a new form of brocade which 
they named damasguUte, Although it contained no 
more than half the quantity of gold and silver usually 
employed in making brocade, yet its appearance was fir 
more costly and Wutiful. The flattened wires were 
not placed so closely together on the silk threads, and 
the number of these threads in weaving was diminished. 
But the great secret of the economy seems to consist in 
passing the manufactured stuffs in a peculiar manner 
between rollers with great pressure, so as to partially 
crush the wire threads ; by this means the ornamental 
pattern appeared like one entire brilliant surface of gold 
or silver. 

This process was long kept a secret; but about the 
middle of the last century the spirit of commercial 
rivalry prompted the French Government to attempt a 
similar manufacture. In this attempt they were as- 
sisted by M. Vaucanson, so celelebratea for his automatic 
achievements, who erected machinery at Lyons, and pre- 
sented an account of his proceedings to the French 
Academy in the year 1757. 

The rollers employed by M. Vaucanson were, tho 
upper one of wood, and the lower one of copper, the 
latter being made hollow, for the insertion of iron neaters. 
In the ear^ attempts it was found that the united force 
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9f ten man was 8carce«7 sufficient so to work the rollers 
as to extend the plating of the wire threads; and the 
great amount of force so deranged the madiinery in 
which the rollers were placed, that the effects of pressure 
on the cloth were always yarying. Among many other 
inconveniences, the waoden rollers were constantly 
splitting or warping, in consequence of the mode of 
forcuqg the rollers together. M. Vaucanson, therefore, 
contrived a method whereby the pressure should always 
adjust its^ to any inequauides m the stuff, or in tne 
bearings of the machine. The axis of the copper roller 
he made to t^ra between anti-&iction rollers, while the 
wooden roller was forced upwards by levers at the ends. 
£aoh lever had its short arm supported on the frame of 
the machine, and the long arm was drawn up by an iron 
nnl oonununicating with the short arm of a horizontal 
lever, to which at its long arm was hung a weight; and 
these levers were so proportioned that thirty pounds only 
would produce a pressure between the roUers equal to 
17^000 or 18,000 pounds. Tliis force was found suffi- 
cient, and it was so effecttud that the efforts of four men 
in turning the rollers answ^^d the purpose better than 
ten men in the former case. 

The copper roller was heated by the insertion of four 
red-hot iron bars. After two or duee pieces of cloth 
had been rdled, a fresh wooden roller was employed, 
since the heat, if long continned, was sure to split it. 
ThB heated wooden roller was wrapped, as soon as it 
was renu>ved, in clodis, and placed in an atmosphere 
from which it might acquire moisture. The heat and 
pressure tbus employed to extend the gilding were found 
greatly to improve the brillianey of white and yellow 
silks, Vut to impair that &£ crimson, green, and other 
colours. 

It wiU be seen, from what we have already stated, 
that brocade was a very costly article of dress ; not only 
from the amount <^ precious metal employed, and the 
tedious and expensive mode of manu^ujture, but also 
fr'om its evanescent nature. A brocade dress was very 
liable to become tarnished; when such was ike case, the 
; mode of washing was also costly. A soft brush, dipped 
in warm spirits ^ wine, is said to be 1^ only method of 
restoring tarnished brocade. Brocade powders were in 
vog^e at the time tins sumptuous dress was in fashion, 
but -tiiey were meffectual, because, from the extreme 
thinness of the metal, it was easily scraitched or worn 
away by the friction even of the most impalpable powder. 
Brocade continued to be used an onvsnenting drawing- 
room fttmiture, long afti^r it had eeased to adorn the 
persons of beaux and belles. In 179Q some brocade 
chair-bottoms, for Carlton House, were produced at 
Spitalfields, and are said to be still in existence. There 
IS no doubt that should the vane of that weathercock, 
Fashios^ again point out gold and silver brocade as a 
desirable article of attire, our modem manufactures 
would soon equal, if not surpass, the costliest productions 
of former days* To those who ^re anxious for such a 
result let us recommend the nemarks of the Spsctaiory 
which, though written a hundred and thirty years ago, 
are still applicable, because they refer to one of the 
weaknesses of human nature. 

A ftwbdorw^ of precious stones, a hat buttoned with a dia- 
mond^ a brocade waistcoat .er gown, are standing topics of 
conversation. In short, they cody consider ^e drapery of 
the ipecies, imd never east away a thought on those orna- 
ments of the mind, that make persons mustrious in them- 
selves and useful to others. 'Wnen persons are thus per- 
petually dazzling one another's imaginations, and iiUing 
their heads with nothing but colours, it is no wonder that 
they axe more attentive to the superficial parts of life than 
the splid and substantial blessings of it. 



The love of novelty often leads us from old established 
favourites to less interesting objects ; and when Fashion 
points the way, we follow as if this tyrant directress were 
mcapable of error. — ^Phillifs. 



POISONOUS ABTJCIES OF FOOD. 
I. 
MUSHROOMS. 
Many hundred species of the AgarietUy or mushroom^ 
are enumerated by botanists, as being distributed over 
nearly the whole qi Europe, and great part of Asia* 
Africa, and America* Of these, the people of this 
country esteem hut three as eatable, but Uie inhabitants 
of various parts of the Continent make use of a much 
greater number, and it is said that in the Tuscan markets 
not less than three hundred different species are offered 
for sale. Almost all writers agree in considering mnsh- 
rooms as very difficult of digestion, and house an 
improper artide of diet, and it is certain tiiat the most 
wholesome kinds will sometimes produce, in those not 
accustomed to them, symptoms of indigestion^ of a most 
distressing, and often alarming kind. 

Dr. Christison and others believe that they may be 
rendered less unwholesome by more attention bl^g paid 
to the cookery than is usual, but, as every medical 
opinion must have its opposite. Dr. Schwoegnochen, of 
Leipz^, declares they are only innocent when eaten raw.^ 
and states, as a proof thereof, that during his botamcai 
excursions he hU always been accustomed to diet him- 
self like the peasants, viz., upon crude mu^urooms and 
bread, and, so far from finding them disagree with htm, 
he has always on these occasions gained flesh. PaUas 
states also that the inhabitants of many districts of 
Asiatic Russia live almost exclusively during Lent on 
bread and fungi, which they eat almost indiscriminately, 
and without evil consequences. Mushrooms formed a 
favourite dish among the ancient epicures, and frequent 
mention is made of them by Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial. 

Dr. Greville enumerates twenl^-six species, growing 
abtmdantly in various parts of Oreat Britain, most of 
which are considered as eatable abroad. We, however^ 
reject all but three, as dangerous or poisonous: these 
are, 1, Agaricus campestrisi the common mushroom, 
so well luiown hj its fragrant odour, and button-like 
form, when young; 2, Agaricus Georgiiy which some- 
times reaches an immense size ; 3, Agaricui pratensis, or 
Scotch bonnet, occurring in the patches termed fairy 
rings. It is very possible by this limitation we may reject 
several kinds which might be safely eaten, yet is such 
an error much safer than the too indiscriminate use of 
this vegetable on the Continent, for the French medical 
joumab record no less than one hundred deaths from 
eating mushrooms, as occurring in the vicmity of Paris, 
during the space of thirty years, viz., between 1749 and 
1783. Severe epidemics have been also sometimes 
traced to the same source. It has been sometimes 
attempted to explain the deaths arising from eating mush- 
rooms, as depending upon some peculiarity, or idiosyn^ 
cracy, as it is termed, in the individuals sdSected, which 
disposes them to be injuriously affected by articles of 
diet, which in their general operations are harmless, or 
even beneficial, to others; or again, it has been supposed 
that the mushrooms may have become mingled with 
some poisonous matter, by being cooked in copper ves- 
sels. Undoubtedly, both uiese causes may have produced 
injurious, or even fatal effects, in some cases, but an 
immense number of experiments and observations have 
proved beyond doubt, that a truly poisonous substance^ 
(the nature of which is however not known,) ia con- 
tained in several species of mushrooms. As a proof, 
however, either that some constitutional peculiarities 
sometimes influence the operation of this vegetable 
upon the system, or that climate and situation modify 
its properties, we may mention that the Agaricus piper^ 
itiSi or pepper mushroom, which is thought by us to be 
very hurtful, is largely consumed in Russia. The Agari- 
cus muscariusy the red, or bug (so called from its 
destroying this animal) mushroom, which is deemed 
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rankly poisonous in Britain, is used by the Russians and 
Kamschadales for the purposes of intoxication. Dr. 
Langsdorff says the Asiatic Russians, who call it miicho' 
mor€e, use it dry in the form of pills, and that one 
large, or two small mushrooms are enough for a day's 
debauch. In an hour or two the same symptoms which 
with us follow taking wine manifest themselves, and a 
surprising degree of muscular activity and energy is 
developed for a while. The Koriacks use it as a tonic 
for invalids, much as we do wine. 

That mushrooms were occasionally poisonous, was well 
known in ancient times, and the writings of the Greek, 
Roman, and Arabian physicians, contain many cautions 
and precepts upon the subject. They have even been 
criminally given in order to produce this effect, and thus 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero, is said to have poisoned 
CLaudius by their means, to accelerate the succession of 
her son, who called them '^food for the gods," and 
frequently had recourse to them for similar purposes, 
during his iniquitous reign. The instances of accidental 
poisoning in modem times are unfortunately but too 
frequent. The symptoms are often five or six hours 
before they manifest themselves, even fifteen or twenty- 
four have sometimes elapsed: tiie fiital substance having 
undergone the process of digestion, and mingled with 
and corrupted all the juices of the body, before exhibiting 
any external signs of its presence: these even are often 
obscure and unintelligible at first; an irrepressible pro- 
pensity to laughter , and general exhiHration, usually 
herald in the vomiting, griping, and diarrhoea ; then follow 
sooner or later, f&inting, stupefaction, and death. The 
effects of the poison are as slow in their progpress as in 
their onset, and the patient may linger days before the 
fatal moment, arrives. The musician, Schobert, and his 
family, together with a friend and a physician, having 
partook of a dish of mushrooms, gathered near Paris, 
were all poisoned. Mr. Brande has related the case of a 
man who gathered some small mushrooms in the Green 
Paric, the Agaricus semi-globcUus of Withering, and 
Agaricus gluHfionu of Curtis. Himself, wife, and four 
children, were all severely affected, but by the use of 
appropriate measures . recovered. IVfr. Parrot relates 
also the case of a family of six, who supped on stewed 
mushrooms : the father and mother eventually recovered 
after a severe illness, but three of the children were 
carried off after lingering a few days. The noxious 
species of mushrooms are equally hurtful to man as to 
animals, and no kind of culinary treatment seems to 
deprive them of their dangerous properties. A very 
small admixture of a bad with a good species suffices to 
produce ill effects. 

In regard to the treatment of persons poisoned by 
mushrooms, or indeed by any other description of dele- 
terious food, it cannot be too generally known that the 
prompt administration of an emetic is the best remedy. 
This may consist of a spoonful or two of mustard, or a 
scruple of sulphate of zinc, mixed with water. As the 
poison of the mushroom is so slow in its operations, the 
use of the emetic will often be attended with the happiest 
results. The subsequent treatment of the case will 
depend upon many circumstances, of which we need 
give no account, as it should only be undertaken under 
the superintendence of a professional man. 

An important and difficult point has properly occupied 
the attention of many observers, viz., the signs by which 
we can distinguish the dangerous from the innocent 
species of mushroom. The botanical definitions are very 
minute, yet not sufficiently directed to this point, while 
the sensible differences between the esculent and the 
noxious kinds depend sometimes upon such shades of 
distinction, as to be quite inappreciable bv those little 
accustomed to such investigations. Nevertheless, some 
facts, gathered from practical observation, have been 
accumulated, which render considerable assistance to the 
^n(^uirer. 



Miller thus describes 'the common mushroom:^ 
^'When young it appears of a roundish form, smootii 
like a button, which with its stalk is white, especially tht 
fleshy part of the button: the gills within, when brd[en, 
are livid. As it grows larger, it expands its head by de- 
grees into a flat form: the giUs ate at first of a pale flegh 
colour, but become blackish by standing." 

Professor Orfila says, — *' All those grrowing in moist 
and marshy grounds, in the shade, as in forests, must be 
rejected as bad; they are always found too soft, poroas, 
and moist, and have a dirty disagreeable appearance. 
Those which change colour when cut, have a strong 
pungent odour, or are of a shining or varied colour, are 
dangerous; so are those which insects have bitten and 
left, or which have bulbous or soft stems, or Augments 
of skin glued to their surface. Those of very rapid 
growth and decay are bad. Although many are said (o 
lose their poisonous properties when dried, this observa- 
tion will apply only to some species." 

A recent writer upon the subject states, that all mush- 
rooms having the following characters are poisonous: 
1st, when the cap is very thin in proportion to the gills; 
2nd, when the stalk grows from one side of the cap; 
drd, when the gills are of equal l^igth; 4th, when a 
milky juice is present; 5th, those which soon run into a 
daris watery bquid; 6th, when the collar surrounding 
the stalk is thready, or resembling a spider's web. 

De CandoUe declares that all kinds maybe eaten, 
with the exception of the following: — 1st, coriaceous oi 
ligneous kinds'; 2nd, those which have collars in their 
stems; drd, those which have an acrid taste; 4th, those 
which turn blue oh being cut* 

Dr. Greville recommends collectors to taste all thej 
gather, and to reject those which produce an acrid or 
astringent sensation,' as also those ^hich have a pungent 
or disagreeable smell. . The importance and difficulty of 
this point may be judged of by the circumstance of sonie 
of the continental nations having found it necessary to 
pass formal decrees upon the subject. * Thus it has been 
ordered in Austria, that the inspector of the market must 
produce proof of haying attended lectures upon die sub- 
ject, and familiarized himself with the botanical distinc- 
tions of the various species of mushrooms, while works 
upon the same topic, must be in the possession of the 
magistrate. Similar decrees were issued in France in 
the time of Napoleon* 

INFANTILE POEM, 

WEITTSK rOB. LOKD HASTIKOS* CHILDaSV 
BT UIDT FLORA HASmfOS* 

Get np, littie SLster, the morning is bright. 
And the birds are all singing to welcome the light; 
The buds are all opening — the dew's on the flower t 
If you shake bat a branch, see there fiills qtdte a shower. 

By the side of their mothers, look, under the trees, 
How the young &wn8 are skipping about as they please ; 
And by all those rings on the water, I know 
The fidiee are merrily swimming below* 

The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing, 
To get honey from every flower of the spring > 
For the bee never idles, but labours aU day. 
And thinks, wise little insect, work better than play^ 

The lark's singing gaily ; it loves the bright sun. 
And rejoices that now the gay spring is begun ; 
For the spring is so cheerful, I think HwoiUd be wrong 
If we did not feel happy to hear the lark's song. 

G t up, for when all things are merry and glad, 
G od children should never be lazy and sad ; 
For God gives us dayhght, dear sister, that*we 
May rejoice like the lark, and may work like the bee. 

LONDON: 

' JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 

PvBLUHiD w WssxLT N VMBiM. PmioK Okb Phiiit, axd iir HoKTBtT Pabt% 

Paici 8xxrxiic&. 

Sold by aU Booktdlert and Newtrradttrp is tht Kta|doii^ 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKISH PROVINCES- 
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ALI PACHA, AND THE SULIOTS. 

Having, in a former article, briefly described tbe 
situation and nature of the small tract of country forming 
the native habitation of the Suliots, as also the character 
and mode of life of the inhabitants ; we shall now take a 
cursory glance at the changes which have occurred in 
the political position of this little republic within the 
last fifty years. 

With the exception of Mehemet Ali, the present 
Pacha of Egypt, few Turkish governors of recent times 
have equalled in vigour and successful cunning Ali 
Pacha of Joannina, a man who raised himself from a 
very humble situation to that important post. Ali was 
bom in the small town of Tepeleni, in Albania, in the 
year 1750. His father, Vely Bey, at the head of a 
band of robbers, had gained possession of Tepeleni by 
force, and gradually acquired a kind of sovereignty over 
the surrounding district. Vely had two wives, of whom 
Khamco, the mother of Ali, was a woman of imcommon 
talent, undaunted resolution, and great cruelty; the 
latter quality she displayed, by poisoning her rival, and 
the son of the latter, soon alter her husband's death, 
thus securing the governing power to her own son Ali. 

Under sudi a mother, young Ali did not fail to make 
rapid progress in those manly acts which are so much 
esteemed in a rude state of society : he became the best 
horseman, the swiftest runner, and the most expert 
marksman of the district which he governed. By the 
onited efforts of his mother and himself, be gnunially, 
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extended the sphere of his power, and became an object 
of fear and distrust to the beys and agas of the neigh- 
bouring territories. He was, in fact, nothing more than 
what, in other European coimtries, would have been 
termed a Captain of Banditti; but the state of govern- 
ment in Turkey is such, that pashas, beys, and agas, are 
often but little removed from that character. In battle, 
Ali possessed undaunted courage and great ability; and 
in intrigues, a sagacious and wily keenness ; and these 
combined, enabled him by degrees to lift himself into the 
high office of Pasha of Joannina, about the year 1785. 
He now looked forward to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty for himself in Albania and Epirus. 

The means which he resolved to take for the completion 
of this plan, f says the Rev. Mr. Hughes in his interesting 
Travels in Aloania,) were to amass treasures, to keep agents 
in pay at the Ottoman court, to infuse suspicion of other 
powers into the minds of the divan, to render himself useful 
to whatever European state was most able to return his 
services, and finally to seize upon the property of his neigh- 
bours whenever and by whatever methods he could. In the 
execution of these measures, his rapacity was boundless, his 
penetration deep, his aggressions mnumerablc, his perfidy- 
more than Punic, and his success for a time complete. 

We are not here writing an account of Ali*s life, but 
only so much of it as is necessary to show the cause of 
the ruin of the little republic of the Suliots. Passing on 
then to the year 1792, we find the Suliots attacking and 
harassing Ali in the southern part of his territory, from 
a deep hatred of the tyranny which he was gradually 
introducinfir. To root out the Suliots became therefore 
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one of his plans. He collected an army of 10,000 men, 
and while his preparatipns were ipaking, be «ent letters 
to tbe two chief captains of the Sulio^i endeavonring to 
eiltrap them into a treacherous compact. The treachery 
was half suspected^; the seizure of seventy unarmed SulioUi 
soon afterwards confirmed it ; and the Suliots then dister- 
mined on a nrm resistance. 

The Pasha advanced with his army towards ttte 
jSuliot villages, when a proof was given how stout a 
defence might he made at the passes of the rock leading 
from the river side : the defile; apc^ narroqfr iiifeta fp^edily 
became choked with the dead bodies of the Turks ; and 
it was not until the ammunition of the Suliots failed, 
that they receded to their villages. An act of female 
heroism now occurred, which has seldom had a parallel 
in any age or country. The Suliots were retreating to 
Suli, when Mosco, the wife of Captain Tzavella, rushed 
out of the town sword in hand, accompanied by many 
other women similarly armed, and persuaded the troops 
once more to oppose the advancing Turks. This act 
roused the enthusiasm of the Suliots to such a degree, 
that they fell on the Turks with irresistible fury. Mosco 
soon found the dead body of a favourite nephew ; when, 
kissing his cold Hps, she crie4f ^* Since I have not arrived 
in time to save thy life, I witj yei avenge thy death,'' 
these words were followed by aoeU^er attack 90 over- 
whelming, that Ali was forced U> retreat lifter having 
lost nearly all his troops, and tk» vhole of his baggage, 
ammunition, and arms. A pMeei very f4<^llMlgeou« to 
the Suliots, terminal»d diif ^§nt. 

For about eigbi y«arf nfter thh pc'rl^ Ali vv^& (m- 
gaged in a busy seeoe of ^v&f and Lniri|'ue» iiilxm^ bifO" 
self up in the various {Militical iijegaciati^U!^ betw^O 
Russia, Turkey, france, and Von ice ; i/^d eiidcj von ring to 
advance )m own Soierejits Ijy (.'hfmtin^ ^i of tJit^ui in turn. 
At lengthy aJ^out die year 160C), h« rtfi^ved on a &ee((wd 
attack of (tbe Stdioti ; be coiiinyt^d (jo maka liotjtari, their 
captain, a traitor to bis cofi*f^£L"iou« ; 9ud pfaiiwyi over the 
neighbouring agas md be|>> 'jy i:&umi^ a dwkk to give 
such a translation of e«rt*»(i j^nfrsuLgt^d iu ihf Koina a9 
should give a sort of religious air io the contest. The 
treacherous Botzari did infinite mni^^ to the Suliote^ 
and then deserted them jiia|; ai tha fmmmt of attadt, 
leaving only 3000 Suliots to defend themselves against 
1 8,000 Turks. The attack was commenced at different 
points, but resolutely met at all; the infamous Botzari 
himself headed one of the attacks, but was repulsed 30 
ignominiously that he died soon after of disappointment. 
For two days the contest between the Suliots and AIj 
continued, and ended, as before, in the complete defeat 
of the latter. On one occasion, owing to the pecu- 
liar nature of the rocky defiles as a natural defence, 200 
Suliots completely defeated 3000 Turks, with the loss of 
only twenty men. 

Ali now determined to blockade the Suliots, by placing 
five strong bodies of troops in the principal defiles leading 
up to the villages. These five bodies were promptly 
confronted by an equal number of Suliot bands, to eacb 
of which was attached a troop of females, to provide the 
food, to relieve the sentinels occasionally when on duty, 
to supply ammunition, and even to engage in the con- 
tests. The defence, in short, wa3 so energetic, thai Ali 
found the siege hopeless. He then turned it into a 
blockade, with the hope of starving out the Suliots ; but 
they were acquainted with paths unknown to his troops, 
and were enabled to bring in supplies of food. Foiled 
at all points, he attempted to make a treacherous truce ; 
and having got seventeen Suliots into his hands, 
threatened to torture them to death if the place was not 
surrendered; but such a people was not likely to be 
moved by fear of death, and his threat was repefied with 
jBcom. He then resolved to try bribery; and sent an 
offer of a large sum of money to Captain Zerva, one of 
the most valiant of the Suliots, if ne would betray the 
Bepublic The answer of Zerva 19 worthy of record >« j 



" I tjiank you, vizier, for the kind regard you exprea 
towards mis; bi^t I beaeech yoi> i^pt to s^d th» piurses, 
for I sbouhl not know how to comit tbei|»; aiil if I did, 
believe me that one single pebble beWnging t^ my ooun- 
try, much less that country itself, would, in my eyes, 
appear too great a return for them. Equally vain .ai$ 
the honours you pffsr tp bestow on me. Tpif bosopin 
of A Suliot lie in his arms. With these 1 nope to 
immortalize my name and preserve my country.** 

Every stratagem on the part of All failed; but as the 
blockade ^rfs still fontiifu^ the Suliots began to fed 
the feaiful effects of nunger : they were obliged to live 
upon acorns, herbs, azul roots, and to grind and mix up 
the bark of trees with a soMidl proportion of meal. This 
distress, however, did not lead them to forget the nature 
of the struggle in which they were engaged : they knew 
that if once Ali gained possession of their territory, 
their position woula b# immiliating in the extreme. 

For more than tvi^e months did this blockade con- 
tinue; Ali, in the imm time, employing all the arts of 
cunning and perstiiwiiMI to induce some of the Suliot 
ehiefs t9 come owdf te his cause. These reiterated 
attempts were g^^o^rallf uiisuccessful; but at length he 
wearied oiii the i^liote with the length of the b^kade 
#nd with hi$ iwcea^iDf ttefttagems; and, on December 
I2f 1603, they eapitnlate4f «nd obtained leave to emigrate 
to other ian49» But |th# basest treachery was here 
fhowns th« SuUote ir^ne 4iyided into two bodies, one of 
wbieb wfiis to go te db# |»#igbbonring town of Parga, and 
th« Other to Saote Mmfi^ one of the Ionian Islands; 
but All's troopS; in i^Am^ of l^ compact agreed on, 
feU en them, and masee^ed bufe i»tiwters of the women 
ifid children ; and only §, f^rti(m (4 tb^ Suliots reached 
their destination. Even these ^§ff0 ^Ml^er persecuted 
by Ali and his emi^^ries, an4 became at length mere 
wai)4i^ers in Corfu, ftsnu Mmipi^ mA Perga. 

After the Sulioti b^«e«ame ei^fiinct #^ a njLtion, we find 
Aiut for ma^y year» tb#y mfl4# tm^W 9tr^g:les, — ^now aid- 
ing the French, anil mm 9fm^ ^ the "b^ys and pashas 
who were hostile te AU^^-but 9lw§f§ without regaining 
their ancient ho««^ Tl3#e they eontinued until nearly 
twenty years afterwirds, when, iJ^oogh the complex 
UAture of the polita«f n'|M>uth<-eastem Europe, they found 
themselves fighting by the side of their old enemy Ali. 
The Greeks of the Morea, were struggling to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, — ^the Turks were determined to resist 
them to the kst, — the Suliots were anxiouf to get hack 
to their native hills,-*-^and Ali was grasping for power 
and wealth wherever they were to be obtained. It is 
therefore not easy to trace, in a brief space, the circum- 
stances which led to a compact between the Suliots and 
their deadly enemy ; but it must suffice to say, that in 
the year 1822, the Greeks, the Suliots, and All, weredl 
leagued together against the Turks. This league ter- 
minated by the death of Ali; and 50on afterwards the 
brave but unfortunate Suliots were again compelled to 
leave their mountain home, and seek for refuge, under 
the English flag, in the Ionian Islands: 3000 Suliots 
accepted this refiige, and the rest dispersed themselves 
among the neighbouring tribes. 

During the subsequent contests between thfi Turks 
and the Greeks, the Suliots were frequently found serving 
as volunteers in the ranks of the latter ; and at the siegp 
of Missolonghi, and the other engagements which tool 
place during that war, the Suliots were highly di3- 
tinguished for their skill and bravery. The corps cf 
500 hundred men, raised and equipped by tprd Bvron 
at his own expense, was composed of Suliots, for \nioin 
he had a great admiration. Since the termination of 
these contests, the Suliots have been restored; ip * 
partial degree, to their former liberty; but their numhers 
have become so wasted, that they no longer constitute the 
once formidable band of mountain heroes : — ^they must 
be.i spoken of as an heroic race whose deeds have out- 
lived their peipetratew^^j ^ , 
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ON THE PRODUCTiOl^ OF DESIGNS 
BY STAMPING. 

The general use ai stamps amoti^ citilised nations, 
and especially in our own country at the present day, 
renders any detail as to the mode of their production in 
metal, peculiarly interesting; and the more so, because 
it is generally supposed that these stamps are produced 
by secret processes, which, if revealea, would tend to 
encourage forgery, and so occasion loSS to the revenue. 
This, however, is so faf from being thfe case, that the 
modes of producing the stamps are l^ell known to artists, 
and may be almost e<jually well understood by the 
general reader. The chief security against forgery con- 
sists in the talent and ability of the artists, employed to 
produce these stamps ; and that it should be 90, seems 
pretty evident, when we reflect that it is now next to 
impossible lotig to maintain secrecy in mechanical pro- 
cesses. Hence, attempts at forgery seem to be precluded 
by considerations of the inability to command the requi- 
site talent, as well as of the danger and worthkdsness of 
a far-off imitation. 

In the manufacture of dies for stamping, the most 
careful attention is necessary to be given to the kind of 
metal best adapted to the purpose: — steel is generally 
preferred to all other metals ; and this must be not only 
of the very best quality, but of a peculiar kind, altogether 
different from that employed in cutlery. It should be 
rather flnely grained, and of a perfectly even and uniform 
ttxture. The choice of the steel, however, depends so 
much on the experience of the die-forger, which is ac- 
quired only by practice, that no general rules can be 
offered. 

The best description of steel having been selected, it 
is formed into tne rough die by forging. It is then 
softened by being cafefufly annealed; that is, the die is 
embedded in a crucible, full of animal charcoal in coarse 
powder, and so brought to a red heat; it is then allowed 
to cool very gradually, the effect of which process is, to 
make the metal very soft, so that it easily yields to the 
tools of the engraver. The die is then smoothed exter- 
nally, and a flat table worked on it at the turning-lathe. 
The engraver, being furnished with the design, com- 
mences by working out the device with small steel tools ; 
and, as the work proceeds, he frequently takes impres- 
sions in clay or casts of type-metal, until he is satisfied 
with the general effect ana correctness of his work, as 
compared with the original design, furnished to him by 
the artist. A first-rate engraver will frequently devote 
many weeks, and even months, to the preparation of an 
important die : we may easily conceive, therefbre, how 
valuable it becomes, and what care is necessary to con- 
duct it safely through the subsequent operations. Un- 
fortunately, the next process, that of hardeningi is as 
difficult as it is important; and it should be,enlnisted to 
those only, who have acquired considerable experience 
in the art. 

One of the most valuable properties of st^l, is its 
capability of being made hard or soft, according as it 
is rapidly or slowly cooled after being heated. At the 
first view, nothing appears so easy as to make a piece of 
soft, malleable, and ductile steel red hot, and then sud- 
denly cool it in cold water; whereby it becomes hard, 
fragfle, and brittle. But as a die is a mass of steel 
necessarily of somewhat large dimensions, the process of 
hardening is attended with peculiar difficulties, not the 
least of which is, the preservation of all the delicate 
touches of the engraver's skill. 'To meet this object, 
the engraved face of the die is protected with a covering 
of oil, thickened with powdered charcoal; sometimes 
pipe-clay is added to this: some employ a pulp of garlic: 
but pure lamp-black, mixed with linseed oil, is the best 
protecting composition. A thin layer of it is spread on 
the engraved part of the die, which may also be further 
guarded by a projecting iron ring. The die is next placed 



witii its £Me do^mwanb m aoniable filled with powdered 
ehiureoal, and then heated to redness: it is afterwards by 
xbeans of a pair of tongs taken out, and plunged into a 
large volume of cold water, and rapidly moved about so 
long as a bubbling hissing noise contmues: it is left in 
the water tiU it becomes quite cold : if a singing noise 
should continue after the bubbling and hissing have 
ceased, the operator is tolerably well assured that the 
work of the entgraver is thrown away ; for the die has 
cracked. 

The action of this prc»cess upon the die is rather to 
case-harden it, than to harden it throughout. The in- 
terior parts of the die seemed to be held in a forced state 
of dilation, while the external parts are permanently 
dilated. The theory of the process of hardening steel is 
intricate; but it is well illustrated by an experiment 
recorded in ToHLtNBON's Manual of Natural Philoso-^ 
phy. A cylindrical steel die, such as is used for medals, 
was made to fit exactly a hollow cylinder of its own dia- 
meter: the die was then hardened: and it was thus 
found impossible to make it enter the cylinder. But 
when the cylinder and the die contained within it had 
been both subjected to the process of hardening, the sub- 
stance of the (nrlinder being such as not to display the 
usual effects of hardening, this latter, upon being cooled, 
merely returned to Hs former dimensions, while the die, 
m diiatinff and remaining permanently dilated, became 
distorted in a manner, as if it had been violently driven 
into a space much smaller than itself: a ridge of metal 
was, in fkct, raised around the two end-wise circum- 
ferences of the die, and it was thus kept fixed within the 
cylinder by an enormous force. This remarkable fact 
Ims been thus expkined by M. Biot: — It is supposed^ 
that the instant when the steel, being strongly heated, 
is suddenly cooled, the cooling efffect is first experienced 
by the exterior layers of the metal, which become 
moulded, as it were, drtd fixed upon a centre, still strongly 
heated and dilated; by which means the die is made to 
occupy larger dimensions than it would have done, if it 
had been allowed to oool gradually. The molecules 
near the centre of the mass, cool at a later part of the 
process; but the exterior layers, having already acquired 
a fixed state, retain the interior particles in a ^condition 
of great expansion, and thus determine the volume which 
Uiey occupy, and prevent them from approaching so near 
to eadi otker, as they would have done, had the whole 
mass beeft allowed to cool gradually. 

When the process of hardening the die has been suc- 
cessfully peiformed, other protective measures are 
adopted: sometimes a mild description of tempering is 
employed, which consists in placing the die in cold water, 
heating it to the boiling point, and then allowing it to 
cool very slowly. This process makes the die less liable 
to crack in very cold weather. Sometimes the die is 
protected by being thrust into an iron ring, which exactly 
fits it when red-hot, and in cooling binds the die with 
' very considerable force ; thereby preventing the spreading 
of external cracks and fissures, and allowing a greater 
and more effectual power to be exerted upon it in the 
subsequent process for obtaining punches. 

Supposing now that the die has been properly hardened 
and that the protecting composition has nilfilled its 
object in preserving the design from injury and from 
the action of the fire; it is then cleaned and polished, 
and constitutes what is technically called a Matrix. 
This is used as the parent of numerous punches^ or 
steel impressions for producing stamps in relief. For 
this purpose a block of steel is chosen of the same qua- 
lity, and with the same precautions, as in forming the 
onginal die ; and this steel, being carefully softened, is 
turned, like the matrix, with a perfectly flat table at the 
bottom, being left broad and conical at the top. By 
means of powerful machinery, a strong pressing force is 
applied at the conical surface of the punch, and the matrix 
being very hard, soon causes the soft steel table of the 
• - 663—2 
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punch to receive the first germs of a perfect impression: 
but in this process of compression, the steel itself 
becomes hard, and requires to be repeatedly annealed^ 
or softened, during the operation ; otherwise, its surface 
would split into small cracks, or be likely to injure the 
matrix. By repeated blows, therefore, in the dSe-press, 
and by frequent annealing, the punch is at length com- 
pleted; and after being examined by the engraver, it is 
turned, hardened, and furnished with an iron collar, like 
the matrix, of which it is a perfect copy in all respects, 
except that the design is sunk^ instead of being raised; 
— ^that is, the punch is an intcLglio^ while the matrix is a 
cameo ! and consequently, the copies from the punch on 
paper will, like the original matrix, be cameos also. 

The original matrix is in general too valuable to be 
used in nuJdng further punches: these are multiplied 
by means of another matrix, formed from the first per- 
iRect punch, and all of them being fac-similes of the 
original matrix, may be used in the production of stamps 
to any amount. For this purpose, a screw-press is 
usually employed, in which the punch is made to descend 
with great force upon a die which it accurately fits, and 
the paper being placed between, receives the impression. 

Such then is a general account of the various processes 
for producing stamped designs in relief, upon paper. 
We do not of course pretend to have described anything 
more than ihe general practice of this branch of art: 
there may be many variations in practice, which we do 
not undertake to develop ; the common principles of the 
processes in use being enough for the information of the 
general reader. 

Where there is most love of God, there will there be the 
truest and most enlaiged philanthrophy. No other founda- 
tion is secure. There is no other means whereby notions 
can be reformed, than that by which alone individuals can 
be regenerated. In the laws of God, conscience is made the 
basis of policy ; and in proportion as human laws depart 
from the ground worky error and evil are the sure zesult.— 

SOUTHET. 

Be sure to mend that in thprself which thou observest doth 
exceedingly displease thee m others. — ^Bishop Patbick. 

£vERT speculation which tends to suppress a consideration 
of the Supreme Power and First Cause, has a pernicious 
moral effect, while the evil is unbalanced by any phUo- 
Bophical good, rather indeed tending to check the pursuits 
oiscience.— Maooulloch. 



SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

If we hope to instruct others we should familiarLee our 
own minos to some fixed and determinate principles of 
action. The world is a vast labyrinth, in which almost 
every one is running a different way, and almost every one 
mamfestine hatred to those who do not run the same way. 
A few indeed stand motionless, and not seeking to lead 
themselves or others out of the maze, laugh at the &ilures 
of their brethren, yet with little reason ; for moie grossly 
does he err, who never aims to «> right. It is more honour- 
able to.Cbe head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from 
blundering bv contempt of it. The happiness of mankind 
is the end of virtue, and truth is the Knowledge of the 
means; which he will never seriously attempt to discover, 
who has not habitually interested himself in the welfare of 
ethers. The searcher after truth must love and be beloved ; 
for general benevolence is a necessair motive to constancy 
of pursuit ; and this general benevolence is begotten and 
rendered permanent by social and domestic afiections. Let 
us beware of that proud philosophy, which affects to incul- 
cate philanthrophy, while it denounces every home-bom 
feeling by which it is produced and nurtured. The paternal 
and filial duties discipline the heart, and prepare it for the 
love of all mankind. The intensity of private attachments 
encourages, not prevents, universal benevolence. 'The 
nearer we approach the sun, the more intense his heat, yet 
what comer of the system doe9 h^ not cheer and vivify.— • 

COLERmGE. 



. ON CHESS. 

IV. Ancient Chess-men discovered in the Isle 
OF Lewis. (Concluded.) 
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The Warders are armed warriors {Hrdkr in Ice- 
landic), which here take the place of the rook, or castle, 
and are represented in a standing attitude, wearing 
helmets, of various shapes, but chiefly conical, some with, 
and others without, flaps ; but all wanting the nasal-piece. 
The coat, or gambeson, which most of them wear, 
descends to the feet; yet, in lieu of this, others have a 
coat of mail, with a hood which covers the head. They 
all hold a sword in one hand, and a shield in the other; 
but the position is varied; the shields in some instances 
being borne in front, and in others at the side. The 
shields all bear distmctive marks, like those of the 
knights; but some of them are of a broader shape, and 
less elongated. In general the warders are more varied 
from each other than the similar figures of the other 
pieces. One peculiarity in the figures of three of the 
warders tends to strengthen the belief of their being of 
Norwegian or Icelandic workmanship, and that is the 
singular manner in which they are represented ^t^ 
their shields. 

Now this was a characteristic of the Scandinavian 
Berserk AR, who were unarmed warriors, subject to fita 
of madness on the eve of battle, under the mfluence of 
which they performed the most extraordinary feats. 
They are thus described by Snorre: — "The soldiers of 
Odin went forth to the combat without armour, raging 
like dogs or wolves, bitmg their shields, and in strength 
equal to furious bears or wolves. Their enemies they 
laid prostrate at- their feet; neither fire nor weapon 
harmed them: this frenzy was called Berserksgangr. 

The Pawns are of various shapes and sizes, but 
chiefly octagonal, with conical terminations: on one is a 
fret-like ornament, and on another some scroll-like 
adornment: the others are plain. 

The shields of the knights and warders are highly 
curious, as presenting a series of devices,— the hnmediate 

precursors of hereditary armorial bearings, ^in greater 

variety than is to be found on any other existing monu- 
ments of such an early period. The Gothic nations, 
however, from the earliest times, were accustomed to 
paint their shields of various colours; and from the Ro- 
mans they might easily have learned to adopt diflerent 
msignia. From some passages m the Voluspa, Sasoy 
and Bgifs Saga, it has been assumed by many of the 
northern antiquaries, that the ancient Scandinavians 
adorned their shields with representations of their ex- 
ploits; but Sperlmgius, in his « CoDections" on the 
subject, argues strongly against it, and affirms that 
before the twelfth century no traces of any devices on 
shields are to be found among them. The only device 
on shields noticed by Snorre is that of a cross, which 
Sperlingius conjectures was first introduced by King 
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Olaf the Sainty at tbe commencement of the eleventh 
century. Most of the shields depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry, bear crosses of different shapes; and this is 
likewise the case with those of the chess figures : some 
of the former also exhibit a species of dragon. 

The ancient chess-men discovered in the Isle of Lewis 
liave been made the subject of an extremely beautiful 
and learned essay on the introduction of chess into 
Europe, by F. Madden, Esq., F.R.S., published in the 
twenty-fourth volume of the Archaologicu Mr. Mad- 
den supposes these chess-men to have been executed 
about the middle of the twelfth century, by the same 
extraordinary race of people who, at an earlier period of 
time, under the general name of Northmen, overran the 
greaiteT part of Europe, and whose language and man- 
ners are still preserved among their genuine descendants 
in Iceland. For the confirmation of his opinion, he 
refers to the material of which they are composed, to the 
I general costume of the figures, and the peculiar forms of 
some of them, to the lo^ty in which they wfere found, 
and to the testimonies of numerous writers in ancient 
and modem times, touching the existence of the game 
of chess in Scandinavia, and the skill of the natives in 
carving similar figures. 
^ And first, with regard to their material, Mr. Madden 

J assumes on good evidence, that they are formed out of 
the tusks of the animal called in Icelandic Rostungr, 
^ or Rosmar, and in other parts of Europe by the names 
, of morse, walrus, or sea-horse. The peculiarities of 
J structure in the tusk of this animal are shown in a 
^ remarkable manner throughout the entire series of the 
chess-men, and most unequivocally so in the draught- 
' men, which were necessarily cut transversely through 
the tusk. The economy of the artist is likewise visible 
in ^hioning his figures according to the portions of the 
teeth best calculated to serve his purpose. 

The estimation wherein the tusks of the walrus, from 
^ which these chess-men were unquestionably carved, were 
, held by the northern nations, rendered them a present 
worthy of royalty ; and this circumstance is confirmed by 
i" a tradition preserved in the curious Saga of Kroka 
JRef; or Kroka the Crafty. It is there related, that 
Gmmer, prefect of Greenland, wishing to conciliate the 
favour of Harald Hardraad, king of Norway, (a.d. 
^ 1046 — 1067,) by the advice of Barder, a Norwegian 
' merchant, sent to the king three of the most precious 
gifts the island could produce : these were, firsts a full- 
grown white tame bear; second, a chess-table, or set of 
che8S-men> exquisitely carved; thirdy a skull of the 
ros-tungr, with the teeth fastened in it, wonderfully 
sculptured, and ornamented with gold. 

llie ancient Norwegians, and more particularly the 
natives of Iceland, seem to have been at a very early 
period famous for their skill in carving implements and 
figures in bone; and this talent was exerted chiefly in 
sculpturing chess-men from the tusks of the rosmar. 
The archbishop of Upsala, in his Antiquarian History 
of the Northern Nations, informs us that it was usuid 
amongst them to cut the teeth of the morse in the most 
artificial manner for the piurpose of making chess-men. 
Olaus Wormius, writing about a century later, states 
that the Icelanders were accustomed, during the long 
nights of winter by their fireside, to cut out various 
articles from " whales' teeth." *< This," he continues, 
** is more particularly the case with chess-men (at which 
game they excel); and I possess some specimens of 
these, distmguished by being of two colours, white and 
greeuj which are sculptured so exquisitely, that each 
piece expresses in feature^ dress, and attitude, the per- 
sonage it is designed to represent." Thus, also, in the 
figures discovered in the Isle of Lewis, the costume, &c., 
of every piece has been especially attended to, and, so 
far as that mode of proof can be admitted, evince them 
to have been executed in the twelfth century. 
The spot, on which these figures were found, favours 



in every respect the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Mad- 
den. The Hebrides, or Southern Isles, were subject to 
the invasion of the Vikingr, or Sea-kings, from the end 
of the eighth century, and during the reign of Harald 
Harfager, about the year 875, were rendered tributary 
to the throne of Norway. The outer range of the He- 
brides, in which that of Lewis is comprehended, was 
chiefly peopled by Scandinavians; and they continued to 
have princes of their own, until the period of King 
Magnus Barefoot's expedition, in 1096, who ravaged the 
Isle of Lewis with fire and sword, and added the He- 
brides to his own dominions, thenceforth to be governed 
by a dependant lord. These islands remained under the 
seignorv of the kings of Norway, until the year 1266, 
when tney were formally ceded to King Alexander the 
Third, of Scotland, by Magnus the Foi^th, in consider- 
ation of the yearly payment of one hundred marks, and 
the additional sum of four thousand marks, payable 
within four years. 

Between those islands and the northern, as well as 
the western, coast of Scotland and Iceland, the closest 
intercourse existed for many ages. As the communi- 
cation was kept up in small vessels ^called ** Byrdinga" 
by the IceUmders), the chances of shipwreck, in case of 
a storm, were great; and accordingly, many instances 
are on record of the destruction of ships coming from 
Norway to the isles. 

It would appear, therefore, most probable that tbe 
chess-men and draught-men discovered in the Isle of 
Lewis, formed part of the stock of an Icelandic kaup" 
mann, or merchant, who carried these articles to the 
Hebrides, or to Ireland, for the sake of traffic, and that 
the ship, in which they were conveyed, being wrecked, 
these figures were swept by the waves on shore, and 
buried beneath the sand-bank, which, for the space of 
nearly seven centuries, contrived to accumulate before 
the fortunate discovery took place which restored them 
to light 

SINOULAB CASE OF SOMNAMBULISH. 

In one of my rambles, I met with a very singular instance 
of somnambulism, in the daughter of a Circassian noble, 
Noghai Selim Guanai, near the river Ubin. The girl was, 
probably, about twelve years of age, and had been suffering 
£rom the disease for the last two years. During the prevalence 
of the fit, which generally lasted from one to three weeks, 
she was accustomed to employ herself at embroidery, sing to 
her lute, or deliver extempore poetry in a singing tone, always 
prophetic of some event that was to occur, of unportance to 
the country ; but, except on these occasions, she never uttered 
a word, nor answered a question, and seemed to address her 
warnings rather to some mvisible spurit, than to the persons 
around her ; she also prescribed for the sick, whom she 
mentioned by name, gave counsel to the warrior, reproved 
the wicked, and assured her countrymen, that in their 
contest with Russia they would be ultimately successful ; 
not one word of which remained in her recollection when 
she awoke from her magnetic sleep. While this aberration 
of her fiusulties continued, her features wor« an unnaturally 
serious expression for so young a gurl : her smell, also, was 
so acute, that she could discover the iq»proach of any person 
she knew at a considerable distance, to whom she evinced 
the most capricious dislike or partiality: her health ap- 
peared to suffer materially from these attacks, as we 
mvariably awoke from her trance pale and evidently much 
fittigued. 

These somnambulists, or as the French caU them, dbi r- 
vcyarOes, so peculiar to mountainous countries, seem to form 
a phenomenon in animal magnetism not yet perfectly un- 
derstood. I met with a similar case some years since, 
during a fishing excursion in the neighbourhooa of Lindau, 
on the banks of the lake of Constance, in the person of the 
daughter of the Baron von Rader : she was about the same 
age as our Circassian Cassandra, and, like her, gifted with 
prophecy. The duration of the fit, and the symptoms of 
the patient, were also similar, except that the young Ger- 
man lady frequently remained cataleptic for sevei^iioars, 
which I did not observe in the otherr-nSrsMCEB's Travels in 
Circonia* _ 
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ON AUTOMATON FiGUREa 



Among the rarious ways in which human ingenuity han 
displayed itself, one of the most femarkable is the con- 
struction of machines which shall, to a considerable 
extent, imitate the motions and actions of a living being. 
We are sometimes led to regret that such extraordinary 
powers of invention should be expended on th^ prodnc* 
tion of a machine possessing no real utility to society: 
but still it is so fctr Useful, &at it keeps alive a Spirit (^ 
mechanical invention, which, at an after period, may be 
of incalculable benefit. Most of the great Specimens of 
atxtomatic mechanism, to which the general name of 
automata is applied, were produced at a time when there 
were no railroads, — few canals,— few tunnels, — still 
fewer steam-engines, — no locomotive carriages, — no 
power-looms, — ^nospinniftg-jennies, — and what is of more 
unportance, when there was not diflFiised among society 
in general that thirst for manufacturing improvements 
which so greatly distinguishes the present age. A l^ally 
ingenious mechanical inventor at the present dav has 
many ways of bringing his ingenuity to a profitable 
market, by applying it to manufacturing machinery, and 
we do not consequently hear so much at the present day^ 
as in bygone times, of the production of elaborate play- 
things, requiring years for their production, and possess- 
ing no commercial value. We can therefore admire the 
results of ingenuity shown by the older mechanists, 
without judging them too harshly for not doing that 
which the spirit of their times scarcely afforded them a 
field for doing. 

We propose to present here a brief description of such 
automata, or self-moving figures, as have gained for 
themselves a reputation among ingenious men. 

In the Saturday Magazine^ vol. iii., p. 156, is a 
description of the very remarkable automatic figures iu 
the great clock of Strasburg cathedral. We will now 
present some details of other clocks remarkable for the 
ingenuity of the figures connected with them. In the 
fourteenth century, James Dondi constructed for the city 
of Padua a dock which was long considered the wonder 
of the age. Besides indicating uie hoorsy it represented 
the motion of the sun, moon, and planets, as well as 
pointed out the different festivals of the year. 

The clock at the cathedral at L^ons was long cele- 
bnited as being one of the most luffenious ever con- 
structed. We do not know whether it still exists, but 
in its most perfect form the following was the nature <^ 
its construction. It exhibited^ on different dial-plates, 
the annual and diurnal progress of the sun and moon, 
the days of the year, their length, and the whole cden* 
dar, civil as well as ecclesiastical. The days of the week 
were indicated by sjonbols, fitted to the purpose, and the 
hours were announced by ihe crowing of the cock, thrice 
repeated, after it had flapped its wings, and made other 
movements. When the cock had ceased crowing^ angels 
were made to appear, who, bystriking various bells, 
performed the air of a hymn. The annunciation of the 
Virgin was also represented by moving figures, and by 
the descent of a aove. When all this ceremony was 
concluded, the clock struck the hour. On one of the 
sides of the clock was an oval dial-plate, where the hours 
and minutes were indicated by means of an index, which 
possessed the peculiar power of lengthening or shorten- 
mg itself, so as to adapt its length to the viuious diame- 
. ters of the oval plate. This clock was made by Lippius 
de Basle, and was repaired in the seventeen^ century 
by Nourisson* 

The royal apartments at Versailles once contained a 
singular clock, constructed by Martmot. Before it struck 
the hour, two cocks, on the comers of a small edifice, 
crowed alternately, clapping their wings. Shortly after 
this, two lateral doors of the edifice opened, at which 
appeared two figures, bearing cymbals; beat upon with 



cihfbf by two sentk^ Wkta tiieii figures bad retirsd^ 
the centre door was thrown open, and a pedestal, sm« 
porting an equestrian statue of Louis the Fourt^eadi 
issued from it, while a gtenp of ckmds, separathig, gtts 
a passage to a figure of Fame, which cnne sad botsieA 
over ihe statue* A tone was then performed by beilj; 
after which the two figures re*entered| the two sentiiNis 
raised up their chabs, which they had loweredt M if trm 
respect for ib^ presetee of the kmg} and the hoar im 
then straek* 

Many other ^lecimena of ingenicrnsly<oiMlicto(t 
clodts hiTve been fooorded; but these will be aoffioieiii 
here: we will therofore proceed to other automata. 

It is difficult properly to estimato the itatOflMnti of 
afident writers on this oabjeet Mention is made, tlist, 
so long ago as 400 years B4C«, Archytos of Tarentmn^ a 
Pythagorean philosopher, made a wooden pigeon' ikn 
could fly. The writers who have rooordod thio seem to 
have known bnt tittle respeotiBg its truth* One said 
that if the pigeon feO^ it could not rise agadn by itself: 
another says that it flew by mechanical means, b^in^ 
suspended by balandi^, and animated by a secretlj- 
enclosed spring. 

The imitations of various animak have b^en rm 
numerous, and wo hare records of several, tho antben- 
tidty of which is undoubted. One mechudst coostruceed 
the figure of a swan, as large as life, which gi-aeefWIj 
curved its neck, or turned it round, as if to dress the 
phunage of its wings or body: having done this, it bent 
down its head, and, takhig a metal fish in its bill, swal- 
lowed it. Another person constructed a peacock, which 
could erect or depress its crest, and unfold its tHil j it 
could likewise lilt a piece of money m its bill, and per* 
form many of the movemento peculiar to a peacod. 
But MaiUardet, a Frenchman, surpassed these etfbrts, 
by producing machines in which compticated actions wci« 
to be concentrated in a smaU space. Ho constructed an 
oval box, about three inches in length. The lid sud^ 
denly flyhig open, a bird of beautifiol plumag^^ tiot 
larger than a htmnning-bird, started up from its nest 
witibin the box. The wings began to flutter, and Hs bill 
opening, with the tremulous motion peculiar to siting* 
birds it begin to warble. After proouchig a SuoceSAos 
of notes^ whose sound well filled a large aparttiiettij 
it darted down into its nest, and the lid closed again. 
The time that i 'ccupiod to perform its routine <i! 
actions was about four minutes, and it produced fyor 
distinct kinds of warbling. Mailhirdet alM constructed 
an automatic spider, a caterpillar, a mouse, and a se^ 
pent, all of which exhibited the peculiar movements of 
the living originals. The spider was nuUie of steH, sad 
the legs were levers which were successively advanced 
by springs within the body of the anhhal. It ran on the 
surface of a table for three minutes, and its course was 
so devised as to tOnd inwards t^mards the micldle of the 
table. The serpent constrticted by the same arti^ 
crawled about in every dii^ction, opened its ihouth, 
hissed, and darted out his tongue. 

John Mliller, of Nuremburg, is said to hire con- 
structed a wooden eagle, which flew from the city of 
Nuremburg, alofl in the air, met the Emperor MaXhni- 
lian a good way off; saluted him, and preceded him bad 
to the city gates ; and to have also constructed an iron 
fly, which in the midst of a party of friends, flew from 
Miiller*s hand, dnd passed round ftom guest to guest 
But from some contradictions in the accounts left bj 
Baptista Porta, Kircher, ftc, we may justly be allowed 
to doubt these narrations. 

About a century and a half ago Truchet constructed, 
for the amusement of Louis the Fourteenth, an automa- 
ton, which the king called his little opera. It was about 
sixteen inches long, thirteen inches nigh, and one inch 
and a quarter deep. It represented an opera, in ^^ acts, 
changing the decorations at the commencement of each. 
The actors performed their parts in pantondme; loid ibt 
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"l***€»t#aett"c#iai b# itopped •! plMsure, and made 
to recomiQ^Mt. Aa^Amt cmitriTancft, mada for the 
ftyminffmc ot of tlwaame iaoiiayeh^.^>^yfao had a gtrange mix- 
ture of tbe greai Mni tim amaU m hia efaancter---muat 
nave been worked by very ahfaafmla maahaniwm. There 
was a small coach drawn by two horses: a lady sat in the 
coach, and a servant fm^ a page stood behind it. This 
coach being pkced 04 a|a|^ at whl$b the k}ng was seated, 
*^®/^^^M3aan smacfceil kk whip, a»d the horsea immedi- 
ately began to move, iMr Imp adyipcing in the proper 
succeseion. When ^ cavalci^ irea^^ed the edge of the 
table. It turned at a rigbt aagie, n^ proceeded along that 
eag«- WheQ it arrived opposite tQt^plaee where the king 
was Mated, it stopped and ifm Mp fot down and opened 
the door, upon which the Udf alighted, and, with a 
*5^^i^ey, presented a pedtion fim jpng. After waiting 
some time, she again curtSf^red, and re-en^red her car- 
riage: the pag9 then resumed his fkmf the coachman 
whipped his horses, which begw *« move, and the foot- 
man, running after the carriage, jumped up behind. This 
was made by M. Camua, who wrote a description of the 
general nature of the mftcbaiiism employed: but his de- 
tails werQ not suffidently nojnute to account for the 
ahnost inconceivable movements of the ^pxm. We have 
frequently seen in the pubttcatraets of London an exhi- 
bition in which a learriafa roUed raoidiy round a cireular 
table^ Om bor«9a' &et i»#vad» and Aecoadbimaa nnacked 
bis wbipc IteiitliAnwaanodianvMiBdng, — no cmrtseying, 
«*-Haa praaentadon of a petition, — ao footman running 
9^tMt dM carnage, ^e^ 

Perhaps one of the most beaatiful specimens of auio- 
matic mechajwsm eyer construeted was Uie duck of Vau- 
ean^pn. This jpachine in ex|»mal form exa^yresen^bled 
a real ^ck; the wiags b^gganatowiaaHy correct inavery 
I part. But apt ^y was tha exterior an exact co]^ of t^ 
* origi«bal« the reseonManca was alsa carried to internal 
parts: every bone in the real duc^ had its representative in 
I the automaton; cavities, curvatures, protuberances, were 
all imitated. This duck imitated the actions of a real one 
, to an extend Um4 svrpaasaa aU we baiiw vet detailed. It 
, exhibited those quick motions of tha bead and throat ao 
r peculiar to the living duck: it produced the quacking 
, sound; it dij^nk waller in that maw»er peculiar ta ^^^ 
, anintala: it awailowed food vitb avidity, and actually 
, i%»ita^ ibe food in the atonaeb. Tbia latter remaik h 
ao astonidiing (bat we must make one additional observ- 
ation .concerning it, in order th^t it may be believed at 
all. Hie stomach CQMtjdjxed aoxne cbettueaJ jwibs^wxce, 
wbieb apted pn tib# fcpd ii^tronibjced ipto it> »o th^^ tfce 
food htt the body ^f the ^^ificial d«ck m A form v»ry 
diifereotfr^BSthAtiavbidiiteDtsned. The aMtheatidty 
t£ Mb narratian is uadispttted. Tiie automaton was 
aeea m action by Montuda, the eminent Fren<^ mathe- 
matician, vbo ^^ote an account of it. 

There are many pthey jinsta^cps of simibx ingenuity 
on record; sudi 9fi a she^ irhicb imitated the bleating of 
S^ 9atural o«e, ai»d a dog watehiag a basket of fruit: 
wb^ any one atteyi^ted to purloin ihe ftruit, the dog 
gaaahed his teetii ttmd baiked; and if the fruit were ac- 
tually taken away, be ^d not cease barking till it was 
restored. But we have stated sufficient to give some 
idea of the maniu^er in which ingenuity has been di- 
rected to this sublet m the imit*tioi) of birds, &c^ In 
another article we shall desiuihe some ^f the principal 
androuUiy (H* mftohioea rMefobUi^ tbp huaAi^ figure, 
ml ao caatrived aa to iautate certain movemeato of a 
iivmg being. By referring to tiie Saturd^ Magaxin^y 
▼ol. vffi., p. 161, the reader viH ^nd an account of a 
very mgenious automaton ship and sea. 



It is not either finenesa <^ wit, or abundance of wealth, or 
any sncb like ixOfuA or out vaid ornament, ibat makes the 
dilGwwce hetweea men, and readan the one better 4baa the 
other ; but the firmnees of good priaoidies, the settledness of 
the spuiy and 4ba yribt afaini Bi w og PAroiaK, 



THE JERBOA. 



Tuia pretty little animal belongs to a genus which 
approximates considerably to the rats, properly so 
called, but ia sufficiently distinguished by the shortness 
of the fore-legs, and the lengm of the hinder extremi- 
ties. Owing to an error long prevalent among natu- 
raHsta, who imagined that ihes^ animals made use of 
their hind feet oidy in walking, and never employed the 
fore feet for that purpose, the giwv waa named dipu$^ 
or two-legged. A more atteptiv^ consideration of the 
structure ^ these animals has proved that the Jerboa is 
incapable ci auataining itself for any length of time on 
iia iiind*&et, though comjnonly seen in tiiat posture. 
When alarmed, or wishing to proceed at a rapid rate, it 
takes prodigious leaps and falls upon its fore-feet, but 
elevates itself again with so much rapidity, that it almost 
appears as if it constaoUy maintained the erect posture. 
The fore-feet are, however, chiefly ^aiployed as the 
means of rest, and of conveying food to the mouth. 

Tbare is much in the appearance of the Jerboa to re- 
mind us of the kangaroo. The form of the body bears 
a general resemblance; the hinder limbs are much 
atroogar tiian the fore^)art; the tail is very long; the 
ears are pointed and elongated; and the eyes are large 
and round. Still there are important differences between 
these animals, which sufficientiy prove that it would be 
incorrect to follow Erxleben in daasing kangaroos with 
Jerboas, under the name Jaeuhts giganteus. 

The body of the Jerboa is covered with soft silken 
hairs; the tail also ia usually covered with smooth hairs 
to its extremity, which is terminated by a tuft. The 
general colour of the animal ia a dear fawn on the upper 
part, and white on the under parte of the body; in the 
males the tinte are less de^ than in the females; the 
size of the former is also smaller than that of the latter* 
The tail is ^dispensable to the Jerboa for the per- 
formance of those extraordinary leaps for which the ani^ 
mal is ao remarkable: it is likewise necessary for them in 
raiaing themaelves on tbeir hind-legs ; and when for the 
sake of experiment, tiiey have been either wholly or 
partially deprived of their tails, they have had their 
powers diminished proportionably, being in the one case 
unable t9 XW or leap at all, and in the other, very much 
limited in their motions. 

Th^ apaciea which hay beea the best observed is the 
Gerbo, or Eg^tian Jerboa, living in troops and digging 
burrows ia Egypt In the hot and aandr regionsy 
and amid the ruins which surround modern Alexandria* 
these animals are commonly seen. Witbout being 
exactly wild or ferocious in their character, they are ex- 
tremely unquiet and wary. They come abroad in search 
of food, which consiste of corn, imte, roots, &c., but at 
the least noise re-enter their holes with precipitation* 
Their burrows consist of several galleries, and the Araby 
have a mode of taking these animals ^ve, by dosing up 
the issues pf the different galleries, with the exception of 
one through which they must go out. They bunt them 
for their flesh, which, although not the best of meat, is 
in eonsideraUe request among the Egyptians. Their 
skins, likewise, axe empbyed in the imiAU&Ature of ordi- 
nary fiir. 

Another apedea is the Alactaga^ imder which name 
aome naturabsto descrUie Jerboas, having ^va toes 00 
tbe hind-feet, as a genus <bstiact from that <^ the Jer- 
boas having b»t <&rea. Ibe Alactaga is about the size of 
a common aquirrd. The fur is very soft and pliant, of 
a yeHowisb Mwn colour over the bodv, varying with a 
grayish brown. The under part of the body, and the 
interior of the limbs are white. The tail is longer than 
the body, covered with simSar hair for two-tbirds of its 
length, and termnating in a tuft, half white and half 
Uacik. This raacies is found ia ti^e deserts of Tartary, 
on the aand-bllis which border the Tanaia, the Volga, 
and the Lrtisch. Gmelin says that these animala collaet 
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herbs and roots during fttmiiner, form them into separate 
heaps, and transport them by degprees to their burrows, 
when they are sufficiently dried by exposure to the air. 
They seek their provisions by night, and besides herbs, 
succulent plants, fruits, and roots, they feed on insects 
and small birds. They are said also to devour one an- 
other, always commencing with the eyes and brain. To 
the west of Tartary lie extensive deserts, where the 
bulbs of tulips and of various other plants growing 
abundantly in that arid soil, afford nourishment for the 
Alactaga. In preparing its burrow, this animal scrapes 
away the earth with great activity, excavating with its 
fore-paws, and tearing away the roots with its teeth. It is 
able to foresee the approach of the cold or rainy season, 
and closes its burrow with surprising punctuality. It is 
remarkably sensitive of cold, and a very slight change of 
temperature will reduce it to its lethargic state. A great 
degree of heat likewise produces a similar effect. 

The swiftness of these animals when pursued is so 
great that they scarcely appear to touch the earth, and it 
is said, that even a man on horseback cannot overtake 
them. It is very difficult to preserve them in captivity, 
unless they are provided with a sufficient quantity of 
earth or sand to dig into. They may be fed with carrots, 
fruit, cabbage, bread, &c. 

The Jerboas of India are described by General Hard- 
wicke as being very numerous on cultivated lands, and 
particularly destructive to wheat and barley crops. The 
, burrows of this species are very spacious, and the animals 
lay up considerable hoards of ripening com, which they 
cut just beneath the ears, and convey entire to their 
common subterraneous repository, which when filled is 
carefully closed, and not opened again till supplies abroad 
become distant and scarce. Their favourite food may be 
considered the different sorts of grain, bnt when these 
fail they have recourse to roots, &c. 

About the close of the day, (says Hardwicke,) they 
issue fi:t)m their burrows, and traverse the plains in all 
directions to a considerable distance; they run fast, but 
oftener leap, making bounds of four or five yards at a time, 
carrying the tail extended in a horizontal direction. When 
eating they sit on their hind legs like a squirrel, holding 
thefood between their fore-feet. They never anpear by 
day, neither do they commit depredations within doors. 1 
have observed their manners by night, in moonlight nights, 
taking my station on a plain, and remaining for some time 
with as little motion as possible I was soon surrounded by 
hundreds, at the distance of a few yards ; but on rising from 
my seat, the whole disappeared in an instant, nor did they 
venture forth again for ten minutes after, and then with 
much caution and circumspection. A tribe of low Hindoos, 
called Kunjers, whose occupation is hunting, go in quest of 
these animals at proper seasons, to plunder their hoards of 
grain; and often, within the space of twenty yards square, 
find as much com in the ear as could bo crammed into a 
comqion budiel. They inhabit dry situations, and are often 
found at the distance of some miles out of the reach of 
water. In confinement, this animal soon becomes recon- 
ciled to its situation and docile, sleeps much in the day, 
but when awake feeds as freely as by night. The Hindoos 
above mentioned, esteem them good and nutritious food. 

It was for a long time believed that common as the 
Jerboa is, on extensive sandy plains of both the old and 
new continent, yet that in similar tracts in Australia no 
such animal was to be found. It has now, however, 
been satisfactorily ascertained that these annuals do exist 
in Australia. Sir Thomas Mitchell in his ^' Three 
Yeari Expeditions into the Interior of Australia," 
describes an animal found in the reedy plains near the 
junction of the Murray and the Murmmbidgee, on the 
northern boundaries of Australia Felix. Its fore and 
hind legs resembed those of a kangaroo, and it used 
the latter by leaping on its hind quarters in the same 
manner. It was not much larger than a field-mouse, 
but the tail was longer in proportion than even that of 
a kangaroo, and terminated in a hairy brush about two 
inches long. 



It is probable that as the country becomes better 
known, Australia will not be found deficient in animals 
which though numerous in other parts of the world, 
have not yet been discovered there, and are said not to 
exist in that extensive continent. 




THE JEBBOA. 



EJLRLT RISING. 



It is related that King George the TShird, who made the 
cause of longevity a subject of investigation, procured two 
persons, each considerablv above a hundred vears of age, to 
dance in his presence. He then requested tnem to relate to 
him their modes of living, that he mieht draw from then, 
if possible, some clue to the causes of their vigorous old age. 
The one had been a shepherd, remarkably temperate and 
circumspect in his diet and regimen ; the other, a hedgei, 
had been noted for his irregularity, exposure, and intemp 
ranee. The monarch could draw no inference, to guide nis 
inquiries, from such different 4nodes of life, terminating in 
the same result ; but, on further inquiry, he learned tbit 
both men were alike distinguished by a tranquil easiness of 
temper, active habits, and early Risufo. 



The hardest rain only wets the body, but the hard word 
cuts the heart. — ^Lover. 



What is there of an exciting nature in the common erenfi 
of life, and the usual course and uniformity of natnrel 
Very little. However wonderous the works of the creation 
may be, habit has so accustomed us to behold them, tkt 
they are familiar to our eyes ; thev become matter of &ct, 
and science has taught us to comprehend the nature of many 
phenomena, which might otherwise have appecu^ incredible. 
But when we seek for an unattainable object, however fella- 
clous its attraction may be, the mind is roused to enei^ic 
action. In our vain pursuits of ideal perfection, the mind 
may be compared to a focus in which our burning thoteghti 
are concentrated until we are consumed by disappointment 

False doctrines and fallacious opinions, need ail the dd of 
imagination's vivid colours to disguise their real form with 
a goodly outside. We may in general conclude that enthu- 
siasts are at first deceived themselves, to become in turn 
deceivers. Seldom does man display sufficient humility io 
admit that he has erred in his &vourite doctrines, and oov 
much less will he be disposed to confess his deviation from 
rectitude, when imposture becomes the source of wealth, 
and power and hypocrisy a trade. 

It is, however, fortunate that errors eenerallv assist the 
developement of truth. The progress of me Christian feith, 
was materially forwarded by the absurdities and fallacies of 
all other religions ; and Helvetius has truly observed, tiiat 
if wo could for a moment doubt the truth of Christianity, 
its divine origin would be proved by its having survived th« 
horrors of popery. False theories led Columbus to correct 
geographic conclusions, and Galileo's discoveries overthrew 
his own former theories. — Millinoen. 
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CANOVA AND, HIS WORKS. 
IIL 

At the period of Canova's arrival at Rome, painting 
and sculpture were at a very low ebb. The spirit of 
improvement which had begun to disting^uish the age, in 
other respects, had not yet extended its influence to these 
arts. Canova was received in the most gracious man- 
ner by the Venetian ambassador, and entertained in his 
palace. This statement is supported by the letters of 
Canova himself and by those of the younger Falier ; so 
that the accounts which have appeared of his distress, 
and of the neglect which he suffered on his first arrival at 
Rome, are not to be received as correct. The ambassador 
at that time was the Cavaliere Zuliani, an enlightened and 
generous protector of the arts. Wishing to judge for him- 
self of the merits of the sculptor, he sent for the model of 
Daedalus and Icarus; and invited the most celebrated 
artists and connoisseurs to inspect a new work of art. 
Canova accompanied these individuals into the apart- 
ment where stood his last performance; and previously 
to its examination, was introduced to them as the author 
of the work. The company stood around the group 
surveying it with strict scrutiny; and for some time 
maintained a profound silence. The style was so differ- 
ent from that of existing art, that each seemed reluctant 
to venture an opinion on its merits. At length Hamil- 
ton the painter advanced, and cordially embraced the 
trembling artist, congratulating him on his work, and 
advising him to prosecute the course he had so evidently 
pursued of constantly referring to nature, and in addi- 
tion, to pay assiduous attention to the works of anti- 
quity. • 

The merits of the young sculptor were now Ailly 
acknowledged, and his patron Zuliani soon gave him an 
opportunity of commencing what he had long desired, 
a ffroup on some heroic subject. The material was 
ordered by the ambassador, and the subject was left to the 
judgment of the artist. Canova selected that of The- 
seus vanquishing the Minotaur, and a mass of statuary 
marble, value 300 crowns ^about 63/. sterling), soon 
arrived, and filled Canova wim delight. His letters of 
this period are full of the praises of the ambassador and 
admiration of the beautiful marble on which he was 
about to work. Canova laboured with great diligence 
but with secrecy at this important task, in an apartment 
of the Venetian palace to which no one was permitted 
to have access. His ostensible employment was a 
statue of Apollo, about half the natural size, which on 
its completion was exposed to public inspection at the 
same time with one of the best works of Angelini, who 
was then ranked among the best sculptors of Italy. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, which might have 
been expected to operate unfavourably for our youne 
sculptor, his performance was very much admired and 
even compared with the Minerva of Angelini in a man- 
ner unfavourable to the latter. Meanwhile the secret 
labours of Canova approached their termination, and 
his Theseus in all its beauty was to surprise the 
people of Rome. The ambassador gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the most distinguished characters in that 
city, and while they were engaged in disputes concerning 
a model of the head of Theseus, which had been pur- 
posely left in the reception room, — some maintaining 
that it represented one personage, some another, but aU 
agreeing that the cast must have been taken from a 
work of Grecian sculpture — Zuliana exclaimed, " Come, 
let us terminate these disputes by going to see the origi- 
nal." All were astonished, and eagerly followed to the 
spot where Canova's Theseus, victorious over his cruel 
foe, was placed in the most advantageous light. Pleasure 
and stonishment pervaded the whole assembly, and the 
wor': was unanimously pronounced to be the most perfect 
which Rome had beheld for ages. Canova was after- 

^ds heard to say that death itself could scarcely be 



more terrible than the mental sufferings he endured, 
while the earlier of these occurences was passing. 

We must not omit to state that the application of 
Canova's early patron to the Venetian government was 
successful in procuring for him a pension of 300 ducats, 
limited to a term of three years, that he might in Rome 
perfect himself in his profession and reflect honour on 
the republic. This pension, though of great importance 
to the sculptor, did not much exceed 60^. sterling per 

Canova was now selected to erect a monument in 
honour of Clement XIV., but hesitated to undertake the 
work on account of this' pension, which he considered at 
placing his time and occupations under the disposal of 
the republic He therefore repaired to Venice and laid 
the subject before his patrons, who generously left him 
to direct his application to whatever subjects he deemed 
most conducive to hb future improvement and welfare. 
Canova now permanently established himself at Rome; 
but the ambassador Zuliani, having been recalled by the 
senate, in order to become Plenipotentiary to the Otto- 
man Porte, the Venetian palace was no longer open to 
our artist, and he therefore opened a studio in the otrada 
Babbuino. 

Canova was in his twenty-fifth year when he thus 
took up his abode in Rome ; and was decidedly the most 
accomplished artist of the day. He now b^an to be 
exposed to the hostility and misrepresentations of envious 
rivals; — some were envious of the applause bestowed on 
his Theseus,— others were jealous at hb g^ood fortune in 
obtaining the monument on which he was now emploved, 
— ^while both classes feared the effect his rising nme 
might have on their fortunes. Though these circum* 
stances could not £ul to wound the feelings of one 
endued with Canova's sensibility, yet his modesty of 
deportment, and <tislike of retaiation carried him 
through the trial. Praise or blame failed to injure the 
tone of his mind. "To praise," he used to say, "what 
can I answer; to the censures of well-wishers, I must 
listen m silence ; for, if wrong, their feelings would be 
hurt by telling them so, — if correct, I endeavour to 
profit by their remarks." When urged to refute some 
injurious remarks which had been made on his works, 
in some of the literary journals, he replied, " My worb 
are before the public, and that public has every rifbt to 
judge them ; but, for my own jMSurt, my resolution is not 
to reply to any critical observation whatsoever, otherwise, 
than by exertmg every effort to do better." Two yean 
were passed by Canova in arranging the design and 
composing the models for the tomb of GUnganelli 
(Clement XIV.), and two years more in the execution. 
His labours were most exhausting, for at that time he 
could not afford to avail himself of the services of others. 
This long expected work was exposed to the pabHc 
in 1787, and was found sufficient, of itself, to establish 
the fune of Canova, as the greatest artist of modem 
times. 

Canova's profiessibnal engagements now multiplied 
rapidly. Numerous productions of minor importance 
employed his leisure, while his principal attention was 
bestowed on another monument, which he was com- 
missioned to execute, to the memory of Rezzonico, 
Clement XH., to be placed m St. Peter's. This beauti- 
ful production occupied five years of diligent study, 
and it is worth while to mention, as a proof of Canova's 
careful method of working, that the two lions repre- 
sented in the monument were not finished without long 
and repeated observation of the forms and habits of 
the living animals. Wherever lions were to be seen, 
Canova constantly visited them at all hours, to ascertain 
their natural expresssion in different states of action and 
repose, of ferocity or gentleness ; and one of the keepers 
was even paid to bring information, lest any favourable 
occasion should pass unimproved. One of the most 
faultless and classical of Canova's works was a statue 
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of Psyche, executed about this time) and designed as a 
present to the Ambassador Zuliani, who died while the 
statue was on its way to Venice. This celebrated figure 
afterwards became the property of Napoleon, by whom 
it was presented to the queen of Bavaria. 

Two different groups of Cupid and Psyche also occu- 
pied the talents of our artist, and by these and other 
proofs of genius his name and reputation became widely 
extended. He received a fiattermg invitation from the 
Russian court> pressing his removal to 9t Petersburgh, 
which offer he gratefully declined. A monument to 
Admiral Emo, of Venice, was the next important work 
in which Canova was engaged, and afterwards the much 
admired group of the parting of Venus and Adonis. 
The revolution throughout Europe now checked for a 
time the progress of the fine arts, and compelled Canova 
to seek a retreat fi'om scenes which so much excited his 
abhorrence, in the quiet of his own native village of 
Possagno. There he renudned a year, and occupied him- 
self chiefiv in painting* 

Soon i^r his return to Rome, appeared the Per$e%u 
of Canova. It was a gprand and classical production, and 
was called *^Il Consolatore'* (the consoler), because it ap- 
peared at a tinie when Rome was mourning the plunder of 
ner ^dleries and museums. In 1 802 Canova presented to 
Italy the celebrated gproup of Creugas and Damoxenusy 
which was, like the Perseus, purchased by the papal 
g^vormnent and placed in the Vatican. Among Canova's 
heroic compositions, we must likewise mention his statues 
of Vans; of Palamede; the combat of Theseus with the 
Centaur; the Hector and Ajax; and the Hercules and 
Lychas; which last was considered the most terrible 
conception ef Canova's mind. The varied excellence of 
tbe^e performances cannot be here dwelt upon, though 
each daserves particular notice. Yet, highly as we may 
esteem Canova's attempts at the grand and terrible, it 
appears evident that big chief excellence consisted in the 
^B^hfiil representation of graoefbl and elegant subjects. 
Hence, his favourite subjects were those of youth and 
beauty : and hence the fame which resulted from his pro- 
duction of the Cupid and Ptychey the Hebe^ the Dancing 
Nymphiy and above bXU the Orttces. When Italy was 
stripped of its most valuable sculptures, Florence was 
deprived of its celebrated "Venus de Medicis," and 
Canova was engaged to supply a successor. Having 
stipulated that tSe statue to be produced should not oc- 
cupy the vaeant pedestal of the i^)8ent goddess, or be 
coasidered as a presumptuous attempt to comrthat sub- 
lime production, he undertook the work. The Venus 
of Canova is elegantly conceived, and has a noble ex- 
pression; but represents the woman rather than the 
goddess. His Venus Victorious afforded him. greater 
satislkction. This was a statue, the head of which was a 
portrait of Faolina Buonaparte, Princess Borghese, whose 
fine style of countenance harmonixed admirably with the 
ideal figure. The Awakened Nymph was of a some- 
whfit similar character, and was purchased by his late 
majesty, George the Fourth. 

We have not been able to arrange these performances 
of our artist precisely according to chronological order, 
but we must now return to the year 1802 when Canova, 
at the request of the First Consul, repaired to Paris, and 
carefufly modelled from life the bust of Napoleon. On 
this occasion he was entertained with munificence, and 
various honours were conferred upon him. Inducements 
were also held out to tempt him to take up his residence 
in Pftris ; but the prospect of the most flattering distinc- 
tions could not wean him from his beloved Italy. 
He also disliked French taste: '* They are not inspired," 
he would say, "with genuine love of art: it is merely a 
love of display." Highly interesting conversations 
passed between Napoleon and Canova, during the stay 
of the latter in Pans. The humanity of Canova's dis- 
position made him a decided lover of peace, and he 
took every opportunity of declaring his true sentiments. 



Buonaparte, who delighted in the conversation of men 
of genius, often listened with calmness and attention to 
his views, but when these went near to implicate his own 
actions, he would exclaim, " Come, citizen Canova, par- 
late senza tema," (How! citizen Canova, you speak 
without fear.) " Parlo da nom sincere," (I speak without 
flattery,) was the laconic reply. By the particular desire 
of Napoleon, he examined the Mus^ of the Louvre 
that he might suggest any improvements in the arrange- 
ment of those treasures of which other collections had 
been despoiled. Being then asked by the consul if he 
did not think them judiciously arranged, he answered, 
"They were certainly better placed in Italy." The bust 
of Napoleon was a noble performance, and faithfully 
represented the features of that remarkable man, though 
as years passed, the increasing obesity of the emperor 
diminished the likeness. It is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Of the funeral monuments executed by Canova, one of 
the grandest, most solemn and imposing, was the monu- 
ment of the Arch-Duchess Maria Christina, daughter 
of Maria Theresa, and wife of Prince Albert of Saxony. 
It is placed in the church of the Augustines at Vienna, 
and consists of nine figures, a lion, and medallion, all of 
the natural size. The groundwork is a pyramid of 
grayish marble on a plain square basement, from which 
two steps lead to a doorway in the centre of the tomb. 
A train of mourners is approaching this doorway. Ftr- 
tue^ a young female of afflicted, yet dignified mien, 
accompanied by two young virgins, is carrying in an urn 
the ashes of the deceased. Then follows Beneficence 
supporting an aged and infirm old man, behind whom is 
a child in the attitude of prayer. Opposite to these is 
the genius of Saxony, resting on a couchant lion, and 
mournfully regarding the train. Above, Felicity with 
an attendtmt cherub is transporting to heaven the por- 
trait of the princess. 

In the more simple class of sepulchral marbles, one 
of the most pathetic is the grsjia relievo on the tomb 
for the daugnter of the marchese di Santa Croce. 
This young lady was cut off by sudden illness on the 
very day appointed for her marriage. The way in which 
Canova treated the death scene, and the imutterable woe 
expressed in the countenance of the afflicted mother, was 
so touching that numbers were surprised into tears at 
the sight, and a lady who had suTOred a similar loss 
actually fainted away on beholding it. 

In 1815, when it pleased the Allied Powers to restore 
to Italy the treasures of art of which she had been 
despoiled, Canova was entrusted with the superintend- 
ence of their removal, and as soon as this important 
commission was completed, he set out on a visit to the 
British metropolis. Here he received the most brilliant 
welcome from the Prince Regent, and from the nobility 
and men of talent. Canova always spoke with great 
sati^action of this visit, and his friends considered his 
reception in England as the highest in his long list of 
honours. 

On his return to Rome the title of Marquis of Ischia 
was conferred on him, with a pension of 3000 crowns 
per annum. This elevation in rank was received by 
Canova with his accustomed simplicity and modesty. He 
attributed every vieisutude in his own lot, as well as in 
that of others, solely to the dispensations of an all-wise 
and good Providence. His mind appeared to become 
more and more susceptible of serious impressions, and 
he now proposed gratuitously to exercise his skill on a 
colossal statue of EeUgion, The model filled Italy with 
admiration, but owing to a disagreement among cardi- 
nab and princes as to the site it was to occupy, the 
obstacles opposed to it caused him to relinquish the 
work. Canova*s income arising from his new dignity 
was appropriated by him entirely to benevolent purposes. 
He patronized poor artists, relieved distress, and dealt 
his bounty liberally among the peasants of his native 
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village, Possagno. In 1819 he repaired to that spot, 
and gave the necessary directions for tho erection of a 
beautiful church at his own expense, and every succeed- 
ing autumn repeated his visit. In the intervals between 
these visits he still continued his labours, and by over- 
exertion at this period is supposed to have hastened his 
end. The winter of 1821-22 witnessed a more than 
ordinary amount of labour. Visiting Naples in con- 
nexion with his equestrian statue of Ferdinand, the 
reigning sovereign, that climate which had always proved 
uncongenial to him, increased a slight illness from which 
he was suffering. He partially recovered on his return 
to Rome, and on the succeeding autumn set out for 
Possagno. This journey appeared to increase his malady ; 
and on leaving that village to return to Rome, he was 
unable to proceed farther than Venice, where, at the 
house of his friend Francesconi, he breathed his last. 
His perfect calmness and resignation prevented his 
friends from seeing his real danger. He appeared ab- 
sorbed in meditation, and spoke little. Thus when his 
friends were admiring the radiant and sublime expression 
of his countenance, he died on the morning of Sunday, 
the 13th of October, 1822. He was buried at Possagno 
with great solemnity, and the news of his decease was 
received throughout Europe with demonstrations of 



A WI8S Christian will think on rain when the sun shineth, 
and remember sunshine when dark rainy clouds gather 
over him. 



Dr. Malkik, formerly master of the Grammar School at 
Bury, in Suffolk, has, in a Father^a Memoirs of his ChUdy 
related facts so astonishing of his son, that, though some 
allowance must be made for the partiality of a parent, Uiey 
Ornish abundant evidence of extraordinary and precocious 
talent. 

Thomas Williams Malkin was two years old before he 
beffon to talk, but he was familiar with the alphabet almost 
hnlf a year sooner. Before he could articulate, when a 
letter was named, he immediately pointed to it with his 
finger. From the time that he was two ^ears old, when the 
acquisition of speech seemed to put him in possession of all 
the instruments necessary to the attainment of knowledge, 
he immediately began to read, spell, and write, with a 
rapidity that would scarcely be credited by any but those 
who were witnesses of its reality. Before he was three 
years old he hod taught himself to make letters, first in 
imitation of print, and afterwards of handwriting, and that 
without any instruction, for he was left to follow his own 
course in pursuite of this nature. On his birth-dav, when 
-he had attained the age of three years, he wrote a letter to 
his mother in pencil, and a few months afterwards addressed 
others to some of his relatives. At four, he had learned the 
Greek alphabet, and made such progress in Latin as to 
write an exercise every day, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. Before he had reached his fifth year he not only 
read English with perfect fluency, *^but," says his father, 
"understood it with critical precision." He had acquired a 
happy art of copying maps with neatness and accuracy : he 
had also made copies from some of Raphael's heads, so much 
in unison with tne style and sentiment of the originals, as 
to induce good judges to predict that if he were to pursue 
the arts as a profession, he would one day rank among the 
most distinguished of their votaries. 
• In his seventh year he wrote fables, and made one or two 
respectable attempts at poetical composition : but the most 
singular instance of a fertile imagination, united with the 
power of making all he met with in books or conversation 
nis own, is yet to be noticed. This was the idea of an 
imaginary country, called Allcstone, which was so strongly 
impressed oA his mind as to enable him to ftimish an intel- 
ligible and lively description. Of this delightftd country 
he considered himself as king. He had formed the plan of 
writing its history, detached parts of which he had actually 
executed. He drew a map of this country, giving names 
of his own invention te the principal mountains, rivers, 
cities, sea^ports, villages, and trading towns. Tills was one 
of the last efforts of ms c^enius, for tnis youthful prodigy of 
learning died before he had completed the seventh year of 
his age. 



THE PORCUPINE, 
Hystrix cristata. 




Variously modified as are the substances which form 
the covering of animals, yet they may in g^eneral be 
referred to three primitive types, i,e^ hair, feathers, and 
scales. We are therefore somewhat surprised to find a 
covering of a perfectly distinct nature, possessed by a 
tribe of animals, small in number, and unimportant in 
their position and character. The Porcupine, hedge- 
hog, and a few other animals, though not particularlj 
exposed beyond others to hostile attacks, or of a nature 
to make aggressions on the animals around them, are 
yet provided with formidable weapons, in the thick 
and bristling spines with which they are covered, and 
which present an impregnable barrier to their enemies. 

The Porcupine belongs to the order rodentia, or 
gnawers, of which we have lately given several examples, 
in the squirrel, dormouse, &c. It has long been naturalised 
to the south of Europe, whither, as Agricola informs ns, 
it was brought either from AfHca or India. It differs, 
from c^e Porcupine now seen in Africa, only in having 
the spines rather shorter and less powerful. The Euro- 
pean variety is found chiefly in the kingdom of Naples, 
and in the southern part of the Roman states. It is one 
of the largest animals of the Roman states. It is one of 
the largest animals of the rodentia order, measuring from 
the nose to the tail nearly three feet. 

It has a dull, heavy, and somewhat unpleasant appear- 
ance; the eyes are extremely small, the nostrils thick, 
and the muzzle obtuse. Beside the sphies, the body is 
provided with two sorts of hair, one long and bristly, 
the other curly and woolly. The head and neck are 
furnished with the long and bristly kind of hair, and the 
animal has the power of erecting it, in the same way as 
the spines. These latter constitute most formidable 
weapons; they are the largest and strongest on the sides 
of the animal; and have the structure of the shafts of 
feathers, covered with enamel, and tapering to a sharp, 
hard, and fine point. The belief that Porcupines have 
the power of darting their spines against those who 
attack them, is altogether unfounded. 

The habits of the Porcupine are peaceable and retired. 
It avoids populous parts, and chooses some solitary spot, 
where the soil is dry and stony, and exposed to the 
south-east or south, for the formation of its burrow. 
The short muscular limbs, and powerful claws of the 
porcupine, are well adapted for making the necessary 
excavation. This is generally very deep, and has two or 
three outlets. In this retreat it nybemates during the 
colder months, but does not fall into so deep a lethargy 
as some of the other genera. On the first fine day of 
spring, it may be found awake again, and in search of 
food. Its extreme timidity causes it to remain in its 
burrow during the day-time, and the time for procuring 
its food is, therefore, from evening twilight till sunrise. 
As darkness approaches, it cautiously draws near to the 
principal entrance of the burrow, and looks around to 
see that all is safe; nor ^ilUt venture itself entirely out- 
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side whUe there in any reason to apprehend danger. 
When, in the search after food, it meets with an un- 
expected attack, it always endeavours to regain its bur- 
row; but if this is impossible, it turns away its head, and 
presents its side, where, as we have said, the spines are 
strongest. It has likewise the power of rolling itself up into 
a ball, in the manner of the hedge-hog, and thus present- 
ing to its adversary an uninterrapted surface of spears. 
Notwithstanding the anxiety which it always evinces -to 
keep its head from injury, uiere are few animals that can 
bite harder, or inflict more deep and dangerous wounds. 
The power of its teeth may be observed in its efforts to 
escape when kept in * confinement. The thickest and 
hardest boards soon 3rield to its constant gnawing, and 
even strong iron wire is insufficient to keep it; the cage, 
therefore, is generally Uned with sheet-iron. 

The senses of the Porcupine %ppear to be, with the 
exception of smell, extremely obtuse : the ears are but 
little developed, the eyes smaU, and the tongue but little 
extmisible. The food of this animal consists of roots, 
fruits, and tender leaves. Thunberg states, that its 
usual food, near the Cape, is the root of a beautiful 
plant called Calla JSthiapieat which grows even in the 
ditches, about the gardens; but he adob that it will fre- 
quently deign to put up with cabbages and other 
Tegetables, and sometimes commits great depredations 
in those gardens. 

The ordinary powers of inferior animals, are in general 
wholly insufficient to avail against the spines of the 
Ponmpine: it has, therefore, in fact, few enemies to fear 
but man, who esteeming the flesh of this animal as g^ood 
and agreeable to the palate, frequently hunts, or seeks 
it out for the gratification of his appetite. .Porcupines 
are commonly brought to the markets at Rome and sold 
for food. Iney are eaten roasted by the Brazilians, the 
Brazil variety being generally &t, and its flesh white. 
The n^^roes of Gumea make great use of them, and they 
are also used as food at the C^. The method of 
taking them is often as follows. The breach by which 
this d^redator enters g^dens is first discovered; a 
nuisket is then loaded, cocked, and placed opposite to 
the breach. To the trigger of this musket a string is 
tied, and led along the barrel to the muzzle, where a 
carrot or turnip is fixed. The porcupine, by taking this 
bait, pulls the trigger and is shot. 

Porcupines, properly so called, are distributed through 
India, Southern Tartars, Persia, Palestine, the south of 
Europe, and all parts of Africa. They are called JBj/S' 
trixy by the Greeks and the anci^t Italians; Istrice, by 
the modem Italians; Porcipic, by the French; and 
Stfuh^Uchwnn, Domschweiny and Porcopicky by the 
Germans; all these names arising from their harsh 
bristly hairs, like those of the hog. The specific name 
eristaUiy (tufted, crested, Lat.,) was given by Linnsus, 
on account of a sort of mane on the neck and back of 
this species. 

The Canada Porcupine, (Bystrix dorsata of Linnaeus, 
and Urson of Buffon,) is a very sluggish animal, with 
remarkably long hair, and short spines ; the latter are 
scarcely discoverable through the hair, except on the 
head, crupper, and tail. They are, however, strong and 
sharp, and are said to be so formed, as to appear when 
magnified as if barbed at the tip with numerous reversed 
points or prickles. Like the spines of the common por- 
cupine they are but slightly attached to the skin, and 
can be loosened with great ease : the animal is so far 
aware of this circumstance, that when annoyed or dis- 
turbed it will sometimes brush against the legs of the 
oflending parly, and leave severed of the spines sticking 
in the s^n. These spines often prove feital to wolves 
and dogs in the countries where this animal abounds. 

Their points, (says Dr. Richardson,) which are pretty 
shatp, have no sooner insinuated themselves into tiiedcinof ^ 
an assailant, than they gradually bury themselves and 
travel onwwds until they cause death by wounding some 



vital organ. These spines, which are detached from the 
porcupine by the sliffhtest touch, and probably by the will 
of the animal, soon fill the mouths of the dogs who worry 
it, and unless the Indian women carefully pick them out, 
seldom £eu1 to kiU them. 

The larger kinds of snake are great enemies to the 
porcupines; but at the same time destroy themselves by 
this prickly kind of food. The snake seizes the porcu- 
pine by the head, and sucks it in ; the quills which were 
flattened down while the body was going in, afterwards 
become erect and kill it. An enormous snake has been 
found dead with the quills of the porcupine sticking 
through his body. 

The haunts of the Canada Porcupine are easily dis- 
coverable by the appearance of the trees in the vicinity, 
the bark of which is its favourite food. It feeds on the 
bark of several of the fir tribe, and on the buds of 
various kinds of willow; it is said also to be fond of 
sweet apples and young maize, which it eats in a sitting 
posture, holding the food to its mouth with ihe fore-paws. 
It makes its retreat under the roots of trees, and sleeps a 
great deal. It has been observed to dislike being wetted ; 
but the vicinity of water is requisite to it, since it drinks 
freely in summer, and when streams are no longer acces- 
sible it swallows the snow. 

The flesh of this animal is said to taste like that of 
the pig; it is relished by the American Indians, but soon 
becomes exceedingly distasteful to Europeans. The fur 
is likewise used; being first deprived of Uie spines, which 
are employed by the women as pips. They are also 
dyed of various bright colours, and worked into belts, 
shoes, shot-pouches, &c. 

The Prehensile-tailed Porcupine, or Couendon, (J9^5- 
irioF prehensile of Linnseus,) is distinguished by its 
long, tapering, and pointed tail, one half of which, as 
well as the whole of the body, is covered with spines. 
It is a native of many parts of South America, and is 
formed for living in trees. It is a sluggish animal, and 
appears to bear a close resemblance to the Canada Por- 
cupine, living in woods, sleeping by day, and feeding on 
fruits and bark by night. It cUmbs trees by means of 
its prehensile tail and of its claws, but is observed to use 
the former chiefly in descending. When on the ground 
the motions of this animal are awkward, and it appears 
quite out of its element, but when hunger rouses it to 
action it seeks for sustenance in trees, and climbs with 
some degree of activity.. The cry of the Prehensile 
Porcupine is said to resemble that of a sow ; and in 
defending itself from its enemies, it uses its spiny 
covering in the same manner, and with similar effect to 
that of the species before described. 



Tmt practice of a bad man is contradicted by the voice of 
his own heart. When he has committed a &ult it declares 
to him that he might have chosen a contrary part : when he 
has done a virtuous action it inspires emotions of joy which 
render him conscious that he is a free agent. This voice 
within is anterior to all reasoning, and as incapable of being 
invalidated as any other consciousness. — F. 



ON AUTOMATON FIGURES. 
2. 

In a former article, we have described several singular 
machines which the ingenuity of mechanists had devised, 
by which the actions of Uving creatures were more or 
less imitated. We proceed to speak of others, in which 
the human figure and movements were the object of 
imitation. 

Whether or not it be true, as is stated, that Daedalus 
made a statue, which, if not detained, would run away, is 
not easy now to determine; we will therefore proceed to 
later dates. More than one Androides has been con- 
structed, in which the figure wrote and drew. The 
figure was placed at a table, with a pen or pencil in its 
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hand, and paper before it. The spectator was desired to 
dictate any word at pleasure, which was instantly written 
down by the androides in a fair and legible hand. But 
in such a case, there is a certain degree of cheating 
employed; for there b an assistant bdiind a partition 
near the figure: the assistant can hear the question 
asked, and puts in action some machinery of levers, &C., 
connected with the hand of the figure, by which the 
words are written down. Still, there is something much 
more elaborate in this, than in the deception called the 
Invisible Girl^ the nature of which was described in the 
Saturday Ma gazine^ vol. 1., p. 61. 

Some years ago, Mr. ColUnson, in a letter which ho 
wrote to Dr. Hutton, after describing some very in- 
genious automata constructed by M. Dro2, of Neufchatel, 
says : — 

* Permit me to speak of another automaton of Drox'sy which 
several years since he exhibited in England, and whioh, 
from my personal acquaintanee, I had a commodious oppor- 
tunity of particularly examining. It was the figure of a 
man, I think the size of life. It held in its hand a metal 
style ^pencil), a card of Dutch vellum bein^ laid imder it. 
A rormg was touched, which released the mtemal clock- 
worfe from its stop, when the figure immediately began to 
draw. M. Droz, happening once to be sent for in a great 
hurry to wait upon some considerable personage at the west 
end of the town, left me in possession of the keys which 
opened the recesses of all his nuu^hinery. He opened the 
drawing-master himself, wound it up, explained its leading 
parts, and taught me how to make it obey my requiring, 
as it had obeyed his own : Droz then went away. After the 
first card was finished, {i,e,y after the first drawing was 
finished,) the fig^ure restea. I put a second, and so on, to 
five separate cards, all difierent subjects ; but five or six was 
the extent of its delineating powers. The first card con- 
tained, I may truly say, elegant portraits and likenesses of 
the king and queen, iiciD^ each other ; and it was curious 
to observe witn what precision the figure lifted up his pencil, 
in the transition of it from one point of the draft to another, 
without making the least slur whatever ; for instance, in pass- 
ing from the forehead to the eye, nose, and chin, or from the 
waving curls of the hair to the ear, &o. I have the cards 
now by me. 

It is evident from this description, that the drawings 
were made by a strictly automatic figure, without the 
aid of a concealed associate. 

A still better figure, of a somewhat similar kind, was 
afterwards constructed by Maillardet. This was the 
fig^e of a boy, kneeling on one knee, and holding a 
pencil in his hand, with which he executed not only 
writings, but also drawings of great excellence. When 
the figure began to work, an attendant dipped the pencil 
in ink, and laid the paper on a brass tablet, which was 
adjusted to a proper position. Oa touching a spring, the 
figure began to write, and when the line was finished, the 
<'s were crossed and the i*s dotted by distinct movements 
of its penciL In this way it executed four beautiful 
specim^as of writing, in French and English, each coo- 
sisting of several lines. It also drew three landscape0, 
which, with the writing, occupied about an hour. 

The same mechanist constructed an automatic sooth- 
sayer, which gave answers to questions asked. He held 
a wand in one hand, and a book in the other. The 
questions were engraved on oval medallions. When a 
spectator put one of these into an open drawer, situated 
near the figure, it instantly closed with a spring. The 
figure then rose, bowed, drew circles with his wand, and 
consulted his book. Having spent some time in appa- 
rent study, he lifted his wand, and striking with it the 
wall above his head, two folding doors flew op^a, and dis- 
played an inscription denoting the answer to the ques- 
tion. Should the drawer be empty when shut, the 
soothsayer rose, consulted his book, shook his head, and 
sat down again: the doors did not fly open. If two 
medallions were put in together, an answer was given 
to the lower one. It was, we believe, undoubted, that 
this exhibition was strictly automatuy— that QoeonGealed 
confederate was at work. 
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Some beautify hnitations of musical performers bare 
been constructed. The most celebrated was Vatican- 
son's flute player. This was exhibited at Paris 'm\ 
about a century ago. It consisted of a figure capable 
of playmg several airs on the German flute, with a pre. 
cision and delicacy nearly equal to that displayed by « 
livine performer. The figure was about five feet and 'a 
half high, and was situated on a fhigment of rock fixed 
upon a souare pedestal, four feet and k half high, bj 
three and a half broad. Vaucanson, with a candour 
that does not often distinguish inventors (^ this kind, 
published a woHl in which every part of the machinery 
was minutely described. The machinery consisted 
of a series of bellows, pipes, levers, cranks, wheds, 
springs, &c., of such extreme oompUcation, that tnj 
attempt to describe it here would be tedious and use- 
less. We will merely say that the flute was a h<m4fidt 
one, that wind was propelled into the emboudiore or 
mouth hole from the lips of the figure, and that the 
finger holes of the flute were covered by the Angers rf 
the figure in exact accordance with the changes in the 
notes desired to be produced. The machine, altogether 
was so scientific, that it excited the admiration of phflo- 
sophers, even more than of mere lovers of the marvel- 
lous. 

The same individual afterwards constructed a pipe and 
tabor player. This was a figure mounted on a pedestal, and 
dressed like a shepherd, and was capable of playing about 
twenty minuets, country dances and other tunes, on a pipe 
and tabor. These were instruments better known among 
the pastoral tribes of bygone days, than by the present age. 
The tabor was a kind of tambourine, struck not with the 
hand, but with a sticL The pipe was a kind of flageolet 
with only three finger-holes, so that one hand only is 
required to play it. Its simplicity, however, is accompa- 
nied by a circumstance which renders the automatic per- 
formance of it a matter of extreme difficulty ; for as there 
are only three finger holes, a large share of the drversitj 
of tones produced is effected by varying the intensity of 
the breath or air blown into the instrument. This h 
difficult to effect by machinery, consequently Vaucaxrson's 
pipe and tabor player gained almost as much admiration 
as his flute-player. 

' About thirty years ago, Maillardet exhibited an auto- 
maton piano-forte player. This was an elegant fieinale 
figure, seated at a piano-forte, on which she played 
eighteen tunes. Besides the execution of the music, 
which was produced by^the actual pressure of her fingers 
on the keys,all her movements were elegant, gracefiil, and 
almost life-like. Before beginning a tune, she made a 
gentle inclination with her head to the auditors: her 
bosom heaved; and her eyes followed the motion of her 
fingers over the finger-board. The hands played the 
natural notes, and the feet played the flats and sharps by 
means of pedals. This machine was strictly automatic, 
for when once wound up, it would continue playing for 
an hour; and the principal part of the machinery 
employed was freely laid open for inspection. 

The latest automatic musician with which we are 
acquainted, is one constructed by Maelzel, the inventor 
of the metronome, or time-beating instrument. This 
automaton, as described in the Journal des Modesy was 
as follows I — From a tent M. Maelzel led out a fine 
manly-looking martial figure, in the uniform of a trum- 
peter of the Austrian dragoons. After the figure had 
been pressed on the left shoulder, it played not only the 
Austrian cavalry march, and all the signals for the 
manceuvres of the army, but also a march, and an 
allegro by Wcagl. After this, the dress of the figure 
was completely changed into that of a French trum- 
peter of the guard. It then began to play the French 
cavalry march, also all the sigrids of the Froach eavaby 
manoeuvres, as well as a march by Dussek, and an alle- 
gro by Pleyel. The sound of the trumpet was said to be 
pure, and more agreeable than even the ablest xamaoL 
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could produce from that instrument, because tae breath 
of a man gives the inside of the trumpet a moisture 
which is prejudicial to the purity of the tone. 

This same M aelzel was the inventor of several instru- 
ments, of which inferior imitations are seen in the 
London streets at the present day; that is, a machine in 
which imitations of a great number of musical instru- 
ments are combined. In one which Maelael exhibited 
at Vienna, pieces of Turkish music were produced, as if 
plaved by a band of flutes, pipes, cymbals, triangle, 
double drum, and four trumpets. The trumpet sound 
was admirable. It was produced from real trumpets, 
blown by a blast of air within the machine. A double 
bellows furnished the wmd, and a wheel, acted on by a 
weight, set the whole in motion. The modem instru- 
ment to which we have alluded is a kind of hand organ, 
with a feeble imitation of two or three other instru- 
ments. 

The most difficult automata destined to produce sound, 
are those which imitate speech, A thorough anatomical 
examination of the organs of voice is necessary to suc- 
ceed in these attempte. M. I^empelen, of Hungary, and 
in our own day Mr.' Willis, of Cambridge, have shown 
that it is possible to produce instruments capable of 
imitating the sounds of the human voice. But we are 
not aware how far a strictly automatic speaking figure 
has been produced; yet it is said that a machine con- 
structed by Kempelen was able to utter these words and 
sentences : — operoy — (utronomyt — Constantinople, — 
Vous ites mon ami, — Je vous aime de tout mon ccsur, — 
Leopoldus SecunduSf — Romanum imperator semper 
Augustus. In our own day the subject has been taken 
up by Professor Wheatstone, who exhibited a speaking 
automaton at the Dublin meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science. In consequence of 
the recent and important discoveries respecting the 
mechanism of the human voice, it will not be hazarding 
too much to say with Sir David Brewster, that *< before 
another century is completed, a talking and a singing 
machine will be numbered among the conquests ctf 
science." 

The last automaton which we can find room to 
describe, is a rope-dancer, exhibited in London some 
years ago. This was a little figure, a few inches high, 
seated on a slender steel rod, which he grasped with both 
hands. When a sprmg was touched, the igure descended, 
bat still hung suspended by the hands. After several 
oscillations, the tumbling began, which consisted in 
assuming a great variety of attitudes,— -sometimes closing 
the feet and hands together, and swinging with great 
velocity around the rod. During the tumblmg, a musical 
instrument played by means of other parts of the machi- 
nery. After going through all the evolutions, the figure 
rose up, seated itself on the rod, and bowed to the spec- 
tators. An elegant and beautiful automaton of this de- 
scription is now shown at the Gallery of Practical 
Science. 

We hope the reader will not entertain the idea that 
many of these details are too magical to be true. The 
magic employed is a very extensive knowledge of mecha- 
nical details, an intimate examination of the manner in 
which sounds are produced by air passing through pipes, 
and very likely, the attractive force of magnetism. All 
these are, in one way or other, employed in the production 
of the startling effects here detailed." 



ON THE MANUFACTURE OF GLUE. 
The preparation of this useful article forms a curious 
and important branch of national industry. The chief 
use of glue is for binding or cementing pieces of wood 
together, as practised by the carpenter and cabinet-maker, 
in which trades very large quantities are constantly 
employed. 

Glue (which is nothing more than gelatine in a dry 



state) is obtained from the hides, hoofs, and horns of ani 
mals; the refuse of the leather-dresser, and the offal of 
the slaughter-house ; ears of oxen, calves, sheep ; parings 
of parchinent, old gloves ; and, in short, animal skin aii J 
(by a late improvement) bones, are all employed for 
making ^lue. 

The first process in this manufacture is to free the 
materials from dirt, blood, and other matters which do 
not afford glue.' For this purpose they are steeped in 
lime and water, and then placed in baskets, and rinsed by 
the action of a stream of water. They are then re- 
moved to a sloping surface, and allowed to drain, and 
whatever lime remains is deprived of its caustic property 
by the re-absorption of carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, since the presence of lime would prove injurious 
in the subsequent processes. 

The gelatine is removed from the animal matter by 
boiling. This process is effected in a somewhat shallow 
boiler, which is provided with a false bottom, pierced 
with holes, and elevated a few inches, thus serving as a 
support to the animal matter, and preventing it from 
burning by the heated bottom of the boiler. The boiler 
is filled about two-thirds with soft water, and then the 
animal substances are added: these are piled up above 
the brim of the boiler, because soon after boiling com- 
mences, they sink down below the level of the liquid. 
The contents of the boiler are occasionally stirred up 
and pressed down, while a steady boiling is maintained 
^throughout this part of the process. 

As the boiling proceeds, small portions of the gelatine 
are drawn off into eggi-shells, when, in the course of a 
few minutes, if the liquid gelatine becomes, by exposure 
to the cool air, a clear mass of jelly, the boiling process 
is complete, — the fire is smothered up, and the contents 
of the boiler left to settle for ten or twenty minutes. 
The stop-cock is then turned, and the gelatine flows into 
a deep vessel, kept hot by being surrounded >yith hot 
water, and thus it remains for several hours, during 
which time it deposits any solid impurities. It is then 
drawn off into congealing boxes, and prepared as we shall 
soon explain. 

The undissolved matter in the boiler is treated with 
boiling water a second, and even a third time, and the 
above process continued until nothing more can be ex- 
tracted. The subsequent solutions are often too weak 
to be made into glue, but they are economically used 
with fresh portions of animal matter. 

A clear idea may be formed of this part of the manufac- 
ture by the annexed illustration (fig. 1.), which represents 
a section of three vessels, on different levels. The upper- 
most vessel, which is heated by the waste heat of the 
chimney, supplies the animal matter contained in the 
second vessel with warm water : the third vessel receives 
the liouid gelatine, and retains it in a fluid state, while 
the solid impurities are being deposited. 

The gelatine is drawn off from this third vessel into 
buckets, and conveyed to the congealing boxes. These 
boxes are of deal, of a square form, but somewhat nar- 
rower at bottom than at top. The liquid glue is poured 
through funnels, provided with filter-cloths, into the 
boxes until they are entirely filled. This process is 
conducted in a very cool and dry apartment, paved with 
stone, and kept very clean, so that any glue which may 
be spilt may be recovered. In twelve or eighteen hours 
the liquid glue becomes sufficiently firm for the next pro- 
cess, which is performed in an upper story, furnished 
wit!i venti ating windows, so as to admit air on all sides. 
ITie boxes are inverted on a moistened table, so that the 
cake of jelly may not adhere to it : this cake is cut into 
horizontal layers, by means of a brass wire, stretched in 
a frame, and is guided by rulers, so disposed as to regu- 
late the thickness of the cake of glue. The slices thus 
formed are carefully lifted off, and placed on nets 
stretched in wooden frames. As these frames are filled 
they are placed oyer each other; with an interval of abf i(g 
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three mcbea between every two frames, so that tin? air 
inay have free access* Each frome i* so arranged as to 
ilide ia and out like a dmweri to allow the cakea to be 
turned, which i% done two or three timej* every day. 

An experienced writer an mannfactures thus obsertes, 
CQucermag tlris port of the process : — 

The drying of the glue b the mmt precaHous part of the 
manufacture* The least disturbance of the weather may 
injure the glue durmg the two or tliree iarst days of its ex- 
posure, 8houJd the temperature of the air ri«e considerably, 
the gelatine may turn 00 soft a3 to heeomo unshapely, and 
even to run through the meishes upon the pieces below, or it 
may get attached to the strings and surround them, t^o a» 
not to l>e sepiu^ble without plunging the net into boiling 
water. If frost supervene, the water may freeze j and form 
numerous cracks in the cakeB. Such pieces must immedi- 
ately be re-melted and re-formed* A slight fog even produces 
upon glue ncwljr exposed a eerious det*;rtoration+ tat damp 
condensed upon its surface occasioning a geuenil niouldlncija. 
A Hiunderatorm sometimes destroy ij the coagulating power 
in tl»c whole lauiinK at once, or causes the glue to turn on 
the nets* in the hLOguagi^ of the manufacturer* A wind too 
dry or too hot may cauec it to dry eo quickly as to prevent 
itlEirom contracting to its proper size, without numeroui 
cracks and iisaures.' In this predicament the closing of all 
the flaps of the windows is the only meatus of abating the 
miscliief. On thetie accounts it b of importance to select 
tlie most temperate staaon of the year, such oa spring and 
autumn, for the glue manufacture^ 

"When the glue is properly dried a gloss is imparted to 
each cake, by dipping it in hot water, and passing over it 
a brush, also wetted with hot water* The cakes are 
then placed on a hurdle, dried in the itove-room, or in 



ihe open air, if the weather be sufficiently dry and warm 
It is then packed in caska for sale, 

A few years ago Mr, Yardley, of Camberwell, obtained 
a patent for manufacturing glue from bones, of whid 
nearly oue-half the weight consists of solid gelatine. 

In this patent process the bones are thoroughly 
cleansed by being washed in water and lime for three or 
four days ; they are then placed in the globular vessel, called 
an extractor, of which the annexed cut (fig. 2) is a section. 
The aperture through which the bones pass into the ves- 
sel is at a, which aperture is closed by screwing up an 
internal plate tightly against the interior surfsMie of the 
vesseh The extractor turns upon a horisontal axis, con- 
sisting of a strong tube, which at the centre of the 
vesstd proceeds downwards, and conveys steam below 
the grating upon which the bones rest Steam, of the 
pressure of about fifteen pounds on the square inch, is 
admitted from a boiler, by turning the cock ^, and passing 
along the tube^ which is furnished with a safety-valve at 
Vt it passes to the bottom of the extractor, then rises up 
through the grating and amongst the bones, and expels 
all the air from the vessel, through a stop-coCk at i, 
which b^bg closed the extractor soon becotnes charged 
with steam. The extractor is moved slowly round by 
means of the wheel- work at tr, to shift the position i 
the bone^, and allow the steam to act more perfectly. 
When at rest, a quantity of the ^uid glue collects ait the 
bottom of the vessel, and is drawn off at the cock c. 
The steam continues to act upon the bones for about an 
hour before the Hquid gelatine is drawn off. After every 
drawing off the steam is admitted, and the process con- 
tinued as before. The gelatine is collected in an en- 
porating vessel, and heated until sufficiently thick to 
soHdlfy when cold: it is then prepared in the usual 
manner. 

It has been found by experiment that when two cylin- 
ders of dry ash, one inch and a half in diameter, weic 
glued together, and after twenty-four hours torn asunder, 
a force of 1260 potuids was required to produce the 
separation, thus making the force of adhesion equal to 
715 pounds per square inch* Another experiment made 
the force of adhesion to equal 4000 pounds on the square 
inch- 

A delicate kind of glue is prepared by gently boiling 
shreds of parchment tn water, in the proportion of one 
pound of parchment to six quarts of water, until it be 
reduced to one quart. It is then strained and boiled to 
the consistence of glue. Isinglass glue is best prepared 
by gently heating t^at substance in spirit. 



Fig. 2- 
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MOUKT OSSA. 



MOUNT OSS A, &c., IN THE PROVINCE OF 
TRIKHALA. 

The foregoing sketch represents a view of Mount Ossa, 
in Greece, with the village of Baba, leading to the town 
of Ampelachia, and standing on the river Salympria, in 
the vale of Tempe. All these are in the province of 
Trikhala, in European Turkey. As the present aspect 
and condition of these spots, so celebrated in ancient 
history and poetry, must be generally interesting. to the 
lover of literature, we propose to say a few words about 
the mountain, — the town, — ^the river, — and the vale. 

Mount Ossa is in that part of Greece which has all 
along borne the name of Thessaly, though now included 
in one of the Turkish provinces. This mountain was 
once the residence of the Centaurs, of whom we have 
given an account in the 511th number of this work. 
Mount Ossa was formerly joined to Mbiint Olympus, 
but Hercules, according to ancient story, separated them, 
and made between them the celebrated valley of Temp^. 
This separation of the two mountains was probably 
effected by an earthquake, which happened about 1900 
years before the Christian era. Ossa and Olympus, 
Felion and Pindus, are famed in ancient fable, as being 
the mountains which the giants, in their wars against 
the gods, heaped up, one on the other, to scale the 
heavens with more facility. Mount Ossa is said to con- 
tain a coarse bluish-gray marble, with veins of a finer 
quality. The moimtain-ranges of this country are 
represented as affording to the traveller the appearance 
of walls, separating one district from the otb<)'*' 
Vol. XVIIL 



The town of Ampelachia, which is described as hang- 
ing upon the sides of Mount Ossa, is supposed to be the 
ancient Atracia, which was built by Atrax, an early king 
of Thessaly. This town was once so famous in all the 
country round, that " Atracian " and " Thessalian " were 
synonymous terms. The town now contains about four 
hundred houses; and Dr. Holland says of it: — ■* 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the various groups 
of buildings which compose it. Rising out of the thick 
foliage of woods, overhanging the deep ravines of the moun- 
tain, their open galleries and projecting roofs render the 
effect of situation still more singular and imposing to the 
eye. The oak, olive, and cypress spread over the broken 
surface on which the town stands, and. intermix with the 
foliage of vineyards; while the loftier ridges of the moun- 
tain, receding towards the south, are covered with long rows 
of pines. A few of, the houses are built and furnished in 
the European manner. 

The town of Ampelachia, which is south-west of the 
Turkish village of Baba, is arrived at from this latter 
place by an irregular cork-screw road, in some places 
cut in the rock, and in others carried along the channel 
of mountain-torrents. Mount Os^a, with the fore- 
named town and village, is south of the river, which flows 
eastward, while Mount Olympus is northward of the 
stream. The same respectable authority which we 
have before quoted informs us that Ampelachia is in- 
teresting, not only for the scenery which surrounds it^ 
but for the kind manners of its inhabitants. They are 
nearly all Greeks, and though the seat of their habitation 
is in a spot comparatively secluded and remote, they have 
been noted for many years ^*t)r^t;he.extent|of^ their ^eom^ 
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merciat undertakings, and for a character of active intel- 
ligence and enterprise, which has procured them a high 
repute among the different communities of modem 
Greece. Most of the merchants of Ampelachia have 
visited or resided in the principal commercial cities of the 
Continent, and estahlished connexions there, the extent 
and success of which are manifested in the wealth many 
of them have acquired. They are chiefly connected 
with Grermony, hut they also trade with Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and other mercantile places of the Levant. 

The commerce of Ampelacma b founded in manufho- 
ture, and the population of the place is actively engaged 
in the various processes of making and dyeing cotton 
thread, the staple commodity of the country. This is like- 
wise the general employment pursued in the other towns 
and villages of this district. Most of the cotton gprown on 
the plains of Thessaly is brought hither for the use of 
the manufacturers. It is calculated that the town of 
Ampelachia furnishes annually about three thousand 
bales of dyed cotton thread, each bale being reckoned at 
250 lbs. Of this quantity nearly the whole is trans- 
mitted by land-carriage to Germany, — a traffic which is 
well regulated, and carried on with much activity by the 
Ampelachian merchants. The inhabitants of this town 
have likewise acquired much respect by their general 
cultivation of mind, and by the aids they have sJbrded 
to the literature of their country. There is also a con- 
siderable Greek school here, which is said to be in a 
flourishing state. 

The river now called Salympria^ but in ancient times 
the PeneuSi is formed by the confluence of two streams, 
which flow down from the mountains of Pindus, and 
unite at the Khan of Malakossi, near the site of the 
ancient iEg^nium. The course of this river ii eastward, 
and it falls into the Gulf of Saloniki*. It is said that 
the Peneus anciently inundated the plains of Thessaly, 
till the earthquake separated the mountains Ossa and 
Olympus, and formed the beautiful vale of Temp^ 
where the waters formerly stagnated. The laurel was 
once abundant on the banks of this river. The valley 
of the Peneus, throughout its whole course, is extremely 
picturesque and interesting, but some of the most extra- 
ordinary scenery which it presents is that of the rocks 
of Meteora, already described, No. 530. 

The valley of Temp6 was, with the poets of old times, 
the beau idial of a rural and voluptuous retirement. It 
is described by them as the most delightful spot on the 
face* of the earth. Here were to be found- 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of iheads, and streams that through the valley ^Ide^ 
And shady groves, that easy sleep invite^ 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 

Here were verdant walks, which the warbling of birds 
rendered more pleasant and romantic, and which the 
ffods often honoured with their presence. If this were 
happiness, well might the poet continue his aspirations, 
and wish to be transported to this land of '^Drowsy- 
head," ^ 

My next desire is, void of care and strife^ 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life — 

A country cottage, near a crystal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Some god conduct me to the sacred shades, 

Where bacchanals are sung by Spartan makb^ 

Or lift me high to Hsemus* hilly crow% 

Or in the plams of Temp^ lay me down^ 

Or lead me to some solitary place^ 

And cover my retreat £rom human race f • 

^tk the race of the poets it came to pass, in process 
of time, that all valleys, plains, and woody glens, that 
were pleasant, either for their situation or the mildness 
of their climate, were called by the name of Temp6. It 

• See No. 580 of thb work. At p. 139, eoL 1, Sne 10, for " 
lead '* transmuted.** 



is, however, probable that the vale of Temp^ was cele- 
brated by poetf who had never seen it, and the imagina- 
tion, ther^ore, amplified its excellencies. Temp^ pro- 
perly so called, consists of a celebrated pass or defile 
between Mounts Ossa and Olympus. This pass is ^\t 
or six miles in length, and is best described in the words 
of Dr. Clarke:— 

The Peneus occupies the whole of the valley fix)m side to 
nde, with the exception only of the narrow pass afforded by 
the old paved causeway of die military way, which extends 
along the right bank of the river. Fragments of the Atra- 
cian marble appeared in different parts of this pavement: 
to afford space for it, even the solid rocks were cut away 
from the side of the Peneus. Here the scenery possesses 
the utmost grandeur. The precipices consist of naiced per- 
pendicular rocks, rising to a prodigiods height, so that the 
spectator can scarcely behold them from below without gid- 
oiness. Liyy's description, therefore, in addition to its in- 
trinsic grandeur, has all the majesty of troth. The various 
colours which adorn the surfaces of these rocks can only be 
expressed by painting ; and how beautiful would the efiBct 
be if these masses were fiiithfnlly delineated in all their dis- 
tinct or blended hues, of ashen gray, and green, and white, 
and ochreous red, and brown, and black, and yellow ! Such 
description by Uie pen suggests no distinct image to the 
mind. Upon their utmost peaks, both to the right and Id^ 
we saw the ruins of an ancient fortress, once Uie bulwark 
of the defile, whose walls were made to traverse the preci- 
pices in a surprising manner, ouite down to the road. The 
cliffs are so perpendicular, and the goige is so narrow, that 
it would be absolutely impossible for an army to pan while 
the strait was guarded by these fortifications. 

Clarke describes this defile as resembling the pass of 
Killicrankie, in Sootknd, and that of Dov^Ude, in Der- 
byshire, but upon a much grander scale. When Neptune, 
according to one of the £M>les, opened this outlet for the 
river, by striking the mountains with his trident, — or 
when the earthquake or other convulsion of nature 
occurred, — Olympus and Ossa were separated from each 
other, and so formed this vast cleft, at the bottom of 
which the Peaeos obtains its outlet. That a sea, once 
covering the whole of Thessaly, was drained by the 
opening of this chasm, is not only evident from the posi- 
tion of the strata on either side, but the fact has beeo 
regularly handed down by tradition, thus forming a theme 
of poetical allusion, if not an authentic piece of history. 

in the opinion of Dr. Holland, the scenery of Tem'p^ 
is correctly represented, on a smaller scale, by St. Vin- 
cent's Rocks, near Bristol. The Peneus, as it ffows 
through the defile, is not much wider tha^ the Avoo, 
and the channel between the cliffs is of similar contracted 
dimensions; but the diffis of the Thessalian mountaiu 
are loftier and more precipitous, towering in some ijlaces 
to six or dght hundred feet above the river, and pro« 
jecting their vast masses with the greatest abmptnen 
over the hollow below. 

Where the sur&ce renders it possible, the summits and 
ledges of the rocks are for the most part covered with small 
wood, chiefly oak, with the arbutus and other shrubs. On 
the banks of the river, wherever there is a small interval 
between the water and the cliffs, it is covered with the rich 
and widely-ipreading foliage of the plane, the oak, and other 
forest trees, which in these situations have attained a re- 
markable size, and in various places extend their shade far 
over the channel of the stream. The ivy, winding round 
many of them, may bring to the mind of the traveUcr the 
beautiful and accurate description of .£lian, who has done 
more justice to the scenery of Temp6 than any other writer 
(A antiquity. 

The village of Baba stands at the western extremity 
of the defile, which would therefore be at the left hand 
of the picture. In conclusion, we must remark that die 
topography of these ancient Greek regions is not even 
now well understood, and is often kid down wiA Ht^ 
certcdnty of correctness. 
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ICEBEROa 



The term Iceberg, written Ysberg by the Dutch, signi- 
fies ice-mountain. It is commonly applied to the 
glaciers of Greenland, Spitsbergen, and other Arctic 
countries ; but is at often extended to llie large peaks, 
mountains, or islets of ice, that are found floating in 
the sea. The first, or fixed bergs, are prodigious 
lodgments of ice, which occur in valleys adjoining the 
coast of the Polar seas. The largest iceberg of this 
description, seen by Captain Scoresby, is that a little to 
the northward of Horn Sound, which occupies eleven 
miles in length of the sea coast. It rises precipitously 
from the sea 402 feet high, and extends backwards towards 
the summit of the mountain, to about four times that 
elevation. Its surface forms a noble inclined plane 
of smooth snow, and has a beautiful appearance; but 
the lower parts, in the latter end of •verr summer, 
present a bare surface of ice. The front sumce of ice- 
bergs, generally, is glistening and uneven. Wherever 
a part has been recently broken off, the fresh Aracture is 
of a beaimtiful greenish-blue colour, approaching to 
emerald ^een; but such parts as have been long 
exposed to the atmosphere, are of a greenish -gray 
colour, and from a distance have the appearanee of cUfn 
of whitish marble. These icebergs are wholly produced 
from rain or snow, the period of their foundation, or 
first stratum, being frozen, being nearlv coeval with 
the land on which they are lodged: tne subsequent 
increase is produced by the congelation of the sleet of 
summer or autumn, and of the snow accumulated hi 
winter, which, being partly dissolved by the summey 
sun, becomes consolidated, and, on the decline of the 
summer heat, frozen into a new layer of ice. This 
yearly increase continues until the mass becomes inoun- 
tainous, and rises to the elevation of the surrounding cliffs. 
The melting of the snow, whieb is afterwards deposited 
on these enormous blocks, likewise eontributes to their 
growth, and by filUng up the crevices renders the 
whole solid. Where such a mass has risen to the 
height of 1000 or 2000 fbet, the accumulated weight, 
assisted by the action of the ocean at its base, plunges it 
into the sea, and it is driven southward by the winds and 
currents, and known to mariners under the name of ice- 
berg ; and from its oaidtiet the whalers fill thdr casks 
with pure fresh water. 

leebergs occur in many plaees in tiie Arctic and 
Antarcde regions t in Hudson's Btrait, Davis's Strait, 
and Baffin's Bavj they Mre frequently of astonishing 
magnitude. Ellis describes them as sonaetimes occurring 
of 600 or 600 yards thickness. Frebisher saw one ice- 
berg which he judged to be *< near fburscere fathoms 
above water." Captain Middleton saw bergs three or 
four tailes in dreumferenee, 100 fathoms underwater, 
and a fifth or sixth part above. Captain Ross observed 
multitudes of icebergs in Davis's Strait and Baffin's 
Bay : at one time, near Waygate, or Hare Island, he s w 
700 icebergs, some of them of prodigious sise and ex- 
traordinary form. One berg is described by Captain 
Ross as. being 40 feet high, and 1000 feet long; another 
85 feet high, and 1200 feet in circumference; another 
325 feet high, and 1200 feet long: another aground in 
150 fathoms water, and several together aground in 250 
fSathoms; one berg, of which the dimensions were given in 
by Captain Parry, had nine unequal sides, was aground 
in 60 fathoms, and measured 4169 yards long, 8669 
yards broad, and 51 feet high. The weight of this ice- 
berg, taken at sonaewhat smaller dimensions, was esti- 
mated at 1,292,897,673 tons. One of the largest bergs 
represented in Captain Ross's Journal^ is peirorated in 
an arched form, beneath which some <^ the crew disem- 
barked on the ice. 

Floating iceberg^s are seen in greater number in 
Baffin's Bay than elsewhere in the Arctic regions. 
Thence they constantly make their way southward, down 
Davis's Strait, and are scattered abroad in the Atlantic. 



They also occasionally crowd the banks of Newfound- 
land, « beyond which," says Captain Scoresby, " they 
are sometimes conveyed, by the operation of the 
southerly imder-current, as low as latitude 40** north, 
and even lower, a distance of at least 2000 miles from 
the place of their origin." ^ 

Icebergs are frequently of fantastic shapes, but their 
most general form is with one high perpendicular side, 
the opposite side very low, and the intermediate surface 
sloping gradually. Some have regular flat surfaces, but 
they have most commonly different acute summits* 
Some, as that figured by Captain Ross, are perforated, 
or contain caverns, or clefts and cracks in the most 
elevated parts, so as to resemble distinct spires On 
some bergs there are hollows, or pools, in which snow 
or water accumulates; others are smooth and naked} 
their sides being sometimes filled with small boles as 
regular as if formed by art. The base of floating ioe^ 
bergs is commonly larger in extent than their uppear 
Burfaoe. 

Hence^ (says Scoresby,) the proportion of ice appearin|f 
above water, is seldom less in elevation than one-sevenu 
of the whole thickness; and, ^hen the summit is conical^ 
or of the steeple form, the elevation above water is fre* 
quently one-fourth of the whole depth of the beigs. 'The 
waves break against them in a high sea, and in a swell 
they make a tremendous noise in rising and fisiUing; and 
they rip up and divide fields of ice of great thickness. 
The breiEtking up of icebergs Is usually caused by the heat 
of the sun, or a temperate atmosphere : they then become 
hollow and fragile ; large pieces break off and foil into the 
sea with an astounding crash. This is technically termed 
calving : the iceberg loses its equilibrium, sometimes turns 
on one side, and occasionally b inverted. The sea is thereby 
put into commotion ; fields of ice in the vicinity are broken 
ui>; the waves extend, and the noise is heard to the 
dfstiEmce of several miles ; and sometimes the rolling motion 
of the berg not ceasing, other pieces set loosened ana 
detached, until the whole mass falls asunder, like a wreck. 

The general colour of icebergs has been referrad to( 
but their appearance varies with their solidity and dis- 
tance, and their mixture with earth, gravel, or sand. 
The state of the atmosphere also affects their appear- 
ance: they glisten in the sun*s raysi and even at night 
are discernible at a distance, by their natural effulgence t 
and, in foggy weather, by a peculiar blackness in the 
atmosphere. Captain Ross tells us that it is hardly 
possible to imagme anything more exquisite than the 
variety of tints which icebergs display : by night, as well 
as by day, they glitter with a vividness of colour beyond 
the pow^r of art to represent* While the white poiw 
tions have the brilliancy of silver, their colours are as 
various and splendid as those of tbe rainbow. By these 
means the danger of icebergs to the navigator is much 
diminished; but it is still requisite to be on the watch 
for them. They sometimes occur in extensive chainsj 
in which vessels get involved in the night, during 
storms, when fatal accidents occur. Ships are not un« 
frequently moored to bergs ; but if the latter be over- 
turned, or, while floating in a tide-way, their base be 
arrested by the ground, they fall with the noise of thun- 
der, and crush whatever objects they encoimter in their 
descent. " Thus have vessels been often staved by the 
fall of their icy moorings; while smaller objects, such 
as boats, have been repeatedly overwhelmed, even at a 
considerable distance, by the vast waves occasioned by 
such events." Again, in the temperate season, when 
the bergs become fragile, and are strudc for the mooring 
anchor, they split asunder, and the masses bury boats 
and men. " The awfiil effect produced by a solid mass, 
many thousands, or even millions, of tons in weight, 
changing its situation with the velocity of a falling 
body, whereby its aspiring summit is in a moment buried 
i» the ocean, can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed." 

Captain Scoresby concludes that most of the ice- 
mountains, or icebergs, that occur in the Arctic regions, 
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are derived from the land icebergs, or glaciers, and 
are consequently the product of snow or rain-water. The 
same writer also allows that some icebergs may be 
formed in coves and bays in the polar countries; and 
these, having their bed in the ocean, must be partly the 
product of sea-water, and partly that of snow and rain- 
water. From the evidence of a Russian voyager of the 
last century, there is reason to infer that some icebergs 
have their origin in the wide expanse of the ocean; and 
he describes a continent, so to speak, of mountainous 
ice existing, and probably increasing in the ocean, at a 
distance of between 300 and 400 imles from any known 
land. 

The buoyancy of icebergs is referable to the consi- 
derable increase of bulk which water undergoes in con- 
gelation; ice being, bulk for bulk, lighter than water. 
This buoyancy produces remarkable effects, not only 
floats the icebergs, but with them heavy bodies, as 
Strata of earth and stone, and beds of rock of great 
thickness, which are thus transported from the moun- 
tainous shores Of high latitudes to the bottom of distant 
seas, where the ice is dissolved. Such ice-islands, before 
they are melted, have been known to drift from Baffin's 
Bay to the Azores, and from the South Pole to the 
neighbourhood of the Cape. 

Icebergs not unfrequently ground on reefs or shal- 
lows, and thus remain stationary for some years. Fa- 
bricius and Crautz mention two immense icebergs having 
grounded and remained in South-east Bay for sevend 
years. From their vast size they were named by the 
Dutch, Amsterdam and Haarlem. 



To prolong my days I will neither ask the elixir of life from 
the dchemist, nor multiplied prescriptions from the ph^r- 
sician. A severe regimen tends to abridge life, and multi- 
plied privations give a sadness to the spirit, more noxious 
than the prescribed remedies are salutary. Besides, what is 
physical, without moral life ; that is to say, without improve- 
ment and enjoyment? — Flutt. 

CHILDRBN AND STOBT-TELLBBS OF NAPLES. 

Thb streets of Naples are characterized by extraordinary 
stir and bustle. One of the most interesting features of this 
scene is the great number of very young cnildren, who are 
already of use to their parents, x on see little boys and eirls 
as busily employed as their elders ; one is the bearer or his 
father's breakfast to the fields ; another carries a pick-axe 
or spade, which you would hardly think him strong enough 
to hft. Another drives an ass, with vegetables, to market ; 
and you may often see a little creature standing on a chair, 
grinding a knife^ while another, still younger, turns the 
wheel. 

In the city are conserwaarii, or schools, opened for chil- 
dren of both sexes, where they are educated, fed, and taught 
some himdicraft. Some are m the nature of workhouses, 
and employ a miiltitude of indigent persons, while others 
are devoted entirely to children, educated principally for 
music. The latter institutions have produced many of the 
great performers and masters of the art, who have figured 
m the churches or on the stages of the difierent capitals of 
Europe for the last century. 

An amusement almost peculiar to Naples is that afforded 
by story-tellers, or, as they are called, the impromsa/tori. M. 
I^aas, a recent traveller, says: — << These men are seen sur- 
rounded by audiences of the lower classes. They have a 
8j[uare place railed in, with a few planks for seats. Some 
sit, — others stand, — and numbers he on the ground ; but all 
evince profound attention. One man relat^ stories of his 
own invention, at times convulsing his hearers with laugh- 
ter, and at others drawing the tears of sensibility from their 
eyes. Farther on is one who recites from Ariosto, Tasso, 
or other Italian poets; and often, after reading a passage, 
he puts the book under his arm, and proceeds to an expla- 
nation, with very appropriate action and gesture. The voice 
and manner of the improvisatore, — ^the interest excited in 
the audience,— ^very one appearing fecuful of breathing, 
lest they should lose a part, or interrupt the story, — ^tJie 
beautiful groups in which tiiey are accidentally ranged, 
combine to make it a most interesting sight to a stranger.'* I 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
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In vain each earth he triet, the doon are barred 
Inipregnabley'nor is the covert safe; 
He pants for purer air. Hark ! what load shoats 
Re<echo through the groves! he breaks awaj; 
Shrill horns proclaim his flight Each straggling hound 
Strains o'er uie lawn to reach the distant [wck : 
'Tis triumph all and joy. Sox bbvxlli. 




^utS ^•^ ^- ^ . . 



TUB CUMMOV FOX, {VulpU VUtgOTuJ) 

Throughout the habitable regions of the earth, we find 
that, as the empire of civilized man gradually extends, 
predatory animals are proportionably reduced in number, 
until in particular countries or districts th^ most formid- 
able species become completely extinct. Thus, that 
ancient marauder the wolf, formerly so much the object 
of dread and superstition throughout our land, has been 
extirpated from it, though iie is still roaming at large on 
many parts of the Continent. But while tluis is the case 
with such animals as have proved themselves inimical to 
the safety of the human race, it is not so with the Fox, 
whose propensities, however rapacious, are exercised only 
on creatures lower in the scale of existence than itself. 
This animal is permitted to remain amongst us for the 
sake of the sport which it affords; its depredations are 
tolerated, and pains are even taken to keep up the 
supply of the species. 

In no other country of the world is the hunting of the 
fox pursued with the same zeal and success as in 
England. It is a favourite diversion with all ranks of 
people, and is greatly lauded by its advocates as a means 
of keeping up the hardihood of the English character, as 
well as of promoting a kindly feeling between the seve- 
ral classes meeting together on such occasions. The 
breed of horses, it is also said, would soon degenerate, 
were the stimulus removed which now induces persons 
to go to the expense, trouble, and risk of rearing horses 
for the chase. Whether this be the case or not, the 
enthusiasm with which this sport is followed is very re- 
markable, and is by no means confined to the actual mem- 
bers of the hunt. It is amusing to witness the excite- 
ment which pervades a village in the hunting districts 
when the inhabitants become aware of the approach of 
the hounds. Old people seem to regain a portion of 
their juvenile feelings, and may be seen hastening with 
unwonted activity to view the sport; labouring men for- 
get their usual measured pace, and appear as if impelled 
towards the scene of action by some irresistible impulse; 
others necessarily confined to their tasks, show by their 
eager looks that they would vviUingly throw aside the 
implements of husbandry and join the chase; light and 
active persons frequently follow the hounds on foot, and 
traverse the country for miles with a degree of speed 
and ardour unknown to them at other times; all indeed 
is bustle and excitement, and ill fares the work, domestic 
or of the field, when reynard chooses to lead the hunts- 
men and the hounds in the vicinity of a village. 
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The pleasurable excitement connected with this diver- 
sion is doubtless gpreatly enhanced by the sagacity and 
and wiliness of the animal pursued, and by the innumer-. 
able stratagems which it employs to elude the menaced 
ruin. The history of the fox is full of interest, and 
will repay us for the attention we may be disposed to give 
to the subject. 

The family to which our common fox belongs is gene- 
rally considered as only a variety of the extensive genus 
Cants, which comprises dogs, wolves, and jackals. Nor 
if the organisation of the fox very different from that of 
tiie dog. The number of toes on the fore and hind-feet, 
and the number and position of the incisor, canine, and 
cheek teeth correspond in each, though the teeth of 
the fox are sharper and better fitted to inflict a mortal 
wound at a single bite, without mangling its prey, than 
those of the dog. There are, however, some remarkable 
differences between the animals, as there are also between 
the fox, and all other members of the same family. The 
pupil of the eye iu the fox, if observed during me day, 
or under the influence of a strong light, is seen to dose 
iu a vertical direction, instead of contracting equally in 
the form of a circle, and, therefore, as in the case of the 
cat, the faculty of vision can be exercised with a very 
small proportion of light. Yet is the animal by no 
means deficient in sight, even when exposed to the noon- 
tide glare ; as those who have followed in his track can 
abundantly testify. Another point of difference is in the 
shape of the muzzle, which in the fox is much more 
elongated and pointed than in others of the same family. 
The tail is also longer, more bushy, and more thickly 
covered with fur ; Sie skin is altogether covered with 
closer and finer fur, and is in some varieties of greiit 
beauty and high value. 

The habits of the fox are more distinct than its 
organisation from those of other animals of the canine 
species. The form of the eye enables it to see prey 
when above it, and thus the perches of pheasants and 
other gallinaceous birds are assailed by the nocturnal 
marauder. Its predacious habits know no bounds, and 
its stealthy and cautious manner of approaching and of 
securing its prey enables it to commit the most destruc- 
tive havoc in the farm-yard, and to carry off its booty 
with impunity. It is peculiar to foxes to be quite 
solitary in their operations, never joining in numbers to 
make common cause against their enemies, and so to 
compensate for the want of individual strength; but en- 
countering alone whatever dangers assail it, and op- 
posing them at first with all the cunning of its sagacious 
nature, and when this fails, with the most desperate and 
unyielding courage, fighting to the last extremity. 

Foxes are common in various parts of the globe, but 
most numerous in temperate and cold climates. There 
is not much difference in their general aspect, except 
such as arises from variety in colour and markings. 
Their means of subsistence vary with the localities in 
which they are found. In some places they are known 
to subsist chiefly on fish, in others they fatten on the 
fruit of the vine ; the lesser beasts and birds are, however, 
their principalprey, especially rabbits, game, and domes- 
tic poultry. Iney perform an essentiid service in Scot- 
land by destroying the moor mice, which sometimes in- 
crease to such an extent as to destroy the vegetation of 
the moors, to the great loss of the shepherd. At the 
season of the vintage in France and Italy, these animals 
do much damage, and feed on the grapes till they be- 
come fat, and, as it is said, good for eating. Foxes are 
not mig^tory animals in, any country, nor do they often 
shift their' quarters with the seasons : they are hardy and 
healthy creatures, and it is a rare occurrence to find one 
of their niunber that has died a natural death. 

The conunon fox is about a foot high, and from the 
muzzle to the other extremity of the body it averages 
about two feet and a half. Shaw describes it as having 
a broad head, sharp snout, flat forehead; and a straight 



and bushy tail. The colour is a yellowish red or brown, 
mixed with white or ash-colour on the forehead, shoulders, 
hind-part of the back, and outside of the hind-legs ; the 
lips, cheeks, and throat are white, and a stripe of the 
same colour runs along the under side of the legs; the 
breast and belly are whitish gray; the tips of the 
ears and the feet black; the tail externally reddish- 
yellow, with a black tinge ; internally yellowish-white, 
with the same; the tip of the tail perfectly white. 
According to circumstances the fox kennels either above 
or below the surface of the earth. Where the soil is 
wet and clayey, he finds a retreat in thick bushes or in 
hollows at the roots of trees ; in drier situations he makes 
an excavation to a convenient depth in the earth, often 
beneath the protection of a high bank where roots of trees, 
&c prevent the soil from falling in, and also form a 
shelter to his dwelling. He does not always take the 
trouble to make a hole for himself, but gets accommodation 
by dispossessing the badger. Wherever he takes up his 
abode he always provides a number of outlets to give 
means of escape from danger. The young of the fox 
are from three to eight in number, and are produced only 
once in the year, ue. about the latter end of March. The 
female prepares a bed for them of leaves and hay, and 
manifests the most tender solicitude in their behalf. 
The cautious, prudent character which belongs to her by 
nature, seems entirely lost when she has young ones to 
nurse and protect. If she perceives the place of her re- 
treat to be disoovered, she will carry off her cubs one by 
one, till she has put them all in a situation which pro- 
mises greater security. She has even been known to bear 
away a cub when the hounds were out, and thus risk her 
own life in attempting to save that of her offspring. 
The cubs are bom like dogs, covered with hair, and 
having their eyes shut. Their growth is completed at 
eighteen months, and the period of their natural lives is 
probably thirteen or fourteen years. 

In the days of his inexperience (says a modem writer) 
a favourite lure will ensnare the fox, but when apprised of 
its nature, the same expedient becomes uhavaihng. He 
smells the very iron of the trap, and carefully shuns it. If 
he perceives that the means of ambush are multiplexing 
around him, he quits his place of residence and retires into 
more secure quarters. Man with all his reasonings and 
machines, requires himself much e^erience not to l^ over- 
reached by tnis wily quadmped. If all the issues of the 
kennel are beset with snares, the occupant scents and recog- 
nises them, and rather than fall into tnem, exposes himself 
to ihe most cruel and protracted privation of food. He is 
comi^arativelv ignorant and careless of his conduct when no 
war is waged against him ; but when the apprehension of 
pain or death, exhibited under various forms, nas produced 
multiplied sensations, which become fixed in his memory, 
and give rise to comparisons, judgments, and indications, 
ho acquires skill, penetration, and cunning. If the impru- 
dence and thoughtlessness of youth frequently make nim 
deviate from the right path, the experience of age corrects 
his wanderings, and teaches him to discriminate tme from 
fisJse appearances. 

The skin of the fox we have already spoken of as fur- 
nishing a soft and warm frir. This is much used in 
various parts of Europe, for muffs and for the lining of 
clothes. In the Valais, and the Alpine districts of Swit- 
zerland, great numbers of foxes are taken on this* account. 
Vast numbers of skins are likewise imported from New- 
foundland and Hudson's Bay. 

In order to keep up the supply of foxes in this coim- 
try, they are sometimes imported from the Continent, 
but these are said not to show equal sport with our own. 
The waste of foxes is not attributed altogether to the 
hunting which is carried on, but to the prepossession 
against reynard which exists among the owners of exten- 
sive domains, where the preservation of winged game is 
an object of importance. It is afiirmed, however, that 
if coverts were provided in ground favourable to the bur- 

I rowing of rabbits, the foxes, who prefer rabbits to any 
other food, would supply themselves from this sourcp^ 
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without molesting either pheasants, partridges, or hares; 
and this statement is confirmed by facts, for in some 
manors, thus provided with the favourite food of the fox, 
this animal is found with hares and pheasants in equal 
plenty. 

In the night which precedes a fox-hunt the well-knowQ 
business of earth-stopping is performed by persons con- 
nected with the hunting estabUshment. Tins consists in 
stopping up the earths^ as they are called, while the foxes 
are absent in search of their prey, so that when they re* 
turn to their lodging, they find themselves shut out. 
Thorn or furze-bushes, intermixed with earth, are used 
to close the entrances to these subterranean dwellings, 
and when th^ chase is over, the earths are unstoppeid, 
that the foxes may not be deprived of their natoral ken- 
nel, and driven to seek others elsewhere* 

The season of fox-hunting is, or ought to be, now 
nearly at BfL end. It has been recommended, as a means 
of repairing the scarcity of foxes, that no country be 
hunted later than February. As a farther means of sup- 
plying the requirements of the chase, tiie domestic 
rearing of foxes is frequently resorted to. Some litters 
are procured, carefully removed, and placed in a conve- 
nient apartment, where they are fed, and nourished up 
with milk, wheat, and water, until thev are old enough to 
try their strong^ against weasdb, polecats, &c. A ken- 
nel is then prepared for these young foxes, and they are 
forced into it, one by one, and kept there by watching 
and suppljring them with sufficient food within the 
entrance. Where rabbits are plentifbl the cubs soon 
learn to catch the young ones in the neighbourhood] 
they likewise find plenty of beetles, chaflbrs, and worms, 
ana if properly managed there is very little doubt of 
their taking to the kennel and remaining there. 

The habits of the fox afford subject for a much longer 
notice than we can give, but they have been so fluently 
illustrated by anecdotes, or brought under actual obser- 
vation, that to a large proportion of our readers they 
are doubtless sufficiently familiar. While this animal b 
reared and prised by the huntsman, he is unjustly hated 
and despised by many persons, in consequence of the 
natural tendencies which belong to him. We cannot 
join, for instance, in such language as the following, 
where the animal is represented as a thief, conscious of 
the wrong and robbery he is committing, and expecting 
the just vengeance of his pursuers. 

As straggling armies at the tnunpef s voice 
Press to theh* standard, hither all repair^ 
And hurry through the woods, with hasty step, 
Rustling, and full of hope ; now driven on heaps 
They push, they strive ; while from the kennel snisks 
The conscious villain. See ! he skulks along, 
Sleek at the shepherd's cost, and plump with meals 
Purloined : so thrive the wicked here below t 
Though hiffh his brush he bear $ though tipt with white 
It gaily shme, yet e*er the sun declined 
Recal the shades of night, the pampered rogue 
Shall rue his fate reversed, and at his heels 
Behold the just avenger, swift to smze 
His forfeit head^ and thinting for his blood. 

Somsavillk's Chm9i 



ON CHESa 
V. 



If there were no other sign of the perverseness of the mind 
of man, this would be a sufficient one, that about spiritual 
things almost every one is satisfied wiUi hirasdf, and thinks 
himself as wise and as holy as need is, ^diereas about tem- 
poral things nobody b contented with his state and condi- 
tion, but would £Eun be greater and richer every day. If we 
were readly wise we should not he so greedy of temporal 
t^iinge^ considering wo have as much as nature requires. 
What is beyond the need of nature is a clog to grace. But 
in spiritual thmgs the greatest share we have is the least of 
what an Infinite Being is able and willing to give. — Lxtdolf. 



ORIOIK OF TH]$ NAM£S OF CHB8$'*MBK. 

An inquiry into the various mutations whick the fgtm 
of chess has undergone in its passage through diftrent 
nations, affords much curious information. Akhoogi 
the nature of the game itself nevw seems to have beea 
essentially changed, yet the names and powers of tlu 
^eces have been subject to muoh variatioa : the militsfj 
character of the game has often been lost sight of; and 
it may, in its present state, be typical not so much ti 
a military eommunity as of a well-r^fulated society, m 
which we find kings, queens, bishops, knights, sod 
peasants. 

The king, the principal piece in the game, has always 
preserved his title; but his consort, the queen, has been 
raised to her present dignity by a series oi remarkable 
dianges, which can be traced with tolerable exactness. 
The original name for this piece seems to have been the 
Bastem word PhevM^ that is, a eounsellor, or general of 
an army. It has been supposed that the similarity of 
sound between the words Pherz and Viergey occasioned 
the introduction of the latter term among the Europeans: 
but that the extravagant veneration of the times towards 
the Holy Virgin, caused the term Vierg9 to be changed 
into PUrce or Fers^ the old Norman and English term 
for the queen, and thus the military character of the 
game became at once lost sight of . In an old Latm 
poem the queen is called Virgo. 

M. Freret, after remaridni^ that amon^ Eastern 
nations the move of this piece is only ft*om square to 
square, observes, that the romantic spirit of tne times 
disdained this very contracted motion as too mudi 
resembling the slavery of the Asiatic females, and con- 
trary to the privileges enjoyed by those hi Europe, on 
which account they rendered it as free as possible, bj 
making it the most important of all the pieces. Bat 
this remark does not agree with Mr. Harrington's inge- 
nious observations. He says : — 

In most of these (the Eastern) governments, the kinxi 
are rather indolent monarchal and consequently this piece 
scarcely moves at all, but is merely to be defended mm 
attacks. The emperor himsdf beii^ thus indolent, nece^ 
sarily requires a minister or general, who can protect 
his mastsr by vigorous and extensive motions against oislaBi 
insulto, hi we moat remote parts of the board. Thepieei 
therefore of the greatest importance} was by the Vwm 
stvled Pherzas wneraU Chess hath universally been eon* 
sidered a9 an engagement between two armies, and {f tb 
piece of the greatest importance is termed the wneral, tbjs 
allusion is properly carried oUt 

Mr# Douce remarks :^- 

Althouffh the title of auten cannot be traeed so fax bad; 
as that otfierceAt is of considerable antiquity, as it is to 
be met wim In French manuscripts of the thirteenth o^ 
tnry ; and in the Getta Romanorvm^ a collection of stories 
compiled about the beginning of the thirteenth centtuy, 
this piece is called fifl^rma. 

About the year 1408, John Lydgate, the monk of 
St. Edmonsbury, wrote a poem which he dedicated to 
the admirers of the game royal at chess, irom which the 
following extract is preserved by Dr. Hyde : — 

To all folkys vertuoiise 

That ffentil bene, and amerouse, 

Whum love the fair pley notable, 

Of the chesse, most delytable, 

Whith all her hoole full entente, 

To them this fooke y wiU presenter 

Where they shall fynde and son aaoone 

How that I nat yore agoone, 

Was of a Fers so fortunat. 

Into a comer drive and Maat. 

The last twp lines become intelligible if we read them 

thus, " The king was by a fortunate queen (of the ad- 

vcrsary,) driven into a comer of the chess-board and 

cheek-mated." We introduce the quotation however to 
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show that Mr. Douoe is not eonrect in supposing it <<not 
possible to trace the term ftrs in the English language 
beyond the time of Chaucer*." But the term queen 
seems to have come into general use by the year 1474, 
when Caxton printed the second edition of his Book on 
Chessy for he describes the queen in the followmg 
terms : — ** Thus ought the queue be maad. She • ought 
to be a fayr lady, sittyng in a chayer, and crowned with 
a corone on her head, and cladde with a cloth of gold, 
and above furrid with ermynes." We also find the 8am§ 
term continued in the reign of Henry the Seventh, as 
appears from a passage in the Vulgaria of W. Horman, 
printed at London, 1619* "We shoulde have II 
kyngis, and II quyens, IIII alfjms, IIII knyghtis, IIII 
rokis, and XVI paunys." 

Mr. Madden thinks that from the pieces found in the 
Isle of Lewis f , and also by the set of chess-men belong- 
ing to Charlemagne, of the eighth, or beginning of the 
ninthi century, the very early appearance of the queen 
on the European chess-boards is proved, and conse- 
quently we must reject the theory which asmbes this 
introduction to the French, from the tocied similarity 
between Fierce, or Fers, and the Persian Pherz. That 
it is to the Greeks we should rather" ascribe the merit 
or blame of metamorphosing the minister into the queen, 
and, by that means, of introducing so strange an ano- 
maly as the promotion of a foot-solcfier to be a lady." Mr. 
Harrington also observes, " Another impropriety arises 
from &e pawn*8 becoming a queen^ when he hath 
reached the last square of the adversary's camp; as it is 
a suitable reward to the patpn (or foot-soldier) to make 
him a general, if he penetrates so far through the ene- 
my's troops ; but certainly no prowess on his part can 
entitle him to be transformed into a queen." 

Dr. Hyde states, that in Poland and Russia the chess- 
queen is sometimes called the old tcofnan, or nurse. 

The Bishop. Among the Persians and Arabs, the 
original name of this piece was PJl, or Phil, an ele- 
phant; under which form it was represented on the 
eastern chess-board. It appears that the Spaniards 
borrowed the term from the Moors, and with the addi- 
tion of the article al, converted it into al/il, whence it 
became varied by Italian, French, and EngHsh writers 
into a^yP/, alferez, cUphilusy alfino^ alphino, alfierey 
aufin^ dtfyny awfyn, and alphyn* It is quite uncertain 
at what period the bishop first look the place fA the 
elephant. Mr. Madden brings together a number of 
authorities to show that the term bishop was in use so 
early as the eleventh or twelfth century. It was in 
common use in the time of' Elizabeth, as appears from 
Rowbotham's Pleasaunt and icittie Puttee of the 
CheasU renewed, 12mo, London, 1562. He says of it, 
" The Bishoppes some name Alphins, some fooles,^and 
some name tnem princes: other some call them Archers, 
and thei are fashioned accordinge to the wyll of the 
wdrkemen:" and again. Of the bishop, or archei*: "In 
the auncient tyme of the Frenchmen named him Foole, 
which seemeth vnto me an improper name, llie Span- 
iardes named him Prince, with some reason; and some 
name him Archer;" and, of its form among the English, 
he tells us, " The Bishoppe is made with a sharpe toppe,^ 
and cloven in the middest, not muche vnlyke to a 
bishop's myter." 

The French, at a very early period, called this piece 
Pol, an evident corruption of Pil» Hence, also, the 
French name for the piece Fou, or the fool, a natural 
perversion of the original, when we consider that, at the 
time it was made, the court fool was a usual attendant 
on the king and Queen : or, as Mr. Barrington observes, 
" This piece, standing on the sides of the king and 

*'Chaac«r thus introduces the piee« in question: 
She stele on me and toke mj iSaers, 
And when I s«we mj feevs awaj, 
Alas, I couth* no leuger^y! 

t. 8ee Aifimfay Jfo^ajv^, toL stfli, p. f7, 6<K 



queen, some wag of the times, from this circumstance, 
styled it Tlie Pool, because anciently royal personages 
were commonly thus attended, from want of other means 
of amusing themselves." 

It is difficult to say why this piece should have been 
named the archer, unless, as Mr. Douce remarks, 
" Archers were formerly the body-guards of monarchs, 
and might have been thought, by some, more proper 
personages in the game of chess than fools, especially if 
they were inclined to give it a military turn." This piece 
has also been called the Secretary. The Russians and 
Swedes retain the original appellation of Elephant; the 
Germans call it Laufer, or the Leaperf from the ancient 
mode of taking over an intervening piece ; and the Poles 
call it Pop, Papa, or Priest. The Icelanders and Danes 
appear always to have called it Biskup, or Bishop. 

The Knight. This piece has been subject to little 
or no variation. It is likely that in early times the 
knight was represented on norseback, and hence the 
piece has often been called the Horse., On the Eu- 
ropean board this piece denoted the nobility; but Dr. 
Hyde states, that among Charlemagne's chess-men it is 
represented under the form of a centaur. From the 
peculiar leap of this piece the Germans call it the 
Springer; the Russians continue to call it the Horse, 



Religion is the key-stone of the arch of the moral univene. 
On religion are founded those sublime relations which exist 
between the visible and the invisible world, — those who stiU 
sojourn here, and those who have become citizens of the 
country beyond us. It is the poesy of existence, — the.basb 
of all high thought and virtuous feeling, of charities and 
morals,— and the very tie of social existence. — F. 



All the generous and tender affections acquire a new chaim 
in alliance with religious ideas, in the same manner as 
objects, beautiful in themselves, receive a new lustre when 
a pure light is thrown u^on them. Filial piety becomes 
more touching in those children who pray with lervour for 
the preservation of the life of a mother ; and let a pious 
courage but guide the visitor of the sick, and he becomes 
the angel of consolation, as he vbits the abodes of misery* 
Even virtue itself does not receive its celestial impress^ 
exo^ in alliance with religious sentiments. — ^F. 



FAITH AND HOPR 

O Thou I who for our fallen race 

Didst lay thy crown of gloty by, 
And quit thy heavenly dwelliug-place. 

To clothe Thee in mortality; 
By whom our vesture of decay, 

Its frailty and its pains were worn ; 
Who, sinleas, of our sinfiil clay 

The burdeuB and the griefs hast borne ; 
Who, stidnless, bore our guilty doom. 

Upon the cross to save us bled. 
And who, [triumphant from the tomb, 

Captivity hast captive led,— ^ 
Oh ! teach thy ransomecl ones to know 

/Thy love who diedst to set them free; 
And bid their torpid spirit glow 

With love, which centres all in Thee ; 
And come, triumphant Victim I come, 

r the brightness of thy holy love, 
And make this earth our purchased hom^ 

The image of thy courts above. 
Dimly, O Lord ! our feeble eyes 

The dawning rays of gloiy see; 
But brightly shall the morning rise 

Which bids creation bend to Thee. 
Rise, Sun of Righteousness I and shed 

Thy beams of scorching light abroad ; 
That earth may know (her darkness fled) 

Her King in Thee, Incarnate Godl 
And oh ! while yet thy mercy speaks. 

So may the words of love prevail, 
That when the mom of Judgment breaks, ^ 

Manif may thine appearing haiL 

Labt Flora Hastzkob. 
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COWRIES. 




What can be more wondorfbl than to view nature in all her irregtdari- 
ties and sports, in her Tarietj of sheys ; such a diiTerence of colour and 
figure do they form, — flat, concave, long, lunated, drawn round in a circle, 
the orbit cut in two ; some are seen with a rising on the back, some smooth, 
•ome wrinkled, toothed, striated, the point varionalT intorted, the mouth 
pointed like a dagger, folded back, bent inwards! All these creatures, and 
many more, furnish at once noveltj, elegance, and speculation. While I 
thus contemplated nature she wrought in me a persuasion that I should look 
upon nothing as incredible that related to her .^ — Pliny. 

The great abundance of these very beautiful shells 
has rendered them less esteemed than they deserve to be, 
and has led us to pass them by for the more rare, but 
not less remarkable, specimens of our cabinets. The 
family of molluscs, to which cowries, belong is calledby 
conchologists Ct/prtBtdce, and is well known in commerce 
from one of the species being used in many parts of the 
East instead of money. Cowries abound in several parts 
of the Old and New World, but are most numerous, 
and attain the greatest size, in hot climates. They are 
especially abundant in the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelafyo, and are fished for by a curious process of which 
we shall presently speak. 

Situated directly in the route of ships coming from 
Europe and bound for Ceylon, is an extensive coral chain 
of innumerable isles and reefs, extending from north to 
south for a distance of 466 geographical miles, though 
in breadth it is not thought to exceed, in any part, 48 
miles. This remarkable barrier of isles, which spreads 
out over so large an extent of the western face of India 
and Ceylon, was one of the earliest discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the Eastern seas, and considering the 
situation it occupies, and the dangers to which it exposes 
those who navigate in its vicinity, has been singularly 
little known and explored until within a short period* 

These islands are called the Maldivasy or McUdiueSy the 
word mai in the Malabar language signifying a thousand, 
or an uncountable number, and diva, an island. John 
de Barros tells us, that although there are openings in this 
group, from ^ve to twenty leagues wide, yet in other 
places it is so crowded as to give the idea of a half- 
drowned orchard, the depth of the water in the intervals 
being, however, sufficient for the largest vessel, while the 
space in them is not sufficient for her yards and sails. 

The productions of the Maldive Islands are minutely 
enumerated by the above author, and among them he 
mentions cowry shells as being very abundant and beau- 
tiful. Indeed, the particular kind of shells used as 
money are chiefly found among these islands, and con- 
stitute their principal article of export. They are also 
found in the Philippine Islands, and on the coast of 
Congo. The method of fishing for cowry shells is as 
follows. The branches and leaves of the cocoa-nut (also 
abundant in these islands), are lashed together in bundles 
about the size of a wheat-sheaf, two of which constitute 
what is called a balsuy or float. On these balsas the 
natives take a number of trot lines, with short threads 
attached to them at every five or six inches, to each of 
which a bit of moat is firmly tied as a bait. The shell- 
fish, both cowries and other valuable sea species, swallow 
these baits, knot and all, and are hauled up by the trot- 



line till the balsas have a sufficient load, when they are 
paddled on shore, and the shells buried in the earth till . 
the decomposition of the fish within them^ is completed 
They are then thoroughly washed, and are fit for export- 
ation. Another method is spoken of by some authors, 
as that by which cowries are obtained. The fishing for 
them -is said to be the occupation of women, after the 
period of the high tides, who take them in baskets, together 
with a quantity of sand, which is washed out, and the 
shells heaped together on the shores until the fish die. 
Both methods are probably pursued as occasion offers. 

The value of cowries as currency varies in different 
countries. On the coast of Africa, and along the banlu 
of the Niger, they are worth from fifty to sixty pounds a 
ton, and in the vicinity of the river just named they form 
the only currency. In England the value of cowries is 
about twenty pounds the ton. 

The natural history of the cowry is rendered inte- 
resting by the manner in which the shell is formed, 
and the power possessed by the fish of quitting iti 
habitation whenever it becomes inconvenient, and of 
forming a new dwelling of more capacious dimen- 
sions. . Besides the organs belonging to other animals 
with univalve shells, the cowry has two wide, mem- 
braneous appendages at the sides of the body, with 
which it can completely cover itself, and which contri- 
bute greatly towards the formation of the shell. The 
very thin and brittle substance which constitutes the 
inferior part of the shell, is, like other shells, the result of 
a secretion from the body of the animial ; but there is a 
distinct operation by which the exterior layers of 
enamel are formed, and this is by the use of the append- 
ages or wing^. In the first stages of their growth 
cowries are thin and transparent, but they gradually 
acquire solidity by means of the external layers of 
enamel which the animal successively applies. These 
layers appear to be a translation from the wing^s, and 
have such markings as clearly to show, on the convex 
surface of the shell, the manner in which they are 
formed. The longitudinal line, which divides the shell 
into two unequal parts, is made by the junction of what 
we have called, for want of a better term, the wing-s of 
the animal, and plainly indicates, by the faintness of the 
tint, that the colouring juice was deficient in that part 

The most singular part of this animal's history, how- 
ever, is its ability to quit the shell at any time when it is 
found desirable to do so, and to form another better 
suited to its increasing size. Even while the animal is 
forming its shell for the first time, its own growth makes 
the labour almost a vain one, for by the time the shell is 
finished, as it admits of no subsequent enlargement, it is 
scarcely fitted for the bulk of its occupant, and is there- 
fore soon deserted. As the body of the animal is of a 
consistence between the tendinous and the mucilaginous 
it is probably no difficult operation to disengage itself 
from the shell. This being effected, the tender creature 
is immediately exposed naked and defenceless to the 
action of the saline element by which it is surrounded. 
But the hinder parts of the body soon begin again to 
furnish their testaceous matter, which concretes upon the 
surface, and at length the shell appears of the con- 
sistence of paper, and the mouth, which at that time is 
very wide, soon contracts to its proper shape. The 
teeth which are seen at the edge of the mouth, together 
with the beautiful enamel forming the opaque and 
highly polished surface, are alike produced from and 
by the action of the wing-like appendages ; the spots 
which adorn this enamel in the full-grown specimens, 
make the different species of cowry the more easily dis • 
tinguishable from each other. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF COINS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 




nDAUJON OOMKEMOBATIirO THB TICTORT OF HBRCTTLB8 OTBB THB UARnBS. 
(From the Earl of Pembroke't Colkoilon.) 



Thk Medcl, futhfbl to ite charge of fame, 

Throogb climeB and ages, bean each Ibnn and name ; 

In one abort view sutrjeded to oar eje, 

Gods, Emperors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties He.— Pops 

Introductiok. 
A PROLONGED attention to the study of antiquarian objects 
generally affords a theme for laughter and derision, to those 
who expect palpably beneficial results from every intellectual 
exertion. A long-continued study of one object or set of ob- 
jects prejudices the mmd in fiivour of it, causes the student to 
speak with enthusiam on his &yourite subject, and disposes 
him to undervalue other ment^ employments. Hence, the 
Dopular estimate of the value or a pursuit being often 
founded on the exhibition of excess on the part of its votaries, 
18 naturally mixed up with ridicule ; and no subject pCThaps 
18 so open to the attacks of the satirist as antiquities : — ^their 
real value can only be i^preciated by consic^rable study ; 
and as they do not appear to offer any immediate relation to 
the happiness or convenience of mankind, they are disre- 
garded: but the historian, the architect, the artist, the 
man of literature, and the man of taste, all derive inestima- 
ble advantages from the records of past ages ; and, by a &ith- 
ful interpretation of them, these advant^es are given to the 
world : so that our conduct for the future may be to a certain 
extent euided by the experience of the past. 

We have thought it necessary to preface our account 
of Ancient and Modern Coins witli this apology, in 
order to predispose the Reader in fisivour of a really useful 
subject. In our motto, the Poet expresses, in his usual 
concise langua^, some of the uses or coins ; we shall en- 
deavour to avoid the abuse of them which called forth the 
censure from the same satiric pen : — 

Witb sharpened sigbt pale antiquaries pore. 
The inscription talue, but the rust adore: 
This, the blue Tarnish, that, the green endears, 
The sacred rust of twice ten hundred jears. 
To gain Pescennins one employs his schemes ; 
One granw a Cecrops in ecstatic dreams ; 
Poor Vaaiiis, long with learned spleen devoured, 
Can taste no pleasure since his shield was scoured. 

When a person is looking over a collection of coins, he 
frequently expresses surprise at their comparative values, 



which, judging from his every day use of money, appear 
often to have no sort of relation to the modem system of 
exchanges : — a silver coin is often of more value than one 
of gold ; and a brass coin fetches perhaps a higher price than 
either. The difficulty, however, disappears as soon as we 
begin to look upon a cabinet of medals, not as a treasure of 
money, but one of knowledge ; and not for charms in the 
gold, but in the figures and inscriptions which adorn it. 
Thus, Addison well remarks: — *^The intrinsic value of an 
old coin does not consist in its metal, but in its erudition ; it 
is the device that has raised the species ; so that at present 
an (w or an obolus may carry a higher price than a amariuB 
or a drachma: and a piece of money that was not worth a 
penny fifteen hundred years ago, may be now rated at fifty 
crowns, or perhaps a hundred guineas." 

So anxious have many antiquarian writers been, to state 
in the fullest possible terms the usefulness of the study of 
ancient coins, that it becomes a matter of some difficulty to 
select those more obvious aids to history and art, which thb 
study has supplied. Addison, however, in his pleasant 
dialogue on the subject makes one of hb characters express 
himself in terms sufficiently concise for quotation ; so that 
we select the passaged The uses of old coins are inquired 
after; when Philander says: — "The first and most obvious 
one, is the showing us the faces of all the great persons of 
antiquity. A x^abinet of medals is a collection of pictures 
in miniature. Juvenal calls Ihem very humorously 
Concisum argentum in titulos, faciesque minutas*. 

** You here see the Alexanders, Cesars, Pompeys, Trajans, 
and the whole catalogue of heroes; who have many of them 
so distinguished themselves from the rest of mankind, that we 
almost look upon them as anoUier species. It is an apeeable 
amusement to compare in our own thoughta the race of a 
great man with the character that authors have given us of 
him, and to try if we can find out in his looks and features 
either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper, that discovers 
itself in the history of his actions. We find, too, on medals 
the representations of ladies that have given occasion to 
whole volumes, on account only of a iaee. We have here 
the pleasure to examine their looks and dresses, and survey 

* Silytr stamped with titles and mfadaknre portrait^ Q [^ 
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at leisure tfcose beauties that have soioetiines heen th« 
lumui£M^ or tbeMiseiy, of Hrhok kingdoms. Nor do yovL 
omy meet the fates of fucb as an fiunous in history, but of 
•everal whose names are not to be found anywhere except 
on medals. Some of the emperors, for example, have had 
wives, and some of them children, that no authors haT« 
mentioned* We are, therefore, obliged to the study of coins 
for having made new discoveries to the learned, and 
given them information of such persons as are to be met 
with on no oUier kind of records. . . . ** You have 
on medals a lons^ list of heathen deities, distinguished from 
each other by their proper titles and ornaments. You ses 
the copies of the sevena statues, that have had the politest 
nations of the world fiill down before them« You have here, 
too, several persons of a more thin and shadowy nature, as 
Hope, Constancy, Fidelity, Abundance, Honour, Yirtoe, 
Eternity, Justice, Moderation, Happiness,— and in short, a 
yrhole creation of the like ima^ary substances. To tliese 
you may add the genies of nations, provinces, cities, high- 
ways, and ihfi like allegorical beings. In devices of Uiis 
nature one sees a pretty poetical invention, and may oftcsi 
find as much thought on the reverse of a medal, as in a 
canto of Spenser." 

Another author* has well observed, — ** From thd same 
source we derive a knowledge of many customs of a more 
private nature : of the ceremonies which accompanied their 
marriages and funerals : of the various sacrifices which they 
performed in privacy and retirement : a sort of information 
which deserves all the attention the antiquarian can b^tow 
upon it : for while the greater and more public customs ffive 
the general outh'ne of # pe<^lc, these point out many nicer 
features in their character, represent their particular indi* 
nations and &vourite pursuits, and transport us into the 
most delightful scenes of domestic life. 

^' There cannot, perhaps, be a more certain test of the real 
state of pNerfection, to which the fine arts in general have 
advanced in any country, than the beauty of their medals. 
The unrivalled elegance of the Greek medids, the propriety 
of their design, and the spirit of their execution, are sufficient 
to convince us that, amongst a people who could produce such 
perfect models in a particular aot, every other ornamental art 
must have flourished in the highest q>lendour : nor shall we 
hesitate to pronounce, upon comparing the medals of Rome 
with those of her provinces that the arts of the capital had 
not extended theur influence to every part of that rast 
raapire. 

^'The medals of the Greek cities preserve some fiunt 
traces of Grecian jurisprudence as well m the public decrees 
and conventions, as in the private ordinances which they 
record. To the civil institutes of the Romans their medals 
are the most certain guides : for every law which the interest 
of private families procured for the people, for every decree 
of an emperor, which was calculatea to promote the welfieure 
of the empire, the senate adopted this as the best mode of 
expressing their gratitude, and delivering the remembrance 
of it to future ages. The study of the civil law, therefore, 
has always been found to have a great connection with the 
study of medals, and to receive illustration fix)m them in 
many of its most abstruse parts." 

SECTION I. 

MBDAIS AND COIKS DUTINOUISHED— MSTAIS 09 WHICH THBT 
▲RB HADE — PSCULUJUTIBS OF COINING — BIZBS^-PABTS OV 
A MBOAL— ^SUBJECTS OF MEDALS ^PO^RAITS — RKVBBSBI 
OF HEDALS—BBHABKABLB COINS— TITLBS ON COINS AND 
MBDAL8. 

By the term medal we are to understand a piece of metal 
in form of a coin, designed to preserve to posterity the por- 
trait of some great man, or the memory or some illustrious 
action. Coins, in the ordinary intercourse of life, serve the 
pimwses of exchange, and are the representatives of value. 
When they cease to serve this office, and are still treasured 
up, they come under the denomination of medals; so that, 
in thb paper, the two terms. Coins and Medalb, will be 
treated of synonymously, unless otherwise specified. 
^ The metals 01 which medals and coins have been in all 
times ordinarily made, are gold, silver, and copper: under 
this last head, are included all the braes coins which have 
come down to our times, as well as those of copper. Other 
substances have been used by different nations, for money; 
such as leather, wood, shells, beads, &c., but with these we 
have nothing to do. 
In order to estimate the fineness and purity of gold, the 
• Hall, Ojfford Prise Ettay on MedaU, 



pound Trpv is conaidavefl to be divided into tweaty-im 
parts, called carats, and each eant Into Ibar mrfnt. 

The most ancient gold coins, which kn tbom of lydu, 
and other etates in Asia Minor, are not of the purest goE 
Some of the very ancient coins are formed of a conmouod 
of gold and silver, called eleetrum; one pari s^d, aad fimr 
silver. But very fine gold coins b^gan to be formed hjc 
360, by Philip, King of Macedon; fix)m the gold obtamed 
from the mines of Philippi, in Thrace. The coins of Alex- 
ander and of succeeding princes are also beautiful^ecimm 
of ancient coining; those of the Ptolemies of £^ypt an 
twenty-three car^ three grains fine ; or only i*, part idloy ! 
The Roman gold eoina^ is very pure from tne earhot 
times, and eontinaed so till the reign of Severus, a.d. 211. 
The proportion of alloy, that is, an inferior metal, such as cop- 
per, mixed with the gold, in order to harden it, was various 
m different countries, and has varied much in differait 
affes: but in general, the ancient sold coins had not mon 
than v\ part alloy. The Romans, however, in the later ag«i 
first began to considerably debase the precious metals. 

The most ancient silver was also leas pure than that of 
racceeding times, and particularly so with the Greeks. The 
Roman silver was likewise inferior to ours; and very bttd 
silver began to be nut out in the reign of Severus. It is 
thought that the silver coins of JSgina, having on one eide 
a turtle, or tortoise, and showing the rude marks of the 
coiner's blows on the other,^are the most ancient known. 

The brass of the ancients, when good, which is rather 
uncommon, consisted of two sorts; the red, or what they 
^ed Cyprian brass,— «>. copper; and the yellow, or brass. 
With the Romans, brass was double the value of copper; 
and the Greeks probably followed the same rule. 

The ancients nad also numerous coins made of mixed 
.metals. The first sort was that of the eUdrum, just meo- 
tioned. The next were those of CortfOhian brass, which 
depended upon certain qualities or proportions in which the 
oopper and zinc were mingled to produce the brass. Of 
Egyptian coins struck under the Roman emperors, some 
were at first of good silver ; but by degrees they degenerated 
mto a metal called by the French potin,—^ mSxture of 
copper and tin with a fittle silver. Some coins were made 
of what is now called poC-metal, or bell-metal. A comage 
of brass mixed with silver was authorised by the Roman 
state about a. d. 260. The ooins spoken of by some writere, 
of lead or copper, plated with gold or silver, are supposed to 
have resulted from Roman foigery; but leaden coins haT« 
been found of undoubted antiquity. An ancient writer in- 
forms us that tin money was issued by Dionysius, on© of the 
Sicilian tyrants; but no such coins have oeen discovered, 
though medals of lead have been found of the imperial sort; 
but these are chiefly trial-pieces, to enable the artist to ju(ke 
of the progress of the die. Lastly, some medals were com- 
posed of two different metals, not by melting them together, 
but either by nlatinff over brass or hx)n with silver, or by 
laying a rim of a different metal round the edge of a medal: 
the former was a sort of fidse money, which had its oriirin 
during the triumvirate of Augustus. 

None of the ancient money was cast in moulds, except 
the most ancient and very huge Roman brass, commonly 
called weights; neither did the ancients impress legends on 
the edfl|es of thefar money, as often done on modem coln% 
particularly on the crown and half-crown pieces of the last 
century; but some of thefar pieces are found crenatedy i.*. 
notched round the edges. This Is the case with some of the 
Svrian coins, with some of the Roman consular, and a few 
other early ones: the chief object of it was to prevent fo^ 
gery. 

Medals may likewise be disthiguished by their sizes. The 
sizes of ancient medals are from three inches to a quarter of 
an inch hi diameter. Those of the largest size are commonlr 
calM medallions. The others are usually ranked into lofyi, 
middU, and smaU; and the dass is determined not so much 
by the breadth and thickness of the medal itself, as by the 
size of the head that is stamped upon it. The shime of 
medals is rather eUlptical, or not perfectly round. The firet 
regular Greek coins were small pieces of silver, whUe the 
Roman were huge masses of copper : the former were struck, 
the ktter cast m moulds. The fronti^iece shows a medal- 
lion belonging to the heavy braai species. It cannot be 
hvter than the time of Servius Tullhis. who governed Rome 
about 550 b.c. This klnp coined nothfaig but brass. The 
piece in question is of the actual size represented m our 
cut, and weighs nineteen ounces and three quarters. It was 
proUbly cast in a mould.n^p^ u^ i^O 

The subject of it is^ Hj^uLfa andthb Habpy. This 
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hero is held out by ike ancients as a true pattern of virtue 
and piety ; and as nis whole life was employed for the com- 
' men benefit of mankind, we need not be surprised that his 
effigy should be foand upon coins and medals. He seems to 
have flourished aSoni 1230 ^ears B.a The twelve labours of 
Hercules are well known in Profane History. His sixth 
lubour seems to have conrasted io ridding the neighbourhood 
of the lake Stymphahis, in Arcadia, where was a town of 
the same name, of a number of voracious birds, like cranes or 
storks, which led upon human flerii. The poets frequently 
represent them as winged monsters, having the face of a 
woman, with the body of a vultoDs^ and their feet and 
fingers armed with sharp claws. 

The medallion at the head of our paper is evidently 
intended to eommemoiste the victovy of llefVales o^er these 
bein^ On the one side is Hereales clothed (as usual) with 
the iMcin of the Nemcan lion,-— the result of his first laboiff. 
On the other side is a Harpy. It has been weU nemsrked 
that Harpies are for the most part badly represented by the 
similitude of cherubs, with a fall and young hnman fiMe» 
Acoordinff U> Collina^s Dtdumafy^ ** they are feigned to be 
fowls witn a vir^'s Jbce, and bear's ears, their bodies like 
vultures, and their hands Hke their crooked talons." Our 
medallion marks the harpy as afinsi; — it gives the beak of' 
the vuliure — ^the humtm eye — ^the eaprs of Uie bear-^-vad on 
the breast, the shaggy jtatheriM of the large bird. The 
picked points npon Ulo nape of'^the neck seem to denote 
somewhat of a low-seaied crest*. 

The/Mif^ of a medal are the two mdes, of which one is 
called the /m«, h&ad^ or obverse; the other is termed the 
reverse. On each side is the areay or fields which is the 
middle of a medal; the rim, or border; and tiie exergue, 
which is beneath the ground whereon the figures repre- 
sented ore placed. On each of the two sides are mstinguished 
the type, and the legend or inseription. The type, or device, 
is the figure represented ; the legend is the writing, espe- 
cially that around the medal; though in the Greek meoals 
this writmg is frequently in the area, and is called the 
inscription. 

That which is in the exergue is often no more than some 
initial letters, the meaning of which is not always very 
plain : but it most usually contains either the date of the 
coin, i.e., in what consulship of the emperor it was struck, 
if a Roman coin, and sometmies it signifies the place where 
it was struck, and to which the coin projjerly belonged ; at 
other times, perhaps the name of a province is impressed, 
the reduction of which the medal is aesiapaed to celebmte. 

On the fieu^es of medals are commoxuv the portraits of 
great and illustrious persons; usually, but not always in 
profile. The coins of the Macedonian kings are the most 
ancient of any yet known, on which porbiaits are found; 
and Alexander 1., who lived about 480 b.o., is the earliest 
monarch whose medals have been discovered. Hien follow 
the kings and queens who reigned in Cynrus, Sicily, &c.; 
then the series of the kinss of Egypt, ^ria, &c., which 
extends from the time of Alexander the Great to Uie birth 
of Christ, including a period of about 380 years. The last 
series of ancient kings descends to the fourth century of 
the Christian era. The nortraits on all these series of medds 
are accompanied with Creek writing. 

There is a very perfect series of medals of the Roman 
emperors from Julius Cssar, the first, to the destruction of 
Rome by the Goths; or even to a much later period, if the 
coins after this were not so rude as to destroy the b^uty of 
the series, though they enhance its completeness. Till the 
third century luter Christ, the fiu^s on Koman medals were 
represented in profile. After this, for some time, we see 
Grothic front hcea fiUinff the whole field of medals. 

The kings upon Greek coins have generally the diadem 
without any otner ornament. The fAde fisM^ is always pre- 
sented ; though upon very ancient Greek coins of cities, and 
Roman consular coins, fuU B^cesare found of ^m ^^ging relief 
and expression. Sometimes several heads are found on the 
same coin, either impressed on both sides, or only upon one. 
Sometimes two or more heads are found upon one side, 
while the other bears a reverse in the usual way: such 
heads are either advise, that is, opposite to each otner, fiiee 
to fiice ; or joined, both looking one way: of Uiis ktter sort 
are some of the finest Greek coins. Real portraits are some- 
times foimd joined with ideal ones: rach as, Carausius and 
ApoUoyPosthumus and Hercules; Canmsiueand Posthumui 
being names of living charaders, the others of Hftbukms 

* We are indebted for tliis axpknation k> Um Ber. £. Dolce, of iuftke 
Hotiae, near SaBsbury, an emineut local antiquazy. 



deities. Three heads are occasionally found on one tide: 
but all such coins are very rare and valuable. 

The chief ornament of medallic portraits is the diadem, 
called in Latin viUa. This was a riband worn abouttS 
head, and tied in a flowing knot behind ; in wcient times 
the simple but expressive badge of regal power. It ^peavs 
on the Greek medals of kings, from the earliest to theUtest 
ages, and is a decided sign of the portrait of a prince. It 
ooeurs likewise, but seldom, on some Roman consular coins. 
The Romans having for ages an utter abhorrence of any 
thing which savoured of kingly distinction, their emperors 
ventured not for two centuries to assume the diadem, though 
they wore the radiated crown peculiar to the gods. But^ 
in the time of Constantine, about a.d. 310, the diadem 
begmi to be worn, ornamented on either side with a row of 
pearls and various other decorations. The radiated down 
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was first used as a token of deification in the posthumous 
coins of an emperor ; but was soon put upon the emperors* 
heads, on their medals, during thefr life-time. The crown 
of laurel, the honourable distinction of conquerors, was 
afterwards worn, at least cm the medals, by'^ the Roman 
emperors from Julius Cesar. In later times, the laurel is 
held by tf hand above the head, as a mark of piety. Besides 
the diadcfm, the Greek princes sometimes appear with the 
hmrel crown. The Arsacid^, or kings of rarthia, wear a 
kind of sash round the head, with their hair in rows of curls 
like a wig. Tigranes, and the kings of Armenia, wear the 
tiaift* The successors of Alexander the Great assumed dif- 
ferent symbols of deity on the busts of their medals. The 
hefanet also appeara on coins, as on those of Macedon under 
the Romans^ which have Alexander's head sometimes 
ooreied with a helmet. It occurs also on some of the coins 
of Probus and Constantine : as also on a coin of Herod, 
king of Judfia, which circumstance was consideared as a mark 
of his pride and ambition. 
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The diadem also adorns the heads of the Gtesk cpeeos^ 
The queens of Egypt usually have the sceptre. The Ucnum 
empresses never appear with the diadem, the variety of theif 
head-dresses compensating for the want of it ; the minutest 
parts of which are often remarkable on their coins. Th^ 
bu«^ of an empress is sometimes supported by a crescent, 
which probably denoted that she was the moon as her hus« 
band was the sun, of the state. There are other 9|pnbolie 
ornaments of the head to be seen on some Roman coins ; the 
principal of which b the veil used in ^ consecration of an 
empeiorior empress : such coins are valuable for their rarity. 
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; The ** g^Iorv/' or circular line^ in later times usually put 
upon the neaJs of saints, was in old times apnlied to empe- 
ror^ and appears on some of their coins. The bust of a 
figure is the only part usually eiven on ancient coins; but 
sometimes half, or the whole, of the body; in which cases, 
the hands appear with some ensi^ of majesty in them : 
such as the globe, said to have been mtrodueed by Augustus, 
as expressing possession of the world ; the sceptre, some- 
times confounded with Uie consular staff; the roll of parch- 
ment, indicating legislative power; and the handkerchief, 
with which the emperor gave the signal at the public games. 
Some princes hold the thunderbolt, shewing that their 
power on earth was equal to that of Jupiter in heaven;; 
others hold an image of Victory. 

The reverses of medals contain figures of deities, at whole 
lengthy with their attributes and symbols ; public buildings 
and diversions ; allegorical representations ; civil and religious 
ceremonies; important events; figures of statues; plants, 
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animals^ and other subjects of Natural History'; magistrates 
with their' insignia; and, in short, ahnost every object of 
nature and art. Some reverses bear the portrait of the 
queen, the son, or the daughter of the prince who appears 
on the obverse : such coins are particularly valuable, because 
the^ identify the persona^ on the reverse to have been the 
wife, son, or daughter, ota particular prince, and thus help 
to a-ljust a series. Some medals have a portrait on each side. 

The ancient Athenian coins are remarkable for the 
coarseness of their engraving, and the figure of the owl on 
the reverse. The reverses of Roman coins have more art 
and design about them than the Greek ; but those of the 
Greeks excel in relief and worknumship. In the most 
ancient coins no reverse is found, except a rude mark struck 
into the metal, as of an instrument with four blunt points, 
on which the coin was struck. Soon after, by degrees, 
there appears some little form of a dolphin, or other ammal, 
inserted, within the rude mark, or in a liollow square. Next 
follows, perhaps, a perfect reverse of a horse, or ^e like, 
and all the ruae marks gradually disappear. Some of the 
Greek reverses are tn int€tgliOy that is, sunk ; not in cameoy 
that is, raised, or in relief. When complete reverses appear 
on the Greek coins, about 500 b.c., the> are of exquisite 
relief minute finish, and beautv. The very muscles of men 
and animals, are seen, and will bear inspection with the 
largest ma^ifying glass. 

, The subject of the revenes of Roman coins till about the 
year 100 b.c. was the prow of a ship, a car, or such like ; 
but about this time various . devices appear on their con- 
sular coins in all metals. The variety and beauty of the 
imperial Roman reverses are well known. Such as have a 
large number of figures within the area of the reverse, are 
much valued : there is a small gold coin, no larger than a 
fdxpence, containing on the reverse the ''Daughters of 
Faustina,"— twelve figures! There are others of a similar 
sort. Some also have small figures on both sides. 

The figures of gods and goddesses on Roman coins, usually 
have their names, as well as their peculiar attributes ; the 
names serving as a legend, when coupled with some expres- 
sive adjective, declaring the office or quality of the deity 
represented : but in the Greek coins, the name of the deity 
is not expressed, but left to the easy interpretation of fixed 
symbols. This remarkable difference is observable in the 
earliest coins of the two countries, on which only the bust 
of the deity is riven. The Romans have almost always the 
name; while the Greeks are satisfied with affording to each 
deity its distinguishing symbol. 

We now proceed to give an account of the symbols found 
on two remarkable coins, which are not immediately illus- 
tiated by a legend. 

In the reign of Arehelaus, King of Macedon, b.c. 840, 
there occurs on the reverse of a coin of that king, the head 



of a ^t, having only one horn. We have given two 
varieties of this coin. This sort of coins, having the square 
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qK>ken of before, is ancient ; and containing the one-homed 
goat referred to in the Sacred Book of Daniel, which, goat 
seems to have been a kind of crest of the Grecian king, 
wonderfolly corroborates the course of Scripture prophecy. 
The titles that are found on the faees of medals m 
usually titles of honour ; as Imperator (Emperor), Cnor 
Augwi^9 given to aU the Roman emperors after JuHus and 




eoni or antiooh zk itkia, with thb head or AuoviTirt. 

Augustus. The title of I>(>mtm», Lord, was first assomed 
by Aurelian, a.d. 270. Various other titles, epithets, and 
terms of dignity were assumed by the pride and ambition of 
the chief rulers of Uie Roman empire, until at last the tenna 
BASIAEYZ King, and AESnOTHS Despot, are found as 
l^nds upon their coins. Other titles are the names of 
officers ; as COS. for consul^ with a number annexed to it, 
signifying how many times the person had been thoi 
elected. TRIB. POT. the year of his tribunitial atOhmtg, 
the number beinff added to the preceding words. P.M. de- 
notes the office of Pantifex Mctximus^ or high priest : this 
title was taken by the emperors, and expressed among their 
other titles, firom Augustus to Constantme. 

On the rewrjBes of the large early copper coins there is 
only the word ROMA. Afterwards, on the reverses of 
what are called ^ consular coins," occur the peculiar desig- 
nations of public officers ; while the obverse Dears the head 
of a deity, generally without a legend. In time, the magis- 
trates put the head of some illustrious ancestor on the coins, 
with his name. Caesar, when made Peipetual Dictator, was 
the first Roman who put hb own head on his coins, with 
the legend of names and titles on the obverse, and not on Uie 
reverse, as before. Before this time the porUrait of no living 
personage appeare on a Roman medal ; and even the plan^ 
engraving on coins the names of great men and magistrates 
was only introduced about the year 80 b.c. 

" In the earliest and more simple days of Rome," (says 
Akerman in his NumismaHc Manual,) ^the portraits of no 
living personage appeared on the public money ; the heads 
were those of their deities, or some personage who had 
received divine honours. Julius Cesar was Uie first who 
obtained the express permission of the senate to place his 
portrait on the coins ; and the example was soon followed by 
others. The heads of Lepidus, and of Antony, appesr on 
their denarii, and even the money of Brutus with tne two 
daggers and cap of libertv, bears on the obverse the head of 
the man who killed his mend because he had assumed the 
regal power and authoritpr. We have no evidence, however, 
that tnis money, which is of great rarity, was struck with 
the knowledge and sanction of Brutus; and it is possible 
that it is a posthumous coin." 

Medals are sometimes dug up singly, or in small numbers, 
where they seem to have been thrown by accident, or rather 
to have been buried; but the principal stores of ancient 
coins are found in tombs, or m places where fear, avarice, or 
superstition had deposited them for the sake of security. 

SECTION II. 

COINS AKD MBDALS IX ▲ CABINET — ORBKK MHDAIJ&— TBSnt 
CHARACTSRISTICS— CIVIC AND MONARCHICAL— ORRBK IMFB- 
MAL COINS — ROMAN MEDALS^— CONSULAR AND IMPBRUI/— 
COLONIAL COINS— «OINS OP OTHER NATIONS— BRACTEATBS. 

Wb must now take a eorsoxy view of Msdalsi as a^ 
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ranfi^ in the cabinet of the antiquary, noticing, as we pro- 
ceed, the principles and rules which direct him in making 
such an arrangement. 

Greek Medals claim the first place in a cabinet, by 
reason of their antiquity and their workmanship. Coinacre 
began, perhaps, about 1000 b.c. — for before that time, weight 
was the only principle of estimating money, as we learn 
from the Scriptures and other ancient writings. The fol- 
lowing are the stages of the process of coinage : 1. Coins, 
or mere pieces of metal without any impression. 2. 
Those which have a hollow indented mark or marks on one 
side, and an impression in relief on the other : this sort of 
coinage was used from about 900 to 700 b.c. 3. Such as 
have an indented square divided into segments, with a 
small figure in one of the segments, the rest being vacant ; 
and impressions on the obverse as usual. This sort of coin- 
age lasted till about 600 b.c. 4. Those which are struck 
hollow on the reverse, while the obverse is in relief, usually 
with the same figure ; which coins are perhaps coeval with 
those of the last cla^. 5. Coins in which a square dye is 
used, either on one or both sides : these lasted till about 
420 B.C. 6. Complete coins, both as to obverse and re-, 
verse : such occur in Sicily, where the art was carried to 
great perfection as early as 490 b.c. 

The best informed antiquaries consider that the most 
ancient coins, as well of Greece as of other countries, are 
distin^ishable bv the following marks: — 1. They have a 
sort of oval, swelling circumference : — 2. Their letters are 
of an antique character: — 3. Part of tho legend is in the 
conmion style, while the next is retrograde :— 4. They have 
the indented square : — 5. The process of their coin^ is of a 
Bimple character :^^. Many of them are hollowed on the 
reverse, and have the image impressed on the front: — 7* 
The di^ess, symbols, &c., are often of the rudest design and 
execution. Among other coins which bear marks of great 
antiquity, are some Persian pieces, with the archer upon 
one side, and the hollow square upon the other. At one 
time, indeed, many of the coins and medals of Athens were 
square ; and all over Asia and Africa there once circulated 
not only square, but octagon money. A kind of square 
money of red copper, was used in France, in the time of the 
Emperor Hononus, a.d. 420. Though the Athenians pos- 
sessed mines of copper, yet they were so unwilUng to employ 
this metal as specif that they preferred grati^ring their taste 
or vanity hj cuttinff alver into such small pieces, that they 
were sometimes mistaken for scales of fishes. Gold was 
also very scarce at Uiis time, when a copper coinage had not 
yet been adopted. 

In the course of time, the Greeks acquired great 
elegance ; evincing strength, beauty, and relief in their im- 
pressions. The modem medallist distinguishes the early 
Ixreek medals into civic and monarchical; of cities and kinfs : 
those of cities being generally the most ancient. The civic 
medals are usually stamped on the obverse, with the head 
of the genius of the city, or of some favourite deity ; while 
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the reverse often presents some symbol used by the city, at 
the time when the piece was struck. The leeend contains 
the initii^la^ monogram, or whole characters of the name of 
the city. The civic coins interest by their variety, and are 
particulariy useful in elucidating ancient geography. They 
present us with a view of the customs, laws, and religion 
of ancient Cities; and likewise shew the wealth and power 
of eadi city and country. 

** In the types of some of the earliest Greek coins, we find 
a spirit and boldness both in design and execution, with 
which many of the more elaborate productions of modem 
times wHl not bear comparison. The rude and often mis- 
shapen lump of silver, upon which these types are impressed, 
contrasts most singularly with the wonderful freedom and 
spirit of the design. Armour, weapons,^ animals, plants, 
utensils, and the most graceful representations of the human 
figure appear in infinite and astonishing variety within a 



space so circiunscribed, that the artists of antiquity would 
seem to have sometimes vied, with each other in the produc- 
tion of the most striking representation within the smallest 
possible limits." — Akekman. 

The monarchical coins of Greece are often of the same 
construction with the civic ; only that they bear the name 
of the prince on the reverse. They usually have the bust 
of some deity in front ; and seldom the image of the prince. 
These coins chiefly interest by their portraits, and are im- 
portant in cleaxine up ancient Hbtory. The most ancient 
series is that of MAcedon, commencing about 500 b.c. By 
the time Philip II. became king, tne Macedonian coins 
began to be beautiful : those of Alexander the Great, about 
350 B.C., are wonderfiil ; for in his time the art seems to 
have attained its highest perfection. It is to the Greek coins 
that were struck before the cities and sovereignties of the 
Greeks were included in the Roman empire, that the 
highest praise of the best judges has been awarded. 
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The Grecian imperial coins are those which were strack 
when Greece formed part of the Roman empire : but it b 
usual to consider those Greek coins of cities, which have 
the head of an emperor or empress, as imperial Greek coins : 
while those which have no such impressions, are classed 
with Grecian civic coins, though struck under the Roman 
power. Of imperial Greek coins none occur in gold : but 
there are in silver, those of Antioch, Tyre, Sidon, and other 
trading cities in Uie then opulent and commercial cities of 
Western Asia : of this sort are the coins of Ephesus, many 
of which bear a representation of the celebrated temple of 
Diana, referred to in the nmeteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 
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The Greek imperial brass coins are very abundant. Those 
of Antioch, which commonly have a Latin legend on the 
obverse, and Gr^ek on the reverse, are so numerous as to 
furnish a series of almost all the emperors ; being apparently 
stmck for the purpose of paying the Roman forces in the 
East. 

We shall not attempt to specify the precise values of coins, 
whether Greek or Roman ; first, because it would be some- 
what tedious and uninteresting ; and secondly, because such 
values, in English money, are even now open to dispute. We 
must, therefore, c<mtent ourselves with observing, that as 
weiaht originally served for the principle of estimating money ; 
still, in settling very large sums weight continued to be taken 
as the standard, long after coined money came to be used. 
Hence the Mina and Talenttuny the former containing 100 
silver Attic drachms ; and the latter 60 mime, llie mina 
and talent were therefore estimated by weight : but of the 
coined money, there were three chief sorts ; — ^the obolus 
(brass) worth nearly l^d. Elnglish; the drachm (silver) 9d,; 
and the Philip (gold^ nearly 17*. 

The term <'Philip'^ became in the course of time ageneral 
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name of* gold money in Greece, for many years after 
Philip, Kine of Macedon, in whose reign such gold pieces 
were coined. But the values of the oholus, the drachm, 
and the Philip, were various in different states of Greece ; 
and there were likewise many multiples and divisions of the 
same. 

Roman Medals claim the next place in the cabinet of the 
antiquary. The first Roman coins were lai^ pieces of 
brass rudely impressed, and only on one side, with tne figure 
of an Ox, a ram, or some other animal ; whence money was 
termed pecuniae from the Latin word peeuSy cattle. In pro- 
cess of time this impression was changed to that of a bust 
of Janus upon the front, and the proW of a shi^ upon the 
reverse ; and Tor more general use, pieces of inferior weight 
and value were coined. 

The grand distinction which marks the Roman coins, 
considered as medals in a cabinet, lies between the Consular 
and Imperial, "the Roman consular coins seldom or never 
bore the names or titles of consuls till towards the close of 
that sort of government ; but they are nevertheless properly 
called consmar^ because they were struck in the consular 
times of Rome. Those of the later €U are also often caUed 
coins offamUieSy from the circumstance that the names of 
many of the principal families of Rome were placed upon the 
fields of the coins, — and they are always arranged alphabeti- 
cally in &milies, according to the names which appear on 
them. The brass consular coins are not very interesting ; as 
they consist chiefly of large unwieldy pieces, with types of in- 
sipid similarity. Few of them have any imagery or symbol. 
Such large pieces are generally kept in boxes apui^ by 
those who are well acquainted with them. We are told 
however, that the Romans at first coined in lead, and 
afterwards, in the reign of Numa, in copper, before using 
brass. Servius. Tullius made the as of brass, b.c 550. 
The silver coinage began at Rome about 266 b.c. The 
denarius was the first and last form which it assumed; 
for the other sizes are so scarce, that v^v few seem to have 
been struck. On the later consular medals is seen much of 
that fine personification afterwards displayed on the hnpe- 
rial coins. About 62 years after the coining of silver, gold 
began to be coined at Rome. Of the consular coina and 
medals in copper and brass^ thefe may be nearly 500 ; about 
3000 in silver ; and about 160 in gold. Most of the gold 
consular coins are of great beautjr and high value. 

The Roman imperial coins claim our attention more par- 
ticularly, owin^ to the extent of the Roman empire and 
our own connexion with it ; interesting us therefore as much, 
or more than those of our own country. These coins are 
often distinguished into those of the upper and lower em- 
pire : the upper empire commenced with Julius Caesar, and 
ended a.d. 260 ; the lower empire lasted from thence to the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, a.d. 1453. AH the 
imperial medals up to this date are usually reckoned among 
the antique; ana yet there are none of any considerable 
beauty later than the age of -Heraclius, who died a^d. 641 • 
After the time of Heraclius, Italy became a prey to the 
barbariana; 8» that the coins and medals which appeared up 
to his tZEDe, seem to finish the set or series of imperii 
medals. To thes^ however, are added the coins and medals 
of the Greek emperors who reigned at Constantinople, to a 
later date. The Grothic medals are likewise cosffidered t» 
make part of the imperial ones : they are so called, as having 
been struck in the times of the Gt>tns, and in the declension 
of the empire, and savoimng of the ignorance and barbarity 
of the age. 

The imperial series of brass coins begins of course, with 
Julius Caesar; but some elegance and variety were exhibited 
in this coin^e fifty years before Caesar's time. It is of three 
sizes; large, middle, and small. The large brass coins 
form a series of surprising beauty and vast expense. In 
this series the various colours of the patinay or oxidation, 
hfive the finest effect ; and the great size of the portraits and 
figures conspires to render it the most important of all the 
Roman coinage : so that it even exceeds tne eold in value, 
though the intrinsic value of each piece is only about two- 
pence English, The series of the middle brass coins exceeds 
that of the large brass, but has not such elegance of work, 
or of types. Many coins are common in this series, which 
are rare m the other ; and but very few examples occur to 
the contrary: hence this series is not so valuable as the first* 
There are, however, some rare and curious coins among 
them, particularly such as relate to the ancient history of 
this island, among which are some that personify the country 
Britannia, in a manner similar to what we have it on the 
copper coins of the present day. The small brass series has 



many curious corns, and particularly of the usurpers in Ihe 
latter days of the Roman empire. 
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The brass eoina are distinguished by the letters SO 
SmatiU Cansuko^-'hj a Decree, of the Senate; becanse the 
senate alone had the power of striking brass, while the em- 
peror himself had that of gold and silver. If, therefwe, 
the S.C. be found wanting on any brass coin, it is supposed 
that such coin was omce plated tor the purpose of forgery. 
The laige brass coins are of the size oi our crown-pieces; 
the middle brass ae of the size of our half-crowns; and the 
small brass coins are not bigger than our shillings, and are 
also smaDer. The smaU brass series extends from the 
beghining to the close ei the Roman Empire, or to abovt 

670 A.D. 

The silver imperial coins aro very numerous and various. 
This series is as complete as any, and of far cheaper purchase, 
as very few of the emperors are scarce in silver. Most types 
of even the large brass and the gold are fbund m the ^ver, 
which thus unites the advantage of all the metals. Some- 
times the silver and rold corns, as being of one siiM, are 
•truck from the same dye. But the imperial gold forms a 
series of wonderful beauty and perfection, attainable only 
by men of princely fortunes. In these the workmanship 
is carried to the greatest height ; and the richness of the 
metal is surpassed by that of the tvpes. As gold does not 
suffer from rust, the coins are for the most part in th© same 
state as they came from the mmt. Mr. Pinkerton infers 
that the number of Roman gold imperial coins may amount 
to 5000 ; the silver to 10,000; and the brass to 30,000; and 
that all the ancient couis together may reach to the number 
of 80,000: but this calculati<m, he says^ cannot be very 
accurate. 

We come now to the Colonial coins of Rome, As 
Roman colonies were settled in various parts of the empire, 
their coins have sometimes Greek, and sometimes even Punic 
le^nds ; thoiigh generally, the legend on one side of stich 
corns is Latin: but those with Latin legends only are 
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fer more numerous. The colonial coins are only in brass : 
some of them are elegant ; though most of them are rude and 
uninteresting. They begin with Julius Caesar and Anthony. 
The only British Roman colony which had its own coins, 
was that of Camalodunum, supposed to be Maldon or Col^ 
cheater, hi Essex. This species of com is one of Claudius 
about A-D. 50J011 thewerse is a team of oxen, with COL. 
CAMALODOTf. AUG. 

On the reverses of Roman colonial coins, easily distin- 
jraished by their rude febrfc, an^ the name of the colony on 
thein, commonly berinning wHh COL. where an ensfen 
stands alone, and without any persons, it shews a colony 
drawn from one l€^n ; but whevthe ensijgns or bannera stand 
together, they evmce the colony to hate be«i drawn from 
as many legions as there are ens^s. 

The subjomed is a representation of a coin belomrin? td 
Gatoa, one of the towns of the Decapolrs, of which we read 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. The DeiipoHs 
waseastward of the Lake of Tiberias, and Gadara was the chief 
city of the RomOTi province of Perea.! Tl^inhabitants, being 
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richp sent ambassadors to 
Yespasiaiiy when he adranced 
fttainst Judea, and gave up 
this strong city to him. The ' 
ship, which occurs so fre* 
^uentl;^ upon ancient coins, is 
indicative of commerce ; as c^- 
pears likewise on the Phoe- 
nician coin at p. 88, 

The Roman coins have been 
most extensively spread : some 
of them have been found in 
the Orkney Islands ; and they 
have likewise been discoverfd 
in great numbers in the most 
remote parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, at that time 
known. 

The Romans, at the commencement of their civil politj^, 
reckoned money by weighty as we observed before. Their 
chief coined money was the as in brass, the denarius in 
ailver, and the aureus in gold. The as was worth rather 
more than three SEirthings of our money, the denarius 
almost 8c7., and the aureus rather more than 2Qff. 

'*It has been well observed that the military genius of the 
KomanJs is never more apparent than in their medals : in the 
warlike emblems which are constantly to be found upon 
them : in tbe frequent representations of harangues to their 
soldiers : and of rewards tor military services. We are con- 
vinced by the same means of their extravagant superstition, 
from the frequent proofe of the deification of their emperors, 
consuls, and magistrates, of the superb temples which were 
erected to their nonoiir, and the sacrifices which were regu- 
larly paid to their memory." — Hall. 

We pass on now to make a few brief observations on the 
coins and medals of other nations, usually termed harbariany 
premising that, by ancient coins, all before the ninth century, 
or age of Charlemagne, are meant; all after that ^riod 
being deemed modem. No coins are found of Babylonian or 
Assyrian kin^; the oldest found in those narts being 
Persian, and similar to the Greek. The Greeks seem to 
have preceded the Phcenicians in coining money, as the 
oldest Phceniclan coins are not above 400 b.c. The great 
trading cities of Tyre and Sidon weighed their money; and 
coinage was long unknown in Egypt ; for the thin, broad 
pieces of gold found in the mouths of mummies, and put 
there for tne purpose of paying the passage of the souls into* 
the iufemal regions, have no mark upon them. India and 
China have no early coinage. The Lydian coins, therefore, 
seem to be the most ancient in Asia. 
Next to these are the Persian, well 
known hy the ram, under which 
figure that state is alluded to in 
Scripture, in the book of Daniel; as 
also by the archer. None of these 
coins can be older than 570 B.C., when 
the Persian empire began. The far 
mous Darics were issued by Darius 
Hystaspes, who began to reign 521 
B.C. They occur both in gold and silver, ana bear some resem- 
blance to the coins of -^ina, before mentioned. The 
Darics, from their extreme scarcity, are supposed to have 
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been melted down by Alexander the* Great for his own 
coinage, when he conquered Persia. The gold Darics were 
worth rather more than the English guinea, and were 
preferred throughout the East for tne fineness of their sold. 
There is a second series of the Persian coins ; that of the 
Sassanidft, which begins about a.d. 220. when Artaxerxes 
overturned the Partnian monarchy. The Parthian coins 
have all Greek l^ends, but the later Persian bear only 
Persian characters: they are laige and thin; with the 
king^B bust on one side, and the altar of Mithras on the 
other, generally with a human figure on each side. The 
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letters on Persian coins seem to partake of the ancient 
Greek, Grothic, and Alanic. The later Persian coins extend 
to the year a.d. 636, when Persia was conquered by the 
Arabian caliphs. 

The Hebrew shekels are of silver. They were originally 
didrachms (1*. {id.); but after the time of the Maccabees, 
about B.C. 140, when the Hebrew nation first struck money 
for itself, they were coined of tiie value of the Greek tetra- 
drachm, (2^. 6<f.) The brass coins with the Samaritan cha- 
racters^ are many of them earlier than the Christian era, but 
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were not currenc unlil after the return fromlhe'BabyloniBh 
Captivity, b.c. 536. Most of the Jewish corns have the 
spng on one side, and the vase on the other, as on the 
shekel; the sprig bearing reference to Aaron's rod that 
budded, and the vase to the censer of incense. 

The coins of the heathens were usually stamped with the 
symbols of their idolatrous worship, to use which was a 
source of continual affliction to the Jews. In the time of 
Simon they were released from this grievance ; and we find 
that on their own national coins, there is no representation 
of man or other creature upon it ;— no portrait of any per- 
eon, prince, or deity. In the annexed coin the ears of 
wheat are emblematic of the fertility of Canaan, and the 
tent refers to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
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There is also a curious old medal, which attests the truth 
of History, by referring to certain privileges which the Jews 
received from the Syrian monarcn in the time of Simon, 
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140 D.C. On the front, in the old Samaritan character, is 
** the fourth yeiaj* and on the reverse — ^**from the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem." 

The Phoenician coins, which begin to 
appear about 400 b.c., and of whicn we 
ffive one referring by the legend to the 
Sidonian goddess, Astarte, as also the 
Carthaginian, are rendered interesting by 
the ancient civilization and great power 
of those nations: their alphabets are 
nearly allied to the Syriac, (Jhaldaic^and 
Hebrew. Coins of Palmyra, the " Tad- 
mor in the 'wilderness" — or ** City of the 
Palms," have likewise been found with a similar mixed 
alphabet. The Tuscan coins are inscribed with a character 
connected with the old Greek and Latin. The ancient 
Spanish coins have a character belonging to old Greek, or 
Punic : they are ancient, and not all struck by the Punic 
colonies; for the legends are in different characters. The 
ancient coins of Gaul are also numerous, and many of them 
in base gold; but, unhappily, the most ancient have no 
legends at all. 

It seems that our ancient British ancestors used brass, 

app^ntly coined, as a superior metal, as more advanced 

, nations used gold ; and also iron rings for money, examined 

; and reduced to a^ certain weight. Rude coins of copper, 

' much minffled with tin, are ^equentlv found in England, 

, and are pernaps the.copper coins used by our forefathers in 

the davs of old. We have many coins of Cunobeline who 

; was king of the Trinobantes, and was educated at Rome, at 

the court of Augustus. ■ These coins of Cunobeline are the 

' only ones apparently ancient British. Most of them have 
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at least, CVNO on one side, with an ear of wheat, a horse, 
a kind of head of Janus, or some such symbol ; and often- 
times CAMV, thoui^ht to be the initials of Canuidolanum, 
the chief city of ms kingdom, on the other side, with a 
boar and tree, and a variety of other badges. 

It seems that, after the arrival of the Romans in this 
island, the Britons imitated them, coining both gold and 
silver, with the im^s of their kings stamped on them ; but 
when the Romans had subdued the kings of the Britons, 
they also suppressed their coins, and brought in their own, 
winch were current here from the time of Claudius to that 
of Valentinian the Youn^r, about 400 a.d. There are 
some coins of Antoninus Pms, about a.d. 150, the reverses 
of which present, as we before observed, almost the same 
type as that which we have on our present copper coinage. 

All the kings of France down to Charlemagne range in 
this division. Liuva I., who hesxa his reign a.d. 667, and 
. tlie other kings of the Western Goths in Spain, appear upon 
their coins, encircled with Roman characters. Other Gomic 
kings, who reigned in Italy iand other countries, after the 



&11 of the Roman empire in the West, likewise tue the 
Roman language in their coinage. They most commonly 
occur in tne size of medals, termed smaU bran. Many 
coins also occur with legends, which though meant for 
Latin characters, and in imitation of Latin coins, are 80 
perverted as to be illegible : such are, in general, termed 
oarharous medals. 

After the dissolution of the Roman empire, a species of 
coins termed bracteateSf was circulated in the newly formed 
European states. These were, as the name implies, pUOed 
coins, and belong properly to the middle ages, or what we 
have termed in this essay, the commencement of modem 
numismatics. 

Before quitting the subject of ancient ffieddU^ we Brasi 
notice some of a remarlcable character, which have been 
introduced into this paper. One of these was struck by 
the Senate in honour of Hadrian, the Roman emperor, 
about 190 A.D., in commemoration of the great benefits, 
which he had conferred on the empire. This medal is given 
at p. 86, and has for its legend—'* To the Restorer <? the 
world." 

Constantine the Great was the first Roman Emperor who 
received the rite of baptism. This was performed for him 
just before his death, which took plac«, a.d« 937. One of 
the coins struck upon this occasion, is given below : it re- 
presents on the obverse the emperor in ms robes^ crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, with the legend, " The Emperor 
Constantino, Pious^ Happy, August." On the reverse is a 
full length figure of him, cloaked, holding in his right 
hand a globe, and in his left a rod or wand, with the l^^end, 
*<To Constantino, the Pious, August, bom in Baptum.** 
The letters in the exergue are said to imply tiiat the medal 
was cokned at London^ but this is objected to. 
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Another medal struck in honour of Hadrian is given at 
the conclusion of this paper. Under this emperor, a rebellion 
against the Roman authority broke out in Judea, headed 
by the £unous impostor, Barchochab (Son of the Star), who 
set himself npfor the Messiah. This war lasted threeyears 
and a half. The Jews were completely subdued, and for- 
bidden to even enter the City ot Jerusalem. They imr- 
chased with money the liberty, not of entering the holy 
city, but only of looking at a distance on it, and ffoing to 
mourn its fisul and desolation. On the reverse of this medal 
b represented Judasa^ kneeling in submission to the emperor, 
and three children imploring mercy of him. 

In another Supplement, we shall enter upon Modxrn 
Coins and Medals, and continue the snbjtet down to the 
present time. 
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KNOLE IN KENT, 

ftf« vith m^estic wide, tho work of jMn^ 
ItM i«ver»nd firont (nt suuel j inaniion r»ar«| 
Within whoM ample space Uie eje surveys 
The labour'd excellence of fonner dajs ; 
The model whose perfections art supplies, 
Sculpture's light touch and Painting's deathless djes. 

Bokboooh's JTn^if. 

The stately mansion of Knole, or Knowle, in Kent, 
possesses much intrinsic interest, and by its great extent 
and the magnificence of its internal decorations attracts 
numerous visitors; it accordingly holds a distinguished 
place in the second volume of Mr. Nash*8 beautiful and 
instructive work« ilie Mwu¥a^$ ^f l&# OM iVo&iM> 
Throug)^ the kindpeaa and Uberahty of its poaaessor; 
the public euriosity is gratified with a view of the house 
and gn^unda. and as this mansion stands at no great 
distance IVqqi the metropolia, it forms a most attractive 
object of interest to numbers. The house is erected 
rincips^lly in the Eliaabethan atyle of architecture, and 
as an advaQtage over many of the other aeata of the 
nobility, owi^g to the situation it oecupiee on a com* 
mandiug and healthy eminenoe, Qear the town of 
SevenoMta^ The building itself coveie a apace of ground 
said to be nearly three acres and a qoartef, and the 
park is very extenaive viA beautifully varied in its fea- 
tures. Tti^re is a luxunant growth oi timber, especially 
of oak and beeek tl*ees» for which the soil is naturally 
adapted; the girlti elone of these venerable oaks is no 
less than thirty feel. Much assiduity and. taste have 
been dispbyed in tl^ arraogement of the plantations ; 
the treea are not diapoaed in solitary clumps, but in broad 
and undubting OMssde, which rise and fall with the 
varying m^ure of Ike surface. 

Two points of view in thia »oUe park are particularly 
recommended to the attention of the visitor: the one 
from the m^ of a valley which lies in a south-west 
direction fipom the house; the other from a rising ground 
in the same valley. The first view presents a grove of 
majestic tieea lising on each side ; many of them beeches 
of the brgesl si;Be, and feathered to the bottom; the 
mansion* with its towers and battlemeols^ and a back* 
ground of hills covered with wood, ten&inating the viata. 
— The oJ^her view is of a vacy diflbffanl deacriptioa: on 
gaining the summit of the hill, a prospect of great extent 
bursts al once upon the sight; wooda^ heaths^, towns, 
villages^ and hamleta» «ce. all (Uaplayod m bright con- 
fu^n. The eye commandat the greater part of west 
Kept, a considerable portion, of Sussex, and a distant 
vi^w of the hills of Hsaao^alMvek The foreground is 
woody, the whitened ateeplea riaia^ eveq^where among 
tho treea, with gwblemea & 9ea4ia scattered round in 
great abundance. 

The beauty of tlKs- beeek treea m Eaob Park, is so 
remarkable as to attract the notice of all who have a 
taste for richly-wooded aoeaery. Among the celebrated 
persons who have admised. and appreciated thia featuEo 
of the aoene» Mrs. EadcUft v^^^ be quoted as an un-^ 
doubted, judge. 

In thA M^ aboundii^ witii noble beech gmree^ (sajoa 
this gifted lftd3r), is one>.on the left of the road leading to 
the houa^. which for maaa and oveufai^ping pomp> excels 
even any in Windsor pai^ when viewod aa you descend 
from the park g;ikf wIiuiko Jj..^1e risea above shade with 
amuzing and miignlHf ent gr^ilc^ur. In thia maaa of wood 
5^ gne he^wli, tiuii ^r^tclioa upvv^rd& i^ my limbe^ among 
tbe ll^^bt If^wthui'v Tolin^e, to a iKight and with a majesty 
tbiit is ^bUnior Over a scat, pjaoed round its bole, it 
aprejiJs i^ut » lijjbt, yet urnhm-- oiis fan, most graceful and 
beiiutiful^ WitJi yi its jqrundt II r and luxuriance, there is 
notUiuij in this beech hmvy or formal, it is airy, thouc^h 
vast firiit mftjestic, and ^ugg^est^ an idea at once of the 
strength and fit* of a her«) \ I should call a beech-tree — 
nnd this b«i«li above Bvery othci'^-the hero of the forest, as 
the oak i- - iJ>" 1 *^- V'tit. • 

The principal portions of the mansion of Knole form 
a spacious quadrangle, built in the castellated style, with 
several square towers. The front of the building is not 



distinguished by ornamental derails, but has an air of 
great plainness and simplicity. The admirer of archi- 
tectural grandeur Vrill probably be disappointed at the 
first view of Knole, and will look with curiosity rather 
than pleasure on the incongruous mass of buildings which 
make up the extensive pile. Still more will he be sur- 
prised on entering the building to observe the extraordi- 
nary number of rooms, galleries, staircases, &c., whicli 
surpass all modem conceptions of utility or convenience. 
Yet all these things are invested with peculiar interest, 
when we view them in connection with the times and 
modes of life for which they were adapted, so different to 
the mannera and customs of our own day. The number 
of visitants hoapitably entertained at the old baronial resi- 
dences, and the extent of the retinue accompanying such 
guests, must be taken into consideration, ere we speak of 
these ancient edifices, as diiplaving a mere love of osten- 
tatious grandeur on the part of thoae who reared them. 

The manor and mansion of Knole were in possession 
ef the Archlushops of Canterbury, durii^ the reigns of 
Henry the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, but in the last 
of th^ reigns* they were voluntarily surrendefed to the 
crown bv Archbiahop Cranmer. After passing through 
the hands of several possessors it was finally bestowed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, on Thomas Sackville> Esq., 
afterwards Baron Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. The 
estate has continued almost uninterruptedly in thia noble 
family of Sackville up to the present time; and in the 
reign of George the First, Lionel Cranfield, the seventh 
Earl (^ Dorset, was advanced to the dignity of duke. 
By the melancholy death of the late duke, a young 
nobleman of ffentle dispoaition and promising talents, 
who was killed in hunting, when he had only just attained 
his majority, the manor devolved on his sisters and co- 
heiresses, the Countesses (^ Plymouth and D^ Lawarr. 
His grace is succeeded in hia titles by Charles Sackville 
Germaine, Viscount Sackville, and Baron Bolebroke. 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the interior 
of this noble mansion of Knole, so as to give, our readers 
any just idea of its extent and magnificence. We there- 
fore confine ourselves to one of Mr. Nash's admirable 
views of this mansion, and select on the present occasioo 
the gallery over the h^U at the same time directing 
those who would desire to see a faithful representation 
of other portions of this interesting building, to Plates 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22, and 2d> of the second series of 
Nash's Mansions in the Olden Time. These represent 
the rich and picturesque Staircaee which adjoins the 
Hall, beiag a fine example of the style of the early part 
of the reign of James the First; the characteristic apart- 
ment called the Brown CUJlery^ with its ceiling of intri- 
cate design ; the Room hading to the Chapel, supposed 
to be of Uie date of Henry the Sixth or Seventh; the 
Spangled Bedroom^ with its antique furniture; the 
CaMioon GaUery^ a splendid and stately apartment with 
cich carved and painted pilasters and panels, an elegant 
ceiling and gorgeous hangings, pictures, and furniture ; 
tke maJli of noble dimensions, with its fine old screen, a 
specinM» of the wood-carving of the reign of James the 
Firat; and tJie Gallery y from which we have taken the 
frontispiece to our present Number. 

The purposes to which this gallery was formerly applied 
cannot now be ascertained* but from its enriched ceiling 
and tapestry-hangings, there is reason to suppose it was 
a room of some importance. 

Ftt)m its situation in the slope of the roof, (says Mr. 
Nash,) and its great length, extending all across the house, 
I have, in the absence of any probable conjecture, supposed 
it to be a place of exercise for the fiunily. The boy pulling 
the rope is playing at the ancient dumb-bells ; a contrivance 
consisting of a roller resting on two supports in the roof 
above, and having eight bars jjrojecting at right angles, armed 
with heavy balls of lead : being set in motion \>y pulling the 
rope it revolves with great velocity, and constitutes a pretty 
strong exercise. One of these " dumb-bells" is actually in 
existence at Knole, and is occasionally used to this dn^^' 
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POISONOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 
II. 

Animal Food. * 
Animal food may become poisonous, either by some 
diseased state of its system having existed in the animal 
prior to death, or by its haying advanced to a state of 
putrefaction before being made use of as an article of food. 
The mere over-drivine of animals before they are 
slaughtered produces important chants in their condi- 
tion, for, although it is not proved that any dangerous 
symptoms have resulted from partaking m them, yet 
when any of their blood or raw flesh comes into contact 
with a scratch or wound a dangerous or even fatal mflam- 
mation results, and by becoming inoculatod thus by the 
juices of the discAsed animals the persona engaged in 
slaughterhouses have frequently lost their lives. In Ger- 
many an epidemic disease, termed Mitzbrand, frequently 
affects the cattle, producing extensive destruction among 
tfiem, and the flesh of those nrhich die while under its 
influence acts as a virulent poison upon persona who 
swallow it, while the mere handHng the skin, entrails^ Ac, 
produces the same effect. It has been a point of dtscns- 
•ioo whether the putreffMStion of animal food renders it 
poisonous to man, but it has been pretty g^ierally 
answered in the aflirmative. It is true that the epicure 
prefers his game, venison, &C., ^higfa," or in o^ier words, 
in an incipient state of putrefaction, and that many 
savage nations will eonsnme rancid oil and pntrid meat 
with avidity. But much must be allowed to the forco of 
habit, for it is well known that those who are un« 
accustomed to '^ high food" loathe it, and often suffBT 
severely if they partake of it, while persons wht) have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon rotten fish, eggs, ot 
meat, have frequently perished in consequence, as the 
histories of several famines and sieges prove. A species 
of pobon b generated in some articles of diet in Ger- 
many. Thus the smoked sau9ag09 so much consumed 
in Wirtemburg are often the cause of fetal poisoning; so 
that, from 1793 to 1827^ 234 persons were affected of 
whom 110 died, — ^the symptoms coming on from twelve 
to twenty-fonr hours after eating the sanisage. The 
same has occurred in a less degree in Paris, and 
neither the investigations of the police nor of able che- 
■lists could detect the nature of the poisonous ingre^ent. 
Those parts of sausages which did the naost harm were 
Blade of liver; and it has often been observed that the 
intental orgsms of animals produced serious mischief, 
while the ordinary flesh might be consumed with safety. 
Scoresby says that the flesh of the bear is wholesome 
and delicious, but its liver produces dangerous symptoms. 
The sausages were always boiled before they Were cured, 
and the bad symptoms produced by eating them did not 
occur until slight putrefaction had commenced. The 
German chemists suppose ^s poison to reside in a ftit 
acid which is then generated. Cheese and bacon are 
other articles which in Germany also often produce 
poisonous effects, and there being no difference in their 
smell or taste perceptible, fatal mischief sometimes en- 
aues before the corrupted articles are suspected. Poison- 
ous effects are said to be produced in some of the farms in 
Cheshire, when the curds are retained too long before 
they are made into cheese. In France and Switzerland, 
iniOe^ especially that of goats and sheep, has produced 
at various periods symptoms resembling cholera-, or even 
death itself. 

PoMonotte Fish, Fish, of all species of animal food, 
furnishes us with the most frequent and marked examples 
Off poisoning. Exaggeration and difference of opinion, 
as upon most other subjects, have prevailed upon this; 
fbr while, on the one hand, sailors and other persons have 
often conceived an unreasonable and undiscriminating 
prejudice against various innocent species of fish^ other 
persons deny that the instances of death from eating 
these animals result ftora any poisonous principle they con- 
tain, but are rather produced by some peculiarity of consti- 



tution in -the persons affected. Abundant proof, however, 
exists that the eating of certain fish acts as a poison 
both on man and animals, at certain seasons ; these fish, 
however, are usuallv innocent at other times, while in 
some constitutions the most harmless species will, even 
in small quantities, always produce deleterious effects. 
It is in the tropical regions, and almost exclusively in the 
Caribbean Sea, that poisonous fish abound: these are 
especially the barracuda, the snapper, the dolphin, the 
king-fish, the conger eel, and the yellow-billed sprat : aU 
these, with the exception of the last, are only poisonous 
at certain periods of the year, namely, the hottest months. 
The yellow-billed sprat is virulent almost beyond belief, 
for Dr. Chisholm relates that both the whites and 
the negroes of the Leeward Islands have been known 
to expire with the fish yet unswallowed in their mouths. 
In our own country several species of fi^h, when 
eaten out of season, are very indigestible, and some- 
times even produce alarming symptoms; the flavour 
and odour distinctive of the particular fish, depending 
upon the presence of an aromatic oil, are then very 
deficient. This applies to the salmon, mackerel, herring, 
and shell-fish in general ; but muscles and aysters are 
the species most remarkable for occasionally producing 
ill effects. There would seem to be good foundation for 
the sa3dng, Uiat neither of these are wholesome during 
the months which do not contain an r; these being the 
hottest, during which fish-poison has always been found 
most virulent. Instances of poisoning by muscles are 
numerous ; but we need allude only to that related by 
Dr. Combe as occurring at Leith in 1827, and which 
produced such consternation there that the inhabitants 
of Leith and Edinburgh have since almost refrained 
from eating this fish. There were thirty people of the 
lower ranks of society seriously and alarmingly affected 
by eating muscles, which had been scraped from off the 
bar of the dock-yard: two of these died, but the others 
recovered by judicious treatment. Neither in taste nor 
smell did these muscles differ from their ordinary state. 
Salting or cooking fish has not been found preventative 
of the mischief; bwt M. de Rondeau asserts, that if 
muscles be boiled in vinegar and water containing a 
smsdl portion of cayenne pepper, evil never results from 
eating them: this is denied by others. 

The symptoms from eating poisonous fish are very 
varied, according to the species employed. In some, 
they cause violent oppression of breathing, swelled 
fiice, insatiable thirst, convulsions, and insensibility; in 
others, symptoms very like those of cholera. A very 
common effect is to produce a degree of palsy, while ihe 
shell-fish are especially liable to cause the troublesome 
disease of the skin called nettle-rash, which, owing to 
the sympathy existing between the alimentary canal and 
the skin, very often occurs from various other injurious 
articles of diet. The late Dr. Clarke remarked that 
women after childbirth who indulged in eating oysters, 
were very liable to convulsions and apoplexy'. The 
manifestation of these symptoms is both more severe and 
more rapid in the tropical regions, and with us sometimes 
several hours elapse before anything serious is suspected* 
An emetic and brisk aperient should be at once given, 
and in this climate will usually succeed in preventing 
fatal mischiefs, although severe symptoms may stiB 
ensue, as it is surprising how small a portion of a bad 
fish will cause them. 

The nature of the poison thus contained in these fish 
has given rise to numerous conjectures. Thus, a very 
popidar opinion has been, that the fish were poisoned by 
feeding near copper banks, or the bottoms of ships ; but 
inquiry has discovered the fish where copper did not 
exist, and no traces of such impregnation have been found 
on the examination of the bad fish by chemical tests. 
Again, various articles of food of the fish-tribe, as holo- 
thuriae, medusae, and manchineel apple, have each been 
charged with producing the change in them, but without 
' 557—2 
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any good evidence. M. de Beume supposes the spawn 
of the Stella marina which lodges in the muscle, is the 
cause of the mischief. The opinion generally enter- 
tained is, that a poison, sui generis, is generated in the 
system of the fish at particular seasons, one marked 
effect of which is to produce the early putrefaction of 
ihe animal, upon which much of its deleterious nature 
depends; for persons who have eaten of a fish with im- 
punity on one day, have been poisoned by it the next, 
although it has been salted in the mean time. Autenrieth, 
tracing the analogy between this poison and that con- 
tained in the old cheese and rancid sausages before-men- 
tioned, believes he has detected it in a bitter principle 
found in combination with a rancid fatty matter. 



THAJIK-OFFERING. 



Ik every place, in every hoar, 

Whate'er my wayward lot may be. 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower. 

Father, and Lord ! I turn to thee. 
Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 

Pour forth the worship of the spring, 
With the glad tenants of the bowers. 

My trembling accents strive to sing. 
Thee, when upon the frozen strand, 

Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord ! I hail, whose gracious hand 

O'er all a guardian care extends. 
Tliee, when the golden harvests yield 

Their treasiu^s to increase our store; 
Thee, when through ether's gloomy field 

The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 
Thee, when athwart the azure sky. 

Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 
And when thou sheddcst from on high 

Thy dew-drops on the flowery mead. 
Thee, when my cup of bliss o'erflows— 

Thee, when my hearths best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my heart exulting glows-^- 

Thee, while I bend beside the dead. . 
Alike in joy and in distress. 

Oh ! let me trace thy hand divine. 
Righteous in chastening, prompt to bless. 

Stilly Father, may Th^ will be mine. 

Ladt Floka Hastings. 



RESOLUTION. 

This, of all the qualifications of a great man, is perhaps the 
most efficient and important. A retentive memory, a lively 
imafi^nation, an acute judgment, and strong passions, may 
be ^1 useful as equalities of a great man; but they all need 
resolutum to brmg them to a point. As in the case of a 
burning-glass, the ray would not bum without the glass, 
nor the glass transmit heat unless it had the property 
of collecting the rays into a focus, so it is resoluHon which 
combines and powerfully applies the other talents. Some 
are prolific in scnemes of usenilness, but are miserably poor in 
executum. Like some trees, they spend themselves in 
blossom, and never yield fruit. A gentleman, last summer, 
showed me a fine tree in his grounds, which he said he 
had resolved to cut down ; for, although for years it had 
produced a finer blossom than any other tree in nis orchard, 
or garden, yet it never bore finiit. He mentioned this to a 
friend, who said, — "The fact is, the tree spends itself in 
blossoms. I advise you to cut the rind off it, nearly halfway 
round, and it will probably have less blossom, but it will 
bear fruit." He did so, and the result was, that it after- 
wards produced more and better fruit thscn any other tree 
in the garden. Let me, therefore, advise you to cut some of 
the rind from your schemes, that they may not spend 
themselves in bK)ssoms, but may work out into the frmts of 
usefulness. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have declared, that 
he did not consider himself to possess any advantage over 
other men, except, that whatsoever he considered of suffi- 
cient importance to begin, he had sufficient resolution to 
continue till he had accomplished his object. Dr. Johnson, 
on the other hand, confessed and lamented, that he was as 
deficient in this necessary qualification, that he could never 
do anythinc: till he Avas forced to it, either by his appetite 
or his creditors. TV/, therefore, to acquire the habit of 
resolution . — Griffin, 



THE STURGEON, 
(Accipenser stur%o,J 




The Sturgeon* belongs to that order of cartilaginoiu 
fishes, at the head of which stand the sharks and rays, 
and which includes the largest and most formidable of 
the whole class. In consequence of the peculiar struc- 
ture of the skeleton of these fishes, they continue to grow 
as long as they live, so that, inhabiting the wide ocean, 
and meeting but few enemies, they attain such an enoN 
mous size, that their weight and dimensions appear 
almost incredible. 

Sturgeons (^Sturionida,) of which only one g^nus is 
known, are distinguished by being defenaed, as it were, 
by armour* the body being covered by hard bony tuber- 
cles in longitudinal rows, sometimes bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to the shells of limpets, and at other 
times keeled or produced into spines. The head is also 
armed with bony plates : the mouth is small, and instead 
of teeth, it is furnished with a homy prolongation of the 
jaws. The mouth is so formed, as to be protruded and 
retracted at the pleasure of the animal. The gill-cover 
is an oval radiated plate ; but the aperture is small, and 
its cover, by being edged with a membranaceous border^ 
closes the aperture so accurately, as to exclude the air. 

The common Sturgeon grows to a very large sifc: 
specimens have been taken, that measured more than 
twenty feet long. Its form is lengthened and slender; 
the snout very long in some species ; and the mouth, as 
in most of the cartilaginous fishes, placed beneath. 
Several cirri, or worm-like appendages, are seated be- 
neath the mouth, and near the muzzle: this latter organ 
consists of a transverse oval orifice without teeth, and 
containing a thick strong tongue; it is bordered above 
and below by a strong cartilaginous edge or lip, which 
can be retracted and closed at the will of the animaL 

Sturgeons inhabit the seas of Northern Europe and 
America: they migrate during early summer, into the 
larger rivers and lakes, and after depositing their spawn, 
return again to the sea. In North America, stoigeons 
may almost be called fresh-water fishes, since they are 
seldom caught at any great distance from the shore. 
Pennant states, that in some of the rivers of Mrginia 
they are so plentiful, that six hundred have been taken 
within two days, merely by putting a pole into the water, 
with a stout hook at the end, and drawing k up again 
on perceiving that it rubbed against a fish. Regular 
sturgeon fisheries are carried on during summer near 
Pillau, and in the river Garonne on the coast of France. 
In the Canary Islands, Sturgeons are so common, as not 
to be valued. In our own country, the rivers Eske and 
Eden are noted for Sturgeon; and from the former was 
taken one which weighed 460 pounds. Those brought 
to the London market commonly measure from four to 
eight feet, and sometimes weign nearly 300 pounds. 
Notwithstanding its formidable appearance, the sturgeon 

* The Apoologj of the word sturgeon is a sabject of dispnte. Sonse ur 
that the name of the fish b derived tram its great size, the Teutonic word 
«/iiAr signifying great. Others contend that it is lo called because it i^tr* 
up the mud „ it ^mms. ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ i^QOg IC 
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18 said to be mild, and even cowardly in its disposition. [ 
Its food is small fish and worms. 

As an article of commerce the sturgeon is peculiarly 
valuable. It was in high repute among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Pliny states, that it was brought 
to table with much pomp and ornamented with flowers ; 
the slaves who carried it being also adorned vrith gar- 
lands, and accompanied by music. The flesh of the 
animal, pickled, is sent all over Europe, and is a great 
delicacy. Caviar is prepared from tiie roe: this is 
freed from its membranes, then washed in vinegar or 
white wine, and dried by being spread on a board in the 
air. It is afterwards well salted ; the salt being rubbed 
in with the hand ; it is then put into a bag, and the 
liquor pressed out ; it is finally packed in k^s, and is 
then ready for sale. This is the method of preparing 
caviar at the mouths of the Volga, Danube, Dnieper, 
and Don. In 1833, the quantity of caviar shipped fh)m 
the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof alone, 
exceeded a million and a half English pounds weight, 
and this was but a very small part of the annual supply, 
because in consequence of the three annual seasons of 
fasting in Russia the consumption is very g^at. The 
principal exports are to Italy; the demand for caviar in 
England being small. The best caviar is dry and of a 
brown colour: it is eaten on bread with oil and lemon- 
juice, or vinegar. 

Mr. Long, in his Travels in North America, speaks 
highly in favour of sturgeon broth, and suggests that 
fish -broths in general have not met with the attention 
they deserve. He states that at Albany, the sturgeon is 
so common, that it is sold at a penny per pound, and is 
called Albany beef. Many persons have noticed the 
resemblance of some parts of the Sturgeon to beef; but 
the resemblance of the white parts to veal is striking, 
and generally admitted. Mr. Donovan in his Domestic 
JEconomtfy says: — 

Slices of sturgeon, nicely dressed in the manner of a veal- 
cutlet, are only to be distmgmshed from the latter by the 
tmperiority of the meat, and a certain superadded flavour, 
w£dch wpears to me most to resemble that of the scallop 
shell-fish, and which exists barely in a recofi:nizable degree. 
This resemblance to veal is equfdly observable in the appear- 
ance of the flesh, both raw and fried, as well as in the taste. 
It is usual to make Stuigeon pies, and these are scarcely 
distinguishable from meat-pies. Were animals to be classed 
according to their qualities as food, the Stuigeon would 
certainly be removed from the fishes, and placed amongst the 
land animals : even the back-bone, if such it may be called, 
it being mere cartilage, has the appearance and^aste of tiie 
harder cartilages in veal. I believe the Stuigeon is the onJy 
fish which is roasted on a spit like meat. 

The Sturgeon is in season during the winter quarter 
and part of roring. It sells in Londpn at Is. or Is, 3d, per 
pound, but does not often appear in the market. It should 
be firm ; if flabby, its value is greatly lessened. The roe in 
the recent state is little sought after in this country. 

A smaller species of Sturgeon, called the sterlety 
found in Russia, is in much higher esteem for the table, 
than the common species. The soup of this fish formed 
one of the favourite luxuries of that gigantic epicure, 
prince Potemkin of Russia, who, as Dr. I^aw relates, in 
seasons when this fish happened to be unusually dear, 
was content to purchase it at a price so extravagant that 
a single tureen, forming the mere prelude to his repast, 
cost him the sum of three hundred rubles : " a sum," says 
Swainson, "which, had it been expended in promoting 
the happiness of his miserable serfs, might have called 
down blessing^ on the head of this worthless sensualist." 

The best isinglass is furnished by the Sturgeon. 
It is extensively prepared in Russia by the following 
method. The membranes of the fish, especially its air- 
bladder and sounds, which are remarkably large, are 
taken from the fish while fresh, slit open, washed in cold 
water, and exposed for a short time to the air in order 
to stiffen; the outer skin is then taken off and rejected. 
The other portions are formed into rolls about the thick- 



ness of a finger, and in length according to the intended 
size of the staple ; a thin membrane is usually selected from 
the centre of the roll, round which the rest are folded 
alternately, and about half an inch of each extremity of 
the roll is turned inwards. The proper dimensions being 
thus obtained, the two ends of what is called, '* short 
staple" are fastened together by means of a small 
wooden peg; the middle of the roll is then pressed 
downwards, which gives it the form of a heart, and thus 
it is hung up to dry. The sounds which form the "long 
staple" are of a longer size, but the workman can add 
to the length by interfolding the ends of several pieces 
of the sounds. The ends are fastened vrith a peg as 
before, but the middle part of the roll is more consider- 
ably bent, and in order to preserve the shape of the 
three angles thus formed, a piece of stick is fastened in 
each angle : when sufficiently dry, the pegs and sticks 
are removed and the drying completed; lastly, the pieces 
of isinglass are collected in rows by passing a thread 
through the peg-holes for convenience of package 
and exportation. The " long staple" is the best isin- 
glass, and is used in confectionary and at the table. The 
common sorts of isinglass, called "book" and "ordinary 
staple," are composed] of membranes which do not 
admit of being formed into rolls ; the pieces, therefore, 
after their sides are folded inwardly, are bent in the 
centre in such a manner, that the opposite sides resemble 
the cover of a book, whence its name. 

Isinglass is one of the purest and finest of the animal 
glues and has no particular smell or taste. Beaten into 
threads, it dissolves in boiling water or milk, and yields a 
mild nutriment. Isinglass is gelatine nearly pure. 
Four parts of it convert one hundred parts of water into 
a tremulous jelly, and it is thus employed to enrich many 
soups and sauces. It is also used with gum to give 
lustre to ribbons and other silk articles: dissolved in 
alcohol with gum ammoniac, it forms the celebratea 
diamond cement, so called because the Turks employ it 
in setting their precious stones or jewellery, and if well 
made, the cement preserves its transparency after the 
setting. Diamond cement is much used in our own 
country for the humbler purpose of joining broken pieces 
of glass and china. 

Isinglass is also used for "fining" various liquors: 
the brewer uses it extensively for making his beer trans- 
parent, for which purpose crude isinglass is dissolved in 
sour beer and thus poured into the cask, where, as it is 
commonly supposed, the floating particles are entangled 
by the fining stuff added; and the whole is carried down, 
as if by a net, straining the liquor from the top to the 
bottom. 

Court plaster is made by covering taffety or thin 
silk with a coat of isinglass. Post office stamps are 
also made to adhere by means of a similar coating. 
Isinglass has also been made to perform the office of 
window glass. Sheets of wire gauze set in window or 
lamp frames, and plunged into a limpid solution of 
isinglass, when cold have the appearance of glass. If 
one dip be not sufficient to make a proper transparent 
plate, several may be given, taking care to allow one 
fihn to dry before another dip is made. The outer 
surface should be varnished to protect it from damp air. 
In the maritime arsenals of France, these panes of gela- 
tine are usefully employed for lamps instead of horn; 
they possess the advantage of being almost as trans- 
parent as glass without being so brittle. 



The ancient philosophers comprised their wisdom in short 
maxims. To have made a wise maxim was to acquire re- 
nown. Thus in discoursing on prudence, one of them shows 
his wisdom in uttering these precepts : " JBepin nothing of 
which you have not weu considered the end," " Take care of 
irrecoverable deeds,** Crito, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, declared, that the highest human wisdom was that 
sagacity which discerned in the nresentthatt which the future 
w6uld disclose.— S, ^m\ze6 ^\ 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

Ancient writers relate the exiatenoe of certain master- 
pieces of art> which, for their vastness or heauty, have 
been denominated wonders. Every age has, doubtless, 
contributed its own wonders to these records of human 
ingenuity; and, to this day, every country of the world 
has its own class of wonders. But« the earliest authors 
have conferred a celebrity upon certain monuments of 
astounding labour, which the productions of subsequent 
ages have not exceeded in vastness or magnificence of 
character. These are distinctively termed the Sbvbn 
Wonders of the world; and though, different 
writers raise different productions to such pre-eminence, 
tiie following may be received as the most accredited 
•numeration of these wonders: 

1. The Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

2. The Walls of Babylon. 

8. The Hanging Gardens of Babykm. 

4. The Pharos of Alexandria. 

5. The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 

6. The Colossus of Rhodes. 

7. The Tomb of Mausohis. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that the descrip- 
tions of these works are so interspersed with fobukms 
history, that it is difficult to distinguish fact from fiction, 
especially as vastness is uniformly the characteristic <^ 
the objects described. Their proportions may have 
become more gigantic by that love of exaggeration which 
may be too frequently detected in the records of the 
works of man, by early writers. Contempor^uies, who 
first chronicled these wonders, may have been accurate 
in their details, and their successors may have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind ; and, in most instances, 
the truth would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine. However their monuments of art may 
have ministered to human vanity, it must be allowed, 
Aat the imperfections of their history, and, more than 
all, their disappearance, or present ruinous eondition, 
Aimishes an eloquent rebuke to the vain glory of their 
founders, and leads man from the admiration of these 
crumbling prodigies of art to the contemplation of the 
nobler works of him whose omnipotence reigneth for 
ever. 

The Great Pyramid of Egypt usually ranks 
as the first wonder. This gigantic structure is named 
after its founder Cheops, King of Egypt, whose tomb it is 
supposed to be. Its building is stated by Pliny and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, to have occupied 360,000 men for tw nty 
years. It is 700 feet in the side of its base, and 500 in per- 
pendicular height, and stands on eleven acres of ground. 
A better idea to all acquainted with London is the fact, 
that the base of tbi3 Pyramid is the size of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and its height 1 27 ffeet greater than the cross 
of St. PauUs Cathedrd, or equal to the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

The Walls op Babylon, (for ages the most famous 
city in the whole world,) rather resemble the bulwarks of 
nature than the workmanship of man. Their extent is 
computed by Major Rennell at 34 milps, or 8| on each 
side. They were so broad, that, as ancient historians 
relate, six chariots could be driven on them abreast; or, 
a chariot and four horses might pass and turn. . Their 
height was 50 cubits, or 75 feet, having been reduced 
to their dimensions from the prodigious height of 350 
feet. Yet these walls are so " utterly broken," that it can- 
not be determined with certainty that even the slightest 
vestige of them exists. Mr. Buckingham, a few years 
since, discovered on the eastern boundary of the ruins of 
Babylon, on the summit of an oval mound from 70 to 
80 feet in height, and from 300 to 400 feet in circum- 
ference, " a mass of solid wall, about 30 feet in length, 
by 12 or 15 feet in thickness, yet evidently once of 
much greater dimensions each way;" and this heap, Mr. 
"•^ckingham conjectured to be a part — the only part, 



if such it be, that can be discovered of the vails cf 
Babylon. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were dig- 
tinguished by their romantic situation and vast extent 
Their form was square, and, according to Diodorm 
and Strabo, each side was 400 feet in length, so that 
the area of the base was nearly four acres. They were 
made to rise with terraces, curiously constructed in the 
form of steps, and supported by stone pillars to the height 
of more than 300 feet, gradually diminishing upwards. 
This building was constnicted by vast stone beams placed 
on pillars of stone, (arches not being then invented,) which 
were again covered with reeds, cemented with bitumen, 
and next was laid a double row of bricks, united ht 
eement. Over these were laid plates of lead, which 
effieetually prevented the moisture from penetrating down- 
wards. Above all was laid a coat of earth, sufficiently 
deep for plants to grow in it, and the trees here phmtel 
were ranged in rows on the side of the ascent, as w^ 
as on the top, so that, at a distance, it appeared as an 
immense pyramid covered with wood; and befng sitnated 
upon the banks of the river Euphrates, water was sup- 
plied from thence by machinery, for the fountains and 
other sources for cooling the air and watering the 
garden. The different groves and terraces also con- 
tained parterres, seats, and banquetting rooms, and pre- 
sented retirement in the midst of civic mirth and din; 
thus combining the splendour and luxury of eastern 
magnificence in art, with the simple pleasures of ver- 
dant and beautiful nature, the prospect from these ele- 
vated gardens was grand and delightful. From the 
upper area was obtained not only a view of the whole 
city of Babylon, and the windings of the Euphrates, 
which washed the base of the superstructure 300 feet 
below, but of the cultivated environs of the city and 
surrounding desert, as far as the eye could reach. 

This surprising and laborious experimenL (Mr. J. Mason 
observes,) was a strain of complaisance in Kmg Nebuchad- 
nezzar to his Median queen, who could never be reconciled 
to the flat and naked appearance of the province of Babylon, 
but frequently regretted each rising hill and scattered rorest 
she had ibrmeriy delighted in. The king, who thought 
nothing impossible for his power to execute, nothing to be 
unattempted for the grat&cation of his beloved consort, 
determined to raise woods and terraces even within the pre- 
cincts of the city, equal to those by which her native land 
was diversified. 

Yet, many writers doubt the existence of these gar- 
dens: Quintus Cnrtius refers to their descr^tzon as 
"fabulous wonders;'* and Herodotus, who describes 
Babylon minutely, does not mention the Hanging Gar- 
dens; and the only author who speaks of them on his 
own testimony, is Berosusa The most reasonable con- 
clusion at which the moderns have arrived, from thes« 
and other conflicting testaxoente, is, that they were a vast 
hill cut into terraces, and pluited ; and some late travel- 
lers have fancied that they could discover traces of such 
a work. The inunense height of these gardens, and 
their projecting in terraces, probably suggested the 
epithet of hanging. 

The supposed r^nains of these gardens are detached ^ 
tions of a wall, which probably composed the piers or 
buttresses of the terraces. In the ruins, lines of long 
passages and square chambers mav be easily traced, which 
commanded a view of the city. Amongst these ruins stands 
a solitary tree, of a species altogether strange to this country. 
It bears every mark of high antiquity, its originally enor^ 
mous trunk being worn away, and shattered by tjm^ 
while its spreading and evergreen branches are particularly 
beautiful, and adorned vdth long tress-like tendrils ; proba^ 
bly the last descendant of those hanging gardens, which 
were numbered among the wonders of the world*. 

The Pharos op Albxandria wasacelebrated watch- 
tower, built upon the islet of Pharos f. It was finished 

• Hbehrn's Historical Researchet. — Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. 
+ Ses Saturday Moffosine, vol. xii., pp. 40, 908. 
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in the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
it having heen begun several years before by order of 
Ptolemy Soter. The tower was a large square structure 
of white marble, and is stated to have been visible a 
hundred miles distant. It consisted of several stories 
and galleries, with a lantern at top, in which a light was 
continually burning, for the direction of sailors, 

Ptolemy Evergetes, the successor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, is stated by several ancient writers to have placed in 
this Pharos, a mirror which represented accurately every- 
thing which was transacted throughout Egypt; and 
some writers affirm, that with this mirror an enemy's 
fleet could be seen at the distance of 100 leagues. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe the powers of this mirror 
must be strangrely exaggerated; on which account the 
existence of the mirror has been disbelieved. Abulfeda, 
however, describes the mirror to have been of Chinese iron, 
and adds, that soon after Mohammedanism prevailed, the' 
Chinese destroyed it by stratagem. Buffon thinks, that 
by Chinese iron, Abulfeda meant polished steel; but 
there seems more plausibility in the conjecture of an 
acute writer in the Philosophical Magazine^ 1805, who 
supposes the metal to have been what is known to us by 
the name of tutanagf a Chinese metallic compound, 
which might be valued then, as it now is, for the high 
polish it receives. A French writer, Father Abbat, 
attempts to explain the exaggeration of the powers of 
this mirror, by observing tha^ — 

If it existed, it is probable that it was the only one of 
its kind, and that no other means had heen then round of 
viewing (fistant objects distinctly. It must, therefore, have 
been considered as a great wonder in those times, and must 
have filled with astonishment aU who saw its effects, which, 
had they not been greater than those of a small telescope, 
could not foil to be regarded as a prodigy. Hence it is 
natural to think, that these effects were exaggerated beyond 
all probability, and even possibility. If we abstract these 
from the accounts of the mirror of Ptolemy, the evident 
exaggerations of ignorance, nothing will remain but, that 
at some distance, provided notliing was interposed between 
the objects and the mirror, those objects were seen more 
distinctly than with the naked eye; and that with the 
nairror many objects were seen, which, because of their 
distance, were imperceptible without it*. 

Of the once splendid Pharos, not a vestige remains at 
this day; the traveller only finding, instead, an irregularly 
built castle, from the middle of which rises a tower whicn 
serves aa a lighthouse, but not to remind the spectator, 
except by contrast, of the beauty and grandeur of the 
ancient structure. 

The Temple op Diana, at Ephesus, the capital of 
loni^i, in Asia Minor, is, by many olden writers, con- 
sidered to have been the most surprising of these won- 
ders. It was the great boast of the Ephesians, the 
principal ornament of their city, and the depository of 
the image of their tutelary goddess, Diana. 

This superb structure was situated between the town 
and harbour of Ephesus. It seems to have been several 
times (Pliny says seven times,) ruined and rebuilt, a 
circumstance which occurs in ancient writers as to the 
dates and descriptions of these successive erectit )ns . One 
of thero is expressly affirmed by Livy to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Servius Tullius, who flourished, at 
the latest, 500 years before Christ. Another is described, 
which was originally designed by Ctesiphon, a. Cuosstan 
artist, 541 years before the Christian era, ivhose plan 
was continued by Demetrius, a priest of Diawa, and at 
length completed by Daphnis of Miletus, and a citizen 
of Ephesus. One of its destroyers was the i lotorious 
Erostratus, 356 b.c., who set fire to the building on the 
night of the birth of Alexander the Great, his only 
object in burning the temple being to perpetuate his 
name. The temple, however, was 'rebuilt wit'n greater 
magnificence than ever, by the Ephesians, whose women 

* Tramlated from i>f JmuMmefU PftiJoiopMgifM, ManeiUet. 1763. 



contributed their trinkets towards the general funds 
raised for this purpose. The architect was the celebrated 
Dinocrates, who also built the city of Alexandria. 

The dimensions of the temple were 420 feet long, by 
220 feet broad. It had 127 columns, each 60 feet high, 
which were donations from kings. Thirty-six were 
carved; the order Ionic. It had eight columns in front* 
The folding doors were of C3rpress wood, which had been 
treasured up, highly polished, for four generations; and 
they were found as fresh and beautiful 400 years after, 
as when new« The ceiling was of cedar ; and the steps 
for ascending the roof, of a single stem of a vine* 
The whole altar was full of the works of Praxiteles. 
The offerings were inestimable; and, among them was a 
picture by Apelles, representing Alexander armed with 
thimder; for which the painter was paid twenty talents 
in gold, about 88,650/. 

This last temple was plundered by Nero, who carried 
ofiF an immense quantity of gold and silver; afterwards, in 
the time of Gallienus, by Goths from beyond the Danube, 
who obtained a prodigious booty ; but the particulars of 
its final distribution are not on record. Its ruins are 
now the residence of cowherds and their cattle: from 
their minute examination by recent travellers, they ap- 
pear to have been cased ana encrusted with rich marbles. 
The once splendid city of Ephesus is a poor village, 
called Aiasoleik, 

Although we find the frequent destruction of the 
temple of Diana narrated in history, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that an edifice of stone could have been entirely 
destroyed by fire, or if destroyed, that it could have been 
replaced by the Ephesians, when we find that all the 
cities of Asia Minor contributed towards the original 
building, which occupied 220 years in its erection. The 
narratives of its destruction may, however, possibly relate 
to the burning of the roof, certain rooms, sacred utensils, 
and the injury of the costly embellishments. It was, at 
length, sacked of its valuables, many of which are state4 
to adorn the mosques of Constantinople to this day. 

The Colossus op Rhodes, was a gigantic brazen 
image of Apollo, whom the Rhodians considered their 
tutelar deity. Muratori reckons its history among the 
fiibles of antiquity, and it so abounds with contradictions, 
that it would be a more tedious than useful task to 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting statements. 

The first artisan employed upon this prodigious statue 
is said to have been Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, 
300 years B.C. He had scarcely half finished the work, 
when, finding that he had expended all the money he had 
received for the whole, he was overwhelmed with despair, 
and hanged himself. Laches, his fellow countryman, 
finished the work in the space of three Olympiads, or 
twelve years. The statue was placed with its feet upon 
the two moles which formed the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes; and ships passed in lull sail between its 
legs. Its height was 70 cubits, or 105 feet 

A winding staircase ran to the top, whence could 
easily be discerned the shores of Syria, and the ships 
that sailed on the coast of Egypt; some accounts state 
that in the right ^and was a large lantern, from which 
circumstance the statue is supposed to have served as a 
light-house. It had stood 'scarcely 60 years, when the 
figure was thrown from its place by an earthquake, and 
broken off at the knees. Thus it remained for the space 
of 894 years, although the Rhodians received large con- 
tributions to repair it; but they divided the money 
amongst themselves, and cunningly frustrated the expect- 
ations of the donors, by saying that the oracl.e of Delphi 
forbade them to raise the statue up again from its ruins. 
At length, a.d. 684, it was sold by the Saracens, who 
then became masters of Rhodes, to a Jewish merchant 
of Edessa, the vahie of the brass being estimated at 
36,000 pounds English money. ^ 

Some antiquarians have thought that the fine head of 
the svm, which is stamped npon the Rhodian medals, is 
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a representation of tliat of the Colossus; and the con- 
jecture is reasonable. 

The seventh wonder was the Tomb of Mausolus, 
king of Caria, which was built by his queen, Artemisia, 
in Halicamassus, 351 B.C.; and whence a superb tomb 
is to this day called a Mausoleum. The principal archi- 
tects of Greece laboured on this magnificent structure. 
It was an oblong square, 411 feet in compass, and 1 30 feet 
high. The principal side was adorned with 36 columns, 
and 24 steps led to the entrance. The top was conical, 
and surmounted with a chariot drawn by 4 horses, 
sculptured by Pythes. Bryaxes, Scopas, Leochares, and 
Timotheus made the decorations on the four sides; and 
"V^truvius thought that it was enriched by the sculptures 
of Praxiteles.* Artemisia died before the completion of 
the moniiment, but the artists finished it without com- 
pensation, that they might not be deprived of the honour 
of their labour. . The expenses of the building were so 
immense, as to have occasioned the philosopher Anaxa- 
goras to exclaim, when he saw it, "How much money 
changed into stones I ' 



THE CHINESE FEAST OF THE LANTERNS. 

The commencement of the year in China is ol)served as the 
greatest festival in the einpire, and the whole of the first 
month is a season of continued rejoicings. Of these the most 
splendid is the Feast of the Lanterns, which is held on the 
fifteenth da^, when there is such a profusion of lanterns 
hung out of the houses that, to a stranger, the whole empire 
has the appearance of fairy land. All ranks contribute to 
this national festival, llie grandees retrench daily, and 
reduce the expenses of their table, equipage, and dress, in 
order that thev may expend more on their lantems, some of 
which are said to cost two thousand crowns. The middle 
classes will expend fifty or sixty crowns on the occasion, and 
even the poorest will exert themselves to join the Illumina- 
tion. In short, in city and country,— on Uie coast and on 
the rivers, every person lights up his painted lantems. 

These lantems are of various forms and sizes.' Some of 
them are so C4^>acious as to resemble mansions, wherein 
the Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have balls, and act 
plays. Those which are hung from the houses are framed 
of wood, richly gilt, lapanned, * and carved tod decorated 
with streamers of silk or satin. Over these frames is 
stretched fine transparent silk, on which are painted various 
devices, as human figures, quadrupeds, birds, trees, flowers, 
&c,, the colours of which are verv brilliant, when the lan- 
tern Is lit by lamps or wax candles. The laigest lantems 
frequently exhibit figures which are set in motion by hidden 
threads. In this manner the spectators outside the lantems 
are often amused by the spectacle of horses galloping, ships 
sailing, and armies in full marcli. Some lantems are lit by 
serpents, illuminated within fix)m the head to the tail, and 
contrived to writhe about as if they were alive. 



Many persons pass much of their time in a state of inqui- 
etude and constant irritation, although they are in health, 
and have the means of satisfying the common wants of life, 
and even abundantly. As to the present, they have some 
unreasonable desire, which cannot be satisfied, or which 
cannot be, without causing a suffering more intolerable than 
the unsatisfied desire. As to the past, they dwell on the 
memory of some good which they tnink nught have been 
obtained, or on some wrong or blunder by which some 
good was lost As to the future, they dread some possible 
evil, and the more because of the imcertainty of its nature, 
and of the time and manner of its coining, and which may 
never come. There are many persons who are habitually 
discontented. The3r find everjrthing goes wrouff. The 
weather is bad; tlieir food is not as they would have it ; 
no one does anything in the right time, or in the right 
manner; or that is done which should not be, or tliat is 
omitted which should be done. Such persons are always 
groaning, sighing, or gmmbling. They dislike everybody, 
and everybody dislikes them ; and particularly, their abun- 
dant adtice is disliked^ and their manner of giving it. — S. 



THE FETISH. : 

The term Fetish^ is derived either from the word /aisse^ a 
block adored as an idol; or from feticzeira^ an enchantress. 
The Portuguese first gave this name to the idols of the 
negroes on the Senegal ; and afterwards the word received 
^ more extensive meaning. The general application of 
fetish now seems to be to an object worshipped, not represent- 
iiig a living figure. Such a figure is more properly speakinc, 
an idoL Hence, stones, arms, vessels, plants, Scc^ wlii<% 
are objects of worship, axe fetishes. 

Among the natives of the Grold Coast of Africa, the su- 
perstition of the fetish prevails to a baneful extent. The 
fetishmen, so called from their being supposed to possess 
supernatural powers, infrise into the minds of the people 
the belief of its influence, with the view of being consulted 
on every occasion of trouble. An individual who has been 
robbed,*or has experienced some other calamity, immedi- 
ately consults a fetishmau to discover the thief, or cause of 
the evil ; who, after making use of some pretended magic 
art, and having obt^ned answers to questions put by liirn to 
the applicant, unhesitatingly denounces some unlortunate 
being as the robber or witch. The fetishmen are without 
difl[icultv bribed,' and they accept the bribe under the 
cloak of having first consulted the deity, who had agreed to 
receive a certain sum. They will afterwards demand more 
money in the name of the fetish, whom they will state as 
not being satisfied. So great is the dread of the natives to 
offend the fetish, that they even pawTi their own children 
to raise the means of appeasing his wratli. When a person 
is afflicted with any alarming disease, application for rehcf 
is made to the fetishman,- who, perhaps, will order an egg 
near hatching, or a phicken, to be laid on a certain spot m 
some highway, in order to transfer the complaint to the 
person who might unthinkingly tread upon it. Passengcra 
noticing any of these charms lying in their way, carefully 
avoid them, and no one will dare to remove them out of 
their path. 

At Capo Coast, the women, who are generally employed 
in celebrating the vam harvest, make puolic of^rings in a 
body to the great fetish ; which is a large rock lying close 
to the walls of the castle. It breaks the great waves of the 
sea that incessantly dash against it, and thus preserves the 
fortification from injury by the surge. Another great fetish 
which they have is a salt pond, in which laige and delicioui 
mullets are taken. 

. Previous to the offering to the fetish, consisting, generally, 
of yams, eggs, palm oil, and the blood of some animal, 
being made, the wOmen with their faces and limbs chalked, 
parade the town in a body, each carrying her own portion 
m a calabash, or earthen f essel. They then visit tlie rock, 
on which they deposit their oblations ; and, no sooner do 
they depart than the turkey buzzards, apparently aware 
of what is ^ing on, approach and devour the offer- 
ings ; and it is considered a great offence to the fetish to 
destroy any of these birds. 

. All families of consequence have also their own private 
fetish, which they keep concealed in their houseiB, but 
denote its presence there by signs hung outside on the doors. 
This has a great effect in deterring thieves fr^m the 
premises*. 

' Certain Tuckey describes a fetish which ho saw at 'Em- 
booma, on the River Congo. It was about the size of a 
larpfe doll, and the most grotesque figure imaginable. These 
fetishes are indifferently carved out of wowi, or made of 
rags, the eyes and teeth are of sliells, and the whole appear- 
ance as hideous as the workmanship is clumsy. They are 
such tilings as children would contrive in sport. Neverthe- 
less, they are unceasingly worshipped and prayed to, though 
with no great ceremony or devotion. When a glass of 
brandy is given to an African, he puts it to his lips, then 
raises his rctish, into whose face he puffs his breath once or 
twice, with a blowing whistling noise ; and then he swallows 
the drain. ! A similar action, or a whisper in the ear, takes 
place whenever the fetish is consulted. 

* Communicated by Mf\jur lUckeUs to the LiUrary Gatrtte. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER LEIBNITZ. 




Leibnitz's house in hanoteb. ! " 



The above cut represents a house, which, however 
remarkable for its form and appearance, derives its chief 
interest from having been the residence of Godfrey 
William Leibnitz, an eminent natural philosopher and 
mathematician of the seventeenth century. 

Leibuitz was bom at Leipsic, in the year 1646. His 
father, secretary of the University, dying when Godfrey 
was only six years old, the latter was pkced at school, 
where he distmguished himself by the ardour with which 
he studied the classical writers; and he performed his 
task vrith such ease and quickness that he used to have 
time to assist his less precocious school-fellows in the 
preparation of their lessons. At the affe of fifteen he 
. ^OL. XVHL 



went to the Universi^ of Leipsic, afterwards to that 
of Jena, and again to Leipsic. Here he studied philo- 
sophy and mathematics, and also became so familiar 
with the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek 
philosophers, that he used to ramble about the woods for 
a whole day at a time, pondering on what he had read, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the discordant doctrines 
of his favourite writers. 

His advancement in the study of law was as rapid as ^ 
that in classical learning, insomuch that at the age of 
twenty he was made Doctor of Laws in the University 
of Altorf, and was offered the Professorship of Law in 
the same university. Leibnitz declined the latter officei 
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and went to Nuremburg, where he became secretary to 
a society t>f alchemists. The reader is aware that the 
chemistry of those days consisted principally in attempts 
to discover the means of converting baser metals into 
gold, and of effecting other wonders which are now 
known to be unattainable. Leibnitz, however, did not* 
remain long in this capacity; for having gained the 
favour of an influential man at Mayence, he was advised 
to apply himself to the study of nistory and jurispru- 
dence, with a view to qualify himself for some creditable 
office at Frankfort. Here he soon gave another instance 
of the versatility of his talents, by writing an admirable 
treatise on the best method of teaching and learning 
jurisprudence. This work, and another, written about 
the same time, caused him to be appointed Councillor of 
the Chamber of Revision, in the chancery of the electo- 
rate of Mayence. 

While he filled this last-mentioned office, his compre- 
hensive mind was employed on subjects so very diverse 
that none but such a genius as his could have had any 
success in them all. He wrote a treatise on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, against a Polish writer who had im- 
pugned that doctrine. He wrote two treatises on mecha- 
nics, which astonished the philosophers of that age, by 
the boldness and originality of the ideas developed in 
them; and he also planned a new Encyclopedia of 
General Knowledge. 

At this time the military successes of Louis the 
Fourteenth had made his capital the centre to which 
distinguished men from various countries resorted ; and 
Leibnits, who had a strong desire to visit Paris, was 
enabled to do so as a companion to the son of his 
patron. Here his gehius took a new turn, by being 
applied to the study of mathematics, a science to which 
he had hitherto paid but a small share of attention. 
Huyghens, who had written a valuable treatise on the 
oscillation of pendulums, was then at Paris, and an 
intimacy arose between him and Leibnitz, which led the 
latter to attend to numerous questions in natural philo- 
sophy. At this time also he gave an honourable proof 
of the steadiness with which he adhered to protestant 
religious principles; for the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, appreciating his distinguished talents, offered him 
a seat in their ^>dy, provided he would profess the 
Roman Catholic religion : this he declined to do. 

His patron dying in 1673, Leibnitz came to England, 
where ne was received with much distinction by the 
philosophers, who corresponded and conversed with him 
on many subjects of science. But his prospects re- 
ceived a sudden check by the death of tne elector of 
Mayence, and the consequent discontinuance of the pen- 
sion which Leibniti had received. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick now testified his respect for the philosopher, by 
granting him an office and a pension, with liberty to 
devote as much of his time as he pleased to study. 
Leibnitz then devoted upwards of a year to the imre- 
mitting study of mathematics, and then proceeded to 
take his residence at Hanover, the capital of Hhe Duke 
of Bnmswick's territory, where he wrote a treatise on 
the national law of the Germanic empire. When the 
duke died, his successor (afterwards King George the 
First of England) continued to Leibnitz the favours 
which had already been awarded him, and also directed 
him to write a history of the house of Brunswick. This 
work he commenced on such an immense scale that the 
main body of the history has never been published : he 
' spent three years in traversing Germany and Italy, for 
the collection of materials, and the published portions 
throw great light on the early history of the Germanic 
tribes in general, though circumstances prevented him 
from completing that portion which related to Bnms- 
wick. 

Leibnitz was a man of amiable mind; and being dis- 
tressed at the sufferings which the Huguenots, or 
French protestants, experienced, he and Bossuet, a 
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learned French Catholic prelate, entered into a corres 
pondence, with a view of trying whether the differenced 
between the two forms of faith might not be reconciled. 
In this correspondence Leibnitz (Ssplayed as extensiTe 
a knowledge of theology as he had previously shown of 
other subjects : but the attempt failed in its object 

Leibnitz having been chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and seeing how much such a societr 
tended to the advancement of science, he recommended 
the king of Prussia to found a similar society at Berlin 
which was accordingly done in 1701, Leibnitz himself 
being appointed president, with liberty to reside either 
there or elsewhere. The Czar of Russia and the Em- 
peror of Germany also consulted him on subjects which 
related to the progress ci science, and he became looked 
upon as one of the most dbtinguished men in Europe. 
In his correspondence and literary producUons he em- 
ployed either the Latin or the Frenci language, because 
those were the two which were most likely to be under- 
stood by the learned men to whom his writings were 
addressed: the consequence was that his mother tongue, 
the German, became so much neglected by him, that the 
few pieces which he wrote therein were in very inferior 
style. 

A very profound and difficult branch of the mathe- 
matics, called the differential calculus, the nature of which 
can hardly be explained to general readers; was invented 
both by Sir Isaac Newton and by Leibnitz, each one pro- 
ceeding in a path different from the other. Long con- 
troversies were carried on between the philosophers of 
England and France, as to which of the inventon 
deserved most honour ; but in modem times the acrimony 
which distinguished this controversy has died away, and 
men now know how to do honour to both those great 
mathematicians, without striving to plaoe one on a higher 
level than the other. 

The personal or domestic character of Leibnitz does 
not yield those points of interest which so frequently 
arise from the contemplation of a distinguished man in 
the bosom of his family. Leibnitz was never married. 
One of his biographers says :-^" At the age of fifty he 
had some thoughts of forming a matrimonial connexion; 
but as the lady he wished to espouse desired time to 
consider his proposal, Leibnitz also made his own ^^ 
fictions on tne subject, and unluckily came to the 
conclusion that, though marriage is a good thing, a 
wise man ought to consider of it all his lire.*' Leibnits, 
although of a strong constitution, gradually sank under 
I he immense mentu exertions to which he subjected 
himself. He died on the 14th of November, 1716, at 
the age of seventy, In person he was of a middle sta- 
ture, and had a sweet expression of countenance, blended 
with a studious air. He was short-sighted, but his 
vision continued excellent, even to his last moments, 
enabling him to read the smallest print, and to write in 
a small fine character. He was of a thin habit, but of 
a vigorous temperament ; drank little, supped plentifully, 
and retired to rest immediately afterwards, — a plan whicOi 
in most cases, would be evidently detriment^u to health. 
He remained in bed only a few hours, and sometimes he 
would even sleep in his chair, and on awaking would 
proceed to his studies, whatever hour it might be. ^^^ 
deeply immersed in study, he was known to have scarcely 
left his chair for days together. 

There have been few men who have approached so 
near as Leibnitz to the rank of a universal genius. 
Theology, classical learning, jurisprudence, history* n>a- 
thematics, natural philosophy, — ^ occupied his atten- 
tion in turn, and all received the stamp of his poweruu 
mind, and made him the wonder of his age. But the 
reader must not infer that the possession of universal 
genius is necessary to advance a man to an eminent 
position among his fellow-men. A clear and steady mina» 
devoted assiduously to one subject, will often proauce re- 
sults more valuable to society than if it were directed to 
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several ; and the reason why such is the case will readily 
be understood. An attention to one subject concentrates 
and gystemiies the knowledge which we possess on that 
subject, and renders it more available and valuable. It 
has been observed of Leibnitz, that though it is difficult 
to name any department of human knowledge which has 
not profited by his labours, or received fresh illustration 
from his genius, yet his reputation would perhaps have 
been more solid and permanent had he less ambitiously 
grasped the whole circle of human science. He has 
been excelled in theology, in classical learning, in juris- 
prudence, in history, in mathematics, and in natural 
philosophy, by others who have devoted their whole at- 
tention to one or other of these subjects ; whereas he 
might probably have placed himself on a pre-eminent 
position in some one of them, had he more especially 
devoted himself to it. While, therefore, we admire the 
wonderfdl range of his genius, and respect his memory 
for the large accessicn which he made to the simi of 
human knowledge, we must not think any the more 
meanly of those members of society, — ^whether in past 
or present ages, — ^in our own or any other country, — 
who, with a less gigantic grasn of intellect, have devoted 
their powers to one particular department of study, 
making others subordinate to it 

The world around us, with all its changes — ^the shortness of 
our stay here — the uncertainty of all things with which we 
aore conversant in this transitory life, from the seed that 
fidleth into the around to die and burst into new life with 
the ratnm of sprmg, to the varied scenes of that busy theatre 
on which man himself lord of created nature, acts his little 
day — all these things teaoh us plainly that this is but a life 
of trial,— -that this vain earth is not our rest. Daubsnbt. 

C unions anecdotes are related of the effect of music upon 
animals. Thorville hasgiven the following amusing account 
of his experiments. ** While a man was playing on a trump- 
marine, 1 made my observations on a ca^ a dog, a horse, an 
aas, a lund, some cows, small birds, and a cock uid hens, who 
were in a yard under Uie window. The oat was not the least 
affeoted ; the horse stopped short from time to time, raising 
hia head up now and Uien, as if he were feeding on ffrass ; 
the dog continued for above an hour seated on his hind-legs, 
looking Bted&stly at the player; the ass did not discover 
the least indication of his being touched, eating his thisties 
peaceably; the hind lifted up her laige wide ears, and 
seemed very attentive ; the cows stopt a little, and, after 
gazin|f at us, went forward ; some little birds that were in 
an aviary, and others on trees and bushes, almost tore their 
little throats with singiuff ; but the cock who minded only 
his hens, and the hens who were solely employed in scrying 
a neighbouring dunghill, did not show in any manner, that 
the trump-marine alforded them pleasure." 

That doffs have an ear for music cannot be doubted: 
Sieibelt had one which evidently knew one piece of music 
from the other; and a modem composer had a pug dog 
that frisked merrily about the room, when a livelv piece 
was played; but when a slow melody was permrmed, 
particularly Dussek's Oper^ 15, he would seat himself 
down by the piano and prick up his ears with intense 
attention, until the player came to the forty-eighth bar; 
but as the discord was struck he wouU yell most piteously, 
and* with drooping tail seek refuge from the unpleasant 
sound under the chairs or tables. 

Eastcot relates that a hare left her retreat to listen to 
some choristers, who were singing on the banks of the 
Mersey, retiring when they ccMed singing, and reappear- 
ing as they recommenced their strains. Bossuet asserts, 
that an officer, confined in the Bastille, drew forth mice and 
spiders to beguile his solitude with his flute; and a moun- 
tebank in Paris, had taught rats to dance on the rope in 
perfect time. Chateaubriand states as a positive &ct, that 
he has seen the rattle-snake, in Upper Canada, appeased by 
a mumcian ^ and the concert given m Paris to two elephants 
hi the Jordm des Plantes, leaves no doubt in r^ard to the 
effiect of harmony on the brute creation. Every instrument 
seemed to operate distinctly as the several modes of pieces 
were slow or lively, until the excitement of these intelligent 
creatures had been carried to such an extent that fuilher 
experiments were deemed dangerous.-— Millinobn, 



SILK FROM SPIDERS. 



The extensive use which is made of silk goods, and the 
value they have acquired in all civilized countries, have 
led to various experiments amongst ingenious persons, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether a subsfSice or 
substances might not be obtained from other sources, 
which should answer the same purpose as that to which 
the production of the silk caterpillar is at present so 
widely applied. 

At the beginning of the last century a method was 
discovered in France of obtaining silk from the nests of 
some species of spiders. It is well known that besides 
the ordinary web of spiders, there is a small silky bag 
spun by particular species, for the protection of their 
eggs. These bags may often be found in the comers of 
windows, under the eaves of houses, in cellars and 
vaults, in hollow trees, and in similar protected situ- 
ations, where neither wind nor rain can reach them. 
They are much stronger and more durable in their tex- 
ture than the webs formed to entrap the spider's prey, 
and in shape they resemble the silkworm's cocoon when 
it is prepared for the distaff. When first formed, these 
spiders* bags are of a gray colour, but by exposure to 
the air and dust they soon acquire a blaclush hue. 

It was from the bags thus formed by spiders around 
their eggs that silk was procured, at the time above 
stated, by a M. Bon, whose dissertation on the mode of 
obtaining and preparing the silk is extremely interesting. 
An abstract from this dissertation, together with the 
observations made by M. Reaumur, and other celebrated 
naturalists, on the means which the spider possesses of 
furnishing the material in question, may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

The method of classing spiders is usually according 
to their different colours, whether black, brown, yellow, 
&c., or sometimes by the number and arrangement of 
their eyes, some spiders possessmg as manv as ten of 
these organs, — others eight, — and others agam six. M. 
Bon notices only two kinds as silk-producing spiders, 
and distinguishes them from each other, as having either 
long or short legs, the latter producing the finest qua- 
lity of raw silk. 

The spider is provided with fine papill®, or small 
nipples, placed in the hinder part of its body, which 
are like so many wire-drawing irons, to form and mould 
a glutinous liquor, with whicu the insect is provided, 
and which, on being drawn out through these pajpill», 
and exposed to the air, immediately dries, and forms 
silk. £ach of these papillae consists of a number of 
smaller ones, so minute as not to be discernible, and 
only made evident by the effects produced. Several dis- 
tinct threads issue from each, the number of which, on 
account of their extreme fineness, cannot be counted 
with any accuracy. The principal papillae are five in 
number; but these being made up of innumerable 
smaller ones, and each of these smaller ones emitting a 
beautifully fine thread, the total number of threads 
uniting to form the filament used by the spider is asto- 
nishingly great. By this beautiful arrangement the 
threads can be applied in a greater or less number, 
according to the strength Required in the spider's work ; 
and when all these threads umte an4 form one, as they do 
at the distance of about the tenth of an inch from the body 
of the insect, the tenacity of the principal thread is in- 
creased, and its strength is greater than if it were not 
thus composed of many individual filaments* 

In proceeding to notice M. Bon's attempt, and in 
giving his opinions on the subject, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that that gentleman, delighted with his discovery, 
and determined to pursue it under all difficulties, was 
imconsciously led to exaggerate the advantages connected 
with it, and to make comparisons between the silkworm 
and the spider, as silk-producing animals, which were 
Hot wholly founded on fact. 

A quantity of the spiders* bags were first collected 
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by M . Bon, and then treated in the following manner. 
Twelve or thirteen ounces of the bags were beaten with 
the hand or by a stick, until they were entirely freed 
from dust. TTiey were next washed in warm water, 
wbich was continually changed, until it no longer 
became clouded or discoloured by the baffs under pro- 
cess. After this they were steeped in a large quantity 
of water, wherein soap, salt-petre, and gum-arabic had 
been ^solyed. The whole was then set to boil oyer a 
gentle fire, during three hours, after which the bags were 
rinsed in clear warm water, to discharge the soap. They 
were then set out to dry, during seyeral days, and tlie 
carding operation was then performed, with cards differ- 
ing from the usual sort only in being much finer. Thus 
was a peculiar ash-coloured silk obtained, which was spun 
without difficulty, which took readily all kinds of dyes, 
and might have been wrought into any kind of silken 
fabric. M. Bon had stocking^s and gloyes made from it, 
some of which he presented to the Royal Academy of 
Paris, and others to the Royal Society of London. 

The silk was affirmed by M. Bon to be stronger and 
finer than the common sort, and according to his state- 
ment, spiders were much more productive than silk- 
worms, and there were besides the following advantages 
relating to them : spiders hatch spontaneously, without 
any care, in the months of August and September, the 
ola spiders dying soon after they haye laid their ews : 
the young ones live for ten or twelve months wimout 
food, and continue in their bags without growing, until 
the hot weather, by putting their viscid jmces in motion, 
induces them to come forth, spin, and run about in 
tearch of food. 

The only obstacle, therefore, to establishing a consider- 
able manufacture from these spider bags, that is, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them in sufficient abundance, was 
attempted to be obviated by breeding young spiders in 
convenient apartments on a large scde. M. Bon com- 
missioned a number of persons to collect and bring to him 
all the short-legged spiders they could possibly obtain, 
lliese, as he received them, he mdosed m paper coffins, 
or in pots covered with papers, which papers, as well as 
the coffins, were pricked oyer their surface with pin- 
holes, to admit air to the prisoners. The spiders were 
duly fed with flies, and after some time it was found on 
inspection that the gpreater part of them had formed 
their nests. It was contended that these nests afforded 
much more silk in proportion to their weight than those 
of the silkworm, in proof of which it was asserted that 
thirteen ounces yielded nearly four ounces of pure silk, 
two ounces of whieh were sufficient to make a pair of 
stoddnn; whereas, stockings made of common silk 
weighed seven or eiffht ounces. It had been objected 
by some persons that the spider was venomous, and 
that this evil auality extended to the silk obtained from 
it. M. Bon, m answer to this prejudice, affirmed that 
he had several times been bitten by spiders, when no 
injury had followed; and that the silk, so far from 
being pernicious, had been found useful in stanching 
and healing wounds, iti natural gluten acting as a 
kind of balsam. Willing to extract eyery possible good 
from his favourite pursuit, he subjectea the spider- 
silk to chemical analysis, and obtained from it a volatile 
salt, preparing which in the same manner used for the 
once celebrated Gutttr AngUcaruBy he produced drops, 
which, as he belieyed, possessed yet greater efficacy: 
he called this preparation MonipeUer dropif and pre- 
scribed its use in all lethargic diseases. - ^ 

M. Bon's establishment for the rearing of spiders, at 
length engrossed a considerable share of public attention, 
and the subject being considered worthy a serious inyes- 
tigation, M. Reaumur was deputed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris to inquire into the merits of this new 
silken material. From the patient examinatioBs of this 
eminent naturalist, it appeared that there were many 
serious objections to this plan; and such at were likely 
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to prove quite insurmountable. In the first place, tlte 
natural fierceness of spiders renders them unfit to be 
bred together. On distributing four or five thousand 
of these insects into cells or companies of from fifty to 
one or two hundred, it was found that the larger spmers 
quickly killed and ate the smaller, so that in a short 
space of time, the cells were depopulated, scarceh more 
than one or two being found in each celL In ii» next 
place, the silk of the spider is inferior to that of the silk- 
worm both in lustre and strength; and produces less 
material in proportion, than can be made available for 
the purposes of the manufacture. The filament of the 
spider's-bag can only support a weight of thirty-six 
grains, whue that of the silkworm will sustain a weight 
of one hundred and fifty grains. Thus four or nye 
threads of the spider must l^ brought together to equal 
one thread of the silkworm, and as it is impossible Uuit 
these should be applied so accurately over each other aa 
not to leave littie vacant spaces between them, the light 
is not equally reflected, and the lustre of the material 
is consequently inferior to that in which a solid thread 
is -used. A third great disadvantage of the spider's silk 
is, that it cannot be wound off the ball like that of the 
silkworm, but must necessarily be carded. By this 
latter process, its evenness, which contributes so mate- 
rially to its lustre, is destroyed. That the silk artides 
produced from this material are really deficient in that 
glossy appearance which constitutes the principal beautj 
of silk, IS fully confirmed by the testimony of M. 
le Hire, who, when the stockings of M. Bon were pre- 
sented to the Royal Academy, immediately noticed ttieir 
want of lustre. The last objection we shall notice 
against the raising of spiders, was one containing a cal- 
culation considered to be an exaggerated one, and it has 
been regretted that M. Reaumur should have taken ex- 
treme cases, if not actually improbable ones, to confute 
a system so little likely to advance itself as that of M. 
Bon. The advantages of the culture of silk from silk- 
worms when compared with its production from spiden, 
must be too apparent to every reflecting person to render 
it necessary to dwell long on them, or in anpr way to 
exaggerate them. M. Reaumur's comparison is to thii 
effect. The largest cocoons weigh four, and the 
smaller three grains each; spider-bags do not weigh 
above one ffrain each ; and, after being cleared of their 
dust, have Tost two-thirds of this wei^t ; therefore the 
work of twelve spiders only equals that of one silkworm; 
and a pound of spider-silk would require for its produc- 
tion 27,648 insects. But as the bags are wholly the 
work of the females, who spin them as a deposit for 
their eggs, it follows that 55,296 spiders must be reared 
to yield one pound of silk: yet this will only be obtained 
from the best spiders; those large ones, ordinarily seen 
in gardens, &c, yieldhig not more than a twelfth part of 
the silk of the others. The work of 280 of these would 
therefore not yield more silk than the produce of one 
industrious silkworm, and 663,552 of them would onlf 
furnish one pound of silk ! 



An old philosotjhical ^ntleman had grown, from experience, 
yeiy cautious in avoiding ill-natured people. To endea- 
vour to ascertain their dii^osition he made use of his 1^ 
one of which was remarlcably handsome, the other, by 
some accident, crooked and deformed. If a stranger at the 
first interview resarded his ugly leg more than nis hand- 
some one, he doubted him, but if he i^ke of it, and tooK 
no notice of his handsome 1^, that was sufficient to deter- 
mine the philosopher to have no further acjiuaintsnoe witn 
him. Every boay has not this two-legged instrument > wit 
every one, with a little attention, nv|y observe signs of tjui 
cazpiUK, &ult-finding dbposition, and take the same ^.' 
tion of avoiding the acquaintance of those Infected hy »• 
I therefore advise those querulous, discontented, unn^P/ 
people, ifiithey wish to be respected and beloved by othew, 
and h^py in themselyes, to leave <ff looking <U the ^^^"^ 
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ON CHESS. 



VI. Origin of the Names op the Chess-men, 
concluded. 
The Rook. The most ancient form of this piece after 
the introduction of the game into Europe is uncertain: 
but it was probably that of an elephant, as appears by 
Charlemagne's chess-men : and this form, with or without 
a tower, has been retained by the modem Germans, 
Russians, and Danes. 

The Spaniards, Italians, French and English (as Mr. 
Madden lemarks^ in more recent times adopted a tower or 
castle as an epitome of the figure (in the same manner as 
they took a noise's head for the knight), and hence arises 
the stranee anomaly of a castle representing the swiftest 
piece on the chess-board. 

The earliest form of the chess rook is preserved on 
tne ancient seals of those £unilies both in £ngland and 
Germany, who bear chess rooks for their arms, on which 
sulyect there is much curious information. 

Before the general introduction of cards the game of 
chess was a great favourite with our ancestors, and we 
gain some idea of the high esteem in which it was held* 
from the fact that no fewer than twenty-six English 
families have emblazoned chess-boards and chess-rooks 
in their arms : it must therefore have been considered a 
most valuable accomplishment. Gwillim in his Display 
of Heraldry endeavours to show that the arms borne 
by distinguished persons contain representations of im- 
plements or instruments which generally have some re- 
lation to thq occupation or talents of the first owner of 
those arms. After speaking of the peculiar implements 
represented in various arms, he proceeds : — 

All these have sundry instruments, which may be (and 
doubtless have been) borne in coat-armour ; but bei^use they 
are not usual I wiU refer them to each man's own observa- 
tion, and will rive some instances in the last kind of arts of 
delight, which we call Playing^ which comprehendeth 
either theatrical recreation or other g«mies whatsoever. 

And forasmuch as their first institution was good, and 
that they are in . themselves the commendable exercises^ 
either of the body or of wit and inventioii (and if 
there be in them any evil, it is not in ti^em per m, 
but per aeeideniy because they are abused by those that 
do practise and exercise them), I have thought good to 
annex them unto the same : such are table playing, chess^ 
dice, racket, balloon, &c. The things wherewith these games 
are practised, are borne in coat-armour, as by these examples 
following may appear. 

After describing the arms of a &mily whose shield 
contains three backgammon boards, he proceeds to speak 
of the arms of the Bodhenam family. 

It beareth azures a fess between three chess rooks or^ by 
the name of Bodenham, and was borne by that great lover 
and promoter of heraldry. Sir Winfield Bodenham, Knt. It 
seemeth these were first called rooks, for being the defence 
of all the rest; and therefore they stand in tne uttermost 
comers of the chess-board, as frontier castles. This is a 
game of noble exercise for the mind, as reouiring much 
forecast and understanding. King Williiun we Conoueror 
was much addicted to this delight and lost great loroships 
at this play. And indeed, were it not too serious a recrea- 
tion, and fl;oing beyond the nature of games, it might well 
beseem a king, because therein are comprised all iJxe strata- 
gems of war or plots of civil states. 





It beareth ardent on a chevron engr^ed between three 
chess rooks Jrao/tf, as many crescents or^ by the ninne of 
Walter, and was granted to Sir Robert Walter, Lord Mayor 
of York, Ist of October, 1603, in the first year of the reign 
of King James the First. The said Sir Robert, upon re- 
ceiving the king when he came out of Scotland, received the 
dignity of knighthood. 

Azurey a fess argent^ between three chess rooks or^ is 
borne by the name of rooks, and was attrated (under an es- 
cutcheon of the same pfunted on vellum) to belong to 
George Rooks of London, by Sir John Burrough, Garter, 
18th of May, 1640. 

Arms of the family of Orrook. Argent^ a chevron gulee^ 
between three chess rooks sable; — But now he gives sable 
or a chevron cry between three mullets argent^ as many 
chess rooks on the field. 




It ibeareth \argenty six chess rooks, three, two, and one 
sc^Uy by the name Rokwoody and is borne by Nicholas 
Rockwood of Kirby, in Sufiblk, Esq. 

Smith of Methuen : azure, a burning cup between two 
chess rooks in fess or. 

Many other families have chess rooks and chess boards 
engrafted on their arms ; such as the Rookewoods of Nor- 
foUc, the Rooks of Kent; the Rockwoods, Rokewoods, 
Rokeles, Rockliffes, Rokes, Rockes and Rocolds ; but these 
etamples will sufSce to show the high esteem in which 
chess was held imtil it was to a certain extent superseded 
by cards. It was never pretended that cards were superior 
to chess, but they were preferred because unskilful 
players had a better chance of winning. Before the in- 
troduction of cards, chess was in jsuch vogue that both 
the kings of Spain and Portugal pensioned the great 
players, whilst they also staked considerable sums on the 
event of a game. Salvio speaks of three Italians who 
set out from Naples for the court of Philip the Second, 
where there was a famous player, and by concealing their 
strength won very large sums of money. Circumstances 
of tlus kind threw discredit on chess, and as it was then 
the fashion to degrade this noble game by playing for 
money, persops became afraid to play when they did- 
not know the precise strength of their antagonist, and 
thus the game went into disuse. Hyde also states that 
chess was much played both in Wales and Ireland, 
especially in the latter, where estates often depended on 
the event of a game. 

Augustus, Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, was an 
ardent admirer of chess. He published a work on the 
game at Leipsic, in 1617, under the fictitious name of 
Gustavus Selenus. He dso named one of his towns 
Rokcstet with a chess rook for its arms. This town 
was also obligated to give to every new bishop a silver 
chess-board with silver men, one set of which was gilt. : 

The forked head of the rook shown in the preceding 
figures was supposed by Dr. Hyde to represent the two 
hunches of the ruch or dromedary, under which figure this 
piece occurs on the Eastern chess-board. In Iceland the 
piece is called Hrokr, a brave warrior or hero, which seems 
to have been the meaning of the ancient Persian term ap- 
plied to this piece, viz., rokhy a valiant hero seeking after 
military adventures, in which character, says D'Herbelot, 
it was mtroduced into the game. Some have attempted 
to derive the term rook from ruch or roey the fabulous 
bird of the Eastern tale: while Sir \^liam Jones states 
that the rook is to be deduced fcom roth* of the old 
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Hindoo game of chess, which was an armed chariot; 
this, he says, the Persians changed into rokh^ the etjrmo- 
logy of which latter word has giyen rise to so much 
discussion. 

The modem French term for this piece is la tour, and 
the English sometimes call it the castle. In the early 
Italian treatises it is represented as a castle, although 
called il roccho. This term having heen confounded 
with rocca^ a fortress, has given rise to much conjecture. 

The Pawn. The pawns anpeM- always to have heen 
so called hy the English. In the middle ages the French 
usedamultiplicity of terms, such ^paon,paonnet,paon' 
nez, paonniersy poonsy poonnesy and ptonnes. In an 
old French romance they are called "gardens." Dr. 
Hyde derives our pawn from the Spanish peon or French 
pion, which he thinks a contraction of etpiony a spy, or 
petoTiy a footman. Mr. Douce thinks all the foregoing 
terms derivable from pedonesy a barbarous Latin term 
for foot-soldiers, which in this giune were represented by 
the pawns. By the Italians they were called pedone, 
by the Spaniards peones* The Russians and Poles 
make them also foot-soldiers : but the Germans, Danes, 
and Swedes have converted them into peasants (Bauem). 



BsAunFinxT is it said in the Bible, that ^^ God has set one 
thing over against another ;" — ^has balanced the real advan- 
tages of different human conditions. Were I called upon 
to select the condition which I should deem most congenial 
to hapoiness, I should find myself in doubt and difficulty. 
I should have to balance abimdance of food on the one hand, 
against abundance of appetite on the other ; the habit super- 
induced by the necessity of being satisfied withalittleuwith 
the habit of being disgusted with the trial of much. There 
are joys, numerous and vivid, peculiar to the rich; and 
others, in which none but those m the humbler conditions 
of life can participate. 

In the whole Tonge of the enjoyment of the senses, if 
there be any advantage, it belongs to the poor. The laws 
of our beinfi; have surrounded human enjoyment with 
limits, whicn one condition can no more overleap than 
another. It is wonderful to see this admirable adjustment, 
like the universal laws of nature, acting everywhere and upon 
everything. Even in the physical world, what is granted 
to one country, is denied to another; and the wanderer who 
has seen many strange lands and cities, in different climes, 
only returns to Announce, as the sum of his experience ana 
the teaching of years, that liffht and shadow, comfort and 
discomfort, pleasure and pain, uke air and water, are difiused 
in nearly equal measure over the whole earth*— P. 



TniFLBs. — ^There are a ^;reat many trifles in this life, when 
considered as a whole ; it is a common fidling to magni^ 
them into serious matters. They may relate to dress, food, 
viaitings, insignificant purchases, mana^ment of children, 
treatment of, and remarks upon, domestics, and a multitude 
of little matters on which difference of opinion arises. 
Now, it may not be of the least possible consequence in the 
long run, whether the matter oe disposed of^ in one way 
or another, provided no moral duty be broken; yet a 
sudden observation, in an ungentle voice, wiU produce an 
irritating reply, and this a severe rejouider, ana presenUy 
theafi^ 

Besembles Ocean into lempeet wrought, 

To waft aftmther, or to drown a fly. 

This ungentlenesaL when exhibited in parents, has a moum- 
fid effect on the character of children. It is ^oUy useless, 
and worse than useless, in assertinff authority; it can only 
be classed among those sad mistakes which tend to make 
this a miserable world. How can any two rational beings, 
who must live in familiar intercourse, while they do live, so 
misapprehend the purposes of life, as habitually to torment 
each other on insignificant trifles! If any one should be 
unhappily betrayed into an imbecoming expression, silence 
best becomes those who hear it. 



It is with our judgments as our watches i none go just 
alike, yet each believes his own. — ^Popb. 



THE 8ILPHIUM, 
A North African Plant. 

The Si^hium appears to have been a plant held m 
much repute by the ancients, from the accounts of it 
which have been handed down by Pliny and others. 
When Captain Beechy was travelling in Northern Africa, 
he met with the plant, or at least one which he supposed 
to be the Silphium, and takes the opportunity of collect- 
hig together much useful information respecting it. To 
his valuable narrative we shall be principally indebted for 
our account of this plant. 

Captain Beechy introduces his remarks concerning 
Silphium in the following manner: — 

It may here be proper to mention that, on the third day 
after our departure from Merge, we observed a plant about 
three feet in height^ very much resembling hemlock, or, 
more properly speakmg, perhaps, the daucas, or wild carrot 
We were told that it was usually fatal to the camels who 
ate of it, and that its juice, if applied to the flesh, would 
fester any part where there was the slightest excoriation. 
This plant had much more resemblance to the Silphium of 
ancient times (as it is expresed on the coins of Cyrene) than 
any which we had hitherto seen : although its stem is much 
more slender than that which is there represented, and the 
blossoms {fox it has several,) more open. In some parts of 
the route from Merge to Cjnrene we lost sight of this plant 
altogether ; while at others we foimd it in considerable quan- 
tities, growing chiefly wherever there was pasturage. Im- 
mediately about Cvrene we observed it in great aJ>undanc« ; 
and soon ceased, m>m its frequent occurrence, to pay any 
attention to it. It is extremely probable that the pknt heze 
mentioned is the UtserpUitim or sUpfmm in such rq>ate 
among the ancients. 

It appears that the silphium was described by Theo- 
phrastus as a plant with a large and thick root; and the 
stem he tells us, resembled that of the^/^n«//i, and was of 
about the same thickness. The leaf resembled that of 
Parsley I the seed was broad and foliaceous ; and the 
stem annual, like that of the ferula. Pliny says, that 
the first appearance of the silphium in Cyrenacia (a dis- 
trict in Northern Africa) was occasioned by a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain, which completely drenched the grounci, 
and that the silphium which grew on the spot extended 
itself over a space of 4000 stadia, and that its nature 
was wild, and unadapted to cultivation, retiring towards 
the desert whenever it was too much attended to. How 
much of this is true is now not easy to decide. 

Silphium appears to have been eaten in various ways. 
The stem and the root were eaten much in the same way 
that we eat celery. It was so much esteemed, that it 
constituted a material part of the commerce of Cyrene. 
In the time of Pliny, Silphium had become so scarce in 
the market, that a single stalk of it was presented to the 
Emperor Nero as a present of extraordinary value ; and 
Strsd>o tells us, that the barbarous tribes who frequented 
the country about Cyrene had nearly exterminated the 
plant altogether (in an irruption which they made on 
some hostile occasion), by pulling it up designedly by the 
roots; as this was evidently done to injure the inhabit- 
ants, it proves that silphium was regarded as valuable. 

Alexander the Great discovered a " bill of fare," en- 
graved on a brass column in the royal palace of the 
kings of Persia; and among the good things that formed 
the daily provision of the monarch's table, was a talent 
weight, (about sixty-five pounds, according to Captain 
Beechy,) of the silphium plant, and two pounds of the 
extract or juice of the silphium, termed by Pliny laser. 
This laser seems abo to have been used as a drug, and 
to have commanded a high price. 

The silphium appears to have sprung up in the pas- 
ture lands ; and the sheep are reported to have been so 
fond of it that whenever they smelt it they would run 
to the place, and afler eating the flower, would scratch 
up the root and devour it with the same avidity; on this 
account, as Arrian states, some of the Cyreneans used 
to drive their sheep «Bfjyj^gni the parts in which the 
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silphium was produced; and others surrounded their 
land with hedges, through which the sheep were not ahle 
to pass, when they chanced to approach near the plants. 
As to the effect which the plant produced on them, it 
appears to have been somewhat contradictory. According 
to Pliny, a sign that a sheep had eaten silphium was that 
he fell asleep, while a goat, under similar cii-cumstances, 
began sneesmg. It appears, generally speaking, to have 
acted first m^cinally upon animals, and afterwards to 
have fattened them; giving at the same time an excel- 
lent flavour to the flesh. Whenever they were ill» it 
either speedily restored them or else destroyed them 
altogether; but the first of these effects was most usual. 

It is probable, however, Q»ys Captain Beechy,) that it 
only agreed with those anipifM« which were accustomed to it ; 
at least the plant now observable in the Cyrenaica, which 
answers to the description of the silphium. Is very frequently 
productive of fatal effects to the animals (particularly the 
camels) who [ate of it, not beino; accustomed to the soil. 
One of the reasons advanced by the son of Shekh Hadood, 
Abou-Buckra. for putting a mgh price uoon his camels at 
.Mer^ was, that they were eomg into the country where 
'the silphium was found, which, he said, was veiy dimgerous 
for them to eat ; and the camels which were sent to us from 
Dengazie, when we were about to leave Grenna, were k^t 
muzzled during the whole time of their stay in those parts 
where the phmt was known to be produced. 

As for the effects of silphium upon the human frame, 
if we are to judge from Hollands' translation of Pliny, 
made about the year 1600, they were truly marvellous; 
indeed, at this time, when the qualities of plants were 
made, by the false science of Astrology, to depend upon 
planetary influence, it is no wonder that those qua- 
lities should be so exaggerated as to appear to us ex- 
tremely ridiculous. 

Of the iasery a S3rrup of silphium, we are told that, 

It reduoeth ^oee to their nahmd health who are starven 
and benumbed with extreme c<dd. Taken in drinke it 
allaieth the accidents and grief of the nerves. * A great res- 
torative it is with meat, and quickly setteth them on foot 
who have lien lonj^, and been brought low by sick- 
nesse. Taken in dnnke it doth extii^uish the venome 
left in the bodie', dthcr by poisened dart or seipent's sting. 
Being laid, too, with rue or honey, it is excellent for the 
carbuncle and the biting of dogs. Being incorporate with 
sal-nitre, and weU- wrought withall beforehand, and so f^ 
plied, it taketh away the hard horns and dead corns arising 
m the feet. It is an excellent cbrawer to the outward parts 
fi>r to fill up the skin and make a bodie flit. 

If any one have a hoarseness, let him (if he can,) get 
some silphiimi syrup, for it 

Presently soowreth the pipes, dearethe the voice againe^ 
and maketn it audible. 

But this is not all : — 

Taken in a broth or thin supping, St is good for the 
pleurisy, especially if the patient purpose to drinke wine 
after it. It is given with leekee and vinegre to thoee that 
wheese in their chest, and be short-winded, and have an old 
cough sticking long by them ; likewiee with vinem alone, 
to such as have supped off^ and dmnke quailed miUce idiicfa 
is duttered witlnn their stomacke. 

Let us be cautious how we use silphium when we are 
afflicted with the tooth-ache :-* 

I would not give oounselle (as many writers doe prescribe), 
for to put it in the concavitie or hole of a decayed tooth, 
and so to stop up the place dose with wax, for fear of that 
which might ensue thereupon : for I have seen the feurful 
ecqoele of that experiment, in a man« who upon the taking 
of that medicine, threw himselF headlong from an high Ion 
and broke his necke; such intolerable pains he sustained of 
the toothach : and no marvell ; for doe but anoint the mussle 
or nose of a bull therewith, it will set^ him on a .fire and 
make him home mad. 

Lastly, we may state, for the consolation of those 
who may be so unfortunate as to have had a flogging, 
that, 

A liniment thereof made with ¥dne and oile is a most 
fiuniliar and agreeable medidne for the Uack and blue marks 
remaining aftSr stripes* 



SONG OP BIRDS. 



Wb rose <me morning early, while Hesperus was yet in 




were reposong on the meadows, and as yet no curling smoke 
appeared among the trees. 

We stationed oursdves beside an aged tree, whose 
branches waved over the dark and troubled waters that 
gushed beneath them ; but as the morning began to break, 
we went down into the valley, and affain ascended a woody 
path that led to the summit of a neighbouring hill, listening 
to the song of the wakeful nightingales whose sweet melli- 
fluous notes resounded through the woods. He occupied 
an acacia, that sprung from out a rugged bank, surmounted 
with i^g;ed beech-trees, which in other days k^t off the cold 
east wind from a stately mansion, of which only broken walls 
and roofless chambers remained. There he concealed him- 
self where all, beside the gray old ruin, seemed bursting into 
life and beauty, and there he seemed to warble an unknown 
drama, intermingled occasionally with the most extravagant 
bursts of joy, and plaintive notes of recollection. Strange, 
that such a powerful voice can reside in so small a bird, 
such pecseverance in so minute a creature. At one moment 
he diew out his note with a long breath, now diverging into 
a different cadence; now int^rupted by an unexpected 
transition. Sometimes he seemed to murmur within him- 
self and now affain his note was full, deep, and clear. 

At len^^ all was still ; the rushing of a torrent came 
from a distance on the ear, and the wood-lark, which also 
loves the silence of the night, poured fourth her music 
These sounds had scarcely been heard before, so entirdy is 
the ear entranced, when listening to the full de^ melody of 
the unrivalled nightin^e. 

But now the morning b^;an to dawn. The stem old 
ruin was brightened by the first beams of ^tte sun, and 
threw its lon^ gray shadows over the young ^preen foliage of 
the beautiful acada. The lark rose high m air, bearing 
his song towards the gates of heaven, raising his note 
as he ascended, till lost in the immensity of space ; yet still 
his warblings came remotdy upon the ear, though the little 
musician was himself unseen. Presently he descended 
with a swell from the douds, still sinking b^ degrees as 
he approached his nest, the spot where all his anections 
were centered, and which had prompted all his joy. 

How delightful are the foelings which the song of the 
lark calls forth, whether we include under tiiis general 
appellation those birds of this spedes which soar through 
the clouds, or delight in the shelter of 'the woods ; or 
as the tiUark, in mossy lanes and hedges, though dis- 
tinguished, laUier by the variety, tlum the sweetness of 
their notes. The accomoaniments of the landscape, the 
golden break of day, the nuttering from branch to branch, 
the quiveripff in the air, and the answering of their young, 
associate with tiie song of these wakeful birds, an indescri- 
bable fiwlinff of hilarity, vriiich tends to devate the mind to 
a state of utt highest, and yet most harmless exultation. 
How often on uie breezy common that rises from my 
native village, have I listeoied to the cheerful notes of the 
common luky when, as Walton well observes, he cheers 
himself and those that hear him, and then quitting the 
earth, and singing, he ascends higher in the air, till Imvinff 
ended his heavenly employment, he grows mute, and 
eonoemed to think, that he must deecend to the dull earth, 
whidi he would not touch but from necessity. And now 
the blackbird and the throstle with their melodious voices 
bade welcome to the early morning, and bodied forth such 
enchanting notes, as no instrument, nor sweet sound of 
warbling voice could imitate. Other wakeful birds were 
heard in all directions : the laverock, the titlark, the little 
hnnet, and honest robin, who loves mankind both alive 
and dead. The note of the contented cuckoo was also heard, 
monotonous, yet cheerful. It is a note, which more than 
any otiier of tne foathered race calls up the recollections of 
early youUi. Something of melancholy is occasionally 
blended with it, but it is a melancholy that may lead to a 
review of our past lives, and the lives of those with whom 
we have been acqudnted. While endeavouring to recall 
the changes, whicn a gradud progress from childhood to 
youth, and fiom youth to manhood, has occasioned in our 
friends, we are taught to place less confidence in ourselves, 
and in those connections which are rapidly being dissolved. 

I If torn tbB Frofttn o/ Ctwtion, hj MaauBob 
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PERSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

Thb everv-day life of the King of Persia has many inierest- 
inff peooliarities for the European reader. , Of these. Sir 
Jonn Malcolm presets an entertaining picture, in his 
Sketches of Persia, 

The re&gious duties of the King of Persia require him to 
rise early. On leaving the interior apartments of the 
palace, he is met hy officers in waiting, and proceeds to one 
of 1^8 private hiJls, where all the young princes of the blood 
attend his morning levee. After this is over, he calls for 
break&st. The preparing his meals is superintended bv 
the nauzir, or chief steward of the household. The vian<ls 
are put into dishes of fine china, with silver covers, and 
placed in a close tray, which is locked and sealed by the 
steward. This tray is covered with a rich shawl and carried 
to the kinff, when the steward breaks the seal, and places 
the dishiss oefore him. The chief physician is invariably in 
attendance at every meal. ' His presence is deemed neces- 
sary, the courtiers say, that he may prescribe an instant 
remedy, if anything should disagree with the monarch; but 
this precaution, no doubt, owes its origin to other suspicions. 
When his public duties are performed, the king usually 
retires to the harem, where ne sometimes indiuges in a 
short repose. Before sunse^, he reappears in the outer 
apartments, and either again attends to public business, or 
takes a ride. His dinner is brought between eight and nine, 
with the same precautions and ceremonies as at breakfeist. 
He eats, like his subjects, seated upon a caipet, and the 
dishes are placed upon a richly embroidered cloth. Some 
of the former- kings used to indulge openly in driiJdnff 
wine ; but none of the reigning £unily nave yet outraged 
the religious feelings of uieir subjects, by so flagrant a 
violation of the laws of Mahomed. Bowls filled wim sher- 
heL made of eveiy species^ of fruit, furnish the beverage 
of the royal meals; and there are few countries where more 

Sains are besiowed to ^[ratify the pidate with the most 
elicate viands! ' After dinner, the king retires to the interior 
^>artment, where it is said,Uiat he is often amused till a 
lat^ hour, by- the singers and dancers of his harem. 

The royal &mily. not only attend personally to public 
business, out are continually practising nianly exercises, 
and ardentlv engage ^in field ^rts. The present king is an 
expert marKsman and excellent horseman; few weeks pass 
without his partaking' of the pleasures of the chase. Th<e king, 
has always a histonographer^' and a chief poet. The one 
writes the annals* of his reign ; the other, who has a high 
rank at court,' composes odes in praise of the ro^ral munifi- 
cence. A giant and' a dwarf were at one period of the 
present reign part of the royal establiahment;- and it, is 
never without a jester, at whose witticisms it is courtly to 
laugh, even when they are most severe.' There is httle 
dimrence between the office of jester at the modern court 
of Persia, and that which, some centuries ago, existed at 
every court in Eiirope." 

In the court,' there is always a person who bears the name 
of "story-teller to' his majesty;'* and the duties of his office 
call for a man of no mean accjuirements. Though passion- 
ately fond of public exhibitions, the Persians have none 
that deserve thorname of theatrical entertunments; but, 
though strangers to the r^^ular drama, their stpries are.often 
dramatic; and Uiose .whose occupation it 'is .to tell them,^ 
sometiines display so extraordinary a skill, and 'such', varied' 
powers, that we oan hardly' believe, while, we look on their 
alteied countenances and, fisten to ^eir changed ton£», that- 
it is the same' person, who at one moniient tieUs.a plain nar- 
rative in his natural voice, then speaks. in the hoarse and 
angry tone of bffiended authority, and next ' subdues the 
passions he has excited by the softest sounds of feminine 
tendemees. The art , of relating stories is att^ded both 
with profit and reputation. Great numbers attempt it, but 
few succeed. ^- ^ - -' 

The story rteller is. always in attendance upon his majesty. 
It is equally his duty to beguile :the fiitjgue oCa lox^marcn, 
and to sooth the mind when disturbed by the toils of public 
afiairs ; and his tales are artfully made to suit the dispo^tion, 
and momentary humour of the monarch. ' Sometimes he, 
recites a story of the genii; at others,' he recounts the war- 
like deeds df former sovereigns, or the love of some wander- 
ingprince. 

Air. Buckingham relates that he saw in the streets of 
Ispahan a little boy who was singing, with the notes of the 
lark, in the clearest and most delightful strain. . His voice 
was one of the most melodious that the &stidious ear could 
desi e ; but the thrill of iL which charmed at a distance, 
was produced by quick and violent throists of the wd of the 



fore-finger against the windpipe; whiles from the lei^;th of 
time which some of these notes wera neld, the boy% fiice 
was swoUen to redness; every vein of his throat seemed 
ready to burst ; and his fine black eyes^ which were swim- 
ming in lustre, appeared as if about to start from thdr 
blood-stained sockets. Yet, with all this, no one could wisk 
to interrupt such charming music. 



CHINESE DINNERS. 
A FESTIVAL given at Canton by one of the Hong merchants, 
or, as he is more g^erally termed, ''the squircu" to a. select 
party of English, is thus described, by one of tne party. 

We sat down in number about fifteen. First, was handed 
to us bird's-nest soup in small china-ware cups. There 
were about twenty courses, and dishes innumerable. I 
counted sixty on the table at one time : they con;^sted 
chiefly of small basins, or cmpsy of the most beautiful china- 
ware, and were arranged in three rows down the centre of 
the table. We were told we had the happiness to partake 
of stewed pigeon's ^;gs, wild cat, fricassied finogs, dried 
worms, (particularly recommended as a b<mne bouehe for 
wine at dessert,) sea slugs, shark's fins, and oUier delicacies, 
which, whatever they may really have been, were rendot^ 
extremely palatable by the application of a little Japan soy. 
All the meat, pheasants^ nartndge, and venison were minced, 
and served to us in small cups, which, considering that we 
had no knives or forks^ but simply a brace of round Jsanooth 
and slippery chopsticks, made of ivory, tipped with silver, wis 
extremely embarrassing. All their dishes are remarkibljr 
rich ; so ,much so, that , it is requisite to drink with them 
salehing, a kind of wine, or rather spirit of white colour, 
and not unpleasant taste ; the little cup out of which it is 
drunk, is about tiie size of one belonging to a doll's tea- 
service ; the ceremony of drinking healw is to take np the 
cup .with both hands, bow, and shake heads at each other 
for some time, drink off^ the wine, and show your firiend the 
bottom of the cup to convince him that it is empty. 

Anothu: grand dinner, with.a sing-song, or phy,. is , thus 
described , by the same writer. The place in which it was 
eiven, was an immense hall, one end of which was occupied 
by the stage, and the other with the dinner tables. The sing- 
song, commenced directly we sat down, and continued .till 
we came away. The plav opened with the music of cymbals, 
gongs, bells, trumpeta, &c. The performance was a kiixd of 
historical pantomime : fi>r the first hour it was one continued 
battle of various success. The warriora were vety splendidly 
apparelled, and some wera decorated with little fiaga; they 
wera armed with shields, bows, battle-axes, &c. These 
heroes rushed to the combat with a rotatory motion, 'like 
our modem rockets, and went whizzing round and round 
with great velocity, brandishing their. we^K>ns in every 
direction, and yet contriving to pass without touching' each 
other. ^ The subject of the pantomime i^peared tol&e the 
setting'uD, crowning, and pulling down, and killing of em- 
perors. Tne next eidbibition was a Idnd of comedy, or fiaice, 
m which the characten and 'scenes wera mora inc^em aiul 
intelligible. Between the acts, tumblir^ was ittroduded. 
Thera.was one very smgular feat: they pla^ced a table in 
the middle of ijie stage, and the whole troop,- to* t&e. num- 
ber of between twenty and thirty, thraw themselves orer it 
head foremost, one after another as hat as possible^' and 
sometimes three and four plunging over at the teme'time. 
Another feat was the formation of a human pyramid, the 
men standing upon one another's shoulders ; yvidch when 
complete, whirled round with wondei^ rapi^ty. 

, Tea-drinking in China materially differB frt>m the 
custom of this country. Green tea is thou^t very highly 
of by the Chinese, and is but raraly dra^. "JUideed," 
says the writer just quoted, ^'during the whole time I was 
m China, I never once tasted green tea, black beingthe ox^y 
kind drunk by the Europeans as well as the Chinese. The 
latter ara eternallv drinking tea: in every shop thera axe 
always some snuill tea-cups on the counter; they put the 
tea-leaves at the bottom ot the cup, pour hot water on them, 
put a cover over, and let it stand tiUieady; Uiey never add 
milk, and seldom sugar." 
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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HIS WORKS. 
I. 

First, elder Sculpture taught her sbter art 

Correct desiga where great ideas shone, 

And in the secret trace expresrion spoke : 

Taught her the gracefiil attitude; the turn, 

And beauteous airs of head; the native act, 

Or bold, or easy; and, cast free behind, 

The swelling mantle's well-acljusted aow.-^THOM80N. 

We are iold that the father of John Flaxman waa a 
sculptor, or rather a "moulder of figures," and that, 
when he was pursuing his vocation in the city of York, 
the subject of this narrative was bom on the 6th of 
July, 1755. When onlv six months old, the younger 
John, who was named after his father, was removed to 
London, together with his brother William, who was 
afterwards eminent for his skill in carving wood. The 
elder Flaxman was skilful and industrious in his busi- 
ness : he worked for sculptors who employed him, and 
likewise kept a shop in the Strand> for the sale of plaster 
figures. 

The younger Flaxman was slightly deformed from 
his birth, and in his earliest years of a weak and ailing 
constitution ; but his temper was quiet, and his mind en- 
thusiastio. Hence he felt a propensity to shun the society 
of boys of his own age, and to seek amusements for him- 
self. These amusements were naturally of a m ntal de- 
scription. At the counter of his father's shop, he usually 
sat, during the dav» sometimes engaged in reading; at 
other times in drawmg in black chalk. By his grave, but 
cheerful deportment ; by his desire for knowledge, and 
his love of drawing, he attracted the notice of people 
who frequented his father's shop. They saw that he 
was no common child; — ^that, in these tender years, he 
took delight in poets, sculptors, And heroes; — ^that he 
not only copied figures around him, but that he also 
referred at once for the antique to Homer, and attempted 
to think and design for himself. 

At the age of f^m five to aeven years he seems to 
have shown a decided predilection for everything which, 
in any way, exhibited a sculptured device. He was fond 
of examining the seals of every watch he saw, and en- 
deavoured to obtain an impression of any one which 
pleased him. When he was reminded of this, after he 
had become eminent in his art, he gravely observed that 
" we are never too young to learn what is useM, or too 
old to gprow wise and good." 

In boyhood he was very much noticed and befriended 
by the Kev. Mr. Mathew, who fbund in him a natural 
courtesy and deference to others, such as he evinced to- 
wards mankind at larffe, when, in after days, his fame 
had spread fiur and wide. His hours were given to his 
books and models ; and he produced a great number of 
such models in plaster of IHiris, wax, and clay; some of 
these specimens of inborn talent are still preserved, and 
have considerable merit. They were, certainly, promises 
of that genius which he displayed in after years. 

By the time he had arrived at t^e age of ten years, 
a great change fbr the better took pkce in his c<m- 
stitution. He had been hitherto weak and sickly: Ion? 
fits of illness had repeatedly interrupted his studies, and 
he had enjoyed little of the air, and exercise, and active 
sports, whicn are so common and so salutary to boys of 
his age. But now health seemed to come upon him all 
at once: he grew strong, lively, and active, and the 
crutches were thrown aside, never to be resumed. 

We are told by one of his biographers, that the in- 
vigorating excitement of health seemed to fill him with a 
new spirit, and that for a while he could think of nothing 
but adventures, such as happened to heroes of romance ; 
and he longed for opportunities of showing his gene- 
rosity and courage. This feeling was produced oy the 
perusal of Don Quixote. — 

He was so much delighted with the amiable, though 
eccentric hero, (writes one of his biographers,) and ms 
account of the unties and honourable perils of knight- 



errantry, that he thought he Qonld not do better than sally 
forth to ri^ht wrongs, and redress grievances. Accordmc;^, 
one mommg early, unknown to any one, armed wiUi a 
little French sword, he set ent, without a squire, in search 
of adventures which he could not find. Alter wandering 
about ;Hyde Park the whole day, without meeting enchanter 
or distressed damsel, he returned home rather aahamed of 
his romantic flight, and never aA^in sought to emulate the 
exploits of him of La Mancha, tnough he always retained a 
great admiration of his character. 

We are told by Allan Cunningham, the clear spirited 
writer of the lives of the British artists, that, when 
health and strength came upon him, Flaxman made up 
his mind to follow sculpture as a profession. He mo- 
delled and drew very assiduously: his father's shop was 
his onlv academy, and the antique statues which stood 
there, imparted to him form and proportion : the sere- 
nity of sentiment which they presented, accorded with 
the emotions of hi^ own mind. Hence, it was particu- 
larly painful and mortifving to him to have to encounter 
the shot of ridicule. In a moment of confidence be 
showed a drawing of a human eye to a friend: — ** Is it 
an oyster T inquired the other. This j.oke made a deep 
impression upon him, and he resolved to exhibit in future 
with more care and caution his attempts with the model- 
ling tool and the pencil. His conndenice in his own 
natural abilities was not be dashed by a few light vrords, 
and accordingly he had alreadv resolved to attempt some- 
thing by which his name might be honourably continued 
to the world. 

When he was about ten vears old, his mother died, 
and upon his father's second marriage, he seems to have 
been fortunate in a step-mother, who showed herself 
prudent and kind, consulted her husband's interests, and 
treated his sons with great tenderness. Mr. Mathew, 
his friend, now introduced him to his wife, a gifted and 
agreeable woman, and the companion of Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. Barbauld. In the company of 
these disting^shed ladies he frequently passed his even- 
ings. He was always a welcome visitor, and heard Mrs. 
Mathew read Homer and Virgil, and discourse upon 
sculpture and verse. Here he was encouraged in his 
study of the dead languages, so necessary to him in his 
profession : thus he learned to think with the authors, 
and to embody the ideas of the old Greek poets in such a 
manner as no modem artist has ever yet exceeded. His 
mode of education was, consequently, of a desultory 
character ; he gathered his knowledge from many sources ; 
and mastered what he was deficient in by some of those 
ready methods, which seem to form part of the inspira- 
tion of genius. 

The talent of the sculptor— that which was inlaid in 
the mind of Flaxman — consisted in the ready ability to 
personify or embody the characters and descriptions of 
poetic ^cy. Such of his juvenile productions of Homer 
as still exist, are marked with the quiet loveliness and 
serene vigour manifested long afterwards in his famous 
illustrations of the same poet. He now began tc obtain 
praise, and fHends arose to foretell .his future eminence. 

Flaxman became a student in the Royal Academy 
when he reached his fifteenth year. His artistical dis- 
tinction hitherto had been gpreater with the pencil than 
with the modelling-tool : he was, at first, a better painter 
than sculptor. In 1770, he exhibited a wax figure of 
Nentune; and by the time he was twenty years of age, 
he nad sent only ten pieces to the Academy. His suc- 
cess in pictures was so great during these early years, 
and before the spirit of sculpture completely OTer- 
shadowed him, — ^that- one of nis productions, in oil- 
colours, — CEdipus and Antigone, — ^was lately sold by 
auction for a Belisarius of Dominichino. It seems, in 
many instances, to have been Flaxman's wish to see how 
his designs looked in colour, before he modelled tliem. 
It is the opinion of Wilkie and other distinguished 
painters, that such was the practice of the old olasmc 

artists they began first to leani to pdnt, and then to 
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work in nurble; asptinianof tliepreieiitdayfreqii«n% 
model igures before they paint them. 

He was now known at the Aoademji as an industri- 
008 and enthusiastic student, and he began to be spoken 
of as one from whom much was to be expected. In bis 
fifteenth year he gained the silver medal, and he became, 
in due time, a candidate for the gold one, the reward of 
the highest mefit The name of the student who was 
opposed to him was Engleheart, A subject for model- 
ling was given by the council : the students delivered 
eacn his specimen; and the prize— the gold medal — ^was 
awarded by the President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
Engleheart* 

By the concurrent testimony of his bi'^graphers, the 
subject of this contest is the only impleasant, inauspicious 
part of a narrative of the life of Flaxman: " in n o h t 
story," says Cunningham, "has conceit ever been coup- 
led with his name. This seems to be true : for he is 
reported to have felt ever after great humility in regard 
to his own merits, and to have looked on his disappoint- 
ment as a fortunate humbling of a spirit puffed up with 
pride. But still, we feel bound to consider this subject 
a little further, with reference both to the competitors, 
and to the acd'ndieator of the prize. 

When Flaxman gave in bis model, ^we use his own 
words,) he believed the medal was his own. He had 
made up his mind that he was to win, and had even in- 
vited some friends to che^ themselves at his table till he 
should return from the Academy with the prize I He 
determined, he says afterwards, to redouble hiiB exertions, 
and to put it, if possible, beyond the power of any one, 
to niake mistakes for the future. This alludes to Sir 
Joshua's decision. His biographers tell us that he 
thought himself injuriously treated, and that he was 
incensed at the decision. They then go on to reflect 
upon the conduct of the president of the Academy, and 
to accuse him, if not of positive partiality, at least of 
want of penetration and judgment. 

It is the opinion of persons best informed on the subject 
of education in all its branches, an opinion borne out by 
the general experience of the world, that a prise, or other 
scholastic honour, gained in the days of youth, is not ne- 
cessarily to be taken as the passport of excellence in a 
man. Such stimulants areus^ul, as they foster a spirit 
of industrious excellenoe. Thus, no one would have known 
Eng'leheart, the gainer of the prize, but for the publica- 
tion of the biography of Fiazman; and all of us have 
come to know Flaxman, who lost the prize. It might 
have been, in spite of Uie biographers, that, at the time, 
En^leheart surpassed Flaxman; though the latter, bv his 
natural genius and untiring industry, eventually outshone 
the former. It is only agreeable to human nature, and 
accordant vrith self-love, that the adjudication of a prize 
should leave the unsuccessful discontented, and expose 
the judge to charges affecting either his bead or his 
heart. There was, perhaps, never a prize awarded in 
any age or country, where the competitors appeared in 
the plural number, witiiout raising, and perhaps prolong- 
ing, the feeling^ we have alluded to. All this occurred 
to our artist Iwtween his fifteenth and twentieth year, — 
a time of lifb when self-sufficiency is not likely to be 
corrected by experience* 

Soon after this, Flaxman was profitably and agreeably 
employed in making fetches and models for the pottery 
of theWedgewoods. Before this time the porcelain of 
England had littie external beauty to recommend it. 
The Tuscan vases and the architectural ornaments of 
Greece, supplied him with the finest shapes : these he 
embellished with his own inventions; and a taste for 
elegant forms began to spread over the land. Rude and 
unseemly shapes were no longer tolerated; the eye 
grew accustomed to elegancct and desired to have it at 
the table. 

Though he continued at this time to model and sketch 
Sot all who employed him, he was by no means as yet 



distinguished as a worker in marble : so that, when com- 
missioned, about this time, to make a statue of Alexan- 
der the Great in marble, he employed another hand to 
complete the work. 

During the ten years preceding his marriage in 1 782, 
he had exhibited about thirteen Works at the Royal Aca- 
demy, including five portraits in wax or in terra-cotta. The 
others were models of ancient historical subjects : some 
were terra-cottas and in relief; others were iu plaster 
of Paris ; and one m cuiy. These seem to show, at 
least, his early pecuniary difficulties; for, if patronage 
had smiled upon him, the plaster model would have been 
converted into marble, and his proficiency herein the 
sooner attained. 

While labouring for Wedgewoods, during these years, 
he produced his celebrated chess models. Occasionally^ 
when his daily task was over, he would work at the bust 
of a ^end; but it was his chief delight to make designs 
from the poets, from the Bible, and from the PHgrim*9- 
Progress. 

We have thus passed through the days of the youth 
of our artist: we will, in our next paper, enter upon the 
scenes and productions of his manhood. 



TATTOOING. 



Fbw of the practices of semi-barbarous tribes are more 
striking than the mode of ornamenting their skins. It cor- 
responds with the love of finery and extraneous ornament^ 
which is indulged by polished nations : while the ingenuity 
of the aboriginal decoration, and the elaborate beauty of its 
figures^ are scarcely reooncileable with the crude notions of 
savage life. 

The process of tattooing merits deecripti<m. It is eenerallj 
practised in the Pacific Islands; but none are bdieved to 
nave carried the art of tattooing to so high a dc^^ree of per« 
fection as the natives of the Washington Isknds. The 
operation is performed by certain persons who gain their 
livelihood by its practice ; and those who perform it with 
the greatest dexterity, and evince the b^ taste hi the 
choice of oraamento, are as much sought after and encour- 
aged as the best tailors are in civilized countries. 

The principal strokes or patterns of tiie figures to be tat- 
tooed are first sketched upon the body, with the same dye 
that is afterwards mbbea into the punctures or piercings. 
and to make the latter, they use the wing-bone of a tropical 
bird, which is jaffffed and pointed at the end like a comb^ 
and of various mrms, according to the required figure. 
This instrument is fixed into a bamboo handle, about the 
thickness of the finger, with which the puncturer, by means 
of another cane, strikes so dexterouslv, that it only pierces 
through the skin, to allow the blood and lymph to ooze 
through the orifices, over which is rubbed a thick dye, 
composed of ashes from the kernel of the burning nut 
mixed with water. This, at first, occasions slight smarting 
and inflammation; it then heals, and after a row days the 
^gaxe appears in bluish-black lines. 

In the Washin^n Tslands, many of the natives seek as 
much to obtain distinction by the symmetry and regularit/ 
with which they are tattooed, as the people of more refined 
nations do by the elegance of dress; and, although no real 
elevation of rank is £signated by»the superiority of these 
decorations, yet, as only persons of rank can afford expen- 
sive or elaborate ornaments, it becomes, in fact, a badge of 
distinction. As soon as a youth of these islands approachea 
manhood, the operation is commenced, and this is considered 
a memorable period of his life. In the first year, only the 
outlines of the principal figures upon the breast, arms, back, 
and thighs, are laid : some addition is constantly made to 
them at intervals of from three to six months, and this 
is sometimes continued for thirty or forty years before the 
whole tattooing is completed. 

The women of the Washington Islands are very little 
tattooed, differing in this respect from the inhabitants of the 
other South Sea Islands. The hands are punctured from 
the ends of the fingers to the wrists, which produces an 
appearance like that of gloves ; on the feet and ancles the 
tattooing resembleahiemy-omamented half boots; and the 
arms are decorated with long stripes, and with circlets which 
have the appearanca of bracelets worn by European ladies. 

The patterns for the tattooer are selected witn great care. 
They consist of sketches of men, birds, dogR, and various 
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animalfl; 8qiuffe8y oirdiefly creaoentSy anglei. diamoodsy and, 
in shorty of eveiy Taiiety of form. The head of a man is 
usually tattooed m eveiy part The common ornament for 
the breast is a shield-like figure, and that for the back is a 
large cross, beginning at the neck: on each side of the calf of 
the leg is an oval &are. We may add, that the obsenrer 
can scarcely &il to be struck with the similari^ of effect 
which exists between the tattooed decorations of the South 
Sea Islanders, and the armour of the warriors of .antiquity. 
The tattooing of persons in middle life is performed m 
houses erectedfor the purpoe^ and the expense yaries with 
the number and intricacy of the chosen decorations. A 
common mode of payment is by hofls ; but the poor islanders^ 
who have not a superabundance of swine thus to diroose of 
luxuriously, but tnemselves Uve chiefly upon bread-fruit, 
are tattooed by novices, who take them at a very low price, 
as subjects for practice; but their works are easily distin- 
guishable from those of an experienced artist. Among the 
xioh islanders, the addition <^ ear-ornaments to a fomale, or 
a bracelet tattooed about her anns, is often the occasion of a 



joyous 

In New Zealand the art of tattooing has been brought to 
neat perfection, and is as much admired as superb dothing. 
When a chief throws off his matfl^ he seems as proud of 
diqilaying ^e beautiful ornaments figured on nis skin, 
as any civilized votary of foshion is in di^laying himself 
in his last modish attire. Tattooing is likewise as ess e n t ial 
a part of warlike preparations in New Zealand as are the 
accoutrements of an European soldier. Mr. Earle describes 
a whole district thus preparing, and an ingenious artist en- 
gaged to tattoo the warriors. He was considered b^ his coun- 
trymen a perfect master of his art, and men of the highest rank 
and importance were accustomed to make lonjg journeys to 
put tiieir skin under his hands. A highly finished fiuse of a 
chief, tattooed by this artist, is as greatly prised in New 
ZttJand as a head from the hands of a celebrated painter is 
among us; and a warrior, having killed a chief wnom this 
artist nad tattooed, u>preciated the ¥rork so highly, that he 
skinned tiie chieftain a thighs^ and covered his cartouch-boz 
with it. 



POISONOUS ARTICLES OP POOD. 

m 

Poisonous Honxt. 

HoNBT would seem to vary much in its nature and 
tiie effects it produces on the animal economy, accord- 
ing to the description of flowers whence it is procured. 
Delicious in its taste, and usuaUy harmless in its effects, 
it has been found in various parts of the world to 
possess poisonous qualities. Mr. Abbot, writing to 
the Zoological Society from Trebisond, says, that he 
has there seen the identical symptoms produced by eating 
the honey, procured by the bees from the odorous 
Azalea ptmhcoy which were described by Xenophon and 
Diodorus Siculus as affecting those of the army of the 
Ten Thousand, who ate the honey in the fields during 
the siege of Trebizond. The persons so affected act just 
like men mebriated by strong drink. Dr. Barton states, 
that after the removal of several hives from Pennsylvania 
to the savannahs of New Jersey, where the kalnUa was 
the prindpal flowering shrub, the bees themselves throve 
exceedingly well, but that every one who partook of tl^ir 
honey be<»me as if intoxicated, and seized with dim 
vision, vertigo, and delirium, followed in a few cases by 
death. Aristotie, Pliny, and Dioscorides, mention that 
at certain times of the year, the honey in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucasus becomes poisonous. Toumefort 
says, that a constant tradition has prevailed along the 
coasts of the Black Sea, that the honey collected from 
the azalea is dangerous; and Guldenstaedt, the com- 
panion of Pallas, says the honey thence derived is dark 
and bitterish, and produces insensibility. Roulox Borro, 
in his voyage to the Brazils, mentions that the Tapuies 
make an intoxicating beverage, called grappey from wild 
honey. Seringe relates, that Swiss herds naving eaten 
of honey procured from the wolfsbat ^ were convulsed 
iMod delirious. M. Au^tus de St.-Milaire gives an in- 
teresting account of the escape of himself and com- 



panions fr^m the effects of the honey of the Lecheguana 
wasp, of which they had eaten in the Brazils: he says, 
there are two species of honey produced by it, one wlute 
and harmless, another dark and frequently deleterious. 

Poisonous Grain. 
Wheat is sometimes rendered black by disease of the 
ears, when it is said to cause cholic and pther diseases, if 
made into bread; and the same effects are said to result 
in various parts of France, when unpropitious weather 
compels the farmer to cut his wheat before it is entirely 
ripe: the wheat which is cut in this country before 
ripening, does not however produce similar effects. Com 
has more frequentiy been rendered hurtful by the acd- 
dental admixture with it of some of the seeds of the 
darnel grass (Lolium tremuUntum\ the only poisonous 
species of the natural order of the grasses. Several 
years ago, eighty persons were seized with alarming 
symptoms in the ^effield work-house, from having 
breakfasted upon oatmeal porridge, contaminated by this 
herb. A similar accident took place at the house of 
correction at Freyburg 

Spurred Rte. 
Rte has produced the most unquestionable and higUj 
poisonous effects.* Triflingly as it enters into the artidet 
of consumption of the people of this country, little is 
known here practically about the diseases it engenden, 
but the accounts we have of the various severe epide- 
mics which have prevailed in Prance and Grermany fnrni 
its use, supply us with abundant information. In its 
natural state rye furnishes an useful article of food, 
though of a very inferior nourishing power compared to 
wheat, but it becomes by disease converted into a blad(- 
ened substance termed ergot, or spur of rye, Which, 
when used in small quantities, forms a valuable medicme, 
but wnen entering into the composition of bread proves 
a dangerous poison. The production of the ergot or 
spur of rye {SecaiU eomuhm)^ has been referred to 
various causes : some suppose it to consist in a diseased 
state of the juices of the plant; De Candolle believes it 
caused by tne growth of a parasitic mushroom of the 
genus tSeleroticunh while tiie majority of observers 
assert, that it is the production of an insect. This last 
opinion has been confirmed by the observations of 
General Field, of Vermont, who has seen small flies 
puncturing the ear of tiie rye, while in a milky state : he 
imitated the process himself in other instances with a 
needle, and the blad^ spur was gradually formed. 

Epidemics arising from the admixture of this spurred 
with good rye, have occurred at varioos periods in 
Europe, and although some of these have been attributed 
rather to the famines caused by poverty and misery, yet 
there is ample evidence to show that the ryi^ on many 
occasions, nas been instrumental in prodncjng them; 
while diroct experiments have at the same time shown 
its poisonous effects upon the lower animals. From the 
symptoms which the imperfect records of the time de- 
tail, it is very probable that many of the epidemic visita- 
tions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, known in 
France under the names of St. Anthony's Fire, the Sacred 
Fire, and the ^ Mai des Ardens," were produced by this 
grain; but the earliest positive accounts we have, relate 
to an epidemic which occurred in 1596, in Saxony. 
There are numerous records of similar occurrences from 
time to time, during and after the seventeenth century, 
in France, Siberia, Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy, 
and in 1661 the disease appeared in England. .Towards 
the end of last century, in consequence of the investiga- 
tions which the various states instituted into the subject, 
and of the improved conditions of the lower orders, the 
epidemic attacks of Ergotisme (as it is called by the 
French) became much less frequent and less severe, yet 
have several visitations occurred even during the present 
century in France and Germany. The rye chiefly be- 
comes spurred in ?ret seasonsi and in inoist clayey m^ 
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and thus the district of Sologne, ntuated between the 
liyera Loire and Cher, is found to be the portion of 
France by far the most frequently affected. The Abb6 
Tessier, who in 1777 made a careful investigation of the 
snbjecty found that a for^-eighth part of the thrashed 
com was ergotiied, and that in bad seasons the propor« 
tion mount^ up to one-third or one-fourth of the wnole 
({uantity. Similar observations as to the localities 
fiivourable to its production have been made in Germany, 
and Wildenow says, this diseased state of the rye may at 
any time be induced by sowing the com in nch diunp 
soil, and watering the plants profusely in warm weather. 

It is not our intention to describe minutely the symp- 
toms which result from the use of spurred rye, but we 
may notice the curious fact that they vary so much in 
different epidemics, that the French writers denote them 
under two distinctive appellations, namely, Convulsive 
Ergotism, and Gangrenous Ergotism, — in the first, a 
g^at disposition to convulsive and spasmodic diseases 
manifests itself; in the latter, various parts of the bodies 
of those who eat the bread containing the damaged rye, 
are destroyed by gangrene or mortification, from which 
cause these unhappy victims frequenUy lose a hand, a 
foot, or the nose. In Germany, the disease is popularly 
termed " the creeping sickness." ' 

M aice or Indian com is said to be liable to a similar 
disease in Columbia, and while in that state, produces a 
loss of hair and teeth of those who partake of it. — J. C. 



THE ICHNEUMON. 




The littie animal we are about to describe' was well 
known to the ancients, and much celebrated in their 
fables. It was held in such high estimation by the 
Egyptians that funds were set apart for its support; it 
was tended with great solicitude, and fish, bread, and 
milk were supplied to it as food. It was also a forbidden 
thing to kill it; and,' on its death, honours were paid to 
it, as to an object of worship. Elian, and other ancient 
writers, celebrate the combats of the ichneumon and the 
aspis: Pliny describes its stratagems against the croco- 
dile, and it is on account of the reputation it has for 
diminishing the numbers of these formidable creatures, 
that the ichneumon has gained so much celebrity. 
According to the statements of the above writers, the 
ichneumon had the sagacity to arm itself, previous to 
the battle, with a coating of mud. If mud were not at 
hand, it bathed itself in water, and then rolled itself in 
the sand, and as the nostrils were the most vulnerable 
part, it took care to cover them by the sinuosities of its 
taiL Aristotie still further vaunts the wisdom of the 
ichneumon by stating that it never goes to battle without 
first summoning its friends and allies. Pliny relates the 
stratagem it employs against the aspis as we give it from 
Holland:— 

Now when he is lulled as it were fiist asleepe with thb 
pleoffiiteand contentment of his^ thexi^t of IndiSi or ich]¥ea<> 



mon, spieih his advantage, and seeing him lie thus broad 

S aping, whlppeth into his mouth, and sKooteth himself 
owne his tmxMt as quicke as an arrow, and then gnaweth 
his bowelsi eateth a hole through his body and so killeth 
him. 

It is difficult to account for the above extravagant 
notions of this animal, for there is nothing in its charac- 
ter or habits, as at present described by naturalists, that 
can warrant them. The ichneumon is diminutive in size, 
timid in disposition, and has neither the courage nor the 
power to attack serpents or crocodiles, whether they be 
asleep or awake. It is fond of mice, rats, small birds, 
&c., and is particidarly destructive to eggs. In this way 
it is of grreat service ; for by feeding on the eggs of cro- 
codiles, serpents, and the larger kmd of lizards, it re- 
duces the numbers of these formidable creatures. At 
the close of day, it glides through the ridges and inequa- 
lities of the soil, and shows much pmdence in searching 
after its prey, and in endeavouring at the same time to 
evade danger. It possesses great perseverance, and will 
remain for hours in the same place, attentively watching 
for the animal it has marked out as its prey. When it 
has made its way into some unknown spot it immediately 
explores every hole and comer, and its chief power of 
research seems to lie in its sense ol smell, which is un- 
commonly powerful and acute; the other senses appear 
comparatively feeble. Cuvier thus notices the animal, 
which he places with the civets, and the genets, interme- 
diate between foxes and hyasnas in the system. 

The man^fousie of F^^ypt, so celebrated under the name 
ichnemnon, ( Viverra tekneumony Linn.) 

Grey, with a long tail terminated by a black tuft, laiger 
than our cats, as slender as our martens. It searches pecu- 
liarly for ike eggs of crocodiles, but also subsists on all kinds 
of small animiSs. Domesticated in houses, it hunts mice, 
reptiles, &c. The Europeans at Cairo call it Pharoah^srtU ; 
the people of the country, Nenu, What the ancients re- 
lated of its jumping down tiie throat of the crocodile to put 
it to death is fitbulous. 

Hasselquist, speaking of the ichneumon of the Nile, 
says that it is met with in Upper and Lower Egypt 
living during the inundations of the Nile in gardens 
and near the villages, but in the dry season dwell- 
ing in the fields and near the banks of the river. 
It creeps slowly along, as if ready to seize its prey, and 
feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls, killing the latter in the 
night, when it frequents the villages. He mentions 
likewise its services in Upper Egypt in searching out 
the crocodiles' eggs that He hid in the sand, and devour- 
ing them. 

The execution committed by the ichneumon among 
young animals may be judged of by the fact, that when 
a dozen full-gprown rats were turned into a room in the 
Tower of London, sixteen feet square, with one of these 
animals, the ichneumon killed them all in less than a 
minute and a half. 

The haunts and habits of the members of this sub- 
genus are nearly all alike. Wherever they abound, the 
country is subject to periodical overflowings of water, 
and a consequent abundance of aquatic animals ; so that 
the office of the ichneumon in the economy of nature 
seems to be the keeping of such animals within due 
bounds by preying on their eggs. From M. F. Cuvier 
we have a description of an ichneumon, brought from 
the peninsula of Malacca, and from Dr. Horsfield an 
account of the ichneumon of Java. Of these two species, 
therefore, we proceed to give a brief notice. 

The mangouste, or ichneumon of Malacca, is rather 
more than a foot in length, the tail about a foot, and the 
height at the most elevated point of the back ^ve 
inches and a half. Owing to a peculiar faculty which it 
possesses of elongating or shortening the body by some 
inches, it is a difficult matter to measure it correctly. 
The colour of this animal is a dirty grevj resulting from 
a succession of black and whitish yellow rings which 
cover the hairs ; the circumference of the eye, the ear 
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and the extremity of the muzzle are naked, and of a 
violet colour; the tail is the same colour as the body, 
yery thick at the root, and terminating in a point with 
yellowish hairs. This ichneumon, though extremely 
tame, permitting itself to be handled, and taking pleasure 
in caresses, grew extremely ferocious at sight of those 
little animals which constitute its prey. It was particu- 
larly fond of birds, and when they were put into a large 
cage, it would spring forward with a rapidity that ^e 
eye could not follow, seize them, break their neads, and 
then devour them with the utmost voracity ; as soon as 
its appetite was satisfied, it would lie down in the 
most obscure comer of its retreat. When irritated the 
hairs of its tail would bristle up. Its cleanliness was 
remarkable. 

These little animals are said to inhabit holes in the 
walls, or burrows in the vicinity of habitations, and to 
perform much the same part in India that weasels and 
polecats do among ourselves, destroying great numbers 
of young animals and conunitting much devastation. 

The mangrouste, or ichneumon of Java, differs but 
slightly from that of Malacca. It is somewhat larger, 
and its fur is a mixture of black and brown instead of 
black and white. It is known in Java by the name of 
garangan, and is found there most abundantly in the 
large teak forests; its agility is greatly admired by the 
natives ; it is reported among them that it will attack and 
kill serpents, and that when the snake involves it in its 
folds the ichneumon inflates its body to a considerable 
deg^ree, and when the reptile is about to bite, again con- 
tracts, slips from between the folds, and seizes the snake 
by the neck. 

It is very expert in burrowing in the ground, which 
process it employs ingeniously in the pursuit of rats : it 
possesses great natural sagacity, and from the peculiari- 
ties of its character willingly seeks the protection of man : 
it is easily tamed, and in a domestic istate is docile, 
becomes attached to its master, and follows him like a 
dog; it frequently places itself erect on its hind legs, 
regarding every thing which passes with the gpreatest 
attention ; it is of a very restless disposition, and always 
carries its food to a very retired place in order to consiune 
it, and if it is disturbed there, it exhibits great anger. 
One of the principal articles of food among the Java- 
nese is the common fowl ; and as the ichneumon is very 
artful in surprising and catching young chickens, it is 
not to the interest of the people to keep it in the domes- 
tic state. They are likewise very fond of cats, and 
hre unwilling in most cases to be deprived of their 
society for the sake of introducing the ichneumon 



A MOTHERS LOVE. 

Thb bird may leave its nestled young, 
The son may cease to shine abovoi 

Man may forget his native tongue, 
But who can change a mother's love ! 

The flowerets may withhold their bloom, 
And gentleness forsake the dove ; 

Man may forget the blighting tomb. 
But changeless is a mother^s love. 



EvBRT one admits that the mind, and moral fiioulties, tfe 
to be developed and strengthened, and made to do the best^ 
by exercise. This is equally true of physical power. Every 
action which it can be proper to do at all, ought to be done 
in the best way ; otherwise the end of being is not answered. 
In the v^netable and animal departments, all proper care 
and cultivation tend to use and beauty. Is there any reason 
why the physical powers of man should not have care and 
cultivation to the same ends? Those who prefer a stooping^ 
lounging, awkward, graceless, figure and motion, may be on 
one side of the question ; those who think that it was in- 
tended that man should be an upright, easy, frank, comely, 
and convenient bemg to himself and pleasant to all withm 
whose observation he may comei will be on the other, — S. 



USE OF TEA IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

The plants employed as tea in different countries do not 
resemble each other so much as their general denomi- 
nation might lead the reader to imagine. Their external 
varieties are, however, exceeded by the modes of making 
beverage from them : for, it is curious to observe, that 
in scarcely any two countries where tea is drunk, is it 
prepared precisely in the same manner. That of China 
approaches nearest to the fashion of our own country. 

The Emperor Kien-long, the royal poet of China, 
composed an ode eulogising tea. He first describes the 
mode of drawing tea, which, when divested of his pecu- 
liar and methodical phraseology, is nearly the same as 
our own. ** On a slow fire," he says, " set a tripod, whose 
colour and texture show its long use. Fill it with clear 
snow water. Boil it as long as would be suffident to 
turn fish white and crayfish red. Throw it upon the 
delicate leaves of choice tea. Let it remain as long as 
the vapour rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin mist 
floating on the surface. At your ease drink this precious 
liouor, which will chase away the five causes of sorrow. 
We can taste and feel, but not describe the state of re- 
pose produced by a liquor thus prepared." The Chinese, 
however, drink their tea simply, without the addition of 
sugar or milk. The common people, who have a coarser 
tea, boil it for some time in water, and make use of the 
Honor for usual drink. Early in the morning the keVik^ 
filled with water, is regularly hung over the fire for thk 
purpose, and the .tea is either put into the kettle, inclosed 
in a bag, or by means of a basket pressed to the bottom 
of the vessel, that there may not be any hindrance in 
drawing off the water. The Bantsjaa tea only is used 
in this manner; its virtues, being more fixed, would not 
be so fully extracted by infUsion. 

One mode of using tea, among the higher ranks in 
China, is bv grating into the cup, balls made of the 
most valuable leaves, cemented together by some kind of 
tasteless gum. 

Neither the Chinese, nor natives of Japan, ever use 
tea before it has been kept at least a year; because, wlien 
fresh, it is said to prove narcotic, and to disorder the 
senses. The Japanese reduce the tea into ft fine powder, 
by grinding the leaves in a handmill; they then bux than 
with hot water into a thin pulp, in which fbrm it is 
sipped, especially by the nobility and wealthy persons; 
It is made and served up to company in the following 
manned: — ^the tea-table furniture, with the powdered tea 
inclosed in a box, are set before the company; the cups 
are then filled with hot water, and a small quantity of 
the powder is taken out of the box, put into each cup, 
and then stirred together with a curious notched instru- 
ment till the liquor foams, in which state it is handed to 
the company, and sipped while warm. Du Halde states 
this method to be used in some provinces of China, as 
well as in Japan. To make tea, and to serve it in a 
genteel and gp:a.ceful manner, is an accomplishment, in 
which persons of both sexes in Japan are mstructed by 
masters, in the same manner as Europeans are in 
dancing, and other branches of polite education* 

Tea is also the common beverage of all the labouring 
people in China, one scarcely ever sees them represent^ 
at work of any kind, but the tea-pot and tea-cup appear 
as their accompaniments. Reapers, threshers, ana all 
who work out of, as well as within, doors, have their 
attendants. In public roads, and in all places of much 
resort in Japan, and even in the midst of fields and 
frequented woods, tea-booths are erected; as most tra- 
vellers drink scarcely any other beverage on the road. 

The tea drunk by the working people in China, how- 
ever, must not only be of an inferior class, but very 
weak; as the native attendants on Lord Macartney a 
embassy were continually begging the refuse leaves, 
which had been already used by the English, so that 
they might pour fresh^f^^^ver them, and thus obtain 
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a better beverage than they usually enjoyed. On the 
other hand, some tea presented by the Emperor Kien 
Long to Lord Macartney, was found to want somewhat 
of the astringency which the British tea-drinker values 
in the infusion. 

Thrice at least in the day, every Chinese drinks tea, 
but all who possess' the means enjoy the refreshing 
beverage oftener: it is a constant offering to a guest, 
and forms a portion of eveiy sacrifice to their idols. 

Mr. Ellis, in an account of one of Lord Amherst's visits 
of ceremony to Kwang, a mandarin of high rank, says« 
" The tea served round was that only used on occasions 
of ceremony, called Yu-tien: it was a small leafed 
highly-flavoxxred green tea. In Lord Amherst's and 
Kwang*s cups there was a thin perforated silver plate, 
to keep the leaves down, and let the infusion pass through. 
The cups used by the mandarins of rank, in form, re- 
semble coffee cups, and are placed in a wooden or metal 
saucer, shaped like ^e Chinese boats." 

Tea has long been common in South America, and 
is grown in large quantities in Paraguay, the tree called 
Yerva Mate, being nearly peculiar to that district. We 
find, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, that this 
plant was in general use; and there can be no doubt but 
the Indians taught it to the F^uraguayans. The quantity 
used by a person who is fond of this tea is an ounce. 
In Paraguay, La Plata, Peru, and Quito, it is made at 
all hours of the day, by putting a handful into a tea-pot, 
from the spout of which, the hot liquid is drunk ; some 
mix sugar with it, and oUiers add a few drops of lemon- 
juice. Five millions of pounds are annually obtained 
from Paraguay, half of which is sent to Chili, whence 
Lima and Quito are supplied: the rest is consumed in 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. The people of South 
America attribute innumerable virtues to this plant: it 
is certainly aperient and diuretic ; but the other qualities 
ascribed to it are doubtful. Like opium, it produces 
some singular and opposite effects ; it gives sleep to the 
restless, and spirit to the torpid. Those who have once 
contracted the habit of drinking it, do not find it easy to 
discontinue its use, or even to drink it in moderation; 
though when taken to excess, it brings on similar dis- 
orders to those which are produced by the immoderate 
use of strong liquor. 

Dr. Walsh, in his Notices ofBrazUy describes what 
is by some considered another plant, named the conhonga, 
which is used universally as tea. It grows in marshy 
places, and resembles an orange tree: the leaves are 
dried, or rather, roasted on twigs before the fire, where 
they crackle like cannel, and are then reduced nearly to 
powder, and kept in pots. Dr. Walsh drank this tea 
prepared in three different ways : either an infusion of 
fresh leaves, or made with the dried leaves like China 
tea, or boiled with sugar, and then drained off. The clear 
infusion resembles that of common green-tea, but has 
neither its flavour, odour, nor refreshing qualities. 

Brick tea is much used by the Mongols, and most 
of the people of Middle Asia: it serves them both for 
food and drink. The Chinese carry on a great trade in 
this kind of tea, but never drink it themselves. It con- 
sists of the dry, dirty, and rejected leaves and stalks of 
the tea, which are mixed with a glutinous substance, 
pressed into moulds, and dried in ovens: these blocks 
being called, on account of their shape, brick tea. The 
mode of using it is, to pound a piece in a mortar made 
for the purpose, and throw the powder into a cast-iron 
vessel full of boiling water, which is suffered to stand a 
long time over the fire, during which salt and milk, and 
sometimes flour fried in oil, are added. This tea, or 
broth, is called Satouran, and is believed to be very 
nourishing. 

Throughout the continent of Europe, tea is compara- 
tively but little used, coffee being the almost universal 
beverage as a luxury, or necessary of life. In Grermany. 
tea is so seldom drank, that it acts like a medicine when 



taken by a native; and, in that country, persons have 
been known to decline a cup of good bohea, with the 
excuse, " No, I thank you; I am quite well at present." 
In Bavaria, it is the practice to flavour the tea with a 
few slices of lemon, so that it resembles bad lemonade. 
Even in France, the making of tea is but ill understood 
or managed; and in Great Britain only, in Europe, can 
this beverage be drunk in perfection. Nevertheless the 
tea purchased on the Continent Li, generally speaking, 
both good and cheap. The Russians are fastidious in 
tea-making and tea-drinking, and understand both arts 
fiilly as well as, if not better than, the English. Their 
tea-urn is quite a piece of machinery. The perfume and 
stimulant qualities of their best sort of tea is said to 
have a distressing effect upon the nerves. The teas 
used in St. Petersburgh, reach that market direct from 
from China overland; and it is presumed that from the 
circumstance of its not travelling by sea, the Russian 
tea retains all its bloom and strength, which the English 
tea loses during a long sea-voyage; but this does not 
appear probable. 

The mode of making tea in England is too well known 
to need description ; but a few notices of its introduction 
may be more acceptable. From a single sheet found in 
Sir Hans Sloane's Library, in the British Museum, it 
appears that tea was known in England, in the year 
1657, though not then in general use. The writer of 
this paper says, "that the vertues and excellencies of 
this leaf and drink are many and great, is evident and 
manifest by the high esteem and use of it, (especially 
of late years,) among the physicians and knowing men 
in Franccy Italy> Holland, and other parts of Chnsten- 
dom; and, in England, it hath been sold in the leaf for 
six pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound 
weight; and in respect of its former scarceness and deaf- 
ness, it hath been only used as a regalia in high treat- 
ments and entertainments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees, till the year 1657." 

Mr Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, in his 
Diary ^ makes the following entry: "Sept. 25, 1660. 
I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink,) of which I 
never had drunk before, and went away;" but the writer 
does liot say where he had his drink. In 1662, tea 
appears in an advertisement of a coffee house, in 
Exchange Alley; which refutes the commonly received 
statement that it was first brought into this country from 
Holland, by Lord Arlington, in the year 1666. In a 
letter from Mr. Henry l^vill, from Paris, dated August 
12, 1678, the writer refers to "friends who call fortea^ 
instead of pipes and bottles after dinner ; a base unworthy 
Indian practice, (adds he,) the truth is, all nations have 
grown so wicked as to nave some of their filthy cus- 
toms." 

In 1678, the year in which the above letter is dated, 
the East India Company began the importation of tea 
as a branch of trade, the quantity received at that time 
amounting to 47 1 3 pounds. The trade did not, however, 
considerably increase during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for the importation between the years 
1700 and 1710, amounted to less than 800,000 pounds. 
It was still a scarce luxunr, confined to the wealthy: it 
was made in small pots of the most co«tly China, hold- 
ing not more than half a pint, and drunk out of cups, 
wfich held little more than a table-spoon. In the 
century between 1710 and 1810, the teas imported into 
this country, amounted to upwards of 750,000,000 
pounds; between 1810 and 1828, the total importation 
exceeded 427,000,000 pounds,, averaging 23,000,000 
and 24,000,000 a year; and, in 1831, the quantity 
imported was 26,043,223 pounds. 

The uses of tea, as a beverage, were at first so little 
understood in England, that instances are related of the 
herb having been served at table as a vegetable, with a 
sauce of m^ted butter, the water in which it was boiled 
being thrown away as useless. 
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The beneficial results of the introduction of tea and 
cofTce, have, been strangely overlooked or underrated. 
It has been, however, well described as leading " to the 
most wonderful change that ever took place in the diet 
of modern civilized nations, — a change highly important 
both in a moral and physical point of view. These 
beverages have the admurable advantage of affording 
stimulus without producing intoxication, or any of its 
evil consequences. Lovers of tea and coffee are, in fact, 
rarely drinkers; and hence the use of these beverages 
has benefited both manners and morals*." 
* Maccullocb, in Did. Commtroe. 



CHINESE FUNERALS. 

Ths funeral ceremonies of the Chinese have many interest- 
ing pecidiarities, which are highly descriptive of the man- 
ners and customis of this extraordinary people. They keep 
dead bodies above ground for a very long time : the rich 
delay the funeral 6ven for a year, or longer, the time de- 
noting their d^^ree of respect and reverence for the deceased. 
When the body lies in state, it is placed in tlie largest room 
of the house, entirely hung round with white, which is the 
Chinese colour for mourning. The coffin is ornamented 
with painting and gilding, and is made during the life-time 
of the deceased : indeed it is the practice of the poorest 
Chinese to reserve a sufficient sum* to secure a reputable 
shelter for their lifeless bodies. 

On the day of the funeral the relations walk in procession 
to the grave. The corpse is preceded by musicians, playing 
melancholy airs upon various instruments, and by persons 
bearing pamted scrolls and silken banners, on which are in- 
scriptions indicative of. the rank and character of the 
deceased. Incense^bearers follow these ; and then, under a 
white canopy, the coffin, covered with a white pall, is b^rne 
by men. Upon each, side of it are persons employed in 
burning pieces of pc^r and pasteboc^, with inscnptions 
upon them : some are circular, and some are cut into fimtastic 
figures, all which, it is believed, are wafted upwards witii the 
soul, and accompany it in its next state of existence, either 
as coin, bread,, or whatever else the inscription denotes. 
After the corpse come the relatives of the deceased, in white 
' clothes, whion are soiled, dirty, and unomamejated ; or, the 
eldest son, wearii^ a canvass frock, having his body bent, 
and leaning oh ^ staff, follows near the coffin ; behind him 
are his brothers, in couples, leaning on crutches, as if unable 
to support themselves. In some funerals, every mourner 
has a friend, or supporter, on each side, and a servant bearing 
over him a huge umbrella with a deep white fringe, which 
nearly screens tiie mourner from the public gaze, if women 
follow, tiiey are borne in small coaches similar to our 
sedans. The procession is closed by the firiends of the de- 
ceased. The mourners often howl and shriek most vehe- 
mently, and fill the air with their loud lamentations. 

The burial-plaees are erected in the usual shape of grot- 
toes, without the towns. They are divided into small cells, 
in each of which a coffin is laid, and as soon as the ceUs are 
filled, the sepulchre is closed. No religious service takes 
place ; the coffin is deposited in its receptacle with great 
solemnity, and th» procession returns. At a short distance 
from the tomb are halls, where tables are spread with provi- 
sions for the mourners and attendants. If the deceased , 
were a grandee of the empire, his relations do not leave the 
tomb for a month or two, but reside in apartments prepared 
for them, and renew their respects to the dead daily. The 
magnificence of these funerals, of course, varies with the 
ramc of the deceased. That of one of the emperor's bro- 
thers was attended by upvnurds of sixteen thousand persons. 

Distinguished persons are generally buried in mountains 
and solitary places ; and if the tomb be erected in a valley 
or plain, a lai^ heap of earth is raised over it and covered 
with white plaister. In the vault, an altar is built, whereon 
are placed meats, incense, lighted tapers, and figures of 
slaves and animals, which are believed to be of service to 
the dead in another world. 

If the deceased held any important office, his most vir- 
tuous actions are sculptured on marble and fixed up in 
fi-ont of the tomb, about which also are ranged figures of 
officers, eunuchs, horses, stags, camels, lions, and elephants. 
About the tomb are planted cypress-trees, which add to the 
solemnity and gloom of the scene. 

Other means, bedde the erection of tomb0| aze taken to 



peipetuate the virtues of the great. Each fiunily of ws- 
pectability has erected on its estate a large building called 
the HaU of Anoettoriy agafnst the wall of winch is pitoed a 
table which bears the figures of the most distiuffuished an- 
cestors ; or the names of the fiunilv, witb then: ages and 
dignities, are merely inscribed on tablets. 

'ilie Chinese have likewise periodical ceremonies to che- 
rish the memory of the dead. In sprint, the relations 
assemble at the nunily hall, where the weuthiest of them 
prepare a banquet ; but none of the viands are touched till 
an offisring has been made vrith due solenmity . The poorer 
classes, wno hare no ball vi^erein to honour their ancestois^ 
place the names of the deceased in the most frequentedpart 
of their houses. 

The Chinese likewise consider it an imperious duty to 
visit the tombs of their ancestors once or twice a-year, when 
they pluck away the weeds from about the grave, and place 
wine and provisions upon the toinb, whilst others fireshen, 
with paints of different colours^ the characters of the epi- 
taphs. 

No cor^ is allowed to enter the jgates of Pekln without 
an imperial order, because it is said a rebel entered in a 
coffin m the reign of Kienlupg. However, even at Canton, 
and in all other cities of the empire, no corpse is permitted 
to enter the southern gate, because the emperor of China 
ascends his throne with his &ce towards the south. 



THE SMOKE^ACK AND THE SMOKE, 

A FXBLB. 

Thbbb was a nobleman who had much money and built a 
fine house, and, being fond of company, be made a large 
kitchen, which was fitted up with a spacious fire-place, an 
excellent smoke-jack, and every thing else that could tend to 
make the department perfect. Diimer parties followed in 
<^uick succession, and the feasting gave universal satisfiK- 
tion. Each day as the spits were taken from the fire, the 
praises and mutual congratulations of the cooks, at the 
admirable roasting of the joints, ascended in grateful accenti 
to the ears of the smoke-jack ; and as it so happened that 
the kitchen chinmey passed up the wall of the dining-room, 
the pleasing strain was continued by the approbation OTe^ 
heard from the guests as each haunch of venison, or sirloin of 
beef, or Norfolk turkey, graced the table. Praises often re- 
peated will make the llest of us ^ddy, and the heads of smoke 
jacks have proverbiaUy a tendoic v to turn round ! so was the 
result with the jack, the hero of this &ble. Elated by the 
applauses which greeted him, he exclaimed with impassioned 
energy, ^How gnat is mv influence and how extensive mj 
powers of pleanng ! not oiuy do I excite the admiration of the 
menials below, but I enable my noble master to exercise his 
ho^>itality and ciJl forth the lavish commendations of the 
illustrious friends who throng his table ! mine would he a 
great and enviable position were it not for this filthy smoke, 
which is constantly pufling in my &ce and covering me 
witli blacks and soot ! I win allow it no longer; therefore^ 
smoke ! I warn von off my premises immediately." ' 

The poor smoKe, checked by this repulse, meekly changed 
his current and curling up the opposite side of the chimney 
was soon lost amonfir the clouds and vapours of the tky. 
For the next day a large dinner party was invited, but who 
can describe the constmuition ot the poor cooks when pre- 
paring for the feast, they found the smoke-jack immoveable! 
lerking, poking, shaking, oiling, proved alike in vain. My 
lord was complained to, a suuth was summoned, and the 
jack, being pronounced useless, was quickly taken down and 
sold for old iron. 

But even iron, old and rusty though it be, may yield a 
moral for our use ; it may teach the ridi and gpeat, that their 
power, however vast, is not independent of the humhler 
beings by whom they are surrounded. They may ^reftd 
contamination and renounce their fellowsbip, but if the 
working current of the poor be withdrawn, the power of the 
rich, must, like the smoke-jack, stop, and lackmg means to 
call it into action, its influence must cease. This reflection 
may excite a sense of pride in the poor man's mind, but let 
him not forget, that when the smoke had quitted the 
alliance and the guidance of the jack, he was left to follow a 
course through which impurity marked his progress to an 
unprofitable end. . 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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THE CHINESE INVENTORS OF 
BAMK-^fOTSV. 

It is well understood, tlmt tiie CMAdte *scdf4r6d the 
properties of the magnet; that they not only invented 
writhlg materials, but the art of printing; and were the 
first lo tiitoafacture silk, porcelain, ' and gtmpowder. 
But it is not so well known that they were the original 
contrirers of a paper oarrea^Fw 

The most strilong - trait in the general character of 
the Chinese is their aversion to ^very «ort of impro^- 
ment or progress. They believe ^at their social, 
moral, ana political institutions, are perfed; and their 
laws absolutely forbid the least alteration. Thus it is 
that, though the Chinese were the first to use a ma- 
riner's compass, they are ignorant of navigation: though 
they invented ffimbowder, th^ prefer bows and arrows 
to g^s ; and lastly, although the invention of paper- 
money has been traced to them, their commercial deal- 
ings possess none of ^ose facilities which a paper 
currency affords. 

Most authorities, when consulted as to who were the 
inventors 6f paper-money ? answer the Mongols. This 
is a mistake, ariaix^ fhAn a passage of the celebrated 
Venetian traveller, Marco t'olo, who first made known 
to Europe the existence of .credit-papers, which were 
used in his time by the Mongols, the then masters of 
China. These people afterwards introduced a repre- 
sentative ourrency into Persia, where it was extensively 
employed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The error of attributing to the Mongols what really 
belongs to the Chinese is one of those misapprehensions 
which an advanced knowledge of the Chinese language, 
and the industry of M. Klaproth, have effectually re- 
moved. That learned orientalist, in a paper addressed 
to the Asiatic Society of Paris*, has niniished — from 
several of the elaborate native historical works with 
which China abounds — some very interesting particulars 
concerning the origin of paper-money, which fixes the 
invention of it upon the Chinese. 

It appears that for Jbur cmturies and a half before 
the time at which modem historians Usually date the 
invention of paper-money, a species of nominal currency 
was in use among ^e Chinese, namely, in the year 
119 B.C. The native annals of that date contain the 
most ancient record of a financial speculation ever yet 
discovered. During the reign of Ou-Hj an emperor 
of the Han dynasty, the expenses of the state outran the 
imperial revenues; to make up this deficiency, the mi- 
nister of Ou-ti caused the skms of certain white stags 
that were fed in the imperial park to be cut up into pieces 
a foot square, ornamented 'with paintings and inscrip- 
tions, and issued as a currency : each skin passing for 
40,000 deniers, or about 121 lOf. They were called 
phi-pi, or " value in skins ;" but only circulated among 
the courtiers and grandees of the empire. Whoever was 
invited to the repasts and ceremonies at the palace was 
obliged to cover the tablet they held before the face, in 
presence of the emperor, with one of these phi-pi. 

Bui the first instance of a regular paper-currency 
occurs in the history of the reig^ of Hian-tsoung, of the 
Thang dynasty of Chinese monarchs, towartb a.d. 
807. The preceding reigns had been mariied by the 
utmost anarchy and confiision, so that the regular cur- 
rency was so much neglected that all sorts of things 
were used for money ; such as small round pieces of 
iron, clothes cut up, and even pasteboard. Copper 
coins having become exceedingly scarce, Hian-tsoung 
forbad any kind of utensil to be nfade of that metal, and 
obliged 4U merchants visiting the capital, and certam 
rich native families, to contribute to the public coffers* 
For theae contributions, bills were exchanged called 

'4hsiaL}iot " voluntary money." In the year 960 a.d^ 

• To be Jclnd in the Journal Atiatique, and alsO' iA Klafbotb^ ' 
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a bew kind of note ms issued, derived fjcon the 
privilege g^^Oftd. 4o Wtdi^Mi pf> IMbsit ^eir goods 
m the varisua pi^Q txea3^i^;j:^ng6i«ely, it would 
appear, upon itt pfincl^le 6f p^Whbfokhig as at pre- 
sent practised. In acknowledgement of the deposit of 
their wares, ^e merchants received a paper answering 
to the ^* duplicate," which was called jouin-^mn, or *'ae- 
comnlbdation money," and negociable; being received 
everywhere with eagerness. 

The two last-mentioned notes were manui^actured of 
such paper as was in general usq among the Chinese at 
the period; namely, that derived from t^e bark of a 
species of mulberry-tr^e, known to the natives as the 
tchu, and to naturalists as the Morns papyrifera. The 
notes were of a large sise, being, like the pJti-pi, a foot 
square; their current value was legibly printed on them, 
and an official seal was also attached. 

These securities can hardly be called a nominal cur- 
rency, because aa intrinsic value equal to the sum they 
represented was deposited in the public treasuries ; and 
it was not till between the years 997 and 1022 that a 
true system of artificially representing wealth was intro- 
duced. At that time, China proper was divided into 
several separate states: the large province nolir known 
as Szu-ichuen was one of these, and called the Kingdom 
of Chon. Here a certain Tchang-young intrbduced a 
credit-paper called tchi-tsiy or ** cliques,' to replace the 
iron-money then in use, which was heavy and inconve- 
nient. Out of these a new system of credit-currency 
arose, and to which may be traced the origin of bills of 
exchange ; for the " cheques" were succeeded by kiao- 
tsu or " changes," which bore a date and were payable 
every three years : thus in sixty-five years there necessa- 
rily occurred twenty-two " changes" or terms of payment. 
A regular banking system may now be said to h&ve 
commenced. The monarch deputed mxteen of the naost 
opulent merchants to superintend the new currency, and 
these actually became bankers. This company failed, 
and the sovereign, Tchang-yangy was obliged to take 
the whole affair into his own hands, which he did by 
establishing a bank of issue at Y-tch^on. 'tlie kido- 
tsu was equivalent in value to 1000 d6iuer8,Qr an oiuioe 
of pure silver. We subjoin a 
drawing of a Chinese " cash,^* 
the modem denier. The kiao-tsu 
were of the same manufacture 
and appearance as the former 
notes ; only their dates of issue 
and expiration were in all pro- 
bability printed in addition to 
the amount they represented. 

Forgeries first make their ap- 
pearance in Chinese history in 1068, for spurious kiao- 
tsu were tl?en found to be in circuli^on. liough this 
was a new offence not contempUted by the mnalterable 
Chinese statutes, the innovation of a new lair was not 
attempted to provide against it; but the punishment de- 
nounced against those who counterfeited the imperial 
seal was also made the reward of forguigl)ank-note8. By 
the commencement of the twelfth century, a banking 
system had spread itself all over China, and there was 
scarcely a province without its bank and its paper 
" changes;" but the notes of one district were not cur- 
rent in another. The terms of payment and modes 
of circulation were frequently changed. 

Under the Emperor Kao-tsoung, (of the Soung 
dynasty,) the Hon-pon, or minister of the treasury, hit 
upon the expedient of paying some of the public creditors 
in a new security; but this not succeeding, another was 
tried in 1160, called Ao^|./«« or " contracts," of 1000 
deniers valuei ahd, in 1163, under ffimo-tsonng, others 
were issued for the several sums of ^00, 30©, and 200 
deniers; so *kkt^n 1166 the existing Issue aihounted to 
fi«,000,00(( oni^es of silver! Besides thes^i barUcular 
iorq^'pce^ todth^ j^artifiiilar iflmjfi^ wd tbeAo&itry was 
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inundated with paper-money. The value of each note 
deteriorated from day to day; and, despite a new secu- 
rity was made, called yu-kouan or " money-bonds," and 
many expedients to lessen the national embarrassments 
occasioned by the glut of paper-money, the Mongols*, 
who put an end to the Soung native dynasty in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, found the monetary 
aflfeiirs of their new subjects in the utmost confusion. 

By these statements, the Chinese historians prove that 
the Mongols were not the inventors of paper-money. 
On the contrary they found m the country innumerable 
bank-notes and banlu: the Chinese had had their mone- 
tary crises, and their bankrupts, and their forgers: in 
short, every good and evil attendant upon paper-issues. 
The conquerors increased rather than rectified the em- 
barrassments of the Chinese. 

In 1284, Kouhlai-khany the first of the new dynasty, 
ordered the mandarin Lou-^hi-joung to prepare a plan 
for the establishment of a new paper-circulation. This 
appeared in (and indeed was confined to) the year 1287; 
for the new plan was a failure, and the emperor was 
simply obliged to increase the quantity of those bills 
called pao-tchhao*, or **^precious paper-money,'* calling 
in as many as possible of the old notes of tne 8ouang 
dynasty. These notes, tlfou^h similar to former ones, 
were most elaborately ornamented. In 1351 the entire 
system had become so rotten that fres^ changes were 
made, but without raising the funds ; and when me Mon- 
ffols were driveji from China, they had entirely ruined 
It by their paper-money. 

The Ming (native dynasty), which succeeded that of 
the Ybuan or Mongols, caused a total revision of the 
tchhao, and issued six different sorts of notes, respectively 
for " strings" of 1000, 500, 400, 300, 200, and 100 
deniers. But thougl^ every expedient was tried to keep 
up their value, such as fprbidding the people to traffic 
in gold, silver, and precious articles, tne value of 
seventeen " strings" in paper was soon only equal to 
thirteen in copper. At length, in 1448, only three 
deniers could be obtained for a note for one thousand f 
This seems to have brought about the final crisis. But 
the government was unwilling to give up the point with- 
out the most strenuous efforts ; metal coin was forbidden 
to be passed, and, in 1455, the public taxes were 
decreed to be paid in tchhao, whicl) had now become 
a ** substitute for metal-money." All was, however, 
of no avail; paper gradually disappeared from the 
circulation, and nothing more is mentioned about it 
in the minute Chinese histories after the last-named 
year. 

We prefix to this article an engraving of a bank-note, 
or tchhtWi issued by the MingM, 

The upper division may be called the obverse, and the 
lower one the reverse, of the note; for, like the leaves 
which form Chinese books, it i« doubled back and pasted 
together, so as to have the appearance of having been 
prmted on both sides. The writing at the top signifies 
that it is a (Pao-tchhao) note of the Emperor Zong- 
King, of the Ming dynasty} that within the border 
states the amoimt for which it is to pass, namely, a 
string of 1000 deniers. The following is a translation 
of the writing in the lower half or reverse of the note : 
At the petition of the treasury hoards it is ordained 
that^ the paper-money t^us marked with the seal of the 
impeinal dynasty of the Mings, shall have currency ^ and 
be used in all respects as (f it were copper 'money* 
fVhoever disobey will have their heads cut off! It is 
not recorded whether this terrible penalty was ever en- 
forced ; but in spite of it, as we have already seen, these 
notes became as waste-paper. 

At the present time, it would appear that a system 
of paper-currency, upon a better foundation than any 
hitnerto tried, is slowly gaining ground. This system 

• Tb« wordtdUkaoilgniflM,"ttb«titnleftriiMtarorinoiief,txi^ 
gumal namb tot anj Mrt of paper-monej in the Chineee langoage. 



is still in its infancy, and the bad state of public and 
private credit in China interposes many obstacles to its 
ever coming to maturity. In large trading cities there 
are numerous banks both of deposit and issue. They 
are not controlled by government, but conducted by 
private individuals, who issue notes in the nature of 
checks or coupons, like the pian-thsian before-men- 
tioned; for the document is cut in half, one portion being 
presented to the depositor for circulation, and the other 
retained as a check by the bankers. Bills of exchange 
have been, in few instances, found convenient by the 
Chinese; but bad faith has hitherto hindered their ex- 
tensive emplo3rmentf . 

+ China Opened, by the Rev. Chables GtzxaLAFP, roL ii., p. 31. 



If ever household affectigiui and loves are mceftil things^ 
they are graceful in the poor. The ties that bmd the wealtfy 
and the proud to home m^y be forged on earth, but those 
which Imk the poor man to his humble hearth are of the 
ttQ» metal and bear tlie stamp of l^eaven. The man of high 
descent may Ip^ the halk and land» of his inheritance as a 
part of himself, as trophies of his birth and power ; the poor 
man's attachment to the tenement he holds, which strangers 
have held before, and may to-morrow occupy again, luis a 
worthier root, struck deep mto a purer soil, tfis household 
gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, gold, (ur 
weoious stones ; he has no prq>erty but in the afiections a» 
his own heart ; and when they endear bare floors and waU% 
despite of rags, and toil, and scanty meals, that man has his 
love of home from God, and hi^ rude hut becomes a solemn 
place. — DicKBNs. 

Thsbb is one in the world who feels tor him who is sad^ a 
keener pang than he feels for himself; there is one to whom 
reflected joy is better than that whicn comes direct ; there 
is one who rejoices in another's honour, more than in any 
which is one's own ; there is one on whom another's trans- 
cendent excellence sheds no beam but that of delight; there 
b one who hides another's infiimSties^ more fidthniUy than 
one's own ; there is oae who loses all sense of self in the 
sentiment of kindness, t^demess, and devotion to another. 
That one if Woman. — S. 



Iir reference to the periods which mark the various stagey 
of the progress of the cuckoo through the ssasso^ I hftvs 
somewhere met with the following couplets-^ 

In April, 

Come he will. 

In May, 

He sings all day. 

In June, 

He ahers his time. 

In July, 

He prepares to fly. 

Come August, 

Go he must. ^YABaK;.L. 



THE RAINBOW. 

Soft frlowing in uncertaiii birth| 

"Tinxt Nature's smiles and tears. 
The bow, O Lord ! which thou hast htBty 

Bright in the doud appears. 
The portal of thy dweUing^laoe, 

Hiki pure areh seems to be, 
And, as I bless its mystic lights 

My spirit turns to Thee. 

Thus gleamii^ o'er a ffuiliy world. 

We haB tiie raj of love;— 
Thus dawBs upon the contrite seal 

Thy mercy from above ; 
And as thy faithful ^mise speaks. 

Repentant sin forgiven, 
In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to heaven. 

Laot Flora Haiti koi* t 

Qj^ized by ^OOQlC 

560—2 ^ 
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Like some poor exfled wretch 
The frighted hare leaves her late dear ahodee. 
O'er plains remote she stretches fiir awaj, 
Ah nerer to retnm! for greedj Death 
Horering exults, secure to aeiaa his^rey. — SoMimTiLLB. 



^^ _ i- 




That branch of hunting in which the dogs employed 
pursue their game by sight, and not by scent, is denomi- 
nated '< coursing," and is a practice of high antiquity and 
considerable celebrity. There is reason to believe that 
a dog, quick of sight, and somewhat swift of foot, was 
known to the ancients nearly 4000 years ago; and in the 
time of Arrian, who flourished a.d. 150, the practice of 
coursing had been reduced to a systematic form. Yet 
the early representations of dogs employed in coursing 
the hare, present little conformity with the elegant make, 
and limbs so especially adapted for fleetness, which dis- 
tinguish our modem greyhound. 

Of the latter animal, however, it has been truly said 
that^ "Admire him as much as we will, when we examine 
him on anatomical, physiological, and true philosophical 
principles, we must be constrained to consider him as 
wholly an artificial animal." The coursing of the an- 
cients was of a bolder and more masculine character 
than that of our own times, for the stag, wolf, wild goat, 
fox^ and other swift animals, were thus pursued; and 
besides the employment of fleet dogs of various kinds, 
the huntsmen were provided with suitable weapons, such 
as bows, spears, darts, &c. The modem practice of 
coursing is confined to the pursuit of the hare only, and 
is followed either in its simple form, or with the addi- 
tional stimulus of matching the dogs of different individu- 
als against each other, and adjudging prizes to the victors. 

Simple, or unmatched coursing, though originally 
considered a sufficiently interesting employment, and 
3till possessing many advocates, is too monotonous in 
its character to please the zealous admirer of more en- 
livening sports. An old writer calls "hunting of the 
hare with greyhoundes a ryght good solace for men that 
be studiouse, or theim to whom nature hath not geven 
personage or courage apte for the warres; and also for 
gentilwomen which feare nether sonne, nor wjmde, for 
appayyring their beautie; and peradventure, (adds he,) 
they shall be therat lesse idell than they shold be at 
home in their chambers." Arrian's panegyric of this 
sport is as follows : — *' Concerning coursing with grey- 
houndes — ^the which is doubtlesse a noble pastime, and 
as meet for nobility and gentlemen, as any of the others 
before declared, especially the course of the hare, which 
is a sport c6ntinually in sight, and made without any 
great travaile ; so that recreation is therein to be found 
without immeasurable toyle and payne: whereas, in 
hunting with hounds, although the pastime be gfreat, yet 
many times the toyle and payne is also exceeding great ; 
and then it may well be cidled eyther a painftill pastime, 
or a pleasant pajme.'* 



The practice of coursing has been decried even more 
perhaps than that of hunting, on account of its in- 
humanity; the chances of escape for the hare bdng 
fewer, and the speed to which she is pushed far greater. 
But it is by no means considered in this light by sports- 
men themselves. They hold it unfair and unsportsman- 
like to pursue their game at a g^eat disadvantage, and 
therefore make it a rule that a brace of greyhounds only 
shall be iised in the pursuit of a single hare, and that 
when a hare is [found on her form, it is disgraceful to 
put her up without withdrawing the dog9 to a fair dis* 
tance, so that the pursuers and the pursued may be 
nearly on a par. Three greyhounds to one hare was 
even in olden time considered against the laws of cour- 
sing, seeing that " a brace of dogges is enow for such a 
poor beaste." 

Match coursing is a much more exciting pursuit than 
the one we have just alluded to, inasmuch as it includes 
something of the competition and anxiety which attach 
in a still greater degree to horse-racing. The chase of 
the hare is in this case entered on principally as a trial 
of speed in grreyhounds matched against each other ; and 
these animals, by the exertion of that fleetness for which 
they are so remarkable, earn a sporting celebrity for 
their respective owners, and gain for them the prizes 
awarded on the occasion. Clubs are established in 
various places, for the promotion of this sport. 

But we must turn our attention from the pursuers 
to the pursued, and examine the history of the timid and 
inoffensive animal, thus made the object of interest and 
eager contention. The genus Lepusy to which the hare 
belongs, includes manv species of animals, having points 
of great similarity witli each other, and is considered as 
one of the most natural as well as most numerous and 
remarkable families in the class of rodent, or gnawing 
mammalia. Hares, properly so called, or animals of the 
allied sub-genera agreeing well with them in their main 
characters, are distributed over most countries on the 
face of the earth ; being found alike in warm regions, on 
the margins of deserts, in wild and hilly countries, in culti- 
vated lauds, and on the verge of perpetual snow. AU 
the species are perfectly defenceless, and find their only 
chance of safety in the fleetness of their movements; 
they are all alike under the influence of an almost per- 
petual fear, and their quick perception of sounds, which 
would be inaudible to many other animals, renders them 
watchful and alive to danger. This excessive timidity 
and apprehension cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
painful to the animal, and it has been remarked by one 
of our naturalists that " all but sportsmen must pity 
creatures which exist constantly under the excitement of 
acute fear." 

The common hare is sufficiently known as to its general 
figure, which is framed for extraordinary powers of loco- 
motion. The fore-legs are much shorter and more slender 
than the hind-leg^, and by this peculiarity greatly assist the 
saltatory motion of the animal. It is a singularity of this 
species to have the palms of the feet covered with hair, 
which protects them from the injury they would be likely 
to receive from the rough, dry soil they prefer, and in 
some measure compensates for the want of that elastic 
padding, which in the dog and other animals affords so 
good a security to its possessors. The eyes of the hare 
are admirably adapted to its habits and necessities. 
They are verv prominent, and the pupil is elongated in 
a horizontal direction. Thus the field of vision is suffi- 
ciently large to allow the animal to keep its pursuers in 
view, without altering the position of the head. As it 
is impossible, however, that the hare can look in two 
directions at the same time, it has been known to run 
into the very danger it was seeking to avoid. The 
upper lip of the hare is cleft. The nostrils are circular, 
and almost hidden in a fold, by which means they aT« 
capable of being ciosed. The tongue is thick and soft. 



The great length of the ears. 
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direction, are very favourable to the reception of sound, 
and the anatomy of these organs shows that they are 
particularly calculated to receive such sounds as come 
from behind. Like the nostrils, they are capable of 
being closed, and thus, in a state of safety and repose, 
the animal has the power of lessening that acute percep- 
tion of sounds which would be unnecessary, as well as 
irksome at such a time. 

Besides these characters which are common to all the 
genus, the hare has certain peculiarities as a species, the 
most prominent of which is colour. This, in the natural 
state of the animal, is always grayish-brown, with the 
exception of some of the Alpine species, whose colours 
change with the seasons. The tail is invariably white 
on the under side, and blackish on the upper part. 
There is a spot over or around the eye, in many cases 
white, and always lighter coloured than the surrounding 
fur, and this spot is, in a state of nature, never want- 
ing. The under part of the body is white, and the tips 
of the ears are black; the body, especially the upper part, 
is covered with two sorts of hair, the one long and 
silky, the other short, fine, and woolly : — ^the latter is 
extensively used in the manufacture of hats as a substi- 
tute for the hair of the beaver, to which, however, it is 
grreatly inferior in durability and in retention of the 
colour given by dyeing. In those countries of Middle 
and Southern Europe, which, compared with our own 
country, are but thinly peopled, and indifferently culti- 
vated, the number of hares taken annually is immense, 
so that their skins form an important article of commerce, 
being exported for the use of the hat manufacturer, as 
well as employed locallv as warm articles of clothing. 
It is understood that the small kingdom of Bohemia 
alone furnishes nearly half a million skins in the course 
of the year, Austria Froper nearly double that number, 
and Russia and Western Siberia a still larger proportion. 

Hares multiply rapidly, and if undisturbed, it is sup- 
posed their increase would prove greater than that of 
most other quadrupeds. A tuft of grass, or heather, or 
a mere hollow formed on the bare ground, is often the 
birth-place and dwelling of the young leverets, until they 
are old enough to provide for the supply of their own 
wants. The young are suckled by the dam for little 
more than three weeks, and then begin to separate and 
make their own forms. They arrive at maturity in one 
year, and the term of their natural lives is supposed to 
be eight or nine years. 

Hares do not burrow like rabbits beneath the earth ; 
they merely look for a convenient hollow place in a fur- 
row, where, by their similarity in colour with the soil 
around them, they escape the notice of all but experienced 
eyes. This is called their seat, and here they pass the 
greater part of the day, till the approach of evening gives 
them courage to go abroad in search of sustenance. 
They have been observed by shepherds and those who 
are in the habit of watching their proceedings, to change 
their seat, according to the weather, generally seeking 
the more elevated ground when rain prevails. In severe 
weather they repair to the woods, where they will prey 
on the bark of almost every tree, and are often very 
injurious to young plantations. Their food consists of 
vegetables, and they show the greatest relish for milky 
and succulent plants. 

The hare is commonly considered to possess no great 
degree of intelligence, yet the way in which it doubles 
to avoid its pursuers seems to evince much sagacity. 
Fearful as these animals are in their natural state, they 
have yet been soothed by gentle treatment into a degree 
of confidence and boldness quite imexpected in creatures 
of such acknowledged timidity. A French naturalist 
. describes one of these animals as having become entirely 
. domesticated in his house, and having lost its natural 
wildness, with respect to all the inmates ; but showing 
tokens of fear on the approach of strangers. In winter, 
it sat before the fire between two large Angora cats, and 



a sporting dog, with whom it lived on the best of terms; 
at table it was generally close to its master looking for 
food, and if thwarted in its expectation would beat with 
its fore-paws on the hand and arm of the person so treat- 
ing it. 

The age of the hare is, as we have said, reckoned to 
extend to eight or nine years ; but one of Cowper's favour- 
ites lived eleven years and eleven months. Of this ani- 
mal he speaks in the following lines. 

One sheltered hare 

Has never heard the sanguinary yell 

Of cruel man exulting in her woes. 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years experience of my care 

Has made at last familiar ; she has lost 

Much of her vigilant, instinctive dread, 

Nor needful here beneath a roof like mine. 

Yes, thou may*8t eat thy bread, and lick the hand 

That feeds thee ; thou may'st frolic on the floor 

At evening, and at night retire secure 

To thy straw conch, and slumber unalarmed ; 

For I have gained thy confidence, have pledged . 

All that is human in me to protect 

Thy unsuspecting gratitude and love. 

If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave; 

And, when I place thee in it, sighing say, 

I knew at least one hare that had a friend. 
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GARDEN HERBS. 
RUE. 

Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace; 

Rue even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen/ 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. — Shaupeabb. 

The name herb of grace^ given to this plant in the 
above lines, was in common use in Gerard's time, and is 
supposed to have arisen from the custom of the Romish 
clergy of sprinkling holy water from bundles of bitter 
herbs. 

Rue belongs to an extensive natural order of plants 
called Rutaceie, inhabiting widely different situations 
from each other, and forming, as they are thus united, 
an interesting, but somewhat heterogeneous group. 
This order contains thirty-seven genera, or families, 
most of which are strong-scented plants. Some of them 
are shrubby in their habit, some arborescent : many of 
them possess medicinal qualities, as the Guaiacums, 
(one species of which yields also the lignum vitce of 
commerce) : others are favourite plants in greenhouses, 
as the Diosmasy and are very easy of cultivation. Com- 
mon garden rue is the type of the order. It is a native 
of the South of Europe, and is said to have been first 
cultivated in this country in 1562, but writers of that 
period, and of a still earlier date, make mention of it as 
of a common and well-known plant. Thus we find 
Tusser, who wrote before that time, saying, — 

What savour is better, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue t 

The plant is accurately described in the quaint lan- 
guage of Gerard. 

Garden rue, or planted me, is a shrub full of branches, 
now and then a yard high, or higher : the sialkes ghettof 
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be green: the leaves hereof consist of divers parts, and 
are covered with a whitish barke, the branches are more 
divided into wings, about which are certaine little ones, of 
an odd number, something broad, more long than round, 
smooth, and somewhat fet, of a gray colour, or greenish 
blew : the floures in the tops of the branches are of a pale 
yelJow, consisting of four little leaves, something hollow, 
in the middle of which standeth up a little head or button, 
four-square, seldom five-square, containing as many coffers 
as it hath comers, being compassed about with divers little 
yellow threds, out of \i4iich bonff pretie fine tips, of one 
colour. The seed groweth in the little coffers: the root is 
woody, and fastenwi with many strings. This rue hath a 
very strong and rank smell, and a biting taste : it joyeth in 
sunnie and open places: it proq>ereth in rough and brickie 
ground. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans this herb was 
held in great esteem. The Greeks used it, together with 
parsley, for the bordering of their gardens, and as the 
grardens could not be entered without passing this border, 
it became a proverb among them, when any persons were 
about to enter on an undertaking, but had not yet taken 
any steps towards it, " You are not yet arrived at the 
parsley and rue." The uses to which the ancients 
applied this plant were many of them very superstitious, 
and it was generally believed that the efficacy of the 
plant was enhanced by stealing it from a neighbour's 
garden. In Aristotle's time rue was worn about the 
neck as a charm against witchcraft. 

That rue was planted to a considerable extent among 
the Romans appears from the directions of Pliny to rue 
gatherers, — ^that they keep their hands well gloved, to 
avoid the blisters wnich the pungency of this herb is 
apt to produce. The same author notices the poisonous 
nature of the juice of rue, when taken in too great 
quantity, especially thai drawn from the rue which grew 
in Macedonia, about the river Aliacmon, and in Galatia, 
and states that juice of hemlock destroys this poisonous 
quality. The juice of rue was kept in boxes made of 
bras? or copper, and was used against the sting of ser- 
pents, scorpions, bees, hornets, &c., and for the bite of 
mad dogs. It was employed to foment the limbs of 
persons benumbed with cold : it was drunk with wine to 
cure the head-ache : it was taken likewise to prevent the 
consequences of excess in drinking. The leaves were 
eaten by engravers, carvers, and painters, as a preserva- 
tive to the eye-sight : others just touched the comers of 
their eyes with the juice, to cure weakness of vision. 
A drink was made from it for the cure of all complaints 
incident to four-footed animals : its reputed virtues are> 
in fact, too numerous and too contradictory to be re- 
counted here. 

Besides the medicinal uses for which thb herb was 
valued among the Romans, it was also esteemed on 
account of the flavour it imparted to their wines. Colu- 
mella, in speaking of it, says, — 

And rue, which the Palladian berries' taste excels ; 
and Pliny informs us that when Cornelius Cethegus was 
chosen consul with Quintius Flaminius, he gave to the 
people, after the election, a largess of new wine, aroma- 
tized with rue. This would probably be very repugnant 
to modern taste, for this herb is intolerably bitter. • 

The leaves of rue are said to have formed a principal 
ingredient in the famous antidote to poison, used by 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This antidote, with slight 
alterations, has been in use for nearly nineteen centuries, 
and is still employed on the Continent. It has been ex- 
ploded in Britain, and laughed at as an absurd farrago, 
ever since Dr. Heberden published his Antiiheriaca. 

Pliny tells U9 that the weasel is so well acquainted 
with the virtues and powers of rue, that before he 
attacks the serpent he eats the herb to prevent the poison 
from taking effect. Macer, who wrote his Latin poem 
about twenty years before the Christian era, notices the 
same thing, and an old naturalist has given the following 
translation of the lines :— - 



And weezels teach, h can withstand strong poyson^s spite, 
Whieh, wben they are about with serpents black to 6ght, 
In wondrous sort do first of all me nibble, eat, and Inte* 

If we look into the writings of the old medical prac- 
titioners and herbalists of our own country, we shall find 
the qualities of this plant described in much the saxne 
exaggerated strain that we have noticed in the ancient 
authors of Greece and Rome. One tells ns that the 
very smell of rue has been known to preserve from 
infection during pestilence, and therefore we are to wear 
a nosegay of H whenever we visit a person ill of any 
contagious disease; and that if we would be still fiirther 
secured fVom danger, we tanst chew some of the leaves, 
or eat of a conserve of roe. Another affirms that by 
eating the leaves of rue, persons may ctire themselves of 
the ]S[ig*8 evil. A third tells ni that the juice of me. 
made hot in die rind 6f a pomegranate, itnd dropped 
hito the ears, is a cure for tne ear-ache, and is also a 
remedy for shingles, 81. Anthonj's fire, and other dis- 
orders ; that the herb itself, a httle boiled or ^scalded, 
kept In pickle, and eaten, is good for dimness of the 
eyes, and, boiled in vinegar, relieves shortness of breath 
and pain in the chest, side, or joints. A fourth ascribes 
to it the virtue of ourin|r gout and dropsy, and of re- 
moving ringworm, warts, and aH diseases of the skin. 
A fifth pronounces it to be excellent in all illnesses of 
the stomach which proceed from a cold cause, and only 
dangerous in the too frequent use of it ; and a sixth is so 
fttH of its praises, that at th^ close of his remarks he 
declstres that the greatest commendation he can bestow 
upon it f^ short of its merits. 

But ve would not h^ve our readers misled by these 
extravagant eulo^^ums, or induced, by this sHj^ht mention 
of them, to employ the herb in the way, or ror the pur- 
poses above named. Let them rather attend to the 
opinions of modem and better-skilled persons, who 
assure us that its usefulness is uncertain and unimpor- 
tant, and who at the same time acquaint us that largt 
and repeated doses produce parching thirst, bumin? 
pain of the stomach and bowels, head-ache^ delhiiun, and 
death. 

Wild me is much more energretic in its action than 
the cultivated sort, and therefore more caution is re- 
quired in using it. Gerard declares it to be vimlent and 
pemicious, and says that it sometimes **fruneth out a 
vapour or air, so hurtful that it scorcheth the face of 
him that looketh upon it, raising up blisters, wheales, and 
other accidents : U venometh their hands that touch it, 
and will infect the face also, if it be touched with them 
before they be clean washed, wherefore it is not to be 
admitted into meat or medicine.'* 

Rue is a hardy shmb, and is easily cultivated by 
planting the seeds, or slips, or cuttings, early in thia 
spring months. It blossoms in July and August, or, if 
it be in a warm country, or in a sheltered situation, still 
earlier. According to Pliny, there is such friendship 
between it and the fig-tree that it prospers nowhere so 
well as under a fig-tree. Plutarch notes the same cir- 
cumstance in his first booke of the S3rmposiaeks or Feasts, 
and says it becomes more sweet and mild in such situar 
tions, because it takes awav some of the sweetness of 
the fig-tree, and parts with some of its own bitter 
flavour. 



CfflusnAiffiTT is not a latitudtnarian r^igion, "proposing a 
variety of ind^p^ideot doctrines, and leaving to tne choice 
of its professors, which the^ will embrace, and which they 
will r^ect : but it b a religion precise and definite ; it pro- 
poses a system of truths, muttially connected with ana de- 
pendent on each other; it represents those tmths as the fit 
objects of a Christian's fidth ; and to a sincere and conscien- 
tious belief and profession of them it promises hi^piness ; on 
a wilful disbeHei and rejectioQ of th«m it daneunea a woe. 
•— BisBOP Mamv* 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 

tNTRODUCTION. 

Each Rang chann the bounteous stream t)eetow8, 
The graMmat thickcas, and the flower that blows. 
And while the vale (he hnmid wealth fai^ibea. 
The Ibstering ware sustains the finny tribea: 
The carp, with golden scales, in wanton play , 
The troQt in brimsoiMpeeUed glory gay; 
The r^d-fioned rosch, the sihrer-OMrted eel ; 
The pUm, whose haunt the twisted roots conceal; 
The beating tench, the gudgeon, perch, and bream; 
And all the spertiTO naaves of the stream.. 

When we consider that water occupies more than two- 
Airds of the globe, we shall have no difficulty in admit- 
ting the statement made by naturalists, that fishes 
constitute by fer the most numerous class of vertebrated 
animals, boUi as respects the number of individuals and 
the variety of their forms. Indeed, the constant acces- 
sions which are being made to our knowledge of fishes, 
and other considerations, lead us to suppose that nbt 
more than balf the existing species are known and 
described. The natural history of fishes is more imper- 
fect than that of quadrupeds, birds, and insects, because 
their native abode is of vast dimensions, and can to a 
very limited extent only be explored by man, firom whose 
curious eye fishes can easily withdraw themselves into 
haunts inaccessible to the Inhabitants of the land; thus 
the study of Ichthyology, interesting and beautifid as it 
is, presents more difficulties than any other department 
of natural history. 

Fishes were arranged by Linnaaus in six principal 
orders, and subdivided into several tribes. Tour of 
these were marked by the position of their ventral or 
belly fins, and two by their gills. But the most ap- 
proved arrangement is that of Cuvier, who places fishes 
in the fourth class of organic beings, the first three 
comprising beasts, birds, and reptiles. The class of 
fishes he £vides into two sub-classes, viz., 1st, cartila- 
ginous, and 2nd, osseous fishes. In the former the 
bones are gristly, and in the latter firm, although far less 
compact than in the higher orders of animals. 

The general fbrm of fishes is cylindrical, pointed more 
or less at each end, and slightly compressed at the 
sides ; but this form is subject to many extraordinary 
variations, adapted to the economy of the animal: some 
fish are short and round — others are elon^^d } — some 
are compressed — others depressed: the most common 



form, however, is that first given, a familiar example of 
which is presented by tlie madurel, which exhibits, as 
Mr. Yarrell remarks^ '^ the higktst degree of degncioe 
in shape, and when recently takm^rom the water, is so 
rich and so varied in its colour, as to be Mrly entitled 
to be considered one of the most beautiful among 
British fishes.'' 

It is almost superfluous to remark that the ftmns of 
fishes are adimrably adapted to their general habits and 
economy, because we know how mudi gradous provision 
18 made by the Almighty for all His ereatnres. Thib 
fact is so constantly witnessed by the naturalist, and he 
sees it illustrated in so many thousand ways, almost at 
every advaiidng step which his improving knowledge 
leads him^that while it constitutes a principal charm in 
the study of natural history, it often brings up to his 
Q^d the gentle monition of the Saviour, that God, who 
forgetteth not the sparrows, who feedeth the ravens and 
clotheth the grass of the field, will not discontinue 
His watchful care over those whom He has declared to 
be far better than they. 

The external form of fishes tends to celerity and ease 
of motion: man has imitated this modelling in the 
hnild of those ships in which the quickest despatch is 
needful ; but human competition ag^nst the perfection 
of nature's works always fails, for all the lajrger fishes 
can not only overtake the fastest-sailing vessel, but play 
around it, apparently without aoy amiMial ^ort« 



Most fishes, in addition to the great fin on the tail, 
are furnished with two pairs of fins upon the sides, two 
single fins upon the back, and one upon the belly, or 
between the belly and the tail. These fins are highly 
important as organs of motion, and they enable the 
naturalist, by their structure, position, and number, to 
distinguish orders, families, and genera. But the chief 
instrument of velocity is the tail, aided by the strength 
and pliMicy of the back-bone: by the impulse of this 
organ alone the animal darts through the water with the 
swiftness of an arrow, the wedge-shaped head enabling 
it to divide ihe water with ease. But whether in pursuit 
of prey or avoiding an enemy, the smaller fins are all 
laid close to its body : these fins are too minute and 
flexible, compared with the animal's weight, to impel 
it so (quickly; their peculiar office is to adjust and 
Hfiodify the motion imparted by the energy of the tail. 
The ventral and dorsal fins keep the fish in its proper 
position, and by means of the former fin the fish is pro- 
bably assisted in raising or depressing its body in the 
water. The pectoral fins assist and regulate progressive 
motion : by extending them, the progress is stopped when 
swimming rapidly; and by folding either, while the other 
continues to play, the turn to the left or right is accom- 
plished. The balancing use of the fins has been shown 
by experiments pn several large-headed fish* 

Fishes are furnished with certain protecting organs, 
which have been divided into the three distinct processes 
of skin, scales, and spines. The skin consists of the 
dermis, or true skin, a mucous tissue, and an epidermis, 
or cuticle. The mucous tissue, whidi in all animals is 
the seat of colour, is remarkable in fishes for its brilliant 
tints and iridescent reflections. The cuticle is generally 
covered with a mucous secretion, which also extends to 
the scales. The scales when viewed by the microscope 
present a wonderful and beautiful construction: they 
serve many important purposes in the general economy 
of fishes. The sharp spinous appendages, which are 
placed in different parts of the body in difiWent fishes, 
seem intended as weapons either of d^ence or of oflence. 
The inhabitants of the waters as well as titose of the land 
depend upon the oxygen of the atmosphere for respira- 
tion : the quantity c^ air necessary to sustain the life of 
a fish is smaller than that required by warm-blooded 
animals ; but a greater or less supply of air is essential to 
every living being. The death of fish in a severe frost is 
in consequence of the congelation of ^e surface of the 
water, whereby the external air is excluded: the poor 
animals below the sheet of ice must perish unless an 
opening be made to admit the air: we see the ^f^im 
themselves bear witness to the fact that they cannot live 
without air, in the eagerness with which the suffocating 
creatures crowd rmmd any opening made in the ice. 
'The inoonveaiaice they suffer is so great as to deprive 
tbem on these oeoasions of their natural timidity, for 
they can be caught by the hand without difficulty. Hie 
peculiar motion of the fish's mouth and |^114ids as if in 
the constant act of drinking, (whence the vulgar saying, 
" as thirsty as a fish,") is nothing more than the act of 
respiration. The gills, whidi act the part of lungs, aire 
placed externally : they may be described as consisting, 
m the bony fishes, of four arched bones placed in suo- 
eession dose behind l^e mouth on each side, and covered 
by an operculum or gill-lid. On these arched bones are 
spread out several fine laminae, or thin membranous 
folds, in which the artery bringing the blood from the 
heart, spreads itself out into very numerous and minute 
ramifications. The operculum is moveable by means of 
muscles attached to it. The fish in respiring tiake^ * 
mouthful of water, and passing it to the back of its motrth 
allows it to remain there a moment in contact with the 
gills, through which at the same time the blood is pass- 
ing freely. Water, exposed to the air, alwavd contains 
a portion of that fluid, and the air thus dissolved by the 
water acte upon the fish's blood; the fish then Hfts its 
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operculum and causes the water to be discharged back- 
wards. The blood being. thus aerated is again collected 
from very fine branches into trunks, which, running 
from each of the branchial ribs, finally unite and form 
the aorta for conveying the blood to the whole body. 
From this, the blood is returned by the veins to a simple 
auricle, thence it passes into a single ventricle, which, in 
turn, drives it into the branchial artery, and so back to 
the gills again. " From what we have said of the mode 
of respiration, it is clear that a trout, before it attempts 
to breathe, must turn its head up against the stream. 
Were it to attempt this operation facing down the stream 
it would in vain try to let out the water from its gills, 
for as soon as it had lifted its operculum, the current 
would pour in water from behind, in place of suffering 
it to discharge what was there. It therefore becomes 
part of the angler's art, to keep the head of the trout he has 
hooked down the stream, in which situation it cannot 
attempt to breathe, and is therefore the sooner ex- 
hausted." (Lord's Popular Physiology.) 

Many fishes are furnished with a bladder filled with 
air, and placed in the upper part of the abdomen close 
against the spine; this has been thought to assist the 
function of respiration. It is however more probable 
that the air-bladder is destined to assist the animal's 
movements; for we find it largest in such fishes as move 
with great velocity. This' organ, is wanting in flat-fish, 
where, however, the large , lateral, fins supply its place ; 
also in the lamprey, which, in consequence, moves but 
slowly along the bottom of the water. There seems 
however but little doubt that this organ enables fishes to 
maintain and adapt their specific gravity to the various 
depths of the element in* which they move. 

In whatever way then we regard fishes, we see that by 
their internal structure and outward shape they seem 
equally well furnished with the means of enjojring life as 
birds or quadrupeds. When the seises of fishes,.and other 
faculties pertaining to their organization are examined, we 
find that nature having intended them for less perfect 
beings has been proportionably sparing in her endow- 
ments. The brain is very small. The organs of smell 
and the nerves supplying^ them, are perceptible . in most 
fishes; but as air is the only medium for the diffusion of 
odourS; we can scarcely suppose that residing in the- 
water they are affected by them; but it has been sup- 
posed that the olfactory membrane serves them instead of 
a distinguishing palate, in the same way as we distinguish 
by our taste. 

The taste of fishes must be imperfect, if its delicacy 
arises from the softness of the organ; since the whole 
mouth of most fishes is covered with a hard bony sub- 
stance, by which they cannot discrhninate bodies by 
the palate. Salt-water fishes have been known to swallow 
the fisherman's plummet instead of the bait: indeed, the 
greediness of the inhabitants of salt-water is prodigious : 
the lines of the fishermen are coarse and clumsy ; the 
baits are seldom more than a piece of fish or the flesh 
of some quadruped, stuck on the hook in a rude manner. 
On the banks of Newfoundland, the hook, which is only 
hidden by the entrails of the animal last taken, is dropped 
into the water, the cod seizes it at once, and the fisher- 
men have but to pull up as fast as they can throw in : 
but it is otherwise in fresh water, for, as Mr. Daniel 
observes, " The lines must be drawn to a hair-like fine- 
ness, be tinctured of the peculiar colour of the stream, 
the bait must be selected with care, or formed with the 
nicest art, and still the fishes approach with diffidence, 
^d often swim round it with disdain, while hours are 
wasted in fruitless expectation, and the patience of an 
angler posses into a proverb." 

The eyes of fishes are peculiarly adapted to vision in 
so dense and highly refractive a medium as water. The 
outer surface of this orgaa b flat, and the internal one 
spherical: the flat cornea sustains kss injury than a pro* 
jecting one, especially in th^absoHco^^ QyeHila.andiidier 



projecting coverlids: this flatness, however, is compen- 
sated by the greater magnifying power of the crystal- 
line lens. But the particular form and situation of the 
eyes of fishes vary in different species according to their 
position in the waters, their general habits, and the mode 
in which they pursue their prey. When we look upon 
the surface of the waters, and our eye seeks in vain to 
penetrate the depth, we must not suppose that their 
inhabitants are similarly " circumstanced with respect to | 
us. When we are on the outside of a room, we know how 
difficult it is to distinguish objects within, especially 
when the solar light falls obliquely upon the glass: but 
those within the room have no such difficulty : they can 
see clearly all that passes without; and this we may fairly 
presume to be the case with fishes — ^they can see clearly 
objects out of the water, while we cannot often see them 
in the water. Much light is absorbed below certain 
depths from the surface, and we find that those fishes 
which dive deep have very laige organs of sight. 

It is a very common error to suppose that fishes are 
destitute of hearing: those which have the gills free 
have no external openings for the ears, but two such 
openings are discovered in fishes which have fixed gills. 
In both cases, however, internal provision is made for 
this very important function : indeed, the custom is as 
old as the ancient Romans to keep pet fish in ponds, and 
train them to swim to a certain . spot, at the sound of a 
bell, to be fed. Mr. Swainson tells us, as "a well-authen- 
ticated fact, that the Chinese, who breed great numbers 
of gold-fish, call them together, at the time of feeding, 
by a whistle ; and. the same mode of summoning other 
species by a noise, in aquatic preserves, is upon record." 

The teeth of fishes are so constant and permanent in 
their characters as to be second only to the fins in dctpr- 
ihining character. The food of most- fishes is of an 
animal nature, and they seem as if impelled by urgent 
and constant necessity to pursue their prey. -This appe- 
tite surpasses both in strength and activity those bounds 
which in other orders of the animal kingdom Nature 
seems to have prescribed. Every aquatic animal falls a 
victim to the indiscriminate voracity of fishes. Insects, 
worms, or the spawn of other tenants of the waters, 
sustain the smaller tribes, which, in their turn, are pur- 
sued by larger and more rapacious enemies. 

From their extraordinary voracity, (says Yarrell,) their 
rapid digestion, and the war of extermination they carry on 
among themselves, the greater and more powerful fishes 
consuming the smaller and weaker, from the largest to the 
most dimmutive : add to this, the constant and extensive 
destruction effected by the numerous sweeping nets of ruth- 
less man, and it is probable that comparatively but few 
fishes die a natural deaUi. 

The same talented naturalist remarks that '*the 
wounds of fish heal rapidly ; and they appear to have 
but few diseases, probably owing to the uniformity of 
the temperature in the medium in which they reside." 

We have thus far given a brief and general view of 
the structure and habits of fishes. We are about to 
invite the reader's attention to the principal individuals 
which inhabit fresh water; and, in a course of illustrated 
articles, we propose to state the natural history of each 
fish, so far as it is well authenticated by t^e united 
observations of credible naturalists: at the same time, 
we shall avail ourselves of such curious antiquarian and 
anecdotal information which will tend to illustrate the 
state of knowledge as it existed in former days. 

He who looks not beyond this world, cannot feel pleasure 
in anything which tends to disturb his comfoi-ts, or thwart 
his will. — H. W. B. Daubeney. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND. 




TOKAT, IN ASIA MINOR. 



SECOND ROUTE. 



fir WAT OF THB Pbbsian Gulf, Pbrsia, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinoplb, to Europe. 

In inviting our readers to accompany us in a second over- 
land journey from India to England, we deem it necessary 
to recall attention to the different routes usually taken, in 
order to explain tlie arrangement which we snail adopt. 
Some travellers emhark at Calcutta, Madras, or Bomhay ; 
sail across the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea ; ascend that sea 
to a port on the western shore; travel across a sandy desert 
to the Nile; and follow this river to its exit in Uie Mediter- 
ranean. Another route is, to ascend the Persian Gulf in- 
stead of the Red Sea, and to travel overland to the northern 
part of Persia; from whence three distinct routes conduct 
the traveller to Europe : 1st. northward through Russia; — 
2nd. along the south shore of the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople ;— drd. along the north shore of the same sea to Russia, 
Austria, &c. Lastly, the route which is most correctly 
termed *' overland,' - is that wherein the traveller sets out 
from the north-west frontier of India ; traverses the domi- 
nions of the Sikhs, the Afghans, the Bokharifuis, the Uzheks, 
and other semi-civilized trihes ; and finally arrives at the 
shores of Hie Caspian, from whence he takes one of the 
homeward routes already mentioned. With regud to the 
route by way of the Red Sea and Eeypt, we do not deem it 
necessary to devote a Supplement tiiereto, since the only 
'* overland ** passage is mm Cosseir. on the shores of the 
Vol. XVmr^ 



Red Sea, to Dendera, on the banks of the Nile, a distance 
of less than 100 miles. The other routes may be so arranged 
as to give a tolerably complete notion of the subject in three 
Supplements. We have already traced the course from 
Bombav to Bassora by sea, touching at Muscat; then 
through Per^ by way of Bagdad, Kermanshah, Teheran, 
and l^briz ; and thence over Mount Caucasus to Europe, 
Captain Keppel being our chief travelling comnanion. On 
the present occasion we propose to land at Busnire instead 
of Bassora; to proceed by way of Shiraz and l8{)ahan to 
Northern Persia ; and thence westward through Asia Minor 
to Constantinople; availing ourselves chiefly of the des- 
criptions by Sir James Alexander and Mr. Baillie Fraser. 
Another Supplement, treating of the route by way of the 
A&haji country, will complete the subiect. 

Ships proceeding from Bombay to the Persian Gulf put 
in very frequently at Bushire, and the passengers proceed 
thence by land through Persia. This sea-port is situated on 
a sandy oeach, in a dead, flat country' ; eastward are a few 
date trees, and at the distance of forty miles rises a lofty range 
of dark blue mountains. Tlie town has been said to present 
the appearance of a half-built city, from the incomplete 
state in which many of the houses are left. A curious 
practice prevails in the construction of the houses, for alle- 
viating the excessive heat of the air in summer: on the 
flat roofs of the houses are square wind towers, sometimes 
rising to the height of sixty or a hundred feet, and P^®"^®^ 
on each side with three or four longi^udipaljopenings, throum ^ 
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which every breath of wmd is conveyed to the sitting i^Mtft- 
ments beneath. Th^ who ate acassfomed to the dNnestie 
comforts of an Eittlish city #ill be surprised Ur hear thai 
BO water fH fw drSiking can he pr oc m ed withhi three miles 
of Bushire, and that .Ajab women fetch the whole of the 
water required by the inhabitants, carrying' it on their backs 
in sheep-skin bags or pouches. ' 

The mode of travelling throughout Persia is almost ex- 
clusively by horse or mule, for the want of roads, and the 
attacks of predatory tribes, render vehicles Ul-fitted for 
such a country. Accordingly, travellers, on leaving Bushire, 
bargain with the horte and nTule dealers foir the hire of diese 
animab at so much per diem. Sir James Alexander's party, 
when he made the overland journey in 1825, consisted of 
about twenty persons, including servants. The gentlemen 
purchased horses for ^emselves, and hired mules for their 
servants and baggage; and the mode of travelling which 
they arran^ was as follows : — To leave the halting places 
every evenme an hour and a half before sunset, strike the 
tent, and pack up all the utensils ; march on with one ser- 
vant and a horse-keeper ; completing a march, ffenerally of 
sixteen or eighteen miles, b^ ten o'clock; sleep on the 
ground till sunrise, by which time the baggage mules would 
have arrived, the tent pitched, and arrangements made for 
vbiting the surrounding country during the dav. By this 
arrangement, the time of travelling was oonmied to the 
cool hours of evening. 

On leaving Bushire for Shiraz and Persepolis, the traveller 
passes throi%h a country presenting few pomts of attraction. 
The sandy soil is in many parts covered with salt marshes ; 
here and there are to be seen fields of bearded wheat, and 
wells for the refreshment of the traveller; but the di^ricts 
between the viUaffes are generally rather sterile. At one 
spot several naphUia and sulphureous streams issue from 
tne hilia, round the bases of wnich the toad wuids, and cross 
the path : this impregnated water is lukewarm at the fbun- 
tiin-head, and leaves a sedunent of whitish-gray earth, 
which is of an acid and saltish taste^ and is uaed by liie 
Persians for acidulating sherbet. 

Along Uiis road are several small towns and Tillagca, most 
of which are provided with caravanserais. Most of our 
readers are probably aware that these are hoioaes of acoom* 
modatiott for man and hOTse, in Oriental eountries. Im 
ffeneral, they have the form of a hoB^Hr sqnatt, tha interior 
&ces of which consist of rooms ibr traveUert ; sod in Uie 
comers are passages leadm^ t* nstgea of st^^b^ bekind the 
apartmenta of the tiaveltersL The entiaBee gateway Is 
always m the side iwiiig the read; mi hi isne e«ni tnere 
is an undeiT^rottad apsTtment in the cenUe of the square 
court, to which travelers wmf tetiie whn the weather is 
oppressively hot. It is a eeaanu practice to sleqp ea Ihe 
roof of the caravaneerai, with ne ether cevaaring tlm m 
light curtain to keep awa^f the iMfiquiteas^— the ubmI il- 
tendants of an Oriental tratvellen 

The sterile and sandy district of which we have lately 
spoken, is succeeded by a mountainous country, in which 
are the ruins of a once celebrated city named Shahpoor. 
These ruins are distant about 100 mUsa from Bushire, and 
«t one part b a cave noted for its ^ptured rocks. The 
sculptures are supnosed to commemorate the triumnh of the 
Persian king Shanpo<»' over the Roman emperor valerian. 
The king is on horseback, with a crown surmounted by a 

globe on his head ; a Roman, extended on his back, is under 
he horse's feet ; and the emperor, kneeHng on one knee hi 
an attitude of submission, with a helmet on his head, and 
dressed in the Roman costume is immediately in front. 
Many Persian cavalry and infhntry are introduced m dose 
order, above and to the right and left of these principal 
figures; and Victory b di^laying the scroll of Fame over 
the king. The rock on whose fim £hb device b sculptured, 
b of coarse jaspar, but bears a I^gh polirii. Numerous 



other remains of antiquity are found near the same ^t, but 
all are now most desolate and" dreary, giving the same indi- 
cations, as so many other parts of Persia aflRord, of the fiiUen 
itate of that once great empire. 

At intervals, along the route which we are here ibllow- 
ing, and which proceeds north-east from Bushire, are several 
villages, of which about a dozen intervene between that 
Jown and Shiraz, a distance of 150 miles. These villages 
hear a considerable resemblance to each otheiv and are mostly 
ofa poor and humble character. We shall, therefore, pass 
ftem over, and proceed to Shiraz, one of the most important 
plBceB in the southern part of Persia. 
• SkiraSf or SMrxmg^ tnough neither very ancienf nor very 
•xfcensivey has long beea one of the boasts of Persia, from 



the beauty of its environeend the polished gaiety «f its u&« 
habitants, n hai been the iivWHe |ea*V tb P^isbn 
muse^ind near it an buried Bt^Mbd JBamUt, tlu ekief of 
the nwlonal poets; Its wines are celebrated as the most va- 
luable in the fiast ; and it b the seat of a considerable and 
increasing trade ; but since it ceased to be the residence of 
Kurrmrn Khm^^ the tnhflbrtantB have lost thehr duoacter for 
taste and refinement. 

Shiraz lies in a valley, and b surrounded bv a brick wall 
having large b a s ti o ns at the gateways, of wnich there an 
six. jB'ew Oriental cities possess such a fine street as the 
baKaa^rVskeelof Shfraz. Thbb a ve^losg. vaulted avenue, 
about sixteen feet wide, with good shops on both sides, holes 
in the centre of the arch for the emission of smoke, and win- 
dowsinthe sides for the admission of light. Intheoentreu 
asort of rotuncb. wiUi bazaars branching off to the right and 
left Amonr ^ j^blic boildings of the dtv b the tomb 
of the poet Hafiz, wEidi b a nngle block of Tabriz marble, 
inscribed with verses from the works of the poet and from 
the Koran ; the tomb b in a garden, and b surrounded by 
beautiful cypress trees, but b now environed by common 
araves, and b no longer adorned as fonneily with a c(^y of 
Hafiz's poems. 

One of the governors of Shirai, some years ago, erected 
two buildings to the memorr of pious and distinauished 
men, called me Huft Tun, ana the Chehd Tun. These are 
a kind of pleasure-houses bdonging to the governor, and are 
decorated with paintings of very mediocre character, in- 
tended as raem6riab of distinguished deceased men. The 
other points of interest in Shiraz are similar to those which 
are found in most Eastern cities, such as the palaces, gardens, 
hatha; and there b also a similar want of cleanliness and 
comfort in the streets, for the traveller frequently finds the 
accumnlatiott of ^ mud and dust so greaL that the level 
of the court-yards of the houses b several feet bdow that 
of the streets. 

Quitting Shiras (which has more than once sufiered from 
earthqnakes) we bend fsna y/rtkj towards the fiur-ftmed reins 
<^ Peraepolis^ distant abont thirty miles. In the course of 
thb jenrney we cross the Bend^ or Bund Emir, thuaaihided 
ioiBlmlhRookk. 

Then*! a bower of roses hj Bendemeer't itreeai. 

And the niyhtingale rim nand it all tke degr Vmg; 

bi d» tfant of mj chilcUbood twas Wbb a sweel intm 

Tb tit ia te nwea, and hear lie turd's sons. 

TIat bower and its nraaic I never i«eet, 

Sot oft wbea MBne In flee Nbeni of Ae yot^ 

I Otek, li d» idaltfngiTi iTiigliia there reCf 

Are Ae MMs aia Iri^ Sjr ffii eafan Bendensefrf 

Perisp^iwat ft elty of eonsi^efable importftBoe in an- 
efettt tiHMS I and ahhengh the date ef ita ereetioa b now 
nnkaowBy toera seems evidence that it was taken and re- 
duced to ruins hjr Alexander the Great These ruins con- 
sisl c&ieflV oi Ptwv ^nd doorway^ as if forming parts of 
sense nobis buudiags. They are surrounded bv a plain, 
when viewed from which they present a verjr noble appear- 
ance, being situated on a platform fiflv feet m height. The 
length of thb platform is about 1500 feet, and it b ap- 
proached from the north by a double flieht of easy steps of 
blue marble veined with ooarts^ At tne top of the steps 
are four waUs, surmounted by colossal figures of winged 
bulb, with remnants of four pillars between the walls, the 
whole seeming to have fmned a gateway. Near thb b a stone 
cistern for water; and further southward b another doable 
fRght of steps, on the front of which are sculptured an im- 
mense number of figures in precession. On ascending these 
steps, we come ia an assemobge of pillars, the vestiges of 
whidi number about forty. The pillars which stUI remmn 
are very el^ant and lofly, with fluted shafts, and are formed 
of a beautiral gray marme. Tradition states these pillars to 
luf7e once sustained a roof, and to have ibrmed part of a 
temple. Southward of these pillars are seen the rematns of 
apartments consisting of square enclosures with sculptured 
doors, and formed of black marble. Through different parts 
of the platform run narrow subterranean passages, orig:inall j 
perhaps aqueducts ; and near the platform b an immettse 
stone endosure, which seems to have been the principal 
residence. The whole platform nrust have been a work of 
immense labour, for it is built up of large blocks of coarse 
black marble, extremely weQ cut and fitted to each other. 
The steps leading to tne platform are more than 100 in 
number, and are so shallow in proportion to their width, 
that a man can make the ascent on horseback. The sculp- 
tures and inscriptions on various parts of these ruins have 
engaged the attention of many travellers, but we have not 
space to enter fhrther j^t^ttfenSul^iect I -■ 
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Fram Peimolfs to lipalitt, th* fimatr oiq^ of Penia» 
if a distaaee or about two hundred miles ; but preaentingao 
few points of atteacUony that moet trayellers batten ov^ 
the Joomev as quickly aa possible. Sir James Alexander 
punwed this route in the month of July, when the tempe- 
lature of the air was so exeessirely high as to throw many 
of the party into a fever ; and he ^yes the following den 
scription of the mode in which the mvalids were conveyed : 
— << In the evening I was so ill with a slow fever, that I 
oould not sit on hocssbadc, aad was obliged to proceed in a 
cqjawa. These are pannkrs made of wood, with plank 
bottoms, and covarsa with doth : a nmle oarriss two of 
thsm. They are fov feet in leogtii ; therefore the peisoii 
oaiTied is forced to lemain in an upright sitting posture 
during the whole joamey, with the constant risk of getting 
his head broken against the sides of the conveyance, than 
which a more dissgrseabla one I never travelled in. The 
tuH-iHrwem is compantivslv a pleasant vehicle ; it consists 
of a finune similar to thai of the scvscs, with a round top, 
and ia eovarad with cloth; it is canied by two mules on a 
oom^e of poles, ^wre mules aecompanjr it to change as 
occssion rsoulrss; on one of these the dnver rides ; raid a 
man walks by the side of the vehicle to steady it where the 
road is rough.'' 

It was while passing thxongh this district that lient. 
Lwnsden, a few years before, met a procession which illus- 
toitcs one of the nssges psfftaiBiiig to the Mohammedan 
feiUi. He espied an extansirs company or caravan, at the 
rear of whicn were several mules koen with co£Bns, the 
odour from which indicated the presence of dead bodies. 
This was a psity of pilgrims proceeding from Central 
Perda to Mecca and Medma. When a wealthy Persian 
Mohammedan dies, his rslaiions frequently inter him in 
aome neighbouring burpig-place, unUl the usual time for 
the departure of a pilgnm caravan ; at which time the body 
is removed from the grave and transported to a reputed holy 
place near Mecca, whiBse it is finally d^osited. 

The city of Isjpahan, the former c(4>ital of Persia, has hem 
vecy fully described in No. 149 of our Magaaine. We ihall 
tiieSrefore dispense with any account of it here; and shall 
merely give an outline of the mode in which a Persian 
noble entertained a party of English officers, since this will 
illustrate the natura of the diet to which wealthy Persians 
are accustomed. At six in the evening the party went to 
the Persian's house, and ipent about an honr in smoking, 
and eating fruit, — the usual prenantive for a mora substan- 
tial meaL The party then seatea themselves cross-legged on 
tiie ground, by the side of a long coloured table-cloth, 
waahed their hands in water served to them by attendants, 
and began their meal. This oonslsted of pillan, riee, kababL 
fsliees of roasted meat kept warm between two cakes,) 
fbwki over-roasted, in order that they might mora easily be 
pulled to pieces, and other solids; wnik between every two 
gncets wera placed vessels containing iced sherbet, rose-water, 
Biilk, and ooier Uquide, laded up by means of lam pear- 
tree spoons. Each guest had two cakes of bread placed 
belbn him, one large and soft, to serve as a plate, and the 
ether hard-baked, to eat. When ^e repast was over, hot 
water was introdueed for washing hands, — a proeess pecu- 
liarly aocqstable to Englishmen, accustomed to the use of 
knives snd forks :--«mQking was sgein introduced, and 
lasted tiU half-past eight, when w visiton took their 
leave. : 

Nothing can seem more strange to a reader accustomed to 
the regular and systematic mode of TOvemment adopted in 
our own countiy, than the utter lawlessness which prevails 
so extensively in Persia. Sir Jamee Alexander, in the ex- 
pedition to which we have frequently alluded, accompanied 
Colonel Macdonald, who was sent as envoy from the 
Grovemor-General of India to the court of Teheran. The 
embassy consisted of a considerable number of persons, 
among whom wera the envoy's lady and her servants. 
During the prog res s northward ifrom Ispahan, repeated 
instances occurred of the unsettled state of the country. 
Some of the khans or lords of the districts through which 
ihey nassed, visited the travellers on their route, and con- 
versed with them. One of them, Asud Oohlah Khan, in 
answer to some questions from Colonel Macdonald respecting 
the revenue and resources of the country, unblushingly 
answered; — ^•*0f what use is it to tell lies to Europeans? 
myself and a neighbouring khan contrive every year to cheat 
his majesty out ot a great portion of the revenue, uUumdtUlilah 
( thanks to Heaven ! )*' But recollecting himself, he begged 
the colonel not to say anything about it at court. 

On another occasion the towni^>eople of Kordahoor at- 



tacked the servants who had diaige of the treasury of the 
envoy, and a severe encounter ensued, which did not termi- 
nate till the townspeople had had one man killed and many 
wounded, and the embassy twelve men wounded and sev<»^ 
horses killed. An incident occurred on this occasion which 
was a subject of some . merriment to the party. Mn. 
Macdonald's maid, and a Hindoo tailor, occupied two eaiaoa$ 
or puinien on the back of a mule, and were somewhat 
separated from the rest of the party. Three of the towns- 
people came up to them, thrust their hands into the cajava 
which con t a i ned the young woman, and attempted to puH 
her ont. The valiant tailor slunk beck into a comer of^hia 
pannier, and though called upon by his companion to fire a 
pistol whid) he haa for their mutual defence, ne endeavoured 
to conceal himself. The distressed dunsel thereupon de- 
fended herself with a tin kettle, until the i4>pearBnce ^ 
some' of the muleteen caused the insurgents to decamp. 
The tailor, upon being afterwards rq>roached with »s 
cowardice, stoutly asserted that he courageously jumped 
firom his cajava, and cocked his pistol, upon seeing which the 
insuigents instantly fled. After he had nnished his oration, a 
muleteer came up and contradicted every word he had 
uttered. 

We shall now pass over a considerable extent of countiy 
wi^out Altering into any kninute description, fiw two 
reasons: Ist, that Penian towns and villages, and the sandy 
tracts which frequently separate them, beu* rach a similarity 
one to another, that an idea of the whole may be obtained from 
a description of a few ; — ^2nd, that in our former Supplement 
we earned the reader through a considerable extent of Per- 
sian territory, in the route from Bassora to Teheran. We 
shall therefore traverse this route nearly at right angles, and 
suppose our fellow travellere to have performed the journey 
from teahan to Tabriz, a distance of about five hundred 
miles. Tabria is in the midst of a mountainous countiy, 
inhabited by Koords, a semi-barbarous nation ;.aiMl from 
thence the course is nearly westward to Constantinople^ 
along the northern pi^ of Asia Minor; the distance between 
the two cities being probably about twelve or thirteen 
hundred miles. A snort description of Tabriz was given in 
the last Supplement; and we snail now take our departura 
from thence in the way to Constantino^e. 

Mr. Fraser, who travelled from Tabriz to Constantinople 
in the midrt of a severe winter, performed the first hundred 
miles of the journey in two days, through a rocky and 
mountamous country, which everywhere mowed indications 
of the unsettled state arising from the contiguity of three 
great empires, Russia^ Persia, and Turkey. The termina- 
tion of this stage is lUioe, a fortified town of considerable 
size, with an extenrive bazaar, and a number of good 
houses. The town is envircmed by nleasant gardens, and is 
situated in a cultivated plain at tne fi)ot of a chain of 
mountains. 

Khoe is near the frontieis of Peraia and Turkey, having 
the Persian provinee of Azerbijan on the east, and the 
Turkish province of Armenia on the west. All around this 
district, however, the inhabitants are such as are little dis- 
posed to respect either Persian or Turkish authority : the/ 
are Koords, possMsii^ much of the independent spirit so 
often observable in mountaineers.. The Koords, or Knrds^' 
are the same people known under the ancient name of Car^ 
ducM^^Ammpi whom Xenophon so hardly fou^t his way, 
when conducting the fimious retreat of the Ten Thousand.- 
They have still the same name, and are the same people ; the 
boldest and the rudest in all Asia. Those pastoral pursuits 
which, on the high table plains of Tartary and Persia, vary 
and soften the habits of war and plunder, are impracticable 
in a region which presents little else than nigged steeps, 
frightfol ravines, and narrow valleys. The Koords, though 
much addicted to plunder, have, however, the characteristic 
virtue of barbarians, a frank hospitality, and also a pride of 
pedigree founded on a national existence which may be 
traced to a high antiquity. Through this 'region the 
traveller finds his way as well as he can, passing through 
rocky defiles, over motmtain passes, along the banks of 
streams, and through thinly scattered villages, hiring horses 
or mules firom one station to another, and taking his chance 
for a cottage or bam to sleep in at night. In part of this 
district, almost within view of Mount Ararat, is a singular 
mountain strong-hold or fortress called Makoo, situated on 
tlie brink of a ravine through which a stream flows. On 
the left bank of the stream the rock rises perpendicularly 
to a height of five hundred feet ; and from a point about 
fifty feet below the summit of the rock is a cavern or 
recess, formed by an inward s^opi^^e^b^i'^ei"^?^^^™^ 
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BIX hundred Icct by one hundred. Across this recess has 
been bnilt a wall of stone, enclosing a portion of ground 
which constitutes a fort. A garrison can thus be pkoed at 
a height of three or four hundred feet above the level of the 
stream below. There is besides this a second recess in the 
perpendicular fiwse of the rock, leading to apartments and 
granaries, where a large reserve of soldiers and of provisions 
can be kept concealed. It is supposed that this strong-hold 
was the work of the Armenians m past ages, when they had 
to defend themselves from persecution. 

Leaving Mount Ararat on the north-east, we come to the 
town of fiayazid. This is a singukr-looking pkce; benig 
built among the clefts on either side of a high rugged 
mountain, while a projecting rock is crowned bv the cartle. 
Mr. Fraser remarks concerning its singular position : — " You 
do not see half of it until you climb up and get into it as 
into a bird's nest. One wonders what tempted men to choose 
a spot so unpromising for a city, even in regard to security ; 
for not only is it commanded on aU sides, but the inhabit- 
ants themselves have a most difficult ascent to surmount 
every time they leave and return to their homes, with the 
thousand other inconveniences that must attach to so lofty 
a dwelling. Except in India, I never saw so sha^ and 
vile an ascent to a fort ; and the pathways being covered 
with ice, it was a miracle how our fimooth-^od horses got 
up, and that we escaped £aUs.'* 

Bayazid being almost close to the frontiers, had been re- 
cently visited by a Russia force, which had greatly devas- 
tated it. Mr. Fraser found scarcely one house in a hundred 
inhabited : of these few w«^ in r^air ; and the mat maga- 
zine of fiiel for the people of the place wais the beams and 
wood-work of the abandoned dwellings. It is necessary to 
give a brief, explanation of the political condition of this 
town, to ^estimate the cause of such disasters. All the 
regions in the neighbourhood of Mount Arartit are in- 
habited by Koords, rude mountaineers, who liave but few 
ties of sympathy either with Turkey, Persia, or Russia. 
But it so happens, that in consequence of the mutations 
which those empires have undergone, all three now meet 
at or near Mount Ararat ; and the dw^ers in the immediate 
vicinity feel Uie effects of this most sorely. Bayazid is 
properlv a Koordish city, although nominally witnin the 
Turkisn dominions; but about twenty-five years aso, the 
troops of the neighbouring pacha of Erzeroum attacked the 
city and carried off many of its treasures. When the 
town had somewliat recovered from the effects of this inroad, 
it had a similar visit from the Persians who took away most 
of what the Turks had left. Still the population remained 
in the city, however much injured and rebbed; but a third 
visit from the third neighbouring empire — ^the Rusuans — 
was incalculably more calamitous thim the other two, and 
occurred about ten or twelve years affo. More than ten 
thousand Armenians and Koords were driven from the city 
and carried to the Russian provinces, where many of them 
perished. Mr. Fraser remarks: — " The finishing blow was 
reserved for Russia, who, by utterly depopulating both town 
and coimtry, and pillaging the little that had been collected 
since past misfortunes, deprived both of the means of reno- 
vation, while they wantonly destroyed what they could not 
carry off. It is scarcely possible that the place can be re- 
peopled." 

As the reader never now hears of an Armenian king 
and government, it may be well to state what are the events 
whicn have rendered tnis people distinct from Turks, Per- 
sians, and Russians. Armema once formed a considerable 
kingdom, including, but principally to the south-west of. 
Mount Ararat ; and comprising dbtricts now divided 
between the three empires. The Armenians trace their 
origin back to a remote period in history; indeed they 
have a tradition that the tirst ruler of that countoy was 
the great grandson of Japhet, the son of Noah, "oe this 
as it may, the Armenians appear to have been for some 
centuries governed by their own kings, who were occasion- 
ally conauered by the powerful monarehs in their neigh- 
bourhood. It then became a Grecian province, afterwords 
a Roman one ; then became divided between the Romans 
and the Persians; and the inhabitants suffered bitter perse- 
cutions for having embraced Christianity, which was liatefiil 
to Uie Persian worshippers of Zoroaster. At length the 
decline of the Pei-sian power and the rise of the &racens 
jtransferred the contest to new parties; and Armenia 
suffered repeatedly from attacks on all sides; its native 
princes being supported or deposed, as best suited the in- 
terests of the contending parties. When the Turks sallied 
from Central Asia towards Constantinople^ Armenia was in 



their direct line of route; iind the attacks of the Turin 
became so fearftil, that about the year 1400, the persecuted 
Armenians resolved to abandon their country altogether, 
^nce that time they have nevei^been known as a collected 
nation; but, someUung like the Jews, have become wander- 
ers and traders in other countries. They have retained an 
imperfect form of Christian faith throughout all their 
troubles, and are generally respected in private Hfe. Asmer- 
ohants they are found in eveiy part of Asia, and in sdmotft 
every part of Europe; a genml spint of toleration being 
shown towards thein. although they have no longer a 
distinct country. When the reader therefore hears of At- • 
menians, he must not conclude that they are inhabitantd 
of Armenia; but Asiatic Christians, descended frOm Uioae 
who once inhabited the kingdom of Armenia, now a Turk- 
ish province. 

' It may likewise be desirable to state, in explanati<m of 
the situ£^on of the district we have now reached, that the 
Koords are in general the inhabitants of the mountainoiifl 
district near the frontiers in Turkey and Persia. Part of 
the Koordish territory, or Koordistan, b included in Persia, 
and the other part in Turkey : but the hardy mountahieefs 
view all the tlu-ee neighbouring empires very mUoh in ihe 
light of hostile states, and follow few laws but the law of 
the strongest. Baysaid has been more prop^ly a Koordidi 
city than a Turkish one ; but the dimeters which it has 
experienced show in how precarious a position the Koords 
are placed. There are not wanting indications that thb 
part of Armenia will one day belong to Russia, whose giant 
empire is almost yearly, increasing in extent. For our pre- 
sent purpose, however, we may make this summary for the 
reader*s guidance; — that the country at which we haTe 
arrived is nominally Turkish ; that it is pro{>erly a portion 
of Armenia; and that the principal innabitants are and 
have long been the rude hardy Koords. 

We now leave Bayazid, and proceed westward on our 
journey. Mr. Baillie Fraser visitisd Asia Minor and Persia, 
during the winter of 1834, on political business connectod 
with the EngUsh government ; and the necessity for tra- 
veiling as rapidly as possible^ in ipite of unfavourable 
weaUier, frequently lea him into very dreary scenes ; for 
although the latitude of Armenia and tne neignbouring dis- 
tricts is as fiEur south as the warmest parts of Italy, yet the 
elevated position of the country causes the temperature to 
be very cold, especially in the winter. It is thus that we 
r^ML in that eentleman's narrative, of piereing winds, over- 
whelming faUSs of snow, icy paths, and inclement tempera- 
ture. We shall therefore avail ourselves likewise of the 
assistance of those travellers who have performed the jour- 
ney in more conffenial weather. 

A few miles mm Bayarid, Mr. Fraser sought ciielter in 
a Ko^idi cabin, almost buried beneath the ground. Ailer 
descending through a sort of irr^lar passage, he says: — 
«Oiir pereffrinations terminated m a sort of littk hole, 
scantily lighted by a small orifice in the roo^ wiUi a chim- 
ney, in which was smothering a fire of wet dung-ca^ee. 
It seemed to be the domicile of a fiivourite horse t^ a pet 
ewe: the latter we ousted; the former still retained its 
berth behind a sort of bar, so contrived as to prevent frirther 
intrusion on its part, and mark the boundary of our domvu, 
where it chewed its hay, — a very unoffmding neighbour. 
After my eyes had become somewhat accustomed to the 
dark and smoky atmosphere, I left our den, to peer i^ut a 
little. In one neighbouring cavern were stabled a number 
of horses; in another were oonmgated a collection of most 
unlovely women, children, ana sheep ; from a third there 
was pouring forth a multitude of cows and year-olds that 
nearly upset me. There was not much pleasure in* all this, 
so I returned to our room, where mume^ had been spread ; 
but scarcely was I seated when in rushed a great he-coat, 
with a bound and a *baa-a-a !' followed by ms two wives, 
probably the rightfiil occupants of some comer usurped by 
us, who stopped short when he saw us, and seemed disposed 
to do battle lor hb privileges." Mr. FVaser found, on many 
such occasions as this, that he could purehase the good ser- 
vices of the inmates by a cup of tea, a beverage to which 
they were but little accustomed. He carried a stock of tea 
and sugar with him; and after having refreshed himself 
with the beverage, he boiled and re-boiled the leaves, adding 
an extra dose of sugar to compensate for the want <» 
strength. 

From Bayazid to Erzeroum the traveller meets with little 
but Koordish villa^^es, scattered at wide intervals through a 
mountainous distnct, the cold of which, in winter, is far 
greater than is any where experienced in Britain. On 
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reaclmig Erzeroum, the traveller enters the first important 
Turkish town in this part of Asia Minor. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter describes this town as containing a population of 
about sixty thousand, of whom fifty thousand are Moham- 
medans. It contains forty-five mosques and two churches. 
Two of the most ancient mosques are fiuicifully ornamented 
,with bricks and coloured tiles. The lofty domes of these 
mosques, together with the glittering minarets of others, 
rising above the fortified walls of the governor's palace, give 
a delusive splendour to the appearance of the town >vhen 

, isecn from a little distance. The whole town is defended by 
,high dou^e walls, well built, and additionally strengthened 

, ,with lofty towers ; the outer wall being supported by a 

< .deep ditch. 

The dresses of the inhabitants are often exceedingly gay, 

• "and indeed the rank of the wearer is scarcely discernible 

• through the showy texture of his dress. Sur Robert Ker 
Porter observes: "The well-known flowing garment and 
laige turban of the Turk, are common alike to the trades- 
people and highest classes ; the chief difierence lying in the 
eolonrs and materials : but the gaiety, and even splendour, 
of them all often exceed imagmation, and so completely 
confuse ranks to the eye, that an inexperienced foreigner, 
gazing at a procession of these stately personages, moving 
solemnly along in their motley attire, could not possibly 
distinguish the degree of one from another. I remember, 
on entering the town of Kars, (a little eastward of Erze- 
>wim,2^meeting a most gorgeously apparelled gentleman, 
who, trom his gravity, and majestically-slippered walk, I 
might have mistaken for the pacha's vizier, nad not a string 
of little tallow candles in one hand, and a plate of sour 
cream in the other, proclaimed lus title to some humbler 
calling.'; 

But since the last-mentioned traveller visited these coun- 
tries, Erzeroum has been doomed to suffer the misery atten- 
dant on hostile attacks. It was a flourishing place of trade 
until 1829, when the Russian Count Pascovitcn overran the 
country, and partly by persuasion, partly by force, caused 
nearly one hundred thousand Turks, Armenians, and 
Kooixis, to leave their native count r}', and pass into the 
Russian territory. Of this number seven thousand were 
frcfin Erzeroum ; and the niiseiy «nd cruelty which tliey 
•xperienced from the Russians have given rise to a deadly 



hatred on the part of the natives. Indeed it is lamentable 
to see the state of feeling existing in and around this district : 
let the reader look at a mi^ of that part of Asia situated 
near the south-east margin of the Black Sea, and he will 
find a region where Turks, Koords, Persians, and Russians 
mutually detest each other, and only join interests occasion- 
ally, when two of them are attacked by a third more power- 
ful than themselves. 

As we depart westward from Erzeroum, we leave by de- 
grees the region inhabited by the Armenian Koords, whose 
villages are formed of houses built under ground, the earth 
that IS excavated being heaped about the walls to aid in the 
exclusion of wintry cold. As darkness closes in, a plentiful 
supply of wood enables the inmates to keep up a blazing 
fire ; but when they require light for other purposes, they 
make use of the same sort of candle-fir, or splinters of fiit 
turpentine pine, which are used in the highlands of Scot- 
land. These portions of the wood are produced by a disease 
in the common fir, which produces a congestion of its re- 
sinous juices to the part afiected ; and the tree is cut down 
for the sake of this alone, or the part is cut out, leaving the 
rest to decay of itself. The domestic economy of these 
wretched hovels may be estimated from the paragraph 
quoted fix)m Mr. Fraser, respecting his night's sojourn in 
one of them. 

Travellers in this part of the Turkish territory frequently 
perform their journey by Tatar, that is, accompanied by a 
government courier or guide, called a Tatdr, ana travelling 
on horseback with ns few stoppages as possible. These 
TatSrs are to be hired at the chief cities, and are men ot 
wonderful enercy and hardiness. On the occasion of the 
escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from Elba, the British Con- 
sul at Constantinople hired a Tat^ to convey the informa- 
tion to the British Consul at Demavund, aplace about sixty 
miles beyond Teheran in Persia. The man mounted his 
horse, and performed the whole journey, over mountains, 
and through valleys and plains, in seventeen days, the dis- 
tance being about 2000 miles. It was with such a guide, 
and on such a phin as this, that Mr. Fraser made his journey; 
and it is thus that the term "Tatar journey" is given to 
his narrative. There are, besides, other guides, not con- 
nected with the military or government departments, but 
attached to the Turkish post-hous^ and hired by travellers. 
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Truned from childhood among the aninutb of which they 
have the care, they are good groomt and admunib]« riders: 
and, accustomed to brave the road and its dangers in all 
weathers, they become bold, mtrepid, and skilful fi^uides in 
this part of the country. These men, who are called Soch 
rajeeSy are as remarkable in appearance as in character. 
They wear large shulwanL or riding-breeches, olUn highly 
embroidered ; a short Turkish or Mamluc jacket, frequently 
of coloured velvet, and decked with 6tded fineiy ; a striped 
silk or cotton vest, the skirts of which are stufifed into the 
trousers; huge pistols, or a yatagan, or botlLprotnidin| 
from their broaa leathern g&dle and sash. On the head 
they wear a turban, wound rather loosely; and they wru» 
theu* 1^ and feet in pieces of raff, cotton, or woollen, wina* 
ing them over and over again, like suigical bandages on a 
fractured limb. Over these bandages are laige booti^ or 
laced sandals made of raw hide. 

With such guides, Uien, we proceed on our joumay, and 
a few miles after leaving Erzeroum, we cross the western- 
most branch ot the upper Euphrates, that noble river which 
flows into the Persian Guu by the same mouth as tha 
Tigris. Here we come to the boundary of what is generally 
deemed Armenia, and enter on the Turkish province of 
Pontus, a oountiy of much notoriety in ancient timeiL hav« 
ing been the seat of a flourishing kingdom, under Mithri- 
dates the Great. The kingdom of Pontus was conquered 
by Julius Caesar, and made a Roman province, but it was 
often governed by monardis who were tributary to tha 
power of Rome. 

At ^ut thirty-six miles from Erceroum ia Aah ka la, a 
jretty rilli«e inhabited by a small number of £unilies ; and 
.urther on is a similar viuage called Kara Koulak, the scene 
of many conflicts between the semi-barbarous- tribes of the 
neighbourhood. At another villaffa, namad Mama K h atonn. 
are some remarkable buildings, wmch Mr. Morier was told 
were built as a love-token by a wealthy Turk to his miatresa. 
These buildings are situated dose to tne village, and consist 
of a caravanserai, a mosqua, a bath, and a Tomb| all con- 
structed of fine white free-stone, tfid finished in a yuj ex- 
cellent manner. The caravanserai is a hollow square, with 
a gate on the eastern face; round the court are ouilt small 
rooms arched in a very solid and symmetrical style ; and 
thete are idso two vaulted chambeis» each fifty ya^ lonff 
by finiy broad, for the accommodation of the norses and 
mulaa of travellers. In the middle of tha square is sa 
arched chwoabcr, erected probably as a cool retreat in sum- 
mar. The mosqua is situated on the right of jthe caravan- 
serai, and is entered by a small court yard, from which a 
vaulted peristyle leads under the dome into the principal 
chamber, where is a stone pulpit. The fine materials and 
admirable masonry of this dome are said to contrast strik- 
ingly with the genaral character of Turkish buildii^ in 
tills part of the country. Close to the caravanserai is iha 
bath ; and on the other side are the rem^ains of another 
building. Nearly facing the caravanserai is a small round 
temple, supposea to be a tomb, enclosed by a circular wall^ 
which is entei^^ by a gateway of Saracenic architecture. 
The interior of the round temple is arched, and carved with 
a variety of ornaments. 

In vwious parts of Asia Minoi are towns bearing tha 
name of Kttra Hissar. This implies ^ black castle," and |s 
generally applied to a fortress built on a hill. One of these 
IS found on the road which we are now traversing, ^he 
position of the fortress seems inaccessible, the rock on which 
it stands resembling that of the Castle of Edinburgh, but 
neariy twice as high. It spreads entirely over the summit 
of the hill ; but the most formidable of its towers appear on 
the northern point. Beneath the western brow, and just 
on the slope of the rock where the declivity is least abrupt, 
tiie greatest part of the town is built. The houses are mostly 
of two stories, and stand in ranges one over the other, as 
seen from a distance ; two mosques and one minaret rise 
from among them. Sir Robert Ker Porter describes the 
mountain scenery in the vicinity of this hill fortress as 
being among the most sublime which he had met with in 
the East ; as a country ^' of the wildest character; the whole 
consisting of endless mnges of dark, stupendous mountains^ 
hurled together in the most rugged forms of chaotic con- 
trasts. But this august assemblage of Nature's vastest ma- 
terials expanded to even a terrible sublimity as we approached 
a higher region, where some tremendous convulsion of the 
earth seemed to have rent its mountain piles with more than 
ordinary ra^e. Heights and depths, and yawning darkness, 
affrighted tne eye in our advance, tiiough I thought it not 
improbable that the closing gloom of the evening, added to 



tha nataial bkcknaii of the aaoantaias. might. By confiunng « 
the outlines of objects, and mingling anadowa with reality, 
axaggerata tha awiful i^^>earanoa befi»re ma." 

At tha various viUagea wbidi we have named, and at 
others of a similar kind, ara post-houses, which are likewise 
the only inns in tha pboe ; and tha following deacription 
will convey an idea of tha aort of oitertainmant for travel- 
lers at these post-housaa. Tiavallera and aorvanta have to 
aquat down to tha same board with the people of tha house^ 
ftom iha keeper to tha meanest trsncher-daaoar ; and mingle 
their fingers in tha mat general di^ ^Hiia huge mesa 
stands in the middle of a tray, on a low circiilar table usoally 
laid out with aa many pieces of bread aa thara are guests. 
Tha other inaredienta ot the meal (break&at) ara commonly 
thickened mflk, with two plates oi curdy goat's cheeasi, a 
littla honey, and aome gxapa syrup. At mid-day, bread and 
dried or ripa fruit are given. At sunset, a l^ind o^soup, 
and a ataw of mutton, or goat's flesh, mixed with sweetened 
gravy or onions, and a pillau of wheat. The dishes are 
aervad in rotation, and pUcad in tha middle oi the tray ; 
round which the aatars sit on their heela. ready with their 
fingera or i^K>ona to dip into the dbb. ouch U post-houae 
hit* 

Tha town <^ Nixar ia approached by # road descending 
tha declivity of a mountain. Mr. Morier says that no de- 
scription is adequate to paint tha brilliancy and luxuriance 
of vegetation, and tha pictureaque forma of this r^on. 
Traaa of evexy denomination grow here in tha vrildeat pro- 
fusion, whilst their roots are embalmed by the odour of 
mATiads of flowers. Sir R. K. Porter likewise q>eaks of the 
valley of Nixar aa a piotura of rural pro^>erity and beauty ; 
displaying a gently swelling ground, carpeted with verdure, 
ana divenifi<Hi iviUi grovaa and sparkling rivulata. He adds, 
^ The whole scene gave ma an idea or aome of the fin^t 
parts of Switzerland ; a remambraAoa which had never been 
awakened in me before, by any landscape of tha East ; and 
it may not ba irrelevant to recollect hen, Uiat it waa frt>m 
Carazunt, on this shore of the Euxine (Black Sea), that 
Lucullus transplanted chany-treea into Italy; and thence, 
in little more than a century after, they mrst embelliahed 
the gardei^ of Great Britain.''' 

A little beyond this, and at about one-third of the di»> 
,tance from .Eraeroum to Constantinople is a laige and ayati 
town called Tokat, (supposed to be the ancient Octm^m^ 
PotUicoyJ ^tuated at the foot of a lofty mountun, or 
rather pair of moimUdns, with a cleft between them. 
Numerous houses appear crowded together at the baass of 
the twin moimtains, varied here and there by moaques and 
minarets. The town waa aaid thirty years i^, to have coo» 
tained one hundred thousand inhabitants ; but this ia in all 
probability a gross exaggeration. The bazaars were how- 
ever very numerous anoeverythin^ common to Turkey and 
its wants seemed to be found there m plenty. Mr. Fraae^ 




to the objects and sealery among which he passed ; but ha 
speaks of Tokat as a noble old place, which, with ita &)a 
castellatad rod; and picturesque mountains behind, looked 
extremely grand in the moonlight, and appeared to be an 
extensive place, mtuated on a weU-cultivatea country. The 
city is seated on the banks of the Jekil-ermak, the ancient 
Iris. It is the centre of an extensive inland trade to and 
from all parts of Asia. Here are manu&ctories of blue mo* 
rpcco, silx stuffs, and copper vessels of all kiuds. At thia 
town the exemplary and lamented missionary, Henry 
Martyn, died on nis way to Constantinople, October 6, 181^ 
in the thirty-second year of his age. 

The next important place at which we arrive ia Ay^i^myi^ 
the ancient coital of Cappadocia, and the birth-placed 
Strabo. The city stands m the narrowest part of ih% 
vaUey of Amasia, and in the midst of bold, wild, and lo-^ 
mantic scenery. Alonff the bottom of this valley flows tha 
river Yekil-Irmak ; and the town q)reads over both bankf. 
On one side of the river rises a magnificent pile of rock, om 
tha nearly pyramidal summit of whidi lie the moulderina^ 
towers of the ancient citadel, surmounting the cavejuM 
openings into the royal tombs, which are excavatad in th* 
face of the hill. On entering the city, an English traveU^c 
is struck with the appearance of the ruins of a ChristiaA 
church, part of which are mouldering to dust, and the re- 
mainder used as a Mohammedan mosque, — a melancholy 
transformation from good to evil. The streets of the towm. 
are narrow and disagreeable, as is frequently the case ia 
Turkey; and the houses were estimated by Sir E. K. Pozter 
Digitized by V 
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at about tax thousand. But the moot interesting object to 
a visiter is the rocky fbrtiressy mentioned by Strabo nearly 
two thousand years ago. Passing over a bridge at one ex- 
tremity of the city, we begin to ascend a steep payed road 
leading np to the fortress and soon arrive at some moulder- 
ing nuns, once a range or battlements and towers. Ascend- 
ing twenty or thirty paces higher, we pass throuj^h a passage 
hollowed mto the solid rock, to the lenA^th of six or eight 
yards; the entrance of which bears the marks of some 
K>rmer grated defence. This dark arenne leads to a ledge 
of rock, abont six feet in width, and hewn ont of the side of 
the cHff, up which it leads like a kind of ladder. After a 
ferther ascent of about twenty yards, we come to the first 
sepulchral excavation, hewn m the rock to a depth of seven- 
teen feet, formmg a passage four feet wide by thirty-five 
high. Beyond this is a small, vaulted chamber, with suffi- 
cient space to contain a large coffin or sarcophagus. Nume- 
rous oUier tombs are found sepulchred in the solid rock ; 
and it is supposed that they were excavated during the 
period when Ca^padocia, of which Amasia was the capital, 
was a province of Persia under Darius Hydaspes. 

We cannot stop longer at these ruins, but must proceed 
westward to the pass of Drekler-Dansh, in the direct route 
to Constantinople. A spur of the rock terminates in a bold 
perpendicular cliff twelve hundred feet high, at the foot of 
which a rapid stream runs : and midway in air, across the 
&oe of this rock, and at a he^ht of about five hundred feet 
above the torrent, a pathway has been cut. This path is 
about ten feet broad, with a very low and precarious para- 
pet at the outer edge. This path is about a quarter of a 
mile lone, with a steep declivity at each end. Along such 
a path did Mr. Fraser travel in the depth of winter, when 
every spot of rock was covered with sHppery ice, md the 
cold so intense as almost to benumb the faculties. Hum- 
boldt passed over much higher and narrower mountain 
passes ; but he had not, except in some few cases, to conduct 
nis mules over a solid icy path. Immediately alter passing 
this rock, Mr. Fraser traversed another still more awful, as 
may be judged firom the following vivid description : — "Our 
approach to it seemed to be through the very bowels of the 
mountain, in the bed of a furious torrent, where no man 
could have imagined a path to have existed; and firom 
which, turning up a narrow fissure, we scrambled on in the 
darkness, (it was iiine o'clock on a winter's night!) leav- 
bg all to the instinct of our horses, till we emerged far 
above, upon the very brink of a black abyss, along which 
we still continued ascending bv a narrow rocky zifi;-za^ path, 
paved here and there, but witnbut any parapets, for a neight 
0^ I suppose, six or seven hundred feet; It was a firightM 
tug. You must know that the Turks do not frosty or 
sharpen their horses' shoes, aa we do, to keep them from 
slipping on the ice, and here aQ was ice and melting snow ; 
and the track was on the very verge of the 'precipice ; there 
was no getting off to lead the horses, or walk : we did not 
evan dare to stop. It was neck or nothing ; a breathless 
scramble up-up ; often holding on by the mane to keep from 
slipping off benmd. Nothing but the conviction of this and 
of my own heblessness, embarrassed with great boots glued 
to the stirrups oy ice. and our heavy cloaks frozen as rigid 
as a board in their folds, could have kept me in the saddle. 
The descent was not so long, but fully as dangerous, and 
even more horrible ; for there you were constantly looking 
down into the black yawning gulf, from whence the &r-off 
sound of the winter torrent came roaring up in fits aa the 
wind sighed down the glen. 

How difivrent are our impressions of scenery according to 
the season when we view it! That which is all lovdy ai^ 
attractive when clothed in spring garments, becomes eheer- 
less and dull in winter. WeatwEurd of the moimiain pMS 
which we have just described are the valley and town of 
Tosia, which Mr. Frazer t rav e rsed twice diriBg his Tatar 
journey, goine and returning. On one occasion, all was 
K»-bound, cold, and drevy, md bis thoughts were enly 
directed to his onward pfcwreasu On the otiier occanoa 
he wag enraptured with the bcanty of the vaUey* its 
^lendid cnltivaiioB^ Ha green p ic t ii resB ii e hilhi and its 
multitude of waters The n^^losrheotf of the fewii was 
laid out into little fields and paddocks, inte t spe iae d with 
orchards and gardens, divided by walla and hedges ; the first 
built of mud and thatched, and partly overgrown with herb- 
age ; the latter, formed of barbary bushes and other thorns, 
with pollnrd elms, oaks, and willows. In the town too, all 
looked attractive ; the mosques and many of the houses con- 
structed of stone, and rising one above another in irregular 
groups and terra^ shewed to niiieh adrantage. 



Near About this part of the country the traveller frequently 
meets with Angora goats, so well known in Europe for 
their white and silvery coats. The town from which they 
take their name is situated about fifty miles southward of 
the direct path which we are following ; but many of the 
valleys ana villages all around Angora display large numbers 
of these goats, the sides of the mountains affording a rich 
pasture for them, and the villagers being employed in dress- 
ing and weaving hair. Around thb district, too, are man^ 
kinds of manufocture, carried on, it is true, in a very pri- 
mitive manner, and to a small extent ; but still it is plea- 
sant to have a respite from the details of oriental turbulence, 
and to hear of industry and its efiect. At a pretty little 
town called Chirkiss, the inhabitants are celebrated for the 
bread and the honey which they produce, and which are 
regarded as great luxuries by the travellers who pass that 
War. At another small town called Garidi, are manufiic- 
tones of copper utensils, and others for tanning and stain* 
hig a stout and durable kind of leather. Great quantitiel 
of this leather are sent to Constantinople to be made up 
into boots and saddle-bags. 

While travelling over the open country in the neigbour- 
hood of the town of Boli, Sir R. K. Porter witnessed a 
scene which illustrates tne wasteful and thoughtless con- 
duct of Asiatics. The wood-cutters are accustomed to 
kindle a few dried branches to form a fire for their nightly 
bivouac ; and this object once served, they are heedless as to 
the consequence of leaving the wood unextinguished, parti* 
cularly if the wind be blowing. Sir Robert found the 
forest on fire, the flames bursting r^ with the appearance 
of volcanic eruptions, and producing a scene of horrid 
sublimity by tnrowing a red light over distant objects. 
The wind was roaring amongst the adjoining woods with a 
noise like the sea in a storm, and increased the impressive 
eflect on the senses of the spectator, 

Boli is the ancient Hadrtanopdu. The modem town is 
a poor place, consisting of about a thousand houses, chiefly 
inhabited by Turks. There are a few Armenians, but no 
Greeks, although the villages in the vicinity are filled with 
them. It is tne residence of a pasha of two tails. The 

Slain, at the extremity of which it stands, is rich and fertile. 
Lbout four miles to the south-east of the town, at a vill^ 
called Valajahj are some mineral baths, to which the Turks 
resort in ^reat numbers. There is nothing else remarkable 
in the neighbourhood. 

We are now approaching rapidly towards Constantinople^ 
and find the towns and villages losing much of their rude 
character. Ismit, or Is Nickmid, is the ancient town of 
Nicomedia, and has always been a place of some importance. 
It was an early residence of the kings of Bithynia ; but its 
highest greatness began under Diocletian, who made it the 
metropolis of the Roman empire ; the wealth of which he 
lavished in raising it at once to a rivalry with Rome. In 
this character it was soon supplanted by Constantinople, 
and many of its omamenta were probaWy carried off to 
embellish this new residence. The ruins of the ancient city 
are still visible: but very few Europeans have visited them for 
the purposes of study. The present appearance of the town 
is highly picturesque; with its curious old tenements, rising 
hlffh as they do from the very shore of the gulf, up to the 
side of a steep mountain, in terraces, ridges, and ravines, all 
surrounded by vineyards and orchards, and interspersed here 
and there by picturesque burial-grounds, planted as usual 
with cypress trees. 

At length we reach Scutari, the sea-port town immedi- 
ately opposite Constantinople. In any other situation Scu- 
tari would rank as an important city, but standing as it does 
in the vicinity of Constantinople, it is considered merely a 
suburb to that great city. It stands on the Asiatic side, in 
a beautiful and cultivated plain, and presents a picturesque 
appearance firom the mixture of trees and minarets. It car- 
ries on a very considerable caravan trade with the interior 
of Asia. A great forest neta H eontaina the most splendid 
eemetry of tlm empire, as all the grandees of Constantinople 
seek to deposit their remains in Asia, which they consider 
as a Holy Land, in the possession of true believers, while 
Europe is almost entirely the prey of **the infidel." In this 
vicinity is ntiiated the castle of the seven towers, used by 
government aa a state^prison. And here we must beg the 
reader to consider for a moment the remarkable position of 
Constantinople. It is at the very extremity of Europe ; 
but it is essentially an Asiatic city ; and ita position, in a 
commercial point of view, is one of the finest m the world. 
North-east of Constantinople is the Black Sea, south-west 
is the Sea of Mannom; and .the two aire connected only[1(^ 
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a narrow neck of dea called the Straits of Constantinople. 
or the Bosphorous. The sea of Marmora again, is connected 
with the Mediterranean, still further to me south-west, — 
only by the narrow strait called the Dardanelles, anciently 
the Hellespont. : Hence Constantinople commands the 
whole intercourse between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea» withiJ^e noble rivers flowing into the latter, such as the 
Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don ; hence the 
importance of Constantinople as the capital of the Eastern 
empire and afterwards of the Ottoman empire ; and hence 
the anxiety of .the cabinets of Europe at the present mo- 
ment respecting the future fete and possessorship of that 
city* To the east and south of Constantinople is the 
laige and b^uti^ country of Asia Minor, through which 
we hare just conducted the reader, and the whole of which 
is possessed by Turkey ; north-west is the lar^e country of 
Bnropean Turkey ; and south-west, after passmg through 
tile saa^of Marmora, is the Levant or Archipelago, a large 
bay stretching northward from the Mediterranean, and sepa- 
mtinff Gieece from Asia Minor, studded, too, with numerous 
^ands. Whenever our readers meet in the public ioumals 
wHh a notice of political or diplomatic occurrences between 
the various European powers at Constantinople, it may be 
useful to remember tnat this Archipelago, or cluster of 
small islands, as well as the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmora, must be traversed before communication of a 
maritime nature can be held with Constantinople. . He will 
also be able to form some idea, especially with a map before 
him, of the reason why so great importance is attached by 
these powers to the Dardanelles. , This narrow strait is, in 
feet, tne key to Constantinople and the Black Sea. 

It will be remembered that in pur First Route we con- 
ducted the reader to Astrakhan in the Caspian Sea, and there 
dismissed in a few words the remaining part of Uie ioumey 
through Russia. We shall follow a somewhat similar plan 
on the present occasion, for the following reasons. We hope 
shortly to accompany our readers in a steam voyage down 
the Danube, through the Austrian and Turkish Empires ; 
and have adso in hand a course of papers on Turkey and the 
Turkish provinces. These will collectively afford a tolera- 
bly clear msight into Turkish topography, and thus save the 
necessity of treadiuj^ that ground on the present occasion. 
With regard to Constantinople itself; its mosques and 
bazaars; its seraglio ; its oriental customs and peculiarities ; 
here are abundant materials for two or three of our num- 
bers, and must therefore be passed over here. A few gene- 
xal remarks, then, will conclude our present route. 

English travellers proceeding from Persia to England, by 
way of Constantinople, pursue different routes after leaving 



that city. Lieut. Lumsden, in 1820, returned by way of 
Odessa on the Black Sea, Lemberg, Cracow, Vienna, Mumch, 
Switzerland, and Fraucej to England. Sir James Alexan- 
der, in 1826, passed through Constantinople, Shumla, Buk- 
harest, Vienna, Frankfort, and so througn Belgium to Eng- 
land. Mr. Eraser, in 1835, after leavmg Constantinople, 
came by way of Adriauople, through Bmgaria and Servia 
into Austria, and thence through J^lgium to England. 

Let us endeavour to determine the number of miles over 
which our journey has carried us. When a traveller is pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity on horseback, through countries 
where ne knows not now soon he may be attacked by depre- 
dators, where he has to traverse mountain and valley, forest 
and plain, where he meets with few inns, and those few 
badly provisioned, where scientific instruments and books 
must be dispensed with, and where nothij^ analogous to an 
English coach-road exists, — we cannot look for a very accu- 
rate measurement of road gone over, and must not oe sur- 
prised if the estimates of different travellers are somewhat 
at variance. In such a case we may take a mean between 
the estimates as the nearest approach we can make to cor- 
rectness. 

Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the journey by sea fiv>m 
Bombay to Muskat, at the entrance of the Persian Gul^ 
1280 miles ; frx)m Muskat to Bushire 400 ; from Bushire to 
Shiraz, 170 ; Shiraz to Ispahan, 220 ; Ispahan to Tabxiz, 
540 ; Tabriz to Mount Ararat, 160. Sir James Alexander 
estimates the last four distances, respectively, at about 180, 
280, 680, and 160. As Sir James took a somewhat circuitous 
route in some parts, we may perhaps estimate the distance 
from Bushire to Mount Ar^t at about eleven hundred 
miles, or from Bombay two thousand eight hundred. From 
this point to Constantinople, along the northern part of 
Asia Minor, is estimated by Sir J. Alexander at about thir- 
teen hundred miles, and by Sir R. Porter at about twelve 
hundred ; taking the latter, we have four thousand miles 
from Constantinople to Bombay. Neither Porter, Alex-s* 
ander, nor Eraser, gives an itinerary frx>m Constantinople 
to London, but Lieutenant Lumsden estimates the distance 
from Odessa on the Black Sea, through Russia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and France, to London, at about seventeen hun- 
dred mUes. The route here taken is probably two hundred 
miles longer than the usual route from Constantinople vid 
Vienna and the Netherlands, to London. 

We may therefore perhaps estimate the distance from. 
Bombav to London, by our present overland route, by way 
of Bushire, Shiraz, Ispahan, Tabriz, Mount Ai-arot, Erze- 
roum, Constantinople, and Vienna, at somei^here about five 
thousand five hundred miles. 
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LITTLECOATES, WILTS. 



Ws \^\% Ht^in xiS^ pl#MUf« of jjUTMenting to o^r rtaders 
a cut from ono of Ihe bdautitul prints in Mr. )i7ash'« 
Mansions of England in ik§ Olden Time, reprosanting 
one of those rich interiors which form such striking 
features in that work 

The Hall represented in our frontispiece forms part of 
the mansion of Lilflecot, or LittlecoateSy the residence 
of General Popham ; and is situated partly in the parish 
of Chilton-Foliot, and partly in that of Ramsbury, 
Wiltshire. Tlie house was erected in the eArly part of 
the sixteenth century, by the family of the Darrels; and 
was some years afterwards, sold to Sir Johu Popham, 
Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench in the 
reigns of Que«n Elisabeth and King James the First 
The fljmiily of tlie Popbams was very ancient, and of 
gpreat note. They were first raised to the rank of 
nobilitv by the Enmrcss Matilda and her sou Henry the 
Secono, One of tnem was styled, on account of the 
offices he filled, " Chauncelar of Normandy, Capitaine of 
Vemoile, of Perche, of Susan, and Bayon, Tresoror of 
the King's Household.** His body was buried in the 
Charter-House Church, X^ndon; and his effigy was fixed 
over the door of St. Sepulchre's Church, he having con- 
tributed Um sums towards its erection. He is said by 
Leland to nav# le^ ** a very rreat treasure in strange 
Coynes." Sir John Popham, Uie chief Justice to whose 
hfljids Littlecoates passed, was tmong the most eminent 
branches of the fiunlly, having adorned his high station 
equallv by his ability and Us Integrity. The descendants 
of this ffentlem^n, in the male UnO) mherited Uie 
mansion tul the begtiiniiig of the present century, when 
it passed by will to General Edward Leyboume, who 
thereupon assumed the name of Pophanu In the family 
of this gentleman we believe the estate still r^nains. 

The mansion of Littlecoates was built« as has been 
remarked, ** about the time of the termination of feudal 
warfare, when defiraoe camt no longer to be an ol^ect in 
a country mansion.** The nark in which it is situated 
comprises an area of about nmr acres in extent, and is 
adorned with g^ups of beautillil trees. On one side of 
it rises a lofty hill, crowned with wood, and forming a 
fine contrast with the luxuriant and level meadows spreiaul 
along the banks of the river Kennet; a branch of which 
river runs through the gardmi, and there constitutes a 
preserve for fish. 

Considerable alleraiSvni have been made in the exterior 
of the mansion in modern times; but the interior pre- 
sents many of the fisatures whidi it exhibited two or 
three centuries agvs On the first floor of the building is 
a noble picture ^lery, one hundred and ten feet long, 
and hung with many curious portraits, painted in iS» 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; among which is 
one of Chief Justice Popham, and one of Nell Gwynne, 
b^ Verelst* Thens b also preserved here % curious 

Eiec« of needlewoii, representing a large Roman tessa- 
ited pavement, which waa discovered in the adjoining 
park by Mr. Geoffe, ateward to the estate, in 1728. 
The Soebiy of Anti^jiiafftes caused a plate of it to bjs 
engraved bv Vertue, and a description to be written by 
Professor Ward. This fMtvement measured about forty 
feet by thirty-three, and sterns to have formed the floor 
of a temple. It consisted of two divisions, the templum 
and sacrarium, aasw«ring to the nave and chaojoel of 
our churches. The tonplum, or outer part, whidi 
was nearly square, was ornamented with s compart- 
ment of fgnres inlaid, in the centre of which was 
a large two hsiidled cup, supported by two aeaHBionsteis 
with fishes tails, and behind each a dolphin and two 
conchas, or shell-fish, probably in allusion to Neptune. 
Opposite was a bcHrd^, with a similar cup, supported by 
two tigers. The floor of ^ sacrarium was a square, 
enclosing a circle. Within this circle was a smaller one, 
in which was a figure of Apollo playing on the harp; 



and in four surrounding compartments, four female 
figures representing the (ieaspn^, ridkig 9^ full «peed. 
One v^ eshibit^holding 4 flower in her hand, and 
seated on « deer, to repr^ent Spring; tho second 
appeared seated on a panther, and holding a swan, as an 
emblem of Summer; the third, who rested her arm on a 
branch of a vine, rode on a bull, and personified Autumn; 
and the fourtht sealed on a goat, without anything in her 
hand, denoted the barrenness of Winter. Exterior to the 
circle enclosing these figures were three compartments, 
each cUsplaying a feu^ of the sun, emitting bright and 
extended rays in the form of a semicircle ; many con- 
jectures have been offered respecting the nature and pur- 
port of this remarkable specimen of ancient art; but-we 
need not dwell on them here. 

We have said that the piece of tapestry, or needlework, 
representing this pavement, is preserved in the long 
gallery on the first story. On the ground fioor is an 
apartment still more attractive as a relic or memorial of 
old times; we mean the Great Hall, represented in our 
fh)ntuplece. This hall is very spacious, paved with 
stone, and lighted by large and vei^ lofty windows. It 
measures forty-six feet in length, twenty-four in width, 
and twenty-five in height; and its walls are hung with 
numerous relics of ancient armour, such as coats of 
mail, helmets, cross-bows, old-fashioned pistols, carbines, 
leather jerkins, and other defensive and offensive accoutre- 
ments. Here b also a pair of elk*s horns, measuring 
seven flset six inches from tip to tip* The old furniture 
of the room is preserved nearlv in the same state as it 
was in by-gone days, and Mr. Nash has presented them 
with his accustomed fidelity. Among these articles of 
ftimiture is an old arm-chair, said to have been used 
by Chief Justice Popham ; it is constructed of wood, 
curiously turned, and has a very loflv back, and a tri- 
angukr seat. 'The centre of the hall is occupied by a 
large oak table, reaching nearly from one extremity to 
the other. This table probably formed the hospitable 
board on which in davs of yore, the vassals were feasted 
by their lord. Mr. Nash, however, has represented this 
table as being the scene of the game of '* shovel-board," 
a favourite pastime among the higher classes in the time 
of Charles the Second; and it appears not unlikely that 
the same table might serve both purposes. 

As the game here alluded to is now quite osbolete, the 
reader may not deem a few remarks concerning it super- 
fiuous. &hovel'boai'd was an inferior kind or billiairds, 
in which a small object was struck or thrown, so as to 
pass to a particular part of the table. Strutt remarks, 
that the residences of the nobility, or the mansions of 
the opulent were not thought to be complete without a 
shovel-board table; and this fashionable piece of furniture 
was usually stationed in the great hall. Dr. Plott, in his 
History of Slqffbrdshire, says : — 

It is r^oarkable that in the hall at Chartley. the skttjh- 
hoard uMe^ [[it appears to have been spelt lx>th ways,! 
though ten ywds one foot and an l|ich lon^, b made up <» 
about two hundred and sixty pieces, which are generally 
about eighteen inches long, some few only excepted, that 
are scarce a foot ; which, being laid on longer ooards for 
support underneath, are so accurately jo^n^ and glewed 
together, that no shufllle-board whatever is freer from rubs 
or castinn. There is a joynt also in the shuffle-board at 
Madely Manor exquisitely well done. 
^ The general width of these tables is about three feet, 
md die sttifMse is as level and smooth as it can be ip^de. 
The player stands at one end of the table, and near the 
odfeer end is a mark which determines the success of the 
player. This maris or line is drawn across the table at a 
distanoe of three or frur inches from the end, which &okd 
is unprovided with any le%e or stay, and at about four 
feet distanoe irom tms mark or line ancHther is drawn, 
paiallel to it. The toys with which the game is played 
are flat metal weights, of which each player has four. 
Each one in turn impels a weight from the near to tbe 
remote end of the tat^e : |md hs^bject is to use suck a 
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degree of force as sliall lodge the weight in th^ narrow 
space between the farthest mane and tne remote end of 
the table. If the force is too weak to carry the weight 
beyond the nearest line, or if it is so powernil as to drive 
the weight off the table at the other end , it counts for 
nothing ; if the weight rests on the farthest line, or in 
anj part of the space between the two lines, the player 
counts one: if it rests in the space between the farthest 
line and the edge of the table, he reckons two; and 
finally, if it reaches the ed^ so exactly as to incline 
a little oyer without falling, it is deemed the finest kind 
of play, and counts as three. Each person plays in turn ; 
and when two only are playing, eleven is »*game;" but 
when four play, tl^e number to form game is higher*. 

Such was a favourite indoor amusement two or three 
centuries ago ; and though far inferior to billiards^ it 
required some skill to attain success at it. In one of the 
Harleian Manuscripts is a passage which intixiducea us to 
Prince Henry, son of King Jamds the First, phiying at 
this game: — 

Once when th« pHnce was playbiig at slioflffe-board, and In 
his play changed sundry ptecea. nis tutor being desirous that 
even 111 trifles he should not be new-fioig^ed, aatd to him, 
that he did ill to char^ so oft ; and th^^with look a pieoe 
in his hand, and saying that he would play well enough 
therewith without changeing, threw the piece on the board: 
vet not soe well, but the prince, smileing thereat, said, Well 
throwne, sir. Whereupon, Master Newton telling him that 
he would not strive with* a pritice at slioffleboard,he answered, 
You gownsmen should be best at Siich exercises, being not 
meete for tliOsc that are more stirring. Yes, quoth ma^t 
Newton, I am meete for whipping of boyes. And heretimm 
the prince answered. You need not vaunt of that whiwi a 
ploughman or cart-driver can doe better than you. Yet 
can 1 doe more, said Master Newton, for I can ^oveme 
foolish children. The prince respectine him, even in jesting, 
came from the further end of the table, and smllii^ eaid, 
while he passed by him, Hee had need be a wise meat l^m- 
self that could doe tiiat. 



AITUCnONS. 



As a traveller, who baring just .esoaped Hie t^rj of a Hon, 
eneounters immeiBately aft erwai ds an angry bear. 

And who, delivered from his new peril, and thankfully resell- 
ing his own gato, 

Should no sooner rest his hand npon the wi^ than a «ei|i6»t 
should dart forth from it» and bite him, 

So does one affliction ahor another lie in wait for me ; 

And the latest that I fall into always seems the most gri3\ 



to endure. 



> always seems the most gri3vcti8 
8T.Gatr«^oiliir; Book of itm PMgrt. 



Thk most imposing object !n the regetable kfa^dom is the 
solemn forest. Single trees on a plain, or a sufficient number 
to form a grove, are objects of beauty, and eonsec[u««itly of 
pleaauns. The dark, dose ibrest cames ^e mind bade 
through an indefinite lapse of timc^ and eohveys to it a 
aentiment of the actual presence of the work of the Creatoiv 
as it came from his hand Unchanged by any act of man. 

With this seeming stamp of originality on it, yet the 
long-enduring forest which apnears ever the same, is silently 
and hourly submitting to*the laws of Nature, ever varyvne 
and changing ; and though life among its membere, Kke lire 
among the membere of the human fiunily, has its Hmits, 
and wiUiin some definite term not one of all that are seen 
will remain, yet it is still the same forest to the hnman eye. 
From the most deep-rooted and long-enduring of this vaet 
assembly, down to the many perfect vegetables which are 
invisible to the naked eye. there are general laws of J)egin- 
ninj?, continuing, and ending the term of life. 

Yet, between these extremes there are manv geneta, or 
kinds, capable of precise and well-understood classification. 
Among these classes each has its own order of being ; and 
these are again subdivided, and known by distinctions of 
form, internal structure, and in foliaj^e, in flowtera, in fruits. 
In juices, and fragrance. Each of them seems to hare been 
^iven for some purpose, pleasing, convement^ or necessary 
to the animal ldngdom.---S, 



HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 

Of the miseries the hypochondriac experiences, the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter tx^ a physician, will afibrd a 
specimen: — "My poor body h a burning fiimace, my 
nerves red-hot coals, rAj blood is boiling oil; all sleep 
has fled, and I am suffering martyrdom. I am in agony 
when I he on my back; I cannot lie on either side; and 
I endure excruciating torture when I seek relief by 
lying on my stomach ; and, to add to my misery, I can 
neither sit, stand, nor wdk/* The fancies of h3rpochon- 
driacs are frequently of the most extraordinary nature; 
one patient imagines that he is in such a state of obesity 
as to prevent his passing through the door of his chamber 
or his house; another impressed with the idea that he is 
made of glass, will tiot sit down f6r fear of cracking; a 
third seems convinced that his head is empty ; and an 
intelligent American, holding a high judicial seat in our 
West Indian colonies, could not diVest himself of the 
ocxuisional conviction of his being transformed into a 
turtle. 

The most melancholy record of the miseries of hypo- 
chondriacism is to be found in th^ diiry of Dr. Walder- 
stein of Gottingen. He was a man much deformed in 
person, and his mind seemed as distorted as his body. 
Although of deep teaminr ^i, mearch, and con- 
vinced of the absurdity of ms Impressions, yet he was 
unable to resist iheii baneful influence. 

My misfortune, (says the doctor,) is that I never exist in 
this world, but rather in posable combinations created by 
my imagination to my conscience. They occupy a large 
portion of my time, and m^ reason has not the power to 
bani^ them. The makdy, in fsii^ is tfce iicMiy of extract- 
ing poison from every circumstance hi Kfe, so much so that 
I often Mt the most wretched being, because I had not been 
able to sneeze three times toeeUier. One night when I was 
in bed I felt a sudden lear of fire, and ^radUaUy became as 
magaolk op prtb e o d by imaffintty heat aa tiicmtfh my room were 
in flames. While in tnis situation, a fire^ell m the neigh- 
bourhood sounded, and added to my intense sufferings. I 
do not blush at what might be called superstltton, aiijr 
more than I should blush ui acknowiedging that my sensed 
infbrm me ^lat ^e earth does not move. My yttot "forms 
the hot^ of my judgment, and I fhsaik God that he iuk 
given it a soul capabte of correcting it. When X have been 
perfectly free from pain, as is not unfrequently the case 
when I am in bed, my sense of this h^iness has brought 
tears of gratitude in my eyes. I once dreamt, (adds Wal 
dersteiA,) that 1 was condemned to be burnt alive. 1 wa 
very «dm, and reasoned coolly during the execution of my 
sentence. * Now,' I said to myself, * I am burmng, but not 
yet burnt ; and by-and-by I shall be reduced to a einder :' 
this was all I thought, and I did nothing but thmk. When, 
upon awaking, I reflected upon my dream, I was by no 
means pleased with it, for I was afraid I should become aU 
thought, and no/edin^. 

It is strange that thiB fear of Unrnght, assuming a 
Gorpoival form in deep affliction, had occurred to wcur poet 
Row^ when he exclaims, in the Fair PenihKtf 
Turn not to Hiougbt my brain. 

What is very distressing, (continues the unfortunate nar- 
rator,) is that when I am ill I can thmk nothing, feel no- 
thing, vrithout bringing it home to myself. It seems to me 
that the whole worid is a mere machine, expressly formed 
to make me fed my sufl^rings in every possible manner. 

What a fearful avowal from a reflecting and intelligent 
man. Does it not illustrate Rousseau's definition of 
reason — the knowledge of our folly. 

[MitUNOBN't Cuno$Uus of Medical Emperienee.2 



IK love of home, ^e love of (jountry has its rise ; and v/h<> 
are truer patriots or the best hi time of need,— those who 
venerate the land, owning its wood, and stream, and 
earth, and all that they produce? or those who love their 
country, boasting not a foot <rf ground ip ^^^IjJ^j;^®, ^ 
main?— DiCKEifs. Digitized by VriOOQ IC 
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ON CHESS. 

VIL Ch£88-WrITER8 AND PlATIR0. 




'OHBM-XIHO, A% VBIXairXD BY VLAXKAN 

High in flia midst the rer'rend Idngi appwr* 

And o'er the rest their pearly eceptzee rear: 

One aolemn step, mi^eadcaUj alow, 

Ther grsrelj more; and ahon the dang'roua fw; 

If eer they call, the watchftil autgecta nring,— 

And die with rapture if they aare their king! 

On him the glory of the day dependa: 

He ODoe impxiaoiied, aU the conflict enda/— Sib W. Jowem, 



The knowledge of the game of chess has been exten- 
siyely diffused for many centuries past, as may be seen 
by the numerous manuscripts and printed treatises which 
have appeared on the subject. The latter have been 
written in, or translated into, nearly all the European 
languages, and several of the Oriental ones; and it may 
perhaps prove interesting to such of our readers as have 
not met with any notice of these works, to take a cursory 
glance at them, and at the players and modes of play 
they celebrate. 

As early as the commencement of the ninth century, 
the game of chess was in such high repute in the East, 
that Al Amtn, Khalif of Baghdad, is said to have com- 
manded the different provinces of his empire to send to 
his court all such persons as were the most expert at 
chess, to whom he allowed pensions, and passed the 
most considerable part of his time among them. On 
one occasion, when he was playing at chess with his 
freed-man Kuthar, without the least apprehension of im- 
pending danger, Al Mamun's forces pushed the siege of 
Bagdad with so much vigour, that the city was upon the 
point of being carried by assault. On being warned of 
his danger, Al Amin cried out ^< Let me alone I for I see 
cneck-mate against Kuthar." This anecdote is quoted 
by Dr. Hyde from an Arabic history of the Saracens. 
At this period (about the year 808), chess was not un- 
known to the monarchs of the West. Charlemagne is 
represented, in the curious and ancient French romance 
called Guerin de Montglave, as being exceedingly fond 
of the game. This romance was alluded to in our 
Hiitory of the Origin of Chess^ and the anecdote there 
referred to is as follows : — ** I bet," said the emperor to 
the hero of the tale, " that you would not play your ex- 
pectations against me at chess, unless I were to propose 
some very high stake." "Done," replied Guerin, " I will 
play, provided only you bet against me your kingdom of 



France." " Very good, let us see," said Charlemagne, 
who fancied himself td be strong at chess. They play 
forthwith, Charlemagne loses his kingdom, but lauglTs 
the matter off as a joke. Guerin, however, is not disposed 
to view it in this light, and swears by St. Martin and all 
the Saints of Aquitaine that he must receive some com- 
pensation. The emperor then gives him permission to 
conquer Montglave (Lyon) from the Saracens, and sur- 
renders to Guerin all his right in that city. 

Other romances of that period contain notices of the 
game of chess, and it is in fiBbulous histories that we 
get the first mention among western authors of this 
celebrated amusement. There is nothing to induce the 
supposition that at this time, the European players had 
attained any great degree of skill at chess; but we find 
mention made of a player at Tripoli, in Syria, who in 
the year 970 was famed for going througn the game 
blind-fold. This man, Jusuph Tchelebi by name, was 
accustomed to use very large chess-men, and to play not 
by naming the moves, but by feeling the men, and 
placing them in the squares or removing them from the 
Doard as occasion required. At the period we are now 
speaking of, the chess-table seems often to have been 
the scene of fierce dispute, and violent anger. Two or 
three fisital afirays are represented by the French ro- 
mancers to have taken place, in consequence of the ter- 
mination of a game of chess, and though we are pre- 
pared for highly-coloured pictures in works of this 
description, there is no doubt but that some measure of 
truth is to be found in such recitals, and that they had 
their foundation in the customs of the times. In a 
book published at Stockholm in the Icelandic language, 
King Canute, so celebrated for his wisdom, is described 
as resenting very deeply a provocation received at chess. 
The passage runs thus : — 

As King Canute and Earl Ulf were playing at chess, the 
king made a fiJse move, in conseauence of which the earl 
took one of his knights ; but the King would not allow this, 
and replacing the piece, insisted on his playing differentiy. 
The earl waxed angiy, overturned the chess-b^ud, and was 

Sing away, when the king called after him, sayinff ^'Ul^ 
on coward, dost thou flee V The earl returned to Uie door, 
and said, ** Yon would haxe taken a longer flight in the mer 
Helga, had I not run to your asristanoe when the Swedes 
beat you like a dog; you did not then call me Ulf the 
coward." The earl then retired, and the next morning the 
Idng ordered him to be killed. 

Of the fondness of the Danes for chess and dice we 
have an instance in the fact that when Bishop Etheric 
came to Canute the Great on important business, and 
entered the royal presence at midnight, he found the 
king and his courtiers busily engaged at these games, 
even at an hour which in those early times must have 
been considered a most unseasonable one for the purpoees 
of amusement. 

In an old book, called the Anatofm/ ofMelanthokft 
where chess is recommended as "a good and wittie 
exercise of the minde for some kinde of men ; but too 
troublesome, too full of anxiety," and ''all but as bad as 
study" to others, it is given as an illustration of its ten- 
dency to promote a testy choleric feeling in him that 
loseth the mate, that " William the Conqueror in his 
younger years while playing at chess with tiie prince of 
France, lost a mate, and was so provoked thereat, that 
he knocked the chess-board about his adversary's pate, 
which was a cause afterwards of much enmity between 
them." The chess contest seems to have been afterwards 
carried on in much the same spirit between their sons, 
for we find that towards the close of William's reign 
(1087), he appointed his two sons, Robert and Henry, 
joint governors of Normandy, and these going together 
to visit the French king were entertained with a variety 
of sports. Henry played with the Dauphin (Louis le 
Gros), at chess, and won a considerable sum of money 
of him, which so much irritated Louis that he threw the 
chess-men at Henry's head, usmg gt j^^-^ame time 
Digitized by ^ 
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offensive language towards him. Henry retaliated with 
blows ; and ^e quarrel, it is said, reached such a height, 
that but for the interference of the Prince Robert it 
might have terminated fEitally. John of Salisbury relates 
that in a battle between the French and English in 11 1 7, 
an English knight seizing the bridle of Louis le Gros, 
. and crying out, "The king's taKen."* Louis strucK mm to 
the ground with his sword, saying " Ne scais tu pas 
qu'aux 6checs on ne prend pas le roy ?" '* Dost thou not 
know that at chess the king is never taken ?" > 

We now approach the period when the first regular 
treatise on chess made its ^pearance. This was the 
work of Jacobus de CoBsoUis, or Cesolis, presumed to 
have been written before the year 1200. Verci says 
that the original work was written either in Latin or in 
French, and that the Latin manuscript is still preserved 
in the University of Padua. Two manuscript copies of 
this work are preserved in the British Museum. The first 
is entitled L^er moraUs de Ludar Scctccor, and it is a 
quarto of fifty leaves of parchment, twenty-nine lines on 
a page. The first page has a miniature border, in g^old and 
colours, representing flowers, a peacock, and other birds, 
with two angels. The first letter, which is a Gothic M of 
about an inch square, is ornamented with a king playing 
at chess with a monk. The colours are vivid and the 
drawing is good; eleven more capitals are embellished 
with flourishes in gold, and the writing is neat and well- 
preserved. The other copy is written on paper, and un- 
omamented. The work of Cesolis was translated into 
English by William Caxton, in 1474, but previous to 
that time there had appeared a curious manuscript of 
which we must first take account. It was called A 
BforaUty on Chessy and was ascribed to Pope Innocent 
HI., but seems to have been written by an English monk 
named Innocent, about the year 1400. As it is not with- 
out its merits, and boldly points out the abuses which 
creep into the highest offices, we give it at full length ; 
observing, however, that the description of the moves of 
the king and queen does not agree with that in the 
modem game, while the bishop's move is restricted to 
three squares, as in the '^ courier" game, which we shall 
have to notice hereafter. 

This whole world is nearly like a chess-board, of which 
the points ate alternately white and black, figuring the 
doable state of life and death, grace and sin. 

The fiamlies of this chess-board are like the men of this 
worid ; they all come out of one bag, and are placed in 
dififerent stations in life. They have SfTerent appellations : 
one is called king, another queen, the third rook, the fourth 
kmght, the fifth alphin (bishop), the sixth, pawn. 

The condition of the fasae is, that one piece takes another ; 
and when the game is finished, they are aH deposited 
together, like man in the same place. "Neither is there any 
dinerence between the king ana the poor pawn : for it often 
happens that when the pieces are thrown promiscuously into 
the bag, the kii^ lies at the bottom ; as some of the mat 
will find themselves after their transit from this world to 
the next. 

In this game the king ^oes into aU the circumjacent 
places and takes everything m a direct line, which is a sign 
that the king must never omit doing justice to aU upright^, 
for in whatever manner a king acts it is reputed just, and 
what pleases the sovereign has the force of law. 
^ The queen, whom we call Fers^ goes and takes in an oblique 
Une ; because women being of an avaricious nature, take 
whatever they can ; and often, being without merit or grace, 
areguilty of rapine and injustice. 

The rook is a judge who perambulates the whole land in 
a straight line, and should not take anything in an oblique 
manner, by bribery or corruption, nor spare any one ; else 
they verify the saving of Amos, " Ye have turned justice 
into gall, and the miit of righteousness into hemlock." 

But the knight in taking, goes one point directly, and then 
takes an oblique circuit, m sign that knights and lords of 
the land may justly take the rents due to them, and their 
just fines from those who have forfeited them, according 
to the exigence of the case. Their third point being oblique 
app^^ to Knights and lords when they unlustl^ e^^ct. 

xhe poor pawn goes directly forward m his nmplicity; 



but whenever he will take he does so obliquely. Thus 
man, while he is poor and contented, keeps within compass 
and lives honestlv ; but in search of temporal honours he 
fawns, cringes; and forswears himself, and thus goes obliquely 
till he Mdns a superior degree on the chess-board of the 
world. When the pawn attains the utmost in his power, he 
changes to Fers^ and in like manner humble poverty becomes 
rich and insolent. 

The alphins are the various prelates of the church, pope, 
archbishop, and their subordinate bishops, who rise to their 
sees not so much by divine insipiration as by royal power, 
interest, entreaties, and ready money. These alphins move 
and take obliquely three points, for the minds of too many 
prelates are perverted by love, hatred, or bribery, not to 
reprehend the guilty or bark against the vicious, but rather 
to absolve them from their sins : so that those who should 
have extirpated vice are, in consequence of tiieir own 
covetousness, become promoters of vice and advocates of the 
devil. 

In this chess game the devil says "check" whenever he 
insults and strikes one with his dart of sin; and if he that 
is tiius struck cannot immediately deliver himself the 
devil resuming the move says to him " mate," carrying his 
soul along with him to prison, from which neither love nor 
money can deliver him, for from hell there is no redemption. 
And as huntsmen have various hounds for taking various 
beasts, so the devil and the world have different vices, which 
differently entangle mankind, for all that is in this world is 
lust of the flesh, lust of the eyes, or proud living." 



ON THE CUSTOM OF THE MAUNDY. 

The reader may probably have noticed in Almanacs, 
that the day immediately preceding Good Friday in 
every year is called Maundy Thursday. The old 
customs connected with this day, and still partially ob- 
served, are very curious, and well worthy of general 
attention at this seasoh of the year. But, before we 
proceed to detail them, it will be proper to state the 
opinions given as to the origin of the term maundy. 

Our old writers, about the time of the Reformation, 
apply this word to the commands, then written " eom- 
maunds" of Christ, which He delivered to his disciples 
on the day before his crucifixion. These commands of our 
Blessed Lord related to the faith and practice of the future 
apostles while upon earth, and of the Christian church 
throughout all ages. He ordained the Holy Communion 
of His body and blood, to be observed by them and all 
faithful Christians till His second coming. He washed 
the feet of the disciples, (a common and necessary service 
in the East, which the climate renders desirable to be 
done,) in token of that humility which it behoved them 
to imitate ; and He laid His affectionate injunctions upon 
them, that they should love one another as he had loved 
them. Christ was put to death on the Friday : the day 
before is thus termed " Maundy Thursday, as being 
the day of the last commands of our Lord, before the 
fulfilment of those suffering's in His own person, which 
should cleanse us from all sin. 

Following the other authority, we find that Maundy 
Thursday is so named from the maunds, wherein 
were formerly contained g^ifts, which the king was wont 
to distribute on that day, to a certain number of poor 
persons at Whitehall. The Saxon word *< mand," which 
afterwards became maund, is the name for a basket, 
(French manner) and by consequence for any gift, or 
offering, contained in the basket. The sort of basket 
just referred to, is an open one with handles. 

The day of which we speak was likewise once called 
Shere Thursday, (and by corruption Chare Thursday,) 
because as we are told, in ancient times, '* people would 
that day shere theyr hedes and clypp theyr berdes, and so 
make them honest agenst Easter-day*" In the miracu- 
lous legend of St. Brandon, it is related that he sailed 
with his monks to the Island of Sheep, about the year 
565 A.D. This island, which abounded in sheep, was 
set down, in the ancient maps, in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, near the Equator. Here on ^^shere^ 
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thuvsftnt/e^ after souper, he wesshe theyr feet, and kyssed 
them lyke as our lorde dyd to his dyscyples." 

We propose now to notice several celebrations of the 
Manndy, beginning with the practice of it in the reign 
of hor present Majesty, Queen Victoria, and going back 
into previous reigns, as far as our means will allow; 
concluding with notices of foreign observances of this 
day. 

. In the Times newspaper of April 16th, 1838, we 
observe the following account of her Majesty's Maundy 
donations : — 

The Queen's royal alms were distributed on Saturday 
by Mr. Hanhv, at the almonry office, to the Maundy men 
and women placed on the supernumerary Ibts, owing to the 
difference of the a^^ between the late king and her present 
Majesty. Both men and women receive 21. 10*., ana nine- 
teen silver pennies, (being the age of the aueen.) To the 
men, woollen and linen clothing, shoes, and stockings were 
given ; and to the women, in lieu of clothing, 1/. 15*., each. 
The Maundy men and women also received 1/. 10*., — a 
commutation, instead of the provisions heretofore dis- 
tributed. 

As the foregoing comprises a substantial account of 
the present celebration of the Maundy, we need not 
dwell further upon it, except to make a few remarks on 
the silver penny, which is now coined expressly for this 
occasion. 

Before the year 1 672 there was no legitimate copper 
coinage in England: on which account the pecuniary 
donations of the sovereigns of England on Maundy 
Thursday were usually made in silver; — the silver pen- 
nies then in common use ; — as many silver pennies being 
given to each individual as the years of the monarch's 
age; besides clothes and food, as will be presently 
related. Mr. Till, an experienced numismatist, passes a 
high eulogium on the beauty and production of the 
small pieces termed Maundtf money. He considers 
them as finely executed, and well struck up; in some 
instances being like proofs; judging from the specimen 
now before us, they certainly merit this eulogium. 
The Maundy pennies are f^ of an inch in diameter. 
They are by order of Government declared current 
coins of the realm; so that they could not be refused, if 
tendered in payment: still, they are not in reality in- 
tended for that purpose. Besides the pennies, four- 
penny pieces, three-penny pieces, and two-penny pieces 
are struck as Maundy money, and also used as presents 
for various officers attached to the crown, as well as to 
others. 

We have seen that the practices of the Maundy are 
now considerably pared off: but, in order to give the 
reader some idea of the ancient customs of this day, we 
will select a few instances of the observances of by-gone 
years. 

On Maundy Thursday, 1814, the royal donations 
were distributed at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, accord- 
ing to annual custom. In the morning. Dr. Carey, the 
sub-almoner, and Mr. Hanbv, secretary to the lord high 
almoner, together with otfiers belonging to the lord 
chamberlain's office, and a party of the yeomen of the 
guard, distributed to seventy-five poor men, and the like 
number of women, (being as many as the king was years 
old,) a quantity of salt-fish, consisting of salmon, cod, 
and herrings, pieces of very fine beef, five loaves of 
bread, and some ale to drink the king's health. At three 
o'clock they assembled again, the men on one side of the 
chapel, and the women on the other. A procession 
entered of those engaged in the ceremony, consisting of 
a party of yeomen of the guard, one. of them carrying a 
large gold dish on his head, containing one hundred and 
fifty bags, with seventy-five silver pennies in each, for 
the poor people, which was placed in the royal closet. 
They were followed by the sub-almoner in his robes, 
with a sash of fine linen over his shoulder, and crossing 
his waist. He was followed by two boys, two girls, the 



secretary, and another gentleman, with similar sashes, 
and all carrying large nosegays. The church eveningi 
service was then performed, at the conclusion of which 
the silver pennies were distributed, together with woollen 
cloth, linen, shoes, and stockings; and a cup of wine was 
given to each to drink the king's health. 

The provisions were given away in large wooden • 
bowls ; tne drinking-cup was made of maple. The b^ 
containing the Maundy money were made of white kid: 
when gold was given away, it was put into a small red 
bag. ^ 

The ceremonial of the Maundy, as practised in 1 781, 
consisted in distributing at the Banquetting Mouse, 
MTiitehall, to forty-eight poor men, and forty -eight poor 
women, (Uie king's age Wng forty-eight,) boiled beef 
and shoulders of mutton, with small bowls of ale, which 
is called Conner : afler that, lar^e wooden platters offish 
and bread ; viz., one large old ling, and one large dried 
cod; twelve red-herrings, and twelve white-herrings, all 
undressed; and four half-quartern loaves. Each person 
had one platter of this provision; after which they re- 
ceived shoes, stockings, linen and woollen cloth, and 
leathern bags, with one penny, two-penny, three-penny, 
and four-penny pieces of silver, and shillings; to each 
about four pounds in value. His grace, the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, lord high almoner, performed the annual 
ceremony of washing the feet of a certain number of 
poor in the royal chapel, Whitehall, which was fonnerly 
done by the kings themselves, in imitation of our Blessed 
Saviour's pattern of humility. James II. is said to 
have been the last of our monarchs, who performed this 
ceremony in person. 

In the year 1572, which was the thirty-ninth year of 
Queen Ehzabeth's age, besides bestowing her maundy, 
her Majesty, as fhe kin s and queens of England had 
done before her, washed and kissed the feet of as many 
poor men and women as she herself was years old. 
This was done at Greenwich, on which occasion the feet 
of the poor persons were first washed by the yeomen of 
the laundry with warm water and sweet herbs ; lafter- 
wards by the almoner and sub-almoner; and lastly, in a 
silver basin by the queen herself; — the person who 
washed, making each tune a cross on the pauper's foot 
above the toes, and kissing it. This ceremony was per- 
formed by the queen, kneeling, being attended by thirty- 
nine ladies and gentlewomen : the queen's part of tne 
business took place after singing and prayers, and the 
treading of the Gospel, which describes the fkct thns 
imitated. Her Majesty then distributed clothes, victuals^ 
and money ; the rest of the proceedings being similar to 
those in the cases mentioned before. 

It appears that the money given to the maundy 
people, in addition to the pennies, was meant for the r^ 
oemption of the sovereigpi's garments, which, according 
to the ancient order, it was usual to give away. Queen 
Elizabeth redeemed her gown by giving twenty shillii^ 
in a leathern purse to each person. 

The ceremony of the archbishop washing the feet of 
the apostles, is performed in great style at Moscow, n 
Russia, on the TTiursday before Easter. TTie priests 
appear in their most gorgeous apparel. Twelve monks, 
designed to represent the twelve apostles, are placed in 
a semicircle before the archbishop. The ceremony 
takes place in the cathedral, which is crowded with spec- 
tators. The prelate, who performs all, and much more 
than is related of our Saviour in the 13th chapter of St 
John's gospel, takes off his robes, ^rds up his loins with 
a towel, and proceeds to wash the feet of them all, until 
he comes to uie monk who represents St. Peter, who rises 
up, and holds the same discourse- with the archbishop 
which is recorded as having taken place between onr 
Blessed Lord and that apostle. 

Dr. Bright tells us that, in Austria, this singular 
ceremony is celebrated at Vienna, by the court, ft 
is known in Germany, among the Romanists by the 
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epithet of the "washing of the feet." After suitable 
preparations are made, twelve men and twelve women 
are selected from the oldest and most deserving paupers. 
After attending mass, the emperor and empress, with 
the whole court, enter to the sound of solemn music, and 
approach the tables where the paupers are sitting, whom 
they serve with different courses of meats, and with 
wine. The tables are then removed, and silver bowls 
are placed beneath the feet of the men and women ; the 
emperor washing the feet of the former, and the empress 
the feet of the latter, while the grand chamberlain, in a 
humble posture, pours water upon the feet of each one 
in succession from a golden urn. This rite concludes 
amidst the sounds of sacred music. 

In Spain, one of the public sights of the town of 
Seville on Maundy Thursday, is a splendid cold dinner 
which the archbishop gives to twelve paupers, in com- 
memoration of the apostles. The dinner is to be seen 
laid out on tables filling up two large rooms in the 
palace. Having partaken of a more homely dinner in 
the kitchen, these gpiests are furnished with large baskets 
tp take away the splendid commons allotted to each in 
separate dishes, which they sell to the gourmands of the 
town. Each, besides, is allowed to dispose of his napkin, 
curiously made up into the figure of some bird or qua- 
druped, which people buy as ornaments to their china 
cupboards, and as specimens of the perfection to which 
some of the poorer nuns have carried the art of plaiting. 

At two o clock in the afternoon, the archbisnop, at- 
tended by Ids chapter, repairs to the cathedral, where he 
performs the ceremony of washing the feet of the twelve 
paupers in a large silver basin: they are seated on a 
platiTorm erected before the high altar, and the prelate, 
stripped of his silk robes, and kneeling successively be- 
fore each, goes through a pompous and ostentatious imi- 
tation of our blessed Lord s real humility. 

In Rome, the Pope commemorates the washing of 
the disciples' feet by officiating in person. In this 
case, there are thirteen^ instead of twelve, representatives 
of the apostles, the additional one representing the angel 
that once came to the table of twelve that St. Gregory 
was serving. The twelve are old priests, but he who 
represents the angel is very young. They are all dressed 
in loose white gowns, and white caps on their heads, and 
dean woollen stockings, and seat themselves in a row 
along the wall, under a canopy. When the Pope enters 
and takes his seat at the top of the room, the whole 
company kneel in their places and turn towards him ; and 
on lus hand being extended in benediction, they all rise 
and reseat themsidves. The splendid garments of the 
Pope are then taken off; and, clad in a white linen robe 
which he wears under the others, and wearing the bishop's 
ndtre instead of the tiara, he approaches these pilgrims, 
as th^ are called ; then, taking trom an attendant cardi- 
nal a silver bucket of water, he kneels before each of 
them successively, wets eadi foot, and touches it with a 
square fringed cloth ; he then kisses the leg, and gives 
the cloth, together with a sort of white flower or feather, 
to the pilgrim. This ceremony is done so quickly, that 
it consumes scarcely two minutes. The Pope then 
letams to his throne, puts on his robes of white and 
silver again, and proceeds to ^e dining- hidl ; the thirteen 
priests are then seated in a row at the table, which is 
spread with a varietyof dishes, and adorned with a pro- 
fusion of flowers. The Pope gives the blessing; and 
walking along the aide of the table opposite to them, 
hands each of them bread, plate% and cups of wine. 
They regularly rise up to receive what he presents; the 
Pope then goes through the forms of service, gives them 
his parting: benediction, and leaves them to finish their 
dinner. They carry .away what they cannot eat, and 
receive a small present in money besides. 

The custom of the Maundy is supposed to have been 
of great antiquity, as it is first referred to Augustine, 
who lived about the year 400 A. d. It has been ordi- 



narily confined to royalty, but in the Earl of Northum- 
berland's Household Bookf which belongs to the early 
part of the sixteenth century, we find mention made of 
" Al maner of thyngs yerly yeven by my lorde of his 
maundy, ande my laidis, ande his lordshippe's childeren," 



SILK FROM SHELL-FISH. 

We have lately noticed an attempt made to procure 
silk, adapted for the purposes of the manufacturer, from 
spiders* nests. We have now to speak of a similar, and 
rather more successful, attempt with respect to shell- 
fish. 

It is well known that the common edible muscle has 
the power of affixing itself to rocks, or to the shells of 
other muscles, with great firmness; and it has been 
ascertained that if the animal is accidentally torn from 
its hold, it has the power of replacing the threads of 
viscous matter, by which it thus attaches itself to 
different objects. The threads issue from the part of the 
shell where it naturally opens, and though each in itself 
is too delicate to possess much strength, yet the almost 
infinite number which are put forth, acting as so many 
small cables, keep the fish steady in its position, amidst 
all the power of the waves. 

It is not to the muscle, however, that we refer as a 
silk-producing animal, but to a fish belonging to the 
same order, and in many respects resembling it. This 
is the pinnay a much larger fish than the muscle, its 
shell being sometimes found two feet long. The shell 
is bivalve, fragile, and furnished with a beard ; the valves 
hinge without a tooth. The pinna like the muscle 
attaches itself to rocks ; it is also found with the sharp 
end of its shell embedded in mud or sand, while the rest 
of the shell is left free to open in the water. Like the 
muscle, it has the power of spinning a viscid matter from 
its body; but the threads of the pinna are of great 
delicacy and beauty, being scarcely inferior to the single 
filament of the silkworm. Both the pinna and the muscle 
are furnished with an organ, which is sometimes called a 
tongue, sometimes a foot, from its performing the offices 
of both those members. The latter of these offices is 
denied to it by some naturalists, who affirm that the 
pinna always remains in the same place ; but though its 
powers of locomotion are very limited, yet it appears 
that an occasional change of situation is effected £y 
means of the organ we have alluded to. The extremity 
of the foot (as we may then call it,) is fixed to some 
solid body, and being contracted in its length, the whole 
fish is necessarily drawn towards the spot where it has 
fixed itself; and W a repetition of these movements the 
animal arrives at its destination. The principal use of 
this organ, however, appears to be that of forming the 
bysstis, which is tLe name given to the collection of 
threads by which the animal attaches itself at various 
points to some fixed spot. The formation of these threads 
is exceedingly curious and remarkable. They are not 
spun, like those of the spider and of the silkworm, by 
being drawn out of the body, but they are cast in a 
mould, where they remain until they have acquired a 
certain degree of hardness and consistency. This mould 
is contained in the tongue of the animal, and forms a deep 
longitudinal furrow extending from the root to the cir- 
cumference, having its sides so constructed as to fold 
over it, thereby making it into a canal. On the outside, 
this canal appears like a crack, being almost covered by 
the flesh on either side, but internally it is wider, and 
surrounded with circular fibres. The tongue is fur- 
nished with glands for the secretion of the peculiar 
liquor which forms the byssus, and from these it is poured 
into the canal, where it dries into a solid thread. When 
it has acquired sufficient tenacity the animal protrudes 
its foot, and applies and fixes the end of the thread to 
the surface of some object in its vicinity : the whole length 
of the canal is then suddenly opened, and ~ 
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which is fixed by one end to the tendon at the base of the 
foot, and by the other to the solid surface in question, is 
disengaged from its mould. The canal is now ready to 
receive another portion of the viscid secretion, (which 
secretion exists in great abundance in this animal as well 
as in muscles,) and the process is gone through as before. 
Thread after thread is thus formed, and applied in 
different directions round the shell, and it has been 
observed that the animal puts each thread in succession 
to the test, by swinging itself round and stretching it. 

Thus, as Reaumur has observed, the workmanship of 
the land and sea animals, in forming the same pro- 
duction, is very different. Spiders, caterpillars, &c^ 
form threads of any required length, by making the 
viscous liquor of which the filament is formed pass 
through fine perforations in the organ appointed for 
spinning. But the pinna and muscle form their threads 
in a mould situated within the organ, and which determines 
the length of each filament. The work of the land 
animals therefore may be likened to that of the wire- 
drawer, while the labours of the sea-animals may be com- 
pared to those of the foimder who casts metals in a 
mould. 

It was at first supposed that the pinna, as well as the 
muscle, had the power of transferring the threads thus 
formed from one spot to another ; but subsequent obser- 
vation has proved that wherever the animal takes up its 
position, there it must remain, unless by any accident 
the threads become severed, when it immediately begins 
to form others, and every fibre employed in fixing itself 
in a fresh situation is newly formed at the time it is 
required. . The old threads appear quite useless, and 
have, by way , of experiment, been cut away from ihe 
body as close as was considered safe to the animal, when 
they were replaced by others, in as short a space of time 
as that employed by others not so mutilated. . We learn 
from Poli, that the byssus in silk-producing fish is of the 
same structure as hair, and that at the extremity it is 
furnished with little cups, or suckers, by which it adheres 
firmly. In the pinna, the liquid matter is produced 
slowly, not more than four or five threads being formed 
in the course of a day and night. It is so exceedingly 
glutinous in its nature, that it will take a firm hold on the 
smoothest bodies. When the animal is disturbed in its 
operations, the threads are more hastily formed, and in 
conseqiience possess less strength than those which are 
produced at tiie ordinarytrate. 

The pinna is found on the coasts of Italy and Pro- 
vence, and in the Indian Ocean. The largest and most 
remarkable species inJiabits the Mediterranean Sea. It 
is exposed to the attacks of many enemies, especially of 
the cuttle-fish, which is its deadly foe. It is said, (and 
the alleged fact has been celebrated in poetry,) that the 
pinna is warned of approaching enemies by a faitiiful 
ally, which is ever at hand to afford its important ser- 
vices. This ally is a small animal of the crab kind, 
which takes refuge in the shell of the pinna, and com- 
pensates by its quickness of sight for the deficiency 
. which the pinna, in common with the rest of its species, 
experiences in that respect. There is so much that ap- 
pears fabulous in this reputed friendship of the pinna and 
the crab, that we willingly omit the several details, and 
proceed to notice the method employed to procure the 
byssus, and the uses to which that substance has been 
applied. 

Although the fineness and beauty of this remarkable 
production is almost equal to that of the silkworm's 
thread, and has procured for the animal that forms it 
the common name of ** the silkworm of the sea," yet, 
when attached in filaments of almost innumerable extent 
to the rocks below the surface of the sea, it requires con- 
siderable force to disengage the tuft of thiWds. At 
Toulon, an instrument called a cramp is employed by 
the fisherman for this purpose. - This is an iron fork, 
with prongs eight feet in fengthi and six inches apart; 



the prongs are placed at right angles with the handle, 
the length of which is r^^lated by, the depth of the 
water, and varies from fifteen to thirty feet. The pinnae 
are seized, separated from the rock, and brought to the 
surface by means of this instrument. 

It is uncertain whether the term byssus, as used by 
the ancients, is always applicable to this particular sub- 
stance. Aristotle speaks of byssus as being made from 
the beard of the pinna, and it is certain that this kind of 
silk was employed in the manufacture of certain fabrics 
in very ancient times. But it is also said that by the 
name of byssus, the ancients meant indiscriminately any 
material that was spun, the quality of which was finer 
and more valuable than woollen threads. Sometimes the 
produce of the pinna is distinctly mentioned as being 
wrought into articles of dress ; thus Procopius speaks of 
a robe composed of byssus of the pinna, as having been 
presented by the Roman emperor to the satraps of Ar- 
menia. This substance is evidently referred to by a . 
writer of the year 1782, who says : — " The ancients had 
a manufacture of silk, and which about forty years ago 
was revived at Tarento and Regio in the kingdom of 
Naples. It consists of a strong brown silk, belonging to 
some sort of shell, of which they make caps, gloves, 
stockings, waistcoats, &c., wanner than the woollen stuffs, 
and brighter than common silk. I have seen such kind 
of shells myself; I think it was of thie pecten kind, but 
cannot be sure." 

On the shores where the larger kind of pinn© abound, 
the manufacture above alluded to is still carried on. At 
Palermo the silk is wrought into various articles of dress 
of a beautiful description. The stockings manufactured 
from this material are so fine, that a pair of them can be 
easily enclosed in a snuff-box of the ordinary siie, and 
yet their warmth is such, that they are said to be more 
useful in gouty and rheumatic cases, than appropriate 
for ■ common wear. This material will probably remain 
a rarity, except, in the countries where it is produced, 
for it cannot be obtained in sufficient abundance to ren- 
der it a commodity for . exportation. In England it 
merely forms a cunous addition to some of our cabinets, 
while its existence as an article of manufacture is un- 
known. 

To the objection that philosophy and the study of nature 
are proved by experience to lead to disbelief in revelation, 
the answer is easjr. They are not .friends to false views of 
religion; and this is the point of soreness. They axe con- 
versant with truths, and generate a discernment for troth : 
they detect fidsehood, and are condemned because fiilsehood 
fears them. If ever they have led to so fiilse a conduaion 
as religious disbelief, the reason is not that they have been 
pursued, but that thev have not been pursued fer enough. 
Partial studies may be injurious : they have led to doubt 
and error; but the real cause is then no other than that it 
has been under superficial inquiries into revelation; it is 
ignorance united to vanity. In each ease alike the cure 
must be sought in more knowledge, as this is ever the 
remedy for the evils which/oUow from aJittle.-MAOCULLOcs. 



Habit is the kindest friend or cruelest foe to human wel* 
fere. When it assumes the latter character;, it comes ever 
in the most delusive and seductive forms. It soon substi- 
tutes its own irresistible will, for that of its victim; and 
triumphantly points to the gulf to which it bears him. The 
fly, caught in the spider's web, is a fiunt illustration of the 
power of habit. The fly knows, from the first moment, 
his destiny, and struiigles to escape. The gambler, the 
drunkard, the felon, where and how do they learn t^H they 
have been caught in the web of habit?— S. 
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THB SALMON-LEAP AT PEN T GBAIO. 



FRESH-WATER FISH. 

I. The Salmon, (Salmo salar.) . 

In commendng our account of Freeh-waier Fisht it 
may appear somewhat contradictory to place first on the 
Vist the common Sahnon, an inhabitant alternately of 
fresh and salt water, who, as Isaac Walton quaintly ob- 
serves, ** like some persons of honour and riches, which 
have both their winter and summer residences, has the 
fresh rivers for summer, and the salt water for winter, 
to spend his life in." Nevertheless, we have the ex- 
ample of the worthf angler himself to sanction our call- 
ing him the " King of fresh-water Fish;" and, in truth, 
the sahnon is a native of the streams and not of the 
sea. 

The salmon family includes, besides the common 
salmon, a large proportion of the fresh-water fish of 
Europe, and of those peculiar to the lakes and rivers of 
other countries. The members of this family delight in 
clear water and in rapid currents; therefore, in fishing 
for them, the angler is generally led to healthful and 
luxuriant scenery where Nature displays all her freshness 
and beauty. Many of the other tenants of fresh water 
are found in ponds, pools, or stilly parts of the stream, 
and the pleasure of nshing in such situations is much 
less, as is also the value of the expected prize. 

The form of the common salmon (Sakno solar) is 
elegant, and well adapted for swift motion through the 
water. The body is scaly, of a lengthened oblong shape ; 
Vol. XVm. 



the nead small and smootn; tl^ first dorsal fin is nearly 
in the centre of the back, and the ventral fin immediately 
under it; in like manner, the second dorsal and anal fins 
correspond with each other; whili the pectoral fin is 
small, pointed, and placed very low down towards the 
throat. The teeth are very numerous. 

When very young, this fish is called the '< smelt," or 
<*smoUlt," the meaning of which is ** little one;" as it 
advances in size, it acquires the name of ** g^lse,*' or 
^* gilse ;" and it is not till it is full grown, and has gaineu 
its proper flavour and colour, that it is called salmon. 
When first the salmon comes from the sea, it has a fine 
metallic lustre, sufficient to show that it is a migratory 
fish, for it is- only those which visit the salt waters that 
display this peculiar appearance. The head and back at 
this time are bluish black, passing through lighter shades 
to silvery white at the belly. There are also certain 
dusky spots on the upper part of the fish, which, together 
with much of the metalbc lustre, disappear on its re- 
maining long in the river. 

The time of the salmon leaving the sea, and ascending 
the rivers, is so extremely variable, both with respect to 
different rivers, and also with respect to different fish in 
the same rivers, that we can only speak in a general 
manner on this subject. The young fish, and a few of 
the old ones, usually appear in the mouths of rivers at a 
very early season, even before all those of the former 
year have descended; but the fishing at this time is in- 
judicious, because the descending fif^ are apt to be taken 
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with the othersi and not having recruitad tkeir strength 
in the salt wEtH*, iheie are ' unwlmltsoiiie at well a« 
insipid. Daring the lumnier rotynthi^ large and excel- 
lent salmon make their appearance in the estuaries, and 
after lingering for some time in the hrackish water» 
ascend in succession to the higher parts of the stream* 
The cause of their remaining some time in water that is 
brackish, or partially salt, is probably to fit them for the 
change they will e&perienee in becoming inhabitants of 
fresh water. It is extremely doubtful whether the fish 
could bear a sudden removal from salt to fresh water, or 
from fresh to salt, for it has been remarked that they do 
not ascend the smaller streams which enter the sea 
abruptly and have but little brackish water at theur union. 
Wh^n they meet with no interruptions in their course, 
they ascend to a grelit distance, even 400 or 500 miles, 
though the further they run the worse they are esteemed 
for the purposes of the fisherman. Their industry and 
perseverance in overcommg such obstacles as may inter- 
fere to prevent their progress upwards are truly remaiic- 
able : by a sadden and powerful spring, they will often clear 
rapids or weirs of eight or ten feet in height. To per- 
form this leap tbej appear to bend their tail into a curve 
tq as great an extent as possible, and dien strike the 
sui^face of the water with it> with violence, sbringing 
forw^ at the mms instant. It is affirmed by the older 
naturalists, that in naking the spring* the fish curves its 
body and puts ils tail into its VMmth, and this opiiiion is 
still .entertained by asattr pnw»i . In some situations 
where the fishes find die Jeap tenpracticable, ihev assemble 
in great numbers and wait till the swelling or die river 
shall have enabled tbem to accomplish their purpose; 
but where the fid! is wbolly insurmountable, die fish, 
after many fnutlenatleMpte to deat it, at last commeAos 
spawning in the pool betieatb. Rivers of this ^bser^ 
tion are often pradaetive of very excellent fiali» tat tbe 
progress of dw aahMii bdng checked, they return dw 
sooner to the m% m mkach situation they regain both 
size and flesh. 

The leaping of salmon is mentbned by Miehaal 
Drayton in his work entided PolyMmm^ m wludi te 
describes the rivers, mountain^ lbnala» caad e a^ &e^ of 
this country. The river Teivy or *Kvy of which he 
speaks, is in Pembrokeshire, and is described by Camden 
in his Hritannich as having at its junction with the sea 
a fall that is « so downriglrt, and se high, that the pec^ 
stand and wonder at die strength and sleight by which 
th^ see the sakaon use to get «ttt ef the sea mto tlw 
said river; and the manner ai^ height of the pkoe is 
Botablei that it is know* fiur by the naae of the 
leap.* ** 

As when the SalneB seeks a fresher s tiu a m to tnd 
( Which hither from die sea eones, yeariy* by his laad). 
As he towardi season growsi and stem the watery trade 
Where Tivy, ^Edling down, makes m high cataimct^ 
Forced by the rising rocks thut there her course oppose* 
As though within her hounds they meant her to enclose ( 
Here when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 
And fin^fl that by his strength he does bat vainly strive ; 
His taO Vikss In his meath, aad lending like a bow 
That's to fall ooni|His8 drown, aloft himself doth throw; 
Then s|N4nging a* his heig|ht, as dodi a UtUe wand 
That bended end io end, and started from man's haac^ 
Far off itself doth cast ; so does the salmon vault; 
And if, at first, he fail, his second summersault 
He instandy essays, and from his nimble ring 
Still yerking, never leaves untU himself he fling 
Abo^ the opposing stream. 

Our frontispiece represents the salmon-leap above des- 
cribed. The depth of the fall at this place is not more 
than six or eight feet, but the accompanying scenery is 
picturesque and beautifuL The base of the rocky hill. 
Pen y Graig, round which the river sweeps, as well as 
the opposite bank, is richly wooded, and near the fall 
part of a mill appears obscurely throi^h the £>liage. 
At the foot of the cascade u a pool in which the salmon 



reft when foiled in their atttempt to ascend, the'iOeam; 
the privilege of fishing in the pool is obtained by the 
payment of an annual sum to the proprietors. 

Another o^ebrated salmon-leap is at Ballyshannon in 
Ireland, and we are assured by those who have been 
eye-witnesses of the fact, that the leap taken by the 
salmon at this spot is at least fourteen feet in height, and 
including the curvature they make in performing it, must 
amount at least to twenty feet Twiss tells us that he 
watched this interesting performance for hours, and ob- 
served that the fish sometimes bound almost to the 
summit, but the falling water dashes them down again ; 
at other Umes they dart headforemost and sidelong on a 
rod^ remain stunned for a few moments, and then 
struggle into the water again; when they are so lucky as 
to reach the top they swim out of sight in a moment 
They seemed to bound, not from the surface c^ the 
water, but from some unknown depdi beneath it During 
these flights, (as they may be termed,) they have often 
been shot, or caught with strong barl>ed hooks fixed to 
a pole; and instances have been known of women catch- 
ing them in their aprons. It b related of the salmon- 
leap at Kilmorach, Inverness, that Lord Lovat, knowing 
that of the great number of fish which endeavoured to 
spring over the fidl, many often missed their aim» and 
fell upon the bank, placed a laige pot on a fire made on 
the rodra close by, into whi^ they occasionally dropped 
in thdr unsucce^fnl attempta, and thus enabled him to 
boast, that in hb country provisions abounded so much, 
that if a fire were made and a pot set on to boil near the 
margin of a river, the salmon would of themselves leap 
into it, and thus save the trouUe of fishng for them. 
Thb joke, however, mvolves too muck mmeceasary 
cnielty to win our admiratkm. 

The aabnon resort, for the purpose of spawning-, to 
sneh iltttatiims as are best calculated for die preserva- 
don of tiK fonig fty. Cold, northerly ngions are 
prefemd by this ials for there, though the arrival of 
warm smdmr it hm% AIuml» dm mmpctnture is less 
variable thui k )mmct wadMiif aitttadons. The alter- 



MUi k ymm% wadmriy aitttadons. The alter 
aad call of a Idor aoriar b verv destnictiTi 



■ate heot aad oahl of a leaig apriag b very destnicdTe 
te Tsmc awl lendbr animals, and this is one of the 



causes why we find the northern rivers of Great Britain 
to be mitf» more abundant in salmon than the southern. 
The spawning of the salmon takes place at different 
periods throughout the antnmn, but though the time 
varies, the mode of procedure is always the same. A 
shallow part of the stream b selected by the pair, and 
both male aad ^eaaale exert themselves b the prep arat ion 
of a furrow^ for the deposition of the spawn. They 
excavate thu fiurow by working in ^ sandy or gravelly 
soil with their snont^ taking care to keep their heads 
opposed to die direction of the stream, for they cannot 
« hang" or remam «ta«&oMiry in the water under any 
other circnmataaoes. In descending rivers they can 
keep pace widi the flow of die stream, or outrun it, and 
thus they experience no hiconvenience, but if they were 
to Imger, die water would get under the gill-lidls, and 
<dioke them. The male finh, previous to the breeding 
season, becomes furnished with a hard and horny process 
on the lower jaw, and this b of service in the prepara- 
tion of die spawnmg-furrow. Wlrile thb gristly sub- 
stanoe remains, the fish b sud to be htpper, and unsea- 
sonable, but on the return ci the sahnon to the sea, thb 
sid>stanee, according to WaHon, gradually wears away, 
or b cast off; and be recovers his strength, and comes 
next summer, if nossible, to the same river again. Sir 
Humphry Davy describes the kipper salmon as being so 
different in appearance from the salmon fresh from the 
sea, as scarcely to be recognised as belonging to the 
same species. He caught two &9h in die river Tweed, 
one in the spent state, the other newly arrived from the 
sah water, and though diey were both of the same 
length, one weighed only four pounds, die other nine 
pounds and a half. The spent or kin>«r* sahnon was 
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▼ery lean, showing an immense head, spotted all over 
'vith black and brown spots, and the belly almost black ; 
tne other bright and silvery, without spots, and the head 
smail. Their flesh was compared at table, and while 
that of the one was white, flabby, and bad, without curd, 
that of the other Was of the brightest pink, and fiiU of 
dense curd. 

The process of depositing the spawn occupies eight 
or twelve days, and the ova is then carefully covered 
with gravel and stones. The fish then leave their nume- 
rous eggs or spawn, (estimated at from 17,000 to 20,000,) 
and ret^ to some neighbouring part of the stream, 
where the water is deeper, and more refrcrshing to them. 
In a fortnight or three weeks after this, the male fish 
sets out on his return to the sea, leaving the female 
behind to ¥ratch the spawning ground, which she conti- 
nues to do till towards the time of the ova being hatched. 
The females are the first to leave the sea, and the last 
to return to it. For some time both before and after 
the spawning season, salmon are unfit for food; and thus 
being less sought for, the continuation of the species ii 
insured. 

The period daring which salmon are out of seaaon 
is indicated by a difference in their appearance, the males 
being at that time a reddish^brown on the back, and the 
females of a dusky gray. The fish descend to the sea 
by short stages, and with much less vigour and anima- 
tion than thev display at the time of ascending. The 
coldness of the weather at the time of their return, in-' 
duces them to keep in Uie middle of the stream, at a 
considerable depth, which, owing to the water being 
warmer than the air, is the situation best suited to their 
feelings. In their ascent they are frequently seen in 
the shallows, or near the surface, from the very same 
sensibility to the weather which makes them, in winter, 
choose the opposite situation. Thus thev reach the 
estuaries, and there lingrering again in the brackish 
water, and finding an abundant supply of food, they 
Quickly regain their size and strength, and proceed to 
tneir unknown abode in the recesses of the ocean. We 
must now return to the young fry in the spawning-bed, 
and state their progress from the time of their leaving 
the egg to that of their joining the rest of their race in 
the vicinity of the ocean. 

At whatever period of the autumn the spawn may have 
been deposited, the time of its being hatched is always 
the same in the same river* Thus, supposing one pair 
of salmon to have arrived long before the rest, and that 
many weeks occur between the spawning of the female, 
and that of the others frequenting the same stream, yet 
on the arrival of the more geni^ season, the eggs last 
(deposited are hatched at the same time with the first : 
hence, it is impossible to specify the exact time which 
intervenes between the spawning season, and the vivifica- 
tion of the eggs, the influence of the season being the 
sole cause of the latter circumstance. According to the 
state of the weather, therefore, the younp fry come forth 
at an earlier or later period. The months of March and 
April are the usual period of their appearance, and thev 
leave the ova in succession, for the manner in which 
the spawn is deposited prevents the under part of the 
mass from experiencing the effects of the warmer 
weather, untiL those at the upper part have burst the 
eggs. The young sahnon remain for a few davs in the 
sand and gravel, the egg still adhering to them, and 
affording them nourishment, but they soon begin to force 
their way upwards, and appear through the sand, shoot- 
ing up like young plants. They are now about half an 
inch m length, and remain for some time in the shallow 
parts of the stream. Their earliest food is not very well 
known, but the abundance of small living creatures with 
which the waters begin to be filled at that season of the 
year, must prevent any chance of want in this respect, 
fhey grow very rapidly, and in the course of a week or 
ten days, they have more than doubled their former size. 



As their strength increases, they resort to the deeper 
parts of the stream, and move towards the sea. Spring 
floods frequently carry them rapidly onwards, and by the 
month of June, the rivers are pretty well cleared of 
smelts as the young fish are called. On their arrival at 
the sea, or rather at the brackish water, (for during the 
first season they seldom leave the estuaries and offings,) 
their growth is exceedingly rapid. Isaac Walton says, 
'* the age of a salmon exceeds not ten years ; and let me 
next tell you that his growth is very sudden ; it is said 
that after he is got into the sea, he becomes from a sam- 
let, not so big as a gudgeon, to be a salmon, in so short 
a time as a gosling becomes a goose." This, our author 
informs us, has been ascertained by tying a riband, or tape, 
in the tail of some young salmons which had been taken 
in weirs as they were swimming towards the salt water; 
and then by taking part of them again, having this known 
mark, at their return from the sea some months* after. 

The young salmon are the first to ascend the rivers ; 
and towards autumn they are frequently found of the 
weight of six pounds. These are termed grilse, while 
those under two pounds weight are called ** salmon-peal." 
They breed during the first season, and are said gene- 
rally to ascend the same rivers in which they were 
spawned, 

Salmon are supposed to go farther out to sea as they 

fet older, but they cannot seek their food, as many sea- 
shes do, in the depths of the ocean. They are formed 
for straightforward motion^ and not for ascent or descent. 
The situation of the fins, and the upward direction of 
the eyes, in what are called "bottom fishes," are pecu- 
liarly fitted for the purpose of plunging to, and ascending 
froni^ the bottom of tne ocean, -but in' the salmon the 
lateral direction of the eyes, and the arrangement of the 
fins. Is equally fitted for uniform progression. 

In a future article we shall mention the most cele- 
brated aalmon rivers, the different methods employed in 
taking toe fish, and various other particulars relative to 
this Interesting subject. 



JIOPE. 

What is hope ? The beauteous sun, 
Which colours all it shines upon 
The beacon of life's dreary sea, 
The star of immortality ! 
Fduntahi of fissling, young and warm ; 
A day-beam bursting through the storm ; 
A tone of melody, wbose birth 
Is, obi too sweet, too |pure, for earth : 
A blossom of that radiant tree, 
Whose fruit the angels only see ! 
A beauty and a chjuin, whose power 
Is seen — enjoyed — confessed each hour I 
A portion of that world to oome, 
"Wlien earth and ooean meet the last o'erwhobning doom. 



To those who perform the duty of the day agreeably to its 
institution, Sunday is a day of cheerfulness, a festival; it 
is rest to the poor, relaxation to the rich, comfort to ttie 
afflicted, and admonition to the prosperous. If sucoeesiul 
in our calling, our duty is thanksgiving ; if distressed, 
prayer: if wealth v, graUtude; if poor, resignation. An 
oprirtunity for e& these duties is afforded m public wor- 
ship, and public worship is best suited to the weakness of 
our nature : for all stand in need either of example to aid 
their fervency, or exhortation to advance their progress, or 
mutual conformity to promote their devotion. Alter at- 
tendance upon the pubUc service, I know of no ngid or 
gloomy observances which do not partake more of ceremony 
than of true religion. Calmness and tranquillity are the 
happiest produce of devotion; rest without indolence, re- 
cr^tion Without dissoluteness, and conversation without 
cant, make the day a day of blessing to aU who feel that a 
quiet mind, and serious conduct, afford more pleasure than 
Uie vicious ever experience in the indulgence of licentious- 
Qfissor tumultuous ioys.— Dr. Vincen-^ OOCJIP 
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BEJAPOOR, IN HINDOSTANi 



Bejapoor is the name of a larg^ province in India, of 
one of the divisions of that province, and also of its 
principal city. The province of Bejapoor is situated in 
the south-western part of Hindostan, and is about 320 
miles long and 200 broad: it is, however, to the city of 
Bejapoor that we propose to direct our attention in this 
paper. 

The city of Bejapoor was formerly of great note. 
When the Cmperor Aurungzebe captured it, in 1689, the 
fortifications, according to the description transmitted to 
us, appear to have been of immense extent; for between 
the wall of the fort and the outer wall of the old city there 
was said to have been room for 15,000 cavalir to encamp. 
Within the citadel or inner fort were the king's palace, 
the houses of the nobility, and large magazines, besides 
extensive gardens, and round the whole a deep ditch, 
always filled with water. *< It is still asserted by the 
natives," says Mr. Hamilton, '^ with their usual proneness 
to exag^ration, that Bejapoor, while flourishing, con- 
tained 984,000 inhabited houses, and 1600 mosques.*' 

Bejapoor now has the appearance of a record of other 
days, for by intestine commotions and revolutions, it is 
now little else than a heap of ruins, studded with splen- 
did but unoccupied buildings. From a distance even of 
fourteen miles, numerous domes, spires, cupolas, and 
minarets present themselves to the eye ; but a nearer 
approach dispels the illusion which they are calculated to 
raise, for it is very little better than a vast expanse of 
ruins. 

About ^VQ miles from the city is a village called 
Toorvee, where are to be seen the remains of a royal 
palace, a mosque, and other buildings. To the east of 
this stands a Mohammedan mosque, still the resort of 
devotees ; and near it are the remains of an elegant 
mausoleum and mosque, belonging to the minister of 
one of the bygone sovereigns of Bejapoor. Numerous 
other mausolea and mosques are met with from hence to 
the present city, among which the most celebrated are 
the mausoleum and mosque of Ibrahim Adil Shah: these 
were built about the year 1620, and are said to have cost 



700,000^., and to have occupied 6533 workmen for thirty- 
six years. They are built upon a basement one hundred 
and thirty yards in length, and fifty-two in breadth, and 
raised fifteen feet. Tlie mausoleum is a room fifty-seven 
feet square, enclosed by two verandahs, thirteen feet 
broad, and twenty-two feet high. The central chamber 
of the latter is quite plain, as is also the interior of the 
mosque, but in other respects these buildings excel in 
elaborate architectural elegance. The Aretwork of the 
ceilings of the verandahs, &ieir panels covered with pas- 
sages of the Koran, in bas-relief, and stone trellices, 
pierced with a meshwork of Arabic characters, are all 
in the highest style of Oriental sculpture. 

Bejapoor itself may be coiisidered as two cities adjaiB- 
ing eacn other, that which is called the/or/ lying to the 
east, and the oid city to tiie west, llie old city, con- 
tained the buildings which we havie just described. The 
fort was surrounded by a wall, eight miles in circum- 
ference, and though decayed in many parts, there is not 
yet a complete breach uirough any^part of it. Cans 
were mounted on it, and sentinels placed at the gates, so 
late as 1819. There are seven gates, one of which is 
now^ shut up, and the others are open, viz., the Mecca, 
Shahpoor, Bhaminy, Padshapoor, Allahpoor, and Futteh 
gates. There were formerly a ditch, a covered way, and 
a glacis, on the eastern face, but scarcely any vestiges of 
them are now to be seen. 

On coming within the fort, (or present existing city,) of 
Bejapoor, a scene of mingled splendour and ruin presents 
itself. There is still one entire and very regular street, 
three miles in length, and fifty feet wide, paved throughout, 
and containing many stone buildings, both private dwell- 
ings and mosques.' Another street, nearly equal in length 
to this, also exists, but its buildings are rather in a ruinoiu 
state. The most remarkable edifices still remaining are 
the tombs of Abdul Reza and Shah Newauz, the Jumma 
Musjeed, or great mosque, the mausoleum of Sultan 
Mahmood Sh&, the bowlee of the Nao Bagh, besides 
innumerable mosques and mausolea. There is also a 
low Hindoo temple^ supported by numerous pillars o£ 
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single stones, in tlie earliest and rudest style of Brah- 
minical architecture, supposed to have been the work of 
the Pandoos; and this is almost the only Hindoo structure 
extant in or about Bejapoor; for the country, though in 
the heart of Hindostan, long belonged to the Mahrattas, 
who were Mohammedans. 

The inhabited part of the fort is chiefly in the vicinity 
of the great mosque. There^are also groups of houses 
scattered over its inmiense area, while mud hovels are 
interspersed among its splendid ruins. There are some 
enclosed and cultivated fields; but generally speaking, 
the neighbouring district is a ruinous wilderness, inter- 
spersed with trees and shrubs. There is a well frequented 
bazaar, neatly built of stone, without the western gate : 
this forms nearly the only part of what is called the old 
city that is still inhabited. On the southern side of the 
fort there are no traces of any ancient buildings, or of 
the city walls, the walls of the fort being the ultimate 
boundarv of Bejapoor in that direction. Most of the 
large edifices, (the palaces in the citadel excepted,) 
appear to have little or no wood used in their construc- 
tion, the prevailing character of their architecture being 
massive solidity, rather than elaborate workmanship or 
elegant design. 

The cause of the iniinous state in which this once 
magnificent city now exists is to be found in the repeated 
contests for sovereignty which have taken place in that 
part of Hindostan. The district or country which con- 
tains Bejapoor was under the dominion of Hindoo sove- 
reigns until 1579, when the Mohammedan princes of 
Southern India captured it. They retained it until 1 689, 
when the Emperor Aurungzebe conquered it. After 
this the powerful tribe or nation of the Mahrattas got 
possession of the country, and retained it almost without 
intermission until modem times. But by about the 
J ear 1804, the province of Bejapoor exhibited an extra- 
ordinaiT scene of anarchy. Although the country was 
nominauy under the chief of the Mahrattas, his autho- 
rity scarcely extended beyond the city of Poonah, and 
was resisted by every petty head of a village : the dif- 
ferent chiefs and leaders of banditti by whom the coun- 
try was occupied were almost innumerable. At length, 
in 1818, Bejapoor was finally conquered by the British, 
and it is now probable that it will, under British protec- 
tion, gradually improve in many respects. 

Mr. Hamilton (to whose work we have been chiefly 
indebted for these details) says : — 

There axe some enormous guns still remaining here, 
corxpsponding with the. Cyclopean magnitude of the fort. 
Formerly there were twelve, but in 1820 only the great 
brass gun, (cast in 1549,) and the long iron.one remamed. 
For the calibre of the first, an iron bullet, weighing 2646 
pounds, would be required. In 1823 the BomDav govern- 
ment was extremely desirous of sending it to England, as a 
present to the king, but until the tomb are improved, it 
would be almost impossible to transport such a ponderous 
\ to the sea-coast. / 




OBSAT OUN AT BEJAPOOR. 



Truth is the most powerful thmg in the world, since even 
fiction itself must be governed by it, and can only please by 
. ita resemblance. — ^MiixiNosif . 



SHOE-BUCKLES. 



If we were to inquire into the influence of fashion 
and taste* in manufactures, it would be found that the 
link which connects them is very close, and that the 
well-being of the working classes is singularly dependent 
thereon. Persons who view these matters only on the 
surface, are apt to imagine that changes of fashion are 
no further important than as means of gratifying the eye ; 
but, so far from . this being the case, every change of 
fashion brings some kind of mechanical labour or skill 
into exertion, and throws out others. 

A singular example of this is shown in the rise, pro- 
gress, and decline of that apparently very simple article 
of dress, the shoe-buckle, a decoration which, however 
much out of use at the present day, was indispensable 
to the appearance of a gentleman two or three gene- 
rations ago. 

The buckle was preceded, and has been superseded, 
by other forms of shoe-fastening. " Perhaps the shoe, 
in one form or other," says Mr. Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, ** is nearly as ancient as the foot. It originally 
appeared under the name of ' sandal ' ; this was no other 
than a sole without an upper leather. That fashion has 
since been inverted, and we now, sometimes, see an upper 
leather nearly without a sole. But, whatever was the 
cut of the shoe, it always demanded a fastening." Under 
the house of Plantagenet, the shoe shot forward hori- 
zontally from the foot to an enormous length, so as to 
require the extremity to be ^tened to the knee, some- 
times with a silver chain, at other times with a silk lace, 
and even with a piece of common packthread. This 
enormous beak to the shoe became the subject of legis- 
lative enactment; for we find that, in 1465, an order of 
council was issued, prohibiting the wearing of shoes 
whose beaks projected more than two inches in front of 
the foot, on pain of a fine to the king, and even of ex- 
conmiunication. 

When this fashion changed, the rose shoe-toe sprang 
up, in compliment to the houses of Lancaster and Tudor. 
This rose in its turn gave way to shoe laces and strings, 
which were often made of silk, tagged and fringed with 
silver. At length, in the reign of William and Mary, 
the shoe-buckle made its appearance ; or as Mr. Hutton 
quaintly expresses it, *'the Revolution was remarkable for 
the introduction of William, of liberty, and the minute 
buckle." This mode of fastening the shoe became very 
generally adopted, in foreign countries as well as our 
own ; and the town of Birmingham became celebrated 
for the large number as well as the exceUence of the 
buckles made there. 

Seventy years ago, the kind of buckle most in demand 
was made of Piiichbeck — an alloy of copper and brass, so 
called from the name of the person who so employed it. 
Another variety was the plated buckle: this was cast in 
pinchbeck, with the pattern on its surface, and a silver 
coating was laid on by means of a flux of turpentine and 
resin; and the surface was finally chased or stamped. 
A third and more valuable quality was the "close-plated" 
buckle. A form of buckle extensively made for foreign 
sale, was produced from a compound metal known among 
the workmen as Tutannia, and cast in moulds. It is 
said that in Germany, this article was maniifactured in 
the open streets, so that a passenger might choose his 
pattern, see the process of making, and march off equipped 
with shoe-buckles, in the course of five or ten minutes. 
Each form of buckle had at that time some fanciful name, 
by which it was known in the trade ; such as " Bull's eye," 
the "Marquis of Granby," the « Whim-wham," "Job's 
fancy," the "Crow's foot," and others. 

About the year 1778, an impulse was given to the 
buckle trade at Birmingham, Walsall, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, by the invention of plating upon tin or composition 
foundations. The buckles were cast singly by hand, in 
tin or copper moulds, the silver being first pressed into 
the mouldy and the composition then poured over it. 
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The intimate union of the metaU was aided by the use 
of corrosive sublimate. Different metals were employed, 
such as copper, steel, spelter, and others, to give hard- 
ness to the tin. This plan gare birth to many elegant 
devices in the shoe-buckle, as the union of the silver 
with the metal beneath was so eomplete as to admit of a 
varied range of patterns and arrangement of ornaments) 
particularly that of inlaying yellow chased omamenta on 
the surface of the silver. 

A peculiar arrangement of the chape^ a part of the 
buckle which fastened the shoe, enabled tbemanufai)turer 
to give almost any size to the buckle, and to adopt a 
varietyof shapes, such as round, octagonal, oval, oblong, 
&C. The competition among the makers now became 
very active ; and a consequence resulted which too fre- 
quently deteriorates the credit of those employed i the 
tnaterials and mode of workmanship became worse in 
quality, in order that the selling price might be low. It 
is said, that for many years the consumption of buckles 
in the metropolis was so enormous, that half the luggage 
of the coaches going from Birmingham to London was 
supposed to consist of buckles. 

Soon after this period, a further change took place in 
the mode of manufacture, by making the shell or foun- 
dation of one metal, placing a layer of tin on that, and 
plating the exterior surface with silver. Another kind 
was the silvered buckle, in which the exterior layer of 
silver was excessively thin. The buckle being cast in 
some cheap metal, fine silver was dissolved in aqua-fortis, 
and precipitated in a powder ; a few chemical ingredients 
were added, and the whole brought into a Hqtiid state, 
and spread over the buckle with a brush. Tne buckle 
was then placed on a gentle fire till the ingredients were 
fused, and after a few other processes, the buckle acquired 
a silvery whiteness. This silvery surfece would bear 
burnishing, and had a good appearance ; but it was soon 
rubbed off by wear. So large was the demand for buckles 
coated with silver, that one Birmingham maker produced 
for one foreign house four thousand pounds worth in the 
space of six months. 

Mr. Luckcock of Birmingham, who wrote on this 
subject, says that many a princelv fortune was acquired 
during the efforts and fluctuations m the buckle-trade, and 
not a few as profusely squandered. No anticipation was 
contemplated, of any falling off ih the demand. But the 
time was approaching when the buckle was to be super- 
seded by another form of shoe-tie. " About the year 
1790, the foe commenced an insidious attack; and how- 
ever insignificant the affent might at first appear, the 
shoe-string was destined to accomplish the mignty revo- 
lution. For a long time the advances were inconsiaerable, 
and hope was sanguine that the whim would be but of 
short continuance. Every manufacturer gradually felt 
the ground falling f^om t>eneath his feet, but stiU sup- 
posed that his competitors were doing better than him- 
self; till confidence itself at length ffave way to the general 
panic, and, if one may so express It, those were best off 
at last who got out first.'* The manufoqturers, as gene- 
rally happens in such cases, thought themselves aggrieved ; 
but by whom was not an easy question to answer. They 
first tried ridicule, in a way which, it must be confessed, 
was sufficiently weak and foolish; viz., to parade an ass 
through the streets of Birmingham, with ^oe-bows at- 
tached to his fetlocks. A more rational course adopted, 
was to send a deputation of master manufacturers up to 
London, to wait on the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George the Fourth; at Carlton House, and solicit the aid 
of his countenance and support. The Prince received the 
deputation courteously, and promised to do all which his 
personal influence could effbct, to discourage the use of 
the shoe-tie. But all to no effect; taste, fashion, opinion, 
call it what we will, had taken such a decided turn, that 
from that time (1791) the use of the shoe-buckle declined 
every year more and more. 

Mr. Luckcock, who had himself been in the buckle 



trade, estimated the number of persons engaged therein 
in and about Birmingham, at upwards of four thousand, 
when the manufacture was hi the zenith of its prosperity; 
and he made the following calculations to show the un- 
portance of this trade. Suppose the weekly earnings of 
these persons, young and old, to have averaged ten shil- 
lings each: — . 

Thi« would pto4<M • « 4(2000 

Materialsysay 2000 

IVofit of manu&ctozer, retailer^ &c. • • 2000 



We^infhejesr 



6000 



£812,000 



And supposmg the buckles to seU, on the average, at 
2#. Qd. per pair, (this may now-a-days seem a high 
average ; but a guinea or upwards was not an unusual 
price for gentlemen's buckles at the period of which we 
are speaking,) this would show 2,496,000 pairs as the 
quantity annually made. Taking the population of 
Great Britain at that time to be twelve mfllions, and 
suppose half of them to wear buckles, this would allow 
each wearer a new pair every three years, and about 
half a million of pairs for exportation, which b deemed 
no improbable supposition. On this calculation, every 
workman would make 625 pairs duringthe year, about 
two pairs per day, excluding Sundays. These calculations 
are of course only approximative ; but they furnish cu- 
rious evidence of the fluctuations to which manufactures 
are liable, and they are valuable as showing how neces- 
sary provident habits are to the workman, since he can 
never tell how soon a change may occur which will 
compel him to turn his talents hito some new depart- 
ment of labour. 

We will conclude by quoting a remark from Mr, 
Luckcock, who wrote in 1824: — "Of all the mutations 
and revolutions which this town has experienced within 
the last fifty years, none appear to be so remarkable or i 
extraordinary as those connected with its ancient and 
apparently invaluable shoe-buckle trade* To those of 
tne inhabitants who remember its vast extent and hn- 
portanoe, it seems almost to mock at recollection ; and 
as to the present generation, if the fact was not authen- 
ticated while some few of the surviving witnesses remain, 
it must soon have appeared incredible, that at one period 
there were not fewer than four thousand persona em- 
ployed in the town and neighbourhood in this article, at 
that time so much admired, though now neglected and 
almost unknown. The universality of the demand 
seemed to bid defiance to the future caprice of fistshion ; 
and our daily bread appeared quite as likely to fail in ita 
supply, aa that orders should totally cease for this ele- 
gaoit and imagined necessary ornament," 



WIRE-DRAWING. 
I. Historical Notice. 

Among the various modes by which metallic substanoea 
are brought into a form fitted for manufkcturing porposea, 
few are more remarkable than the process of totre-cfy-aser- 
ing^ whereby the metal it made to assume an equable, 
smooth, and ^lindrical form, and a diameter varying 
throuffh extensive limits. It seems lughly probable, that 
in early periods metala were beaten with a hammer into 
thin pUites or leaves, which were afterwards divided into 
narrow slips by means of somt instnimant resembling 
scissora; and that these slips were by a hammer and fiVe 
rounded so as \o form threads or wire. 

All the ancient writings, so &r aa they relate to this 
subject, seem to support this opinion. In describing the 
holy garments of Aaron TExodus xxxix. 3,) the inspired 
historian uses these words : — ** And they did beat the 
yold into thin plates, gmji^jf^^ it into wires to work it in 
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the Wue, ajid In the purple, and hi Ae icarict, and b Ae 
fine Unen, with cunning work." 

The profane writers speak similarljr of slips, cot and 
beaten, as forming wires. Homer makes Vulcan repair 
to his forge, and rorm on his anvil, by means of hammers 
and files, a net as d^cate as a spiders web. Bedunann 
supposes that the first employment of metals. In a form 
at ail analogous tothis, was by sewing slips of gold upon 
the dothes, and particularly on the seams; hut that 
people afterwards began to weave or knit dresses entirely 
of gold threads, without the addition of any other mate- 
rial. Of such a kind are supposed to mive been the 
mantle taken from the statue <n Jupiter by Dionysius, as 
mentioned by Cicero and Valerius Maximus ; and also 
the tunic of Heliogabalus, described by Lampridius. 
This appears to have been drap etor in the proper sense 
of the term, for the more modem tissue known by that 
name was a species of cloth, the threads of which were of 
silk, wound roimd with gilt silver wire. 

Ftiny ascribes the weaving of such gold threads into 
cloth, as the invention of King Attains; but later writers 
trace it to an earlier date^ and it is supposed that Attains 
merely appliad gold threads to the surface of cloth in the 
manner of embroidery. The employment of silver forii 
similar purpose seems to be of much later date. Vopis- 
cus states that the Emperor Aurelian was dcarous of 
abolishing the use of gold for gilding and weaving, be- 
cause, though there was more gold than silver, the 
former had become scarce by its frequent use for these 
purposes. Saumaise has proved that silver threads were 
interwoven in cloth in the time of the last Greek em- 
perors ; but it is not known how lo^g this custom had 
then existed. 

At what time the mode of taddng threads or wires of 
metal assumed a form analogous to that at present 
adopted, has been matter of dispute. It is extremely 
probable that the first experiments in wire-drawing were 
made upon the most ductile metals ; and that the dewing 
of brass and iron to the form of wire is of later date. 
As long as the work was perfonned by the hammer, the 
artists at Niimbei^ were called ** wire-emiths;" hut after 
the invention of the modem process, they were called 
"wire-drawers" and "wire-miliers,'' As both these ap- 
pellations occur in the histories «f Augsburg and Niija- 
Derg about the middle ai the fburteenih oantuij, it is 
de^sed probable that the inventioa «f wm^itmwwBigniWf 
be jplaeed in the early part of that canturf. 

When gold lace , i th a t is, ailk thrad myehp^ ia n 
golden covering, — was first brought iato uaiv it ^peaJV ' 
that the gold wire, used as the envelop, was round, or I 
cylindrical, and that the flattening was intredaoed irom 
motives of ecc aomy, since flat wire wiQ go three times 
as £ar as cyUndricd wire, when wed »^^y as a «ovw^ 
ing. Of tW wire^wark«ftlM aneienta, few renaias ave 
kn^wiu im the vuuoim «t Portiei, mhkh oontaiSM n 
variety of artades discovered at Hercnlanevm, are three 
metallic heads, with locks in imitation of hair: one of 
them has fifty locks made of wire as thick as a quUl, bent 
into the form of a curl; and on the other the looks are 
flat, like small slips of pa^r which have been rolled to- 
gether with the fingers^ and a ft erwa rds entangled. A 
figure e( Venus has on the ams and legs gol£n brace- 
lets, f^Mrmed of wire. Among the insignia of the Ger- 
man empire is the sword of i^dnt Maurice^ the handle of 
which is wood, bound round with strong silver wire. 
Such are a few instances of ancient workmanship at pre- 
sent remaining. 

The present mode <rf mddng wire, 'as we shall here- 
after explain, is by drawing small slips of wire through 
circular holes in a hardened steel plate; and It is sup- 
posed that this method was first constructed, if not in- 
vented, by Rudolph, a native of N iii ' nb et g , in the four- 
teenth century. Conrad Celtea states that the son of 
the inventor, cajoled by avaricious ^aoplei dlKovered 
to them the whole secret of the machinery,; which 



so incensed the father that he would have put the incau- 
tious son to death, had he not precipitately escaped. 
Whether or not this was really the mode of promulga- 
tion, it appears certain that the art of wire«drawing soon 
attained 4 high degree of excellence at Niimberg. Seve- 
ral improvements were from time to time made by diffe- 
rent persons, who received exclusive patents for using 
them, sometimes from the emperor, and sometimes from 
the council, and which gave rise to many tedious law- 
suits. 

Dr« Hirsching has collected many curious details re- 
specting the early progress of this art. In the year 1 5 70, 
a Frenchman, named Anthony Fournier, first brought 
to Nlimbei^ the art of drawing wire exceedingly fine, and 
made considerable improvements in the apparatus em- 
ployed for that purpose. In 1592, Frederick Hagelshei- 
mer, a citizen of Niimberg, began to prepare fine gold and 
silver wire, such as could be used for spinning round 
silk and for weaving, and which before that period had 
been manufactured only in Italy and France. He re- 
ceived from the Niimberg magistrates an exclusive 
patent^ by the terms of which no other person was 
allowed tb make or imitate the fine works which he 
manufactured, for the term of fifteen years ; and this term 
was afterwards further extended for a similar period, on the 

Sound of the large capital expended in the manufactory, 
e afterwards obtained a patent for ^e production of 
copper wire coated with gold or silver; and he seems to 
have received high marks of favour from the Emperor 
Rodolphus the Second, and the Emperor Matthias. 
When the patents finally expired, in 1621, the family of 
Hagelsheimer entered into an agreement, in regard to 
wa^es and other regulations, with the master wire-drawers 
and piece-workers of Niimberg. 

Augsburg was also celebrated for the production of 
wire, the finer sorts of which were made by men in- 
vited from Italy, particularly Gabriel and Vincent Mar- 
teningi. In France, iron wire is called JU d*Archal, 
and the artists there have an idea that this appellation 
took its rise from one Richard Archal, who either in- 
vented or first established the art of drawing iron wire in 
that country. The expression^/ 1^0 l^ichara is also used 
among the French wire-drawers. Menage, however, 
thinks that^/ d'Archul is compounded of the Latin words 
/Hum and aurichcUcum. 

But little is known respecting the btroduction of wire- 
drawing into England, it has however been stated that 
aH the English wire was manufactured with the hammerp 
until certain foreigners introduced the improved methodf 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Christopher Schultz, 
a native of Annaberg, in Saxony, came to this country 
under the permission given by that sovereign to strangers, 
to dig for metallic ores; and it is to him that the intro- 
duction of iron wire-drawing is attributed in the year 
1565. In a book published by John Houghton, howevert 
in 1727, it is intimated that the art was brought to 
England at a later period ; and that the first wire-drawing 
establishment was (^ned at Esher, in Surrey, by two 
foreigners, named Jacob Momma and Daniel Demetrius. 
Before the period here indicated, the English iron wire 
b said to have had so little i:eputation, that the greater 
part of what was used in the kingdom, as well as the in- 
struments employed by the wool-combers, were brought 
from other countries. By the time of Charles the First, 
however, the manufeM^ture had risen to some importance; 
and we meet with a proclamation by that monarch, in 1 630, 
to the following effect: — 

That iroA-wiffe is amann^K^ure long practised in the 
realm, whereby many thousands of our suojects have long 
been employea ; and that Eiylish wire is m^e of the tough- 
est and be^ Orsmund ir<Hi, a native^commoditj of this king- 
dom, and Lb much better than what comes from foreign part& 
especially for making wool-cards, without which no good 
<do^ can be made. And whereas complaints have oeen 
wade 1^ the wivs-diawiirB of this kkigd<Nn, that by reason 
of the great quantities of foreign iron wire lately imported. 
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our said subjects cannot bo set at work ; therefore we pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign iron wire, and wool-cards 
made thereof as also hooktf and eyes, and other manufactures 
made of foreign wire. Neither shidl any translate and trim 
up any old wool-cards, nor sell the same at home or abroad. 

It may appear U> a modem reader, that tho mention of 
<< hooks and eyes" in the above proclamation was a yeiTi 
trivial affur; but such was not me case, for these small 
articles were used in such quantities at the time in 
question, as to render the consumption of wire in their 
manufacture very large. 

In the seventeenth century the occupation of wire- 
drawing became firmly established in the neighbourhood 
of Bamsley in Yorkshire; partly on account of the 
proximity of the woollen manufacture (the cards for 
which are made of wire), and partly on account of the 
presence of coal and iron-stone in the neighbourhood. 
Since that period, great improvements have taken place, 
and the manufacture b now established in different parts 
of the North of England. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the art of 
wire-drawing, we shall in a second paper describe the 
processes by which various kinds of wire are produced. 



HOT CROSS-BUNS. 

The popular cry of Hot Cross-Buns on Good Friday, 
IS 80 &miliar to all who have lived in a town, whether 
large or small, that the reader might incline to wonder, 
upon the first view of the case, why so apparently 
trifling a subject should be brought before his notice ; 
but it is our duty to suggest two considerations on this 
head; first,' that ages upon ages have rolled away, and 
cross-buns have*been;regularly made at the Paschal season 
of the year ; and that which is ancient in its origin, will 
naturally, if only on account of its antiquity, attract our 
curiosity as it passes down the long extended river of 
time. 

In the second place, though cross-buns will be found 
to be heathenish in their origin, popish in their progress, 
and common in their continuance; they nevertheless 
bear reference to the Cross of Christ,— the fountain of 
salvation to all who look to it, in reliance on the merits 
of their Redeemer 

Cecrops, one of the kings of Greece, about sixteen 
centuries before the Christian era, is said to have first 
offered up to the Divinity the. sacred cross-bread, called 
a buHy (Greek Qotw^) which was made of fine flour and 
honey. The prophet Jeremiah, who flourished about 
600 years B.C., notices this kind of offering, when he 
speaks of the Jewish women at Pathros in Egypt, and 
of their base idolatry, — ^the cakesy which they offered 
up to the moon, the queen of heaven. 

This cake or bun, which the Greeks called iSovr, from 
the representation ,upon it of the two horns of an oxy is 
therefore a species of bread, which originally used to be 
offered to the gods, and it was usually purchased by the 
worshippers at the entrance of the t«mple, and taken in 
by them, and eaten at the feast of the remdning parts 
of the sacrifice ; to which St. Paul alludes in 1 Cor. x. 28. 

It is a remarkable fact, that at Herculaneum were 
found two small loaves of about five inches in diameter, 
marked with a cross, within which were four other lines ; 
and so, we are told, the bread of the Greeks was marked 
from the earliest periods. Sometimes it had only four 
lines altogether, and then it was called quadra. This 
bread had rarely any other mark than a cross, which was 
on purpose to £vide and break' it more easily. Similar 
loaves were discovered in a bake-house at Pompeii. 
These towns were overwhelmed and destroyed by the 
volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius, a.d. 79. 

In the course of time we find the Christian Church 
using cakes or buns, such as we have already referred 
tOf and consecrating them: these were bestowed in the 
ch v'^b as alms, and likewise to those who, from any im- 



pediment, could not receive the hosU or consecrated 
wafer, at the usual time of the celebration of the Lord's 
supper. These buns were made from the dough, from 
which the host itself was taken, and they were given by 
the priest to the people after mass, just before the con- 
gregation was dismissed ; and they were kissed before 
they were eaten. They were also marked with the cross, 
just as our present Good Friday buns are. This bun ii 
the most popular symbol of the Roman Catholic religion 
in England that the Reformation has left to us. 

Hot cross-buns have the usual form of buns; but 
they are inwardly distinguished from other buns bj 
having a sweeter taste, and the flavour of allspice; and 
outwardly they are known by the mark of the cross, 
which, as our readers know, has been gpreatly insisted 
on in Papal worship and devotion, from the days of 
Constantino the Great, in the early part of the K>urfh 
century, to the present hour. 

We see, therefore, that the bun' of the ancient Gredu, 
crossed, to represent the boms of the ox which was 
sacrificed, and also for the purpose of more readily 
breaking it, was adopted by tfie Christians and used 
as the only food on the day of the Crucifixion, because 
it possessed, ready at hand, a symbol of that solenm 
event. 

Many superstitions are connected with this species of 
bun. In some counties of England, great care is 
taken to preserve some of these cakes or buns, which 
being grated after they are dry, are 'esteemed by the 
credulous as infallible cures for many diseases. They 
have, however, been often found beneficial in bowd 
complaints. 

In the houses of some ignorant people, a Good Friday 
bun is still kept ''for luck;" and sometimes there hangi 
from the ceiling a hard biscuit, like cake of open cross* 
work, baked on a Grood Friday, to remain there till dis- 
placed on the next Good Friday by one of. similar 
make: — ^this is also supposed to preserve the house from 
fire. 

Thus then the cakes or buns of Good Friday are 
marked with the sign of the Cross, in remembrance of 
the Crucifixion of our Saviour, who, having taken upon 
him the nature of man, suffered on this day for our re- 
demption. The appellation of "Good," which has been 
conferred upon this day, is peculiar to the Church of 
England, and is accounted for, by referring to the 
blessed effects purchased for us by our Lord's sufferings. 
The ancient title of the day was ^^ Holy Friday;" and 
the week in which it happens, is still denominated ^^Hohf " 
or ** Passion week" 



Th^sre is a beautifdl analogy between vegetable, and human 
life in early stages. No enduring and valuable fruit tree 
rorings at once from the earth to maturity. It must go 
through a period of time, when it yields no fruit, and when it 
is an object of continual care and attention. Its nature must 
be considered, the earth around it must be kept in a fit state to 
promote its growth ; its useless shoots must be cut off; its dis- 
eases, whether generated in itself, or caused by some invading 
foe, must be met and overcome, it may be let alone, and live, 
an incumbrance to the land, producing nothing worth gather- 
ing; or it may be an object on which the eye rests with 
pleasure, which its owner may be thankful for, and ration- 
ally proud to show. There is as much difl^nce in the 
cares, anxieties, and duties, of raising a fruit tree, and bring- 
ing a human being to manhood, as the life of man is more 
precious than that of a tree. — S. 



Nothing strengthens a child in goodness, or enables him to 
overcome a fault, so much as seemg his efforts excite a sud- 
den and earnest expression of love and joy. — ^Mas. ChiLiD. 
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JOHN FlfAXMAN anj) ips works, 
III 

Sculpture, in ber tan. 
Gives bond in stone and ever-dnring bran 
To guard them, and to immortalize her truat— CowFl*« 

When Flaxman was twenty-seven years old he Tenti|red 
to enter upon business for himself, and apart from his 
father. Among otlwF pFriiminariM tQ *o new regula- 
tion of his career, he united himself in marriage with 
Anne Denman, a woman whom he had long loved, and 
who well deserved his affection. This step was taken by 
our artist from a belief that, in the society of her whom 
he loved, he should be able to work with an intenser 
spirit- But Sir Joshua Reynolds looked upon this mat- 
ter in a very different light. " So, Flaxman," said the 
president, one day, as he chanced to meet him, " I am 
told you are married: if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined 
for an artist I" It is said that Flaxman went home, sat 
down beside his wife, took her hand, and said with a 
smile, "I am ruined for an artist." "John," said she, 
"how has this happened? and who has done it?" "It 
happened,'* he answered, "in thp church, and Ann Den- 
man has done it : 1 met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, 
and he said that marriage had ruined me in my profes- 
sion." 

So unfavourable an opinion, coming from an authority 
80 high and reputed, seemed, like a cloud, to dull the 
prospect before them, — ^but it was a cloud that passed 
away, and left "the sunshine of the breast" clear as it 
was before; for they very wisely considered the opinion 
of the president to be no more than the unguarded and 
peevish remark of a wealthy old "bachelor. The course 
of experience soon showed, and confirmed him in the 
belief, that " wedlock is for a man's good, rather than for 
his harm." How could it be otherwise in his case? 
His wife was amiable and accomplished, had a taste for 
art and literature, and considerable knowledge of French, 
Italian, and Greek. But, what was more grateful than 
all in a wife, she was an enthusiastic adn^iirer of his 
genius^ — she cheered and encouraged him in his moments 
of despondency, and regulated modestly and prudently 
his domestic economy. " That tranquillity of mind, «o 
essential to those who live by thought, was of his house- 
hold ; and the sculptor, happy in the company of one 
who had taste and enthusiasm, soon renewed with double 
zeal the studies which courtship and matrimony had for 
a time interrupted." 

Flaxman 's household, soon after his marriage, is thus 
described by one who respected and admired his genius 
ant', worth. 

X remember him well ; so do I his wife, and also hb hum- 
ble little house in Wardour-street. All was neat — ^nay, 
elegant — the figures from which he studied were the fin^ 
anticiues — the nature which he copied was the fairest that 
coil la be had — and ^ in his studio was propriety and order. 
But what struck me most was that air of devout quiet 
wliicli reigned everywhere : the models which he made, and 
the designs which he drew, were not more serene than he 
was himself, and his wife had that meek composure of 
manner which he so much loved in art. Yet, better than 
all, was the devout feeline of this singular man : there was 
no ostentatious display of piety — ^nav, he was in some sort 
a lover of mirth and sociality, — ^but lie was a reader of the 
Scriptures, and a worshipper of ^cerity; and, if ever 
Punty visited the earth, she resided with John Flaxman. 

By incessant study and labour, for five years from the 
time of his marriage, Flaxman accumulated the means of 
visiting Italy, in order to study, in the Roman school, 
the productions of ancient and modem artists. During 
those five years he exhibited only seven works, nor were 
these his best. One of his first monuments was in me- 
mory of Collins, the poet, for Chichester cathedral*, It 
represents the poet sitting and reading the Bible, while 

• Sm Saturday Magtuine^oL V., p. 27. 



his i¥Te and poetical figppowtions ^if »«|?f5Hi,«* t^© 
grou5i4. ta Wf b^t unV M^, ai?,* ffld ^^IBm to 
5ohnw.''^Htt»Mi|iatiiab^.'' . r^, _. 

^\^ mottument to Mrs. Money, m Gloucester 
cathedral, is considered to be a work of high order, 
though belonging to Flaxman's early years. This lady 
perifhed wHh her phild at sea, and is noptic^Hy X^^ 
sented as called up "by angels, with her babe, from the 
waves, and ascending into heaven. The effect is spoken 
of by Cunningham as inexprcsfibly touching«.-elevatixig 
the mind, and not without tears. It is a work of more 
than moital loveUnesa. expre&aing the sentimfiiit of im- 
mortality, and possessing a aere&e simpUdty which 
accords with holy thoughts. Of the grouping of angels 
in another work of this date, the same biogiupher re- 
marks that, "tf ever figures were capable of rising fhim 
earth, these are, for they are buoyant without any 
effort." 

In the year 1787 he set out for Rome, in eompany 
with his wife. His departure was thus alluded to in the 
newspapers:— "We understand that Flaxman, the sculp- 
tor, is about to leave his modest mansion in Wardour- 
street for Rome." 

In Rome he sqjoumed for about seven years, adiniring, 
studying, labouring, and thus supporting himself and 
his wife. He seems to have hnbibed the idea of illus- 
trating divine Revelation by his works* when he should 
return to the land of his birth* In the mean while it 
was necessary for him, as foi many others of the chil- 
dren of genius, to seek his bread, by practising hia art 
in accordance with the inclinations of those who employed 
him. The space to which we are here necessarily 
limited prevents us from entering into a detail of the 
illustrations of Homer, of ^schylus, and of Dante, 



they were nil dis- 
of nature 
the nicest adjust-' 



which he executed by commission: 
charged from his mind on the [ 
and the antique, apd finished off wit! 
ments of manual skill. 

^axman spent about seven years at Rome, which he 
turned to the best account, tfefore his return home he 
was elected a member of the academies of Florence and 
Carrara. . Napoleon Buonaparte had just begun to 
attract the attention of mankind, and the events in the 
north of Italy probably quickened our sculptor's return. 
"I remember, a night or two before my departure from 
Rome," he once observed to a friend, "that the ambas- 
sador of the French proudly showed us, at an evening 
party, a medal of Buonaparte. * There,* said he, *is 
the hero who is to shake the monarchies of the e»rth, 
and raise the glory of the Republic.* I looked at the 
head, and said at once, * This citizen Buonaparte of jours 
is the very image of Augustus CsDsar.' < Image of a 
tyrant!' exclaimed the Frenchman, *no, indeed: I tell 
you he is another sort of a man — he is a young enthusi- 
astic hero, and dreams of nothing but liberty and 
equality !'" Reflecting men on this side the Channel, 
as well as on the Continent, more incredulous than the 
Frenchman, soon began to suspect Buonaparte to be the 
enemy of all who opposed him, and the tyrant of ell who 
obeyed him. 

On his return to England Flaxman established himself 
in Buckingham-street, Fitsroy-square, where he at once 
became known by his monument in memory of the Earl 
of Mansfield. This work had been commissioned diiringr 
his residenoe at Rome. 

The judge is seated, and m his lobes; Wisdom is en ooa 
side, Justice on the other; and behind is a recumbent youth, 
whom the commoii accounts of the monument describe as 
Death, but who is, nevertheless, more like an uidiappy mor- 
tal on whom sentence han been passed, and by Wisdom 
delivered up to Justice. For this magnificent work he had 

2^^^« . , . , :. ^• 

The statue of Mansfield is calm, smiple, severe, and soli- 
tary: he sits alone, ^ above all pomp, all passion, and adl 
pride;' and there is that in his look which would emboldaa 
the innocent^ and strike terxtHT to the goUt^i 
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The figvn of the coMknned voaiii is oertainly A fine 
conceptioo. fiope hat Ibtsakeii nini) and already in his 
eara is the thickening hum of the moltitadey eager to see 
him make his fibal i^ount with time. This work raised 
high expectations. Banks sftid, when he Haw lt» 'This 
little man ente tA eU ottt!' 

While he was engaged on the statue of Mansfield, he 
d^ligned with pen ^d pisticil a seried bf allegorical re- 
predentAtions, in Which the chief adtenturer is the 
Kbight of the Bumm^ Cross, a Christian hero, whose 
fofUtnde, faith, and courage, make hhn, though at first 
sorely assailed and almost vanquished, the conqueror in 
the end. Thbse desijnia were executed as a tribute of 
afectioti to his wifb, in whose society he had now lived 
fburteeu yea», and enjoyed the purest domestic happi- 
ness that could fall to the lot of man. 

In 1797 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in the same year he sent to the exhibition 
tht«e sketches In bas-felief tmm the New Testament, 
along with the monument of Sir William Jones. This 
mottumeut taow stands in the chapel of University College, 
Oitbrd; it is a bas-relief, and represents the accomplished 
judge imgaged with some venerable Brahmins in a digest 
1^ the Hindoo code of laws. It is not considered that Flax- 
ihan etcelied in works of this sort; he cannot be said to 
hare had the art of giving grace or beauty to modem 
di«sae», or to modem looks. The sketches before 
alluded to wi^re t^om scriptural desigUs, and were dis- 
fifi^ish^ for their elegance of grouping, and the cleat 
language which they spoke. One was Christ raising the 
daughter of Jairus : ^e firares are one fourth the size of 
life, and but slightly raised ; but fbr perfbct innocence and 
serene loveliness, nothing cau compete with them. He 
afterwards carved this in marble, on an enlarged scale, for 
a monument. The second was scarcely inferior, and 
might be said to have for its text, — ** Comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak.*' (1 Thoss^ v. 14.) Minis- 
terinff^ angels attend, in order to alleviate human sorrow. 
iThe ttird sketch is " Feeding the Hungry." In the year 
180O he was made a member of the Royal Academy, and 
on Uiis occasion presented to the collection of the insti- 
tution a marble group of Apollo and Marpessa. 

Flaxman longed to be employed on some national 
work ; and accordingly he proposed, when the subject of 
titt grand tiavkl pillai' was agitated, to make a statue of 
BHtanuia, 290 fbet high, and j^lace it on Greenwich 
Hill. This proposal, however, was coldly received, and 
allowed to drop;77-one critic accused kua of wishing ** to 
hew Greeowi^ 2iiU into a woman luge enough to graze 
a eonple of goats in her lap^" while anolher gave notice^ 
•i^^^ There k to be a show at6reeflWichof IMirFlatmaii 
Ihd ^ Britanhia;'' 

Hie mahy Uobi^ wdtks Which UoW callxfe from the hand 
tf ]Flaxmau mad^ ihany peojple feel that a sculptor had 
at length appeard to vindicate the dignity of our 
nationu genius^ One of these was a monument in 
memory of the ibnily of Sir Frauds Baring, for 
A^cheldean Churchy in Hampchire: — an cxceHent work, 
ml said to b« dhis of the finest t>ieces of motionless 
witry ih the laiid. It embodies the Words, — " Thy Will 
M done — thy kingdom come — deliver us ft'om evil."* 
Td the first motto belongs a devotional figure, as large 
as fife, a perfect image of piety and resignation : this figure 
ferms the frotittspieoe Of our former i^cle» p. 105« On 
^mt si^e-^^ Thy kingdom coBm^i^a mother and daughter 
m&tkA to the skiea) weleomed, Mlhef tha& supported by 
tf4«lfi( tod oti the olheir^^ Delitor tts from «vir 
'^ male figure in trubd^ied agony appears itt the air, 
while Spirits of gOod and fevil Contend for the mastery. 
li was well said by FUxman that ^^ the Christian religion 
presents personages and suUeets no lees favourable te 
ptttnting and tculptttre than we aneiettt elasmsv^ 

We eanaot stay even to catalogue the other works of 
Mariy eqiMd heauty, though not «f such extent, which 
Mbwed tiiiS splendid monun^nit Of historical works 
he executed B^tmdi tmt th^ ftR itOt thimght td be his 



ablest peiformances. . Mueh of his poetic invention 
seems jo have forsaken him, when he approached subjects 
of modem days. Hence it was, that, in such works, 
there was an occasional absence of true proportion, which 
no emendation could completely remedy. This is said 
to have resulted from his habit, in the former part of 
his life, of working his marbles from half-sized models, 
— a system which is injurious to true proportion; as the 
defects of the small model are much more than propor- 
tionally aggravated in the full-sized marble. When 
Flaxman latterly became sensible of the advantage of 
using large models, the change for the better was con- 
spicuous in several of his historical works, both ancient a^nd 
modem; but still his spirit followed after the grace and 
beauty of classic antiquity, and seemed to slumber in the 
representations of ordinary modem life. 

The subject of our frontispiece is the meeting of 
Hector and Andromache, in one of the scenes of the 
Trojan war, as described by Homer in the sixth book 
of the Hiad* Tliis production of Flaxman *s is spoken 
of as exhibiting a severer kind of beauty — a mixture of 
manliness and matronly love. The quiet dignity of the 
hero is truly wonderful. 

With haste to meet him sprang the jo3rfTd fair. 
His blameless wifb Aetion's w^thy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces pressed 
His only hope hung smiling at her breast. 
Whom each soft charm and early grace sidora. 
Fair as the new-bom star that gilds the mom. 
• • • • # 

Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased, resigned 
To tender paarions idl his migbtj mind : 
His beauteous princess casts a mournful look, 
Hunff on his hand, and then dejected spoke ; 
. Her bosom laboured with a boding sigh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 

When the peace of Amiens, in the year 1802, opened 
the way to France, Flaxman visited JParis, to see the 
splendid collections of paintings in the Lottvre. These 
had been taken, by tne right of conquest, from the 
states of Italy, but were restored by the decision of the 
allies at the downfall of Buonaparte. Whatever pleasure 
our artist might have felt in his professional visit to 
France, he seems to have been anything but delighted 
with the ruling spirits of the coming empire. He held 
it to be unsafe, or at least unwise, to keep company with 
persons, however clever and brillianti wnose moral and 
religious opinions were inimical to the natural law of 
mercy and loving -kindness^ and to the religion revealed 
by heaven. He returned the civilities of the First Consul 
with stately courtesy, refused to be mtroduced to him, 
and left France with a confirmed opinion, that the phy- 
siognomy of Buonaparte corresponded With that of 
Augustus, and that ere long he would openly play Uie 
part of a tyrant. 

At this time, Flaxman, though a professing member 
of the Establisdied Church, had long listened to the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, and was be«)me all but a pro- 
selyte. He did not, however, openly associate with this 
sect; though it was evident that he coloured his conver- 
sation and way of life, to a certain extent, with the 
mysticism of wis visionary. Flaxman was, in religion, 
certainly of a devout and quiet imagination: but still 
his domestic character was gay, cheerful, and companion- 
able. In the next paper we will describe the latter 
scenes of the sculptor's life. . 



h" may be s^d that thei« is a cohAeadon between clean- 
liness and mond ffeeUfig. Pferhaps it may be going too far 
to say, that those who habitually disregard cleanliness, 
and prefer to be dirty, have no moral perception ; but it 
it mey be truly said^ thai those who are morally sensitive, 
are the more ao from respecting this virtue. Jhere is a 
close affinifar between TOiml^^Y^i^ and physical ae- 
gradation.^. ^ ^^^^ 
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TBB CHKM QDKKN, ▲• DKtIONRO MX PLAXM4N 

Th« QuaeiM,ezulti]ig, naar their oonaorts stand; 
Eaob bean a deadly fidchion in her hand: 
Now hen, now there, thej bound with fliHoitt prid«. 
And thin the tremblhig ranks from side to side; 
Swift as Camilla flaring o'er the main, 
Or lightly slrimming o'er the dewj plain: 
Fiaroe as ther seem, some bold plebeian i^Mar 
May pierce ttieir ahield, or stop their ihll career. 

Si* W. Jonss. 

Wx have already spoken of the appearance of a regular 
treatige on chess,' hy Jacobus de Cesolis, about the year 
1200. This Cesolis, (whose name, we may observe, is 
spelt in upwards of twenty different ways,) is said to 
have been a native of the villagfe of Cessoles, near the 
frontiers of Picardy and Champagne. His manuscript 
was translated into German verse by Conrad Ammen- 
husen^ a monk of Stettin, in 1337. After the invention 
of printing, the work of Cesolis went through many 
editions and translations. Editions in Latin, German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, and English, appeared within a 
short period of each other. The English translation, by 
William Caxton, printed in 1474, is a small folio of 144 
pages, dedicated "to the right noble, right excellent, and 
vertuous Prince George, Due of Clarence, Erie of War- 
wyk and of Salysburye, grete Chamberlavn of Englonde, 
and leutenant of Irelond, oldest bro'der of Kynge 
Edward (IV.)" It begins thus : — « I have put me inde- 
vour to translate a lityll book, late comen in to myn 
handes, out of frensh in to englishe, in which I find 
thauctorites, dictees, and stories of auncient doctours, 
philosbphes, poetes, and of other wyse men which been 
recounted, and applied unto chesse." 

This translation of Caxton's is the more interesting 
on account of its being the second book ever printed in 
England, and the first in which metal types were em- 
ployed. The forms and names of the chess-pieces, as 
given by Cesolis, are as follows : — The king sits on his 
throne, with a crown on his head, a sceptre in his right 
hand, and a globe in his left. The queen on a chair, 
with a mantle of ermine. The alfin, or bishop, is re- 
presented as a lawyer, seated, with a book outspread on 
his knees; and the ^stinction is drawn that he on the 
white square is for civil, and he on the black square for 



criminal cases. The kn^hti Are on horseback, in full 
armour. The rooks, legates, or vicars, are men on 
horseback, quite unarmed. The description of the 
pawns is, however, the most remarkable, on account of 
the variety in their form, and in the offices assigned to 
them. Ine king's pawn has a pair of scales in lus right 
hand, in his left a measuring wand, and a purse hangmg 
at his waist-band. The queen's pawn is a man seated 
iu an arm-chair, with a b(x>k in one hand, a vial in the 
other, and various surgical instruments stuck in his 
girdle. This personage represents a physician, who, to 
be perfect, ought, according to our author, to be a gram- 
marian, logician, rhetorician, astrologer, arithmetician, 
geometrician, and musician. The king's bishop's pawn 
is a man with a pair of shears in one hand, a knue in the 
other, an inkhom at his button-hole, and a pen behind 
his ear. The queen's bishop's pawn is a man standing 
at his own door, with a glass of wine in one hand> a loaf 
in the other, and a bunch of keys at his girdle. The 
king's knight's pawn is a smith, with hammer and 
trowel. The queen's knight's pawn carries keys, and 
compasses, and an open purse. The king's rook's pawn 
is a husbandman, with bill-hook in hand, and a pruning 
knife at his girdle. The queen's rook's pawn, with 
dishevelled hair, and in rags, displays four dice in one 
band, and a crust of bread in the other, a bag being tos- 

rded from his shoulder. All these pawns are defined 
Caxton to represent the following description of per- 
sons : — 

Labourers, and tilingo of the erthe. 

Smythes, and other werkes^n yron and metala* 

Drapers, and makers of cloth and notaries. 

liaichaunts and chaungers. 

Phisicyens and cirurgiens, and apotecaries. 

Tavemers and hostelers. 

Grardes of the cities and tollers and customers. 

Ribaulds, players at dyse, and the messagers. 

The second edition of The Game and Playe qf tke 
ChessCf (such was the title of Caxton 's book,) appeared 
in 1490. It is decorated with seventeen prints, and has 
a curious preface, which, with the concluding paragraph 
of the work, also written by Caxton, we now lay ^fore 
our readers. 

The holy' appostle and doctour of the ^le, Saynt Pooler 
say th in his epystle, AUe that is wryten is w^rten imto oor 
doctiyne, ana for our servying. Wherfbre manv noble 
clerkes have endevovred them to wryte and compvle many 
notable werkys and historyes to the ende that it myght 
come to the Imowledge and understondying of suche as ben 
ygnoraunt of which the nombre is infenyte, and accordying 
to the same saith Salamon that the nombie of foles is in- 
fenyte, and emong alle other good werkys it is a werke of 
ryght special recomendacion to enforme, and to late und- 
stonde wysedom and vertue unto them tliat be not lemyd, 
ne can not dysceme wysedom fro. folye. Thene emonge 
whom there was an excellent doctour of dyvynyte in tne 
royaume of fraunce of the ordre of thospy tal of saynt iohni 
of iherusalem whiche entended the same and hath made a 
book of chesse moralysed, which at such time as i was resi- 
dent in Brudgys in the counte of flaunders cam into my 
handes, which whan i had redde and overseen, me semed 
fill necessarye for to be had in englische, and in eschewing 
of ydlenes. And to thende that some which have iKVt 
seen it ne understonde frenssh ne latyn, i delybered in my- 
self to translate it into our maternal tonge, and when i had 
achey ved the said tranalacion i did doo sett in empiynte a 
certyn nombre of them, which anone were despesshed and 
solde. Wherfore by canse this said boke is ful of holaom 
wysedom and lequysyte unto every estate and d^^ee, i have 
purposed to empiynte it shewing therfore the figures of sucli 
persones as longen to the playe, in whom al estates and de- 
grees ben comprysed, besechen al them that Uus litel werke 
shall see, here, or rede, to have me for excused for the rade 
and sym^le makyng and reducyng into our englisshey and 
whereas is defaute to conecte and amende and in so doyn^ 
they shall deserve meiyte and thanke, and i shall pray Ibr 
them, that god of his nrete mercy shal rewaide them in Hia 
everlastyng blisse in heven, to the whiche he biynge ua^ 
that wyth ius predonshlood itemed ns Amen* 
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The closingr paragraph ii ad fblloWs:—* 

And a man that Ivveth in this worlde without vertues 
Itveth not as a man, but as a beste. Thenne let euery man 
of what condycion he h6 that redyth, or herith this litel 
book redde, take thereby ensample to amende hym. 

The work of Cesolis, though it went through so many 
editions and translations, gave no r^les for the playing 
of the game. This deficiency was soon after supplied in 
the treatises of Vicent and of Lucena, (both ascribed to 
the year 1495») but more completely by that of Damiano, 
a Portuguese, in 1512. The latter work was originally 
written in Spanish and Italian, and consists chiefly of 
the openings of the game known as the Giuoco Piano, 
The " Ends of Games" and " Problems" difficult of solu- 
tion, which conclude his volume, are many of them taken 
from the work of Lucena. His small book is, however, 
deficient in the principal openings, and expatiates chiefly 
on games where advantt^ is given. The work of 
Damiano was reprinted under the direction of D. Antonio 
Porto, who unjustly prefixed his own name as the au- 
thor, although he had not made the slightest addition to 
the volume, or alteration of it In 1527 Mark Jerome 
Vida, of Cremona, bishop of Alba, published a Latin 
poem on chess, called Scacchia Ludus; which has gone 
through mauy editions in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Cnglish. Pope notices this author in his Essay on 
CTiticistn:"-' 

Immortal Vida, on whose honom^d brow, 
The poet's bays, and critic's ivy grow. 

And Warton, in his Essajf on Pope^ speaks of Vida's poem 
in the following terms:^ — ^^ It was a happy choice to write 
a poem on chess ; nor is the execution less happy. The 
various stratagems and manifold intricacies of this in- 
genious game, so difficult to be described in Latin, are 
here expressed with the greatest perspicuity and elegance, 
so that, perhaps, the game mignt be learned from this 
description." That this poem was valued and admired 
by contemporary authors is plain from the language of 
Pasquier, who wrote in 1560, and thus speaks : — ^*' Jerom 
Vida represented this fine game of chess in the form of 
^ battle, and his Latin verses are in the true spirit of 
Virgil." Specimens of the various English versification 
of this work are given by Twiss, but they do not appear 
to us sufficiently interesting for insertion here. 

In 1561 app^ured, in Spanish, the '* Book of the liberal 
Invention and Art of the Game of Chess, bv Ruy Lopez 
de Sigura, clerk, inhabitant of the town of Cafra. Di- 
rected to the illustrious lord, Don Garcia de Toledo." 
This work is said to have added little to the knowledge 
of chess ; and the author, while censuring Damiano, and 
speaking contemptuouslv likewise of all the Italian 
players, was himself guilty of many errors, which were 
still further increased by his translator and printer. A 
few years after the publication of this book, the vanity 
of the author met with a severe check in the defeat he 
suffered in the presence of Philip II., king of Spain, as 
the following anecdote will show: — A young man of 
Cutri, in Calabria, named Leonardo, went to Rome, 
during the pontificate of Gregory XIU., to study the 
law; but gave his attention much more to the study 
of chess, in which game he became so skilful, that though 
very young, and therefore called J7 PutHno, the boy, 
he soon conquered all the best players. Ruy Lopez, wlio 
was an ecclesiastic, and at that time considered the first 
chess-player in Europe, came to Rome at this time, to 
solicit the pope for a benefice which had then become 
vacant at the court of Philip II. of Spain. Having heard 
of the young Leonard's fsune, he soughtiiis acquaintance, 
and conquered him two following days; which vexed 
Leonardo so much that he immediately went to Naples, 
and devoted himself to the study and practice of chess 
for the space of two years. Returning from thence to 
his native place, he learned that his brother had been 
taken by corsairs, and chained to the oar* Leonardo set 



out to ransom him, and agreed with the reis or captain 
of the galley on the price of his dismissal, which was 
to be two hundred crowns. Finding that the captain 
understood chess, Leonardo engaged him in play, and 
succeeded in winning from him the price agreed on for 
his brother's ransom, and two hundred crowns besides. 
With this he returned to Naples ; from thence he sailed 
to Genoa, Marseilles, and Barcelona, playing with and 
conquering all he met ; and then travelled to Madrid, 
where he soon revenged himself on his old antagonist, 
Ruy Lopez, by beating him at chess in the presence of 
the king. On this occasion Philip presented Leonardo 
with a thousand crowns, besides jewels, furs, &c. The 
victor then went to Lisbon, whete success and honours 
likewise attended him, and where he received the title of 
knight-errant. On revisiting Calabria, at a subsequent 
period, he was poisoned by some envious person in the 
palace of Prince Bisignano, and died in the forty-sixth 
year of his age. Such are some of the particulars of the 
life of Leonardo of Cutri, as given in the work // 
PuttinOf published by Salvio, of Naples, of whose 
reputation as a master of chess we shall speak in due 
order. 



Churches in London. — ^Place yourself on the summit of 
that magnificent church which crowns our imperial city ; 
from thence, survey the prospect unfolded to your ken. 
Immediately below you are thickly spread the monuments 
of former munificence and piety, — ^Uiose numerous churches 
reared by kings, and nobles, and merchants, and religious 
bodies. Direct your view a little further, and, gradually, 
thesey the most interesting features of the landbcape, are 
foimd to disappear, until, at length, it is only liere and there 
that some solitary tower or steeple breaks the monotonous 
expanbe of house-tops, showing us that God is not utterly 
forgotten,— Uiat some few amon^ his creatures still possess 
the privilege of worshipping their great Creator. 

So situated, while awoe all seems fair and bright, and 
helow all is gilded by the sunshine, I behold, on the verge 
of tibe horizon, a dark belt of angry clouds, slowly but 
surely '' gathering blackness," fi-om whence, ere long, there 
will burst forth the tempest and the storm, — *' hail-stones 
and coals of fire." — Bishop Blomfibld. 



Vaccination. — ^Most people now have their children vacci- 
nated; but all are not aware that care and attention are re- 
quired in order that it should really be a preventive irom 
that dreadfiil disorder, the small-pox. If a gentleman's 
child is vaccinated, great care id taken to preserve the arms 
from being rubbedy or in any way disturbed afterwards. It 
is seen again by the doctor on the very day he desires to see 
it: if only oneplace^ of the several places where it is vacci- 
nated, taiesy that place is not touched or opened, but left to 
dry away ; and if, after all, the doctor is not satisfied that it 
has takeny after a time the child is vaccinated again. Great 
attention is also paid in all cases by the doctors, that the 
matter should be in a fit state, and taken at the proper time. 
It is a general complaint, however, that the lower classes 
will not pay attention to the most ironortant part of the 
business, — letting the doctor see the child a^ain on tlie very 
day he fixes, and taking care to prevent the arm being 
touched or rubbed in any way. " It has been vaccinated,** 
and they think it safe ; do not keep away from small-pox 
(which even afier inoculation should be avoided, if possible, 
as many have had it again); and are astonished that it is 
taken, and that vaccination has " failed," which, with carSy 
It very seldom does; and even if people do take the small- 
pox, they have it, after vaccination, very slightly. At first, 
thirty or forty years ago, it was not so well understood, and 
perhaps some mistakes were made which are now corrected. 
One place only was vaccinated, and that place opened. 
Perhaps, in such cases, it would be safer to vaccinate again. 
Doctors can tell by the marks, if vaccination took or not. 
If parents who did not take their children to the doctor as 
defied, a second time, would now have the marks examined 
very carefully, it mifi;ht save their children from risk, as, if 
necessary, they could be vaccinated again. 

CFiom Useful Hints^ Second Seriei; poblithed hj ^ 
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THB LAKrD8(SAf»fe8^<KOLttR AHD lyTDIAN. 

t {itOod tipoti ali fin^lsh hill. 

And saw the faf mesuodeHtig rillj 

A Vein tff liquid Hirer, tun 

Spftrkling in thfe summer sun ; 

While adown that green hiU*s side. 

And albng the valley wide, .4.1 

Sheep, like small clouds touched witn lights 

Dr like little breakers bright 

Sprinkled oVr a smiling sea^ 

JBeemed to float at liberty. 

Scattered all around were seen 
White cots on the meadows green. 
Open to the sky and breeze, 
Or peering through the sheltering treei;, 
On rustic gateways, looaely sirung^ 
Laughing children idly hunff i 
Ofi their glad shouts, shrill and deai) 
Came upon the startled ear, 
Blended with the tremulous bleat 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweety 
Of birds that take us by surprise, 
And mock the quickly-searehing eytt. 

Nearer sat a bright-haired boy, 
Whistling with a thoughtless joy ; 
A shepherd's crook was itt hi! hand. 
Emblem of a mild command ; 
And upon his rounded cheek 
"Were hues that ripened apples itrftflK* 
Disease, nor pain, nor sorrowing, 
Touched tliat small Arcadian king. 
His sinless subjects wandered fre e 
Confusion without anarchy, 
fi^pier he upon his throne, 
The breezy hill— though all alone — 
Than the grandest monarchs proud, 
Who mistrust the kneeling crowd i 
For he ne'er trembles for his fate^ 
Mor groans beneath the cares of states 

On a gently rising ground. 
The lovely valley's flMlhest bound. 
Bordered by an andent wood, 
The cots in thicker clusters stood | 
And a ohureh uprose between, 
Hallowing ^e peaceful fscene. 
Distance o'er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue. 
While the sunlit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire I 

I have crossed the ocean-wave 
Haply for a foreign grave — 
Haply never more tolook 
On a British hUl or brooks 
Haply never more to hear 
bounds unto my childhood dear {— 
Yet if sometimes on my soul. 
Bitter thoughts beyond control 
Throw a shade more dark than nighty 
Boon upon the mental sight 
Flashes forth a pleasant ray. 
Brighter, holier, thau the day; 
And unto tliat happy mood 
All seems beautiful and good. 

Though from home and friends we part^ 
Nature and the human heart 
Btill may soothe the wanderer's care^ 
And fait GK)d is everywhere I 

Seated on a bank of green, 
Gazing on an Indian scene, 
I have dreams the mind to cheet*. 
And a feast for eye and ear. 
At my feet a river flows. 
And its broad face richly glowi 
With the glory of the sun, 
Whose proud race is nearly run. 
Ne'er before did sea or stream 
•Kindle thus beneath his beam. 
Ne'er did miser's eye behold 
Such a glittering mass of gold ! 
'Gainst the gorgeous radiance floit 
Darkly, many a sloop and boai^ 



While ia each l^e flgnres Moi 
Like the shadows of a dream ; 
Swift, yet passively, Uiey glide 
As sliders on a frozen tide. 

Smks the sun— the sudden nigkt 
Falls, yet still the scene is br^t. 
Now tiae fite-fly^ living spaf k 
Glances through the fbliage dark, 
And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamp! with ra^dy gleam 
On the small wave* float and qniref, 
As if upon the fiaveured riveTi 
And to mark the sacred hour, 
Stars had fallen in a shower. 
t>'or many a mile is either shore 
Illumined with a eouniless stors 
Of lustres ranged th glittering rbws ; 
£ach a golden column throws^ 
To light the dim d^tba of the tid«t 
And the moon in all her pride, 
Though beauteously her regions glow» 
y iowB a scene as fiiur below *. 

Never yet faa^ waking visioa 
Wrought a piotore more Elysaaa $ 
Never gifted poet seen 
Aught more, radiant and serene I 
Though upon my native shore 
Mid the hallowMl haunts of vor« 
There are scenes that could impart 
Dearer pleasure to my heart. 
Scenes that in the soft light gleam 
Of each unforgotten dr«am. 
Yet the soul were dull and cold. 
That its tribute oould withhold 
When enchantment's magic wand 
Waves o'er this romantic land I 
• TUS dSMripdoD fass f«fi»«iio8 to the night of •one 
tRxcaASDBON'ft Ltletarp Lnm.} 



Wft Guinot cotnprehend the wonders ot creaHon, much less 
iliose of the resurrtttim. For our heHrf in the poesibiUtj 
of Uiis stupendous mvMery, we trust to return; fbr tha dr- 
taints of t«, to rmelation; fbt the petf[fnMnee qf it io 
Omnipotence I —Davbkhby, 

tJNJusTiFiABtEirass OF ttavfiKoK. — Let evety one beware 
how he indulges the idea of returning evil for eviL In 
such deplorabk contests, it is always he irho eomes off, is 
he may think, the conqaetw, that is the moat really to bt 
pitled.-^-ST. GasooRT. 

If the very great, the ehofmcns {x^wef of the Deity is 
sometimes urged, mnn a comparison with the feebleness and 
littleness of man ; if his insignifksanee in the inappreciable 
extent of creation is pointeaont ; It is still, for the pnipose 
of comparison, not with a design to debase him. Han him- 
self is a great eflbrt of powef ; the more eztmordinaiy that 
Power which could perform so inuch more. The nations 
of the world are as dust in the balance : but the poet in- 
tended to magnify God, to whom even nations couid be as 
that dust which id iinfelt. Yet, nevertheless. He is ^•mindful" 
of man. This is to understand onr just relations to Him. 
The lesson Which natural history conveys, from the extent 
and the population of the unbounded universe, is not a 
lesson of despair. The same atgament which had depreased 
ns, serves to elevate us again when it is jnstly eonttannlated. 
When man looks above at the boundless heaven of oros and 
their incomputable inhabitants, he shrinks before the 
thought; wnen he inspects the myriads, of incalctklable 
smalfness, and utter ^pareht insignificance, beneath, he 
rises again, secure that lie, who thinks for them, as He 
erected them, thinks aim for him, thinks and eares for all. 
But I hare fhllen^ unawares, into the argument used by the 
highest authority which we have known on earth. That Ha 
appealed to natural hiatory la a warranty fopr the choice here 
made } that Hn aigumenta were tnose of natural religion. 
ought to prove that He thought this study worthy of man, 
when He thought it not beneath Himself. — MACCtLtocfi. 

Aristipptts very properiy replied to a inan who boasted of 
his reading, — *^ It is not those who eat the most who are 
hale and healthy, but those who can best dkeat.^-^Mixi- 
umxa'a Sf^>enmde. Digitized by LnOOg IC 
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A BRIE9 inWefiY OF QL0VE8, 

Anpisnt a^O Mop«rk, 

Whin we draw upon oar hands the comfortable and 
naeful articles termed Glovbs, we are apt to think them 
an invention of mooftm luxury or convenience, and 
9e^4 tQ !>• reminde4 that they wer^ myich in use in very 
tarly timei. We in^n4i therefore, to consider this sub- 
j#o( wiA reference both to the ancient ^d to tbe xpodem 
condUtiiMi of tim world. 

Aa tho Old Tattament ia oi^ of ^e ino«t ancio^t 
books BOW axisttng, we naturally look first to it, for 
acme allusions |o the subject under consideration. In the 
book of Ruth (ch. iv., v. 7,^ the custom is nqticed of a man 
taking off bis «Aof, and giving it to his neighbour, as a 
pledge for redeeming or exchanging any tning. The 
ev«ats of the book of Huth belong to the year 1245 B.C., 
and the word in this text usually tiaadated $kQtt W tlie 
Chaldee paraphrast is in this place rendered glovg* A like 
supposi^on is offered with regard to the passage at Psalm 
eviit. 9, where the royal prophet declares he will ea^t 
bia mham over Edpm* The expression occurs likewise at 
Psalm Lx. 8| and both these religious hymns were com- 
posed about the year 1040 9.c. Cusaubon is of opinion 
that g^lovM were worn by the Chaldeans, ^om the word 
used in the book of Ruth being explained ip the Talmud 
Lexicon by the elothing of ih0 hmnd. 

Xenophon tells us tmit the ancient Persians us^d 
gloves: whei) describing their mannerS| he cites this as 
a proof c^ their effeminacy, Homer describes Laertes, 
the ftther of Ulyssess ai| working in )^is garden with 

goyea on hia hwids, to seoure them A*om the thorns. 
ow Homer lived about 900, and Xenophon about 400 
years bx. 

Varro, who liv^4 in the time of Cicero, tells us of 
their long-standing use ampng the Romans* He vfrpte 
a book on "Rurw Business,' wherein be tells us that 
olives gathered with the naked hand aro preferable to 
those gathered with gloves. AthensHS speaks of ^ cele- 
brated glutton, who always came to tMe with gloves on 
hia hands, that he might be able to handle and eat the 
meat while hot, and devour more than the rest of the 
comply, 

Thus fqr ^t wquld seep^ that gloY^I were npt so much 
an ordinary cpyefing, ^ a pro^ction i^ed for sp^pi^c 
purposes: the use of tbom amo^g ^^. ^^c\e^i^ w#s 
therefore not so oqmmon aa among the modems. In a 
hot climate the wearing of gloves implies a considerable 
degree of effieminacy, so that the early use of gloves can 
be more clearly traced among northern nations, ^hfu 
the primitive suppHcity of PoiPP ??a4 passed away, Jtlje 
pliiloaopbers were fom^ to ^i] ^t the ^vailipg U^9 P^ 
gloves. Pliny the younger informs hs, ix^ his accoHi^ti of 
his unole-s journey to Vesuvius, that his secretary sHt by 
him, ready to write down anything remarkable that 
occurred; and that he had ploveS on his hands, that the 
coldness of the weather might not impede his business. 

It is curious to find that Musonius, a philosopher who 
lived at the close of the first century of Christianity, 
amopg other invectiyoQ ' dg^ns^ the corruption of the 
IgOi Uj^i — "It ^9 shameful that p^rson^ in perfect 
kfialtb abould clothe their h^nd^ and feet with 9Qft a^d 
hairy coverings.^' 

llie use of these artieles kept on progressing, until» at 
the Wginning of the ninth century after Christ, the 
church began to lay down regulations for this part of 
dress* At the Council of Ajr it was ordained that the 
monia should wear gloves made of she$^p-skin. SJurius 
tells us a Romish legend respecting St. Gudula, the 
patroness of Brussels, tliat, a9 she was praying in a 
church, without her shoes, Xhp prieit compassionately 
put his gloves under her feetj but she threw them away, 
and they miraculously hung ip the air for the space of 

an hoiKt^wbotbir vn ms^m^iA (q t^ii ^mi ^^ ^^^ 

priest does not appear. 



GOeisa hais himm mmA m Mftiili ppaa| «e4 w\m» 
eeta s i o ni , aa in the oeremoay of investitures, in boytow- 
ing lands, or in conferring dignities. Giving po^n^fion 
by delivering a glove has prevailed in seve^ par^ of 
Christendom in later ages. Bishops have been instituted 
to their 9ees by means of the glove; ai^d it was thought 
so necessary a part of the episcopal habit, that W0e9 
some abbote in France presumed te wear gleveii the 
Council of Poitiers interposed, and forbad themi «s 
peculiar to the bishop alone. 

The custom of blessing gloves at the coronation if 
the kingfs of Franoe is a remnant of the Eastern practice 
of investiture by a glove. The influence of this notion 
is exhibited in the case of the unfortunate Conradin, 
who was deprived of his crown and life by the usurper 
Mainfroy. When he had mounted the scaffold the in- 
jured prince lamented his hard fate, asserted his right to 
the crown, and, as a token of investiture, threw his glove 
among the crowd, intreating it might be conveyed to 
some of his relations, who would avenge his deaUl* It 
was taken up by a knight, and carried to Peter, king of 
Arragon, who, in virtue of this glove, was afterwards 
crowned at Palermo, in Sicilv- 

To deprive a person of his gloves was a madi of 
divesting or depriving him of his, office. When the Earl 
of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward the Second, wa9 im- 
peached of holding a correspondence with the Soots, and 
was condemned to die as a traitor, his spurs were eut off 
with a hatchet, and his glow* and shoes were taken off. 

In former ages the throwing down of a glove consti- 
tuted a challenge, which he accepted who took it up. 
Such sort of single combat was meant as a trial of inno- 
cence, fmd was' likewise oftei^ pr^tised for deciding 
rights and property. This custom was continued down 
to the reign of Elisabeth. A dispute ponceming some 
lands in the county of Kent was appointed to be settled 
b^ duel in Tothill-fields, in the year 1571. The plain- 
tiffs had appeared in court, and demanded sin^e coinbat. 
Oqe Qf th^m threw down his glove, which the other 
party immediately taking up, carried off pn the point 
of his sword, and the* day of fighting was appointed: 
but this affair was adjusted by the judicious interference 
of the qu^en. 

In Germany, pn receiving an affront, to send a glove 
to th^ offending party is a chan^nge to a duel ; and this 
metl^pd of 4arih|r a person to fiffht, has been in use even 
in this fountfy, wliere local ciroumstances made feuds 
and i^imosities common; as- the following natation will 
show. 

i3erpar4 OilpiQ was a ihithAil ecclesiastic of tl^e six- 
teenth century, whose spiritual work was carried on 
among the northern borderers. On a certein Sunday 
going to prf aph in those parts wherein deadly feuds pre- 
vailed, he observed § glove, hanging up on high in |be 
church, He deipanded of the sexten what it meant, 
an4 w^y U ^unff there. The sexton answered that it 
was a glove whicn one of tne parishioners had hung np 
there as a challenge to his enemy; signifying tjiereby, 
that he was ready to ^nter into combat hand to hand, 
with him, 9r apy one else, who should dare to take the 

f]ove down.' Mr. Qilpin requested the sexten to take it 
own. " Not f, sir," replied he, <♦ I dare do no such 
thing." Then Mr. Gilpin, calling for a long steil^ took 
down the glove himself, and put it in his bosom. By 
and l)y, when the people came to church, and Mr. 
Gilpin in due time went up into the pulpit, he in his 
sermon 
and esp 
challenges 

said he, "that there is one amongst you, who even in 
this sacred place, hath hanged up a glove to this pur- 
pose, and threatencth to enter into combat with whoso- 
ever shall tal^e it do\ni. Behold, I have taken it down 
ipyself/' Tl^en, plucking out the glove» he showed it 
openly> ^sAy fiiVeigEing agabst sul^ praeliees in any 
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tnan that professed himself a Christian, endeayoured to 
persuade them to the- practice of mutual love and 
charity. 

At the coronation of George FV., in 1821, the cere- 
mony was performed, prohahly for the last time, of chal- 
lengmg hj a gloye any one to dispute the right of the 
soyereign to the crown. His majesty's champion entered 
Westminster-hall completely armed and mounted, and 
threw down his gloye. 

Gloyes were also particularly used for carrying the 
hawk, which princes, and other great men, formerly took 
much pleasure in doing; so that some of them haye 
chosen to be represented in this attitude! 

Judges were formerly forbidden to wear gloyes on the 
bench ; but both they and the rest of the court receive 
gloyes from the sheriffs, wheneyer the session or assize 
concludes without any one receiying sentence of death : 
this is a custom of great antiquity. 

It appears likewise to haye been a custom not to enter 
the stables of princes, or other great men, without pull- 
ing off the gloves, under the penalty of forfeiting them, 
or of redeeming them by a fee to the servants. This 
custom is likewise observed in some places at the death 
of the stag ; in which case, if the gloves are not taken 
off, they are redeemed by money given to the keepers 
and huntsmen. The King of France always pulled off 
one of his gloves on this occasion ; but the reason for 
this custom seems to be lost 

Gloves are usually presented at weddings and funerals. 
By the term giowe-money is meant money given to ser- 
vants to buy gloves: this was done because - they were 
more expensive formerly than they are now. Gloves 
were also, a customary new-years gift. When Sir 
Thomas More, as lord chancellor, decreed in favour of 
Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel, she, on the follow- 
ing New Year's day, in token of her gratitude, presented 
him with a pair of gloves containing forty angels. ** It 
would be against good manners," said the chancellor, 
^'to forsake a gentiewoman's New Year's gift, and I 
accept the gloves; their Uning you will be pleased other- 
wise to bei£ow." 

A person in company, who first sees the new moon, and 
thereupon salutes his fair companion, has a claim upon 
her for a pair of new gloves. This custom is peculiar 
to some cf the northern parts of England. 

It appears that gloves did not form part of the female 
dress, until after the Refomation. In the time of Queen 
Anne they were richly worked and embroidered. 

Some of the oldest gloves extant exist in the Denny 
funily. At the sale of the Earl of Arran's goods, April 
6, ] 759, the gloves given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony 
Denny were sold for 38/. 17^.; those given by James 1. 
to his son Edward Denny, for 22/. A$. ; the mittens given 
by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny's lady, 25/. 4#.; 
aU which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny of Ire- 
land, who' was descended in a direct line from the gpreat 
Sir Anthony Denny, one of the executors of the will of 
Henry VIII. 

The principal leather glove manu&ctures in England 
are at Worcester, Woodstock, Yeovil, Leominster, Lud- 
low, and London. The number made in the town and 
neighbouriiood of Worcester annually, has been estimated 
at more than six millions of pairs. At Yeovil about 
two thirds of that quantity are supposed to be produced, 
and the number of persons, including men, women, and 
children, engaged in the manufactures at these places, is 
said to be r^giuarly increasing. Of late years, cotton or 
Berlin gloves have been much in use; and foreign 
leather gloves, principally of French manufacture, have 
been imported, the du^ on the latter of which has 
amounted to 30,000/. per annum. Owing, however, to 
the increased use of gloves, the English trade at home 
b said to have experienced some increase. Silk gloves 
are chiefly made in the town of Derby : this department 
of the manufacture is connected with that of silk stock- 



ings. A simple and ingenious apparatus is used for 
performing the process of glove-sewing, with accuracy 
and dispatch, when the respective pieces have been cut 
out. 



POISONOUS FLIES. 



Nbar this place f CasUe of Grolnbaes) we found a range of 
caverns^ famous tor producing the poisonous fly, too weQ 
known in Servia and Hungary, under the name o/^the Gola- 
baeser fly. These singular and venomous insects, somewhat 
resembling musquito^ generally make their appeanno% 
during the first great heat of summer, in sudi numbers as 
to seem like vast volumes of smoke ; their attacks axe al- 
ways directed against every description of ouadniped, and 
so potent is the poison the^ communicate, tnat even an ox 
is unable to withstand its influence, for he always expires 
in less than two hours. This results, not so much from the 
virulence of the poison, as that eveiy vulnerable part is 
simultaneously covered with these most destructive insects: 
when the wretched animals, frenzied with pain, rush wild 
through the fields, till death puts a period to their soflfer- 
ings, or they accelerate dissolution by plunging headlong 
into the rivers. 

The shepherds of these countries, taught by experience 
the time of their ^proach, anoint ever^ part of their flocks 
and herds, unprotected by nature, witn a stroiur decoc- 
tion of wormwood, to which, it appears, these flies have 
a great antipathy. In addition to this, the ie^epherds 
keep immense fires constanUy blazing, around which the 
|>oor animals, aware of their danger, tremblingly and pa- 
tientiy congi^egste. Kind Nature has, however, merci- 
friUy ordained that their exbtence shall be most ephemeral, 
for the slightest variation in the weather is sufficient to 
destroy the whole' swarm ; hence they seldom live bejond 
a few days: indeed their very production seems to depend 
upon the state of the weatner: for, in those summeis 
when the thermometer continues low, they never make 
their appearance except in diminished numbers; .whereas, 
when great heat and drought prevail during the whole of 
that season, they have been known to swarm two, or even 
three times, although even then their existence is always 
extremely brief. 

Their ravages are principally confined to the suxrounding 
countries of Snriaand the Hungarian Banate ; but on some 
occasions they have hewk known to extend their flight as 
far as the neighbourhood of Presbui^, when their attacks 
were fiital to numbers of cattle. The peasants for this, as 
for every other phenomenon, have resorted to a miracle for 
explanation* ana tell us, that in these caverns the renowiMid 
champion, St. Geoige, kiUed the dragon, whose decomposed 
remams have continued to generate these insects down to 
the present day. The probable supposition, however, is, 
that when the Danube rises, which it always does in the 
early part of summer, the caverns are flooded, and the water 
remaining in them becomes putrid, and produces, durinir 
the heat of summer, this noxious fly. The inhabitants en 
the countijr, many years since, dosed up the mouths of the 
caverns with stone walls, for the purpose of preventing 
tiieir egress ; but the expedient avtolea nothing, and the 
rushing of tiie waters agamst the sides of the rodu, in pro- 
eesB of time, destroyed the useless defence; so that it must 
be evident, either that the insects are not genemted here, or 
that the caverns have subterraneous communications witb 
some other outlets at present unknown. — Spencer's DratA 
in CireasHa* 

If there be any one who fiiithfully examines the book of 
Nature, and the book of Bevelation, to ascertain the tmtli^ 
just as he would inquire into the reasons and probabilities 
on which he must found the expectation of any temporal 
benefit; i^ after having done thi& he find no assurance, and 
still doubt, let him ask himself the question : Altlioug;1& 
these things are not proved to my mind, is it proved to ine 
that these thinps cannot be so? If they may be so, hovr 
eamesUy does it concern me to live as though they wen 
most clearly demonstrated. — S. 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKISH PROVINCES. 




PUBLIC PROICBNADE AT JASST. 



MOLDAVIA AND THE MOLDAVIANS. 

Moldavia is the most northern province in Turkey. 
It is bounded on the east by Bessarabia, a province which 
formed part of Turkey until 1812, when it was ceded to 
Russia ; on the south by Wallachia; and on the west and 
north by provinces of the Austrian empire; — the pro- 
vince forming a compact territory about 200 miles in 
length, and 120 in -breadth. 

Moldavia formed part of the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire, and suffered greatly from the incursions of the 
rude hordes which infested Europe in the middle ages. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, the province 
was governed by Bogdau, a Slavonic chief ; and for some 
time afterwards, the military leader, or Voffvode, of Mol- 
davia, was generally independent of superior authority. 
At length, Uie Turks conquered Constantinople from the 
Greek emperors; and Moldavia, by a timely submission, 
was enabled to obtain favourable treatment from the 
conquerors. The sultan was to protect the province ; 
the inhabitants were to pay an annual tribute for this 
protection ; Turks were pronibited from interfering with 
the native inhabitants ; the Voy vodes were to be elected 
by the principal clergy and nobles, uncontrolled by the 
sultan; the Voyvode had power of life and death, peace 
and war, without consulting the sultan ; and no Molda- 
vian was compelled to leave his province, to enter into 
the sultan's service. 

The Voy vodes governed with the assistance of a 
c^ouncil, or divan, composed of twelve members appointed 
annually by him. The laws were firamed alter the Jus- 

voL. xvm 



tinian code ; and the Voyvode kept up an army of 6000 
men. The annual tribute paid to the sultan was not 
large ; but the inhabitants suffered from certain oppres- 
sive commercial regulations. Wheat, timber, cattle, and 
other articles, were exported to Constantinople, and sold 
at a fixed price, which was not above one fourth of the 
current market price. 

In this situation did Moldavia remain for twocenturies^ 
disturbed occasionally by the wars between Turkey and 
Poland. At leng^, the ambitious Czar of Russia di- 
rected his attention to this province ; and after several 
attempts, Russia succeeded, in 1774, in gaining the posi- 
tion of a kind of intercessor between the sultan and 
the Moldavians, by which certain advantages were given * 
to the latter. In 1792, fresh advantages were granted 
to the Moldavians by the sultan, at the instance of 
Russia. In 1812, the latter power succeeded in getting 
possession of that part of Moldavia called .Bessarabia, 
situated eastward of the river Pruth ; and at subsequent 
periods she has frequently interfered between the sultan 
and the Moldavians, to gain advantages for the latter, 
but whether with any ulterior object time will show. 
Certain it is, that by the Treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, 
Moldavia has been placed in a more independent position, 
with regard to the sultan, than it has 3ret occupied. The 
Voyvode, called also ffospodar, is elected by the inhabit- 
ants for life; the com, provisions, cattle, and timber, 
are exempted from the vexatious regulations formerly 
existing; and various other regulations have secured to 
the Moldavians a degree of liberty scarcely found in any 
other part of the Turkish empimced by vjOOQIC 
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The inbabitants of Moldavia amount to abput half a 
million, and consist of native Moldavians, JewSt Afme- 
nians, and gypsies. Mr. Wilkinson, who was British 
consul at Bukhorest before the improvements bad taken 
place in the government and condition of the province, 
represented th^ humbler classes as groiind down by op- 
pressive power, and as having acquired, through the 
effect of this oppression, a dispirited and dejected tone 
of mind : being accustoxned to a state of oppression, they 
had become unable to form hopes of a better condition, 
and had acquired a sort of stupor or apathy which ren- 
dered them, to a great degree, indifferent to the future. 

Hence, it may be inferred, says that gentleman, that they 
are a quiet and harmless people. Their mode of living is, in- 
deed, with r^;ard to the intercourse among themselves an 
uninterrupted calm. Although the male part are given to 
drinking, quarrels and fighting are almost unknown among 
.them ; and they are so much used to Mows and all kinds of 
ill-treatment from their superiors, that they approach with 
the greatest respect and submiwion any who bear upcn 
themselves the least external mark of superiority. 

There are grounds for hope that this sad picture may 
be relieved by the subsequent improvement in the rela- 
tions between the Turkish government and the Molda- 
vians. 

The reader is probably prepared to expect, that though 
Moldavia forms part of the Turkish dominions, the 
Moldavians are not Mohammedans They profess the 
religion of the Greek church, a Superstitious and corrupt 
form of Christianity, professed also by the Russians. 
Persons who have not received baptism by the rites of 
the church are not deemed Christians; and frequency of 
confession and communion, together with the punctual 
observance of a vast number of fast days during the 
year, are prescribed with seventy : the misguided people 
believe that an exact adherence to these rites is sumcient 
to expiate the heaviest crimes, particuUrlv ^fter th^ 
confessor's absolution, which is faid to be obtainable in 
most cases by means of a good fee. Preaching, and the 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, i^re almost wholly unat- 
tended to; and though we, as Christians, may feel a 
momentary pleasure on hearing that the Moldavians are 
not Mohammedans, vet there is but little cause for satis- 
&ction, when we reflect on the g^oss and mutilated form 
b which the doctrines of Christianitity are presented to 
the people. 

It is a natural result of those fbrms of religions 
teaching which do not anpeal to the heart, that supersti 
tion should prevail widely. The Moldavians firmly 
believe in all sorts of witchcraft, in apparitions of Uie 
dead, in ghosts, and in miracles performed by the images 
of saints. In illness, they plac^ an image near them; 
and when they recover, though it were through the aid 
ot the ablest physician, they attribute the recovery to 
the efficacy of the image alone. No prayers or thanks- 

S'ving are offered up either to the Deity or to ihe 
iviour; but the Virgin, and a large number of saints, 
are those whose names are invoked whenever spiritual 
assistance is required. 

The towns and sea-ports of Moldavia partake of that 
mixed and European character resulting from the inters 
course between merchants, dealers, &C.; but the villsms 
represent the real character of Moldavian life. Ibe 
p«isants' huts are all built nearly of the same size and 
•tyle.— The walls are of clay, and the roofs thatched 
with straw, neither of which is calculated to protect the 
inmates fVom the inclemency of bad weather. The 
ground floors are, however, occupied as long as the 
weather will permit; and in winter th6 inmates retire to 
cells under gpround, easily kept warm by means of a 
little fire made of dried dung and some branches of 
trees, which, at the same time, serves for cooking their 
scanty food. Each family, however numerous, sleeps in 
one cf these subterraneous habitations, the beds being 
formed of coarse woollen dmggets. 



The principal food of the peasantry consists of a kind 
of dougb called mamme^ KngUy made c^ the flour of In- 
dian wheat, sometimes mixed with milk. The seasoii d 
Lent is kept by tbem with rigorous severity^ and fbr the 
firat two or three days after its termination, they spar- 
ingly indulge themselves with a little meat; but many 
of them are too poor to obtain this indulgence, and con- 
tent themselves, in addition to their ordinary food, with 
9gg8 fried in butter. 

llieir dress bears some resemblance to that of the 
Dadans in the time of the Romans, and has probably 
suffered but little change for centuries. Their feet are 
covered with sandals made of goat skin. They wear a 
kind of loose pantaloon, which is fastened to the waist 
by a tight leather belt, and closes from the knee down- 
wards. The upper part of the dress is composed of a 
tight waistcoat, and a short jacket over it, of coarse 
cotton stuff; in winter they add a white sheep skin, which 
is hung over the shoulders in the manner of a hussar's 
pelisse. The hair is twisted round the back of the head, 
and covered with a cap, generally of sheep skin. The 
women are generally clothed from the neck to the ankles, 
in a long gown of light-coloured thick cotton, made tight 
at the waist, which they cover, on holiday occasions, with 
.a shorter dress, buttoned from the neck to the waist, and 
ornamented with one or two rows of beads. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, the poorer classes go barefooted, 
and use no covering for the head except a handkerchief. 

Almost every village has a small church or chapel 
belonging to it, and one or more priests who act as 
curates. The ecclesiastics of this order are chosen from 
amongst the ordinary peasants, from whom they are only 
distinguished in i^pnearanoe by a lopg beard. They lead 
the same sort of life, and follow the same avocations 
when not engaged in the ei^ercise qf their clerical func- 
tions; but they ^re exempted fwsa. the put>iic imposts, 
and pay nothing more than im annual tribute of fifteen 
piastres tq the metropolitan archbishop. Tbe generality 
of them can neither read nor write: they learn the for- 
mulas of the service by rot^; and if a book is seen in 
their chapels, it is more fpr ornament then use. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature in the structure 
of society m Moldavia is the vast number of gypsies 
residing there. Their bodily constitution is strong and 
they are so hardened from constant exposure to all the 
rigours of the weather, that they appear fit for any la- 
bour or fatiffue; but their natural aversion to a life ol 
industry is in general so great, that they prefer all the 
miseries of inmgence to we enjoyment dP comforts that 
are to be reaped by persevering exertion. 

Both men and women are rather finelv formed, but 
are exceedingly dirty in their habits and appearance. 
They acknowledge no particular religion, nor do ther 
think of following the precepts of an^, unless compelled^ 
nor \% there any form of matrimonial tie between tha 
sexes. 

The relation hi which they stand to the remainder of 
the inhabitants is a sort of mitigated slavery, the govern*' 
ment and the nobles claiming property in them. This 
slavery, however, so far as the government is concemed» 
is nothing more than a pledge not to leave thejprovinc^ 
and the payment of a small annual tribute. Tndr time 
they dispose of as they please, strolling about the coun- 
try, and pitching their tents near the towns and higb. 
roads, llieir chief occupation, in this vagrant life, coa« 
sists in making common iron tools, haslets, and olher 
cheap articles. But their industiy and gain are coninesl 
to wnat is absolutely necessary ror procuring thesn tke 
means of subsistence. They possess a natural feoilit^ 
and quickness m acouiring we knowledge of arts; loo 
number of persons, however, who devote themselves to 
any is small. Musical performance seems to be tkmt 
to which they give the prelbrences they frequeatlx 
attend the wme-houses and taverns, and aro womt^ammM 
called to the honaeeof dM BoUes, wh^ & concevt ia to 
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be giTen. When any public works are to be constmctedy 
the government gypsies who are acquainted with ma- 
sonry are called in to assist as labourers, receiyins^ food, 
but no wages, except that a small deduction is mwie from 
their annual tribute. 

Those gypsies who are deemed the property of the 
nobles are chiefly employed either as household serrants, 
or as vineyard labourers. As they are not considered 
as free servants, no wages are givexl to them; but the 
filthy and disorderly habits in which they indulge, greatly 
diminish the supposed adviintage of having servants it 
so economical a rate. Instruments of punishment are 
kept in the houses, by means of which the gypsies are 
corrected when in fault, which is very frequently ; — in 
fKt, slavery, in all its forms, brings retribution witil hy 
in some way or other. 

We have in the present paper confined otir atientioii 
principally to the humbler classes of Moldavians. lA 
another article, oH Waliachi& and the WallachiatiSi Wd 
shall give a brief lUscouni 6f the tipper classes of society 
in the two provinces, which are ctfntiguottSj aiid ierf 
much resemble each other. 



HAVB HOPS. 



Tax vernal wfaid that whispers o^er the MM 
FVom sminy dimes, and plays among the trees^ 
Saitfai with the gentle mnsio of its breeze. 

Have hope. 
The rose, that wept its withered flowers^ fiiH^ 
When rain and storm bad forced its funeftU, 
Bids its young bud say unto me and all, 

Have hope. 
The desert sands, so wildly, sternly bare. 
Where eje and heart shik *neath the torrid fjbbcef 
Hath yet a fountain oool to murmur ther^ 

Have hope. 

The tide that ebbhig leaves the native shor<\ 
And backward rolls as if for evermore, 
Saithy as it flows where it had flowed before^ 

Have hope. 
The night, when darkness is around the earth. 
And liktwre seems to feel the cheerless dearth, 
aath, with its starlight and the fair moon's birth^ 

Haveh<^>e. 
The dream, when gnardian angeb watch om* sleep. 
And cer the traiiqml soul fresh visions creepy 
Whispen^ in tender aoceatts, soft and deep^ 

Have hope. 

The merry mom, When m lis pmrple ear. 
It leaps the brightening heaven's eastern bar^ 
Waves oa its beaming banner floating fltr. 
Have hope I 

[R.H.P^ in the IHMn UiwoenU^ AfoyiurtfM.] 



Twia CmiD^ — A child is a man in a small letter, yet the 
best eopy of Adam before he tasted of the apple; and he is 
happy, whose small practice in the world can only write 
his character. He is Nature's fresh picture newly drawn 
in oil, which time and much handling dims and^de&ces. 
Hii» eoul is yet a white paper unscribbled with observations 
of the world, wherewitn at length it becomes a blurred 
note-book. He is purely happy, because he knows no evil, 
nor hath made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. 
He arrives not at the mischief of beinff wise, nor endures 
evils to come by foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, 
and, when the smart of the rod is past^ smiles en his beater. 
Nature and his parents alike dandle him, and entice him on 
with a bait of sugar to a draught of wormwood. He phi/s 
vet, like a young apprentice the first day, and is not come to 
Lis task of melancholy. All the Umguage he speaks yet is 
tears, and they serve him well enough to express his neces- 
sity. His hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loth 
to use so deceitfidl an organ ; and he is best company with 
it vrben he can prattle. We laugh at his foolish sports^ but 
Ins game is our earnest^ and his drums, rattles, and hobby- 
hosMs^ bi^ tbs emUems and mookiog of ami's buni|e». 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHft 
APRIL. 

Tbb stag, too. tfaigM from dM hnd, whm loM 
[He migad the bFanchiog monarch of tho * hf4 iit 
Bafim the tompcst driTet. At first, in tpood 
He. sprightly, puts hb fldth ; and, roaaed^ ftar. 
Gives all his swi/t aSrial soul to flight 
Ag;ui:- ■ -'w ''I.-. ,■■ I- '^x'ft, that way the mon 

Dec»pLJiMi H^iitt! tliti4if^ fleeUT lb(mlti« wiiitJa 

Jlfl bur^ct. thfl iLickuUi, ^^luricen ilmjiigh liio glodia, 

And [blunge* drrp hitip tliti iVilUent vix^A. 

If alijw, jet aure, AtUicsiive Ut \he tmcItH, 

Hut-ntMoiuitjg. up bebinii \Aui cu-nie ^guia 

Tile iiilaiuiuu^ mnt, %xA tmm dm tlmiijr drpth 

EJtpd liuji. circling iluTfUgh hiji e^ery ihift 

Ho 4wp«pi tht furefti ufl; stKl aobbhig >««• 

Tht glAilcs. mild upenitig to ibe gutikii dttj, 

TiTjare in IriinJ ^M\\m\ with lik butiiTTg frieuia 

Hft wont to iStriigglc, m hi* 1uvb« ust^uj. 

OJt in ^\t full d^criiiling fiiioil be iria 

To loiD the ^csiit, *tid b*e hk faiirniijg «d««; 

on «««ki Ibe berd: Ihe wntcliftil htfJ, oIbt^ia^^ 

With uLBili fare svtiid A bmther a wo*. 

TVbftt ^Iiall he di>* Hi* flaCB w rjrid narraii. 

So Ml i>l ha^axiX Kptrit, miw du qmhb 

Inspire the cciurw; but ftikiliTig breaihJns tailf 

Sick, sMEf^ oil hb hfiftrt: lie %tn.niis at bsj^ 

And pnbi hl« Ia^I ireaik Terug£< \u dej^pdr. 

The big Ajutid tflw rqn down hin dKppLed ftoe ; 

Be groBiB iQ aiigimh. while tb« gruTiliiig pack, 

Bloud-happj, hiutg at his liur juttiug chaL 

Ajid jxaxk hii h«iiuteoaA chequered lidea with gOft. 

TBOMMir. 

Iv ancient times, wben this conntfy was clotbed with 
extensiTe forests^ tbe Khooting of deer fbnned tbe oocupaF 
tion of kings, feudal lofd^ and their vassals, and seemi 
to have constitat^d their chief amusement. The number 
of these animals was at that period immense, for we 
have it on thie authority of Leslie, that from five 
hahd^ to a thousand were somethihes ilaift m, one 
general htintitig-match, at the tenbination tf #hteT< t 
grand Tenison feast was prepared fdr ih^ ^dseotibliA 
hunters. The chase of the sti^T ^^ ^"O popnli^ itmoitf^ 
the ladies of Britain, who held theti^ huntiDg-partiel 
hidependently oi the gentlemen. Ad ilhxminat^ Ihano- 
script of the early part of the fourteenth century repr^ 
sents one of these female hunts, where one of tlie ladies 
is cheering on her dojg with the sound of the horn, while 
another, with a bow in her hand, has just taken sure aim 
at the staff) and has planted an arrow betw^n his antlerl 
We may here ndention an opinion, entertained by some 
writers, that it was in the ptn>suit of the deer man flnft 
was led to the invention of the bow. 

The hunting of deer was a much more exciting sport 
in former times than it is at the present day: it eveh 
assumed somewhat of a martial character, and was 
attended with a decree of perilous hazard that rendered 
it especially attractive to the bold sportsmen of that age. 
<*When the stag turned to bay," says Sir Walter Scott» 
''the ancient hunter had the perilous task of going in 
upon, and killing or disabling, the desperate animaL The 
task was dangerous, and to be adventured upon wisely 
and warily, either by getting behind the stag while he 
was gazing on the hounds, or by watching an opportu- 
nity to gallop roundly in upon him, and kill hioti with' 
the sword.*' 

Few persons are unacquainted with the famous old 
ballad of Chevy Chase, and still fewer perhaps are igno- 
rant of the story of Robin Hood and his band in Sherwood 
Forest. In these, and many more of the ancient ballads 
and romances, whether true or fictitious, the pursuit of 
deer is a favourite theme, and the personal prowess of 
those who excelled in it a fruitful source of admiratioiji. 
In the days of chivalry it often happened that the hero 
most renowned for deeds of arms was also celebrated for 
his skin and courage in the chase. Thus Gaston de 
Foix was the mightiest hunter of his day, and wrote a 
book on hunting, worthy of note for the accuracy of its 
details. This celebrated duj^^ jl/f^ijid to have kept six- 
teen hundred hounds, 
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fleotla&d and the border countnes seem to have been 
•arly celebrated for tneir gpreat huntings ; and in the early 
lustory of that country, as well as of our own, the chase 
was a matter of serious importance, as supplying the 
wants of the inhabitants in food and clothing. Even as 
Jate as the time of Henry the Eighth, the Highland 
Jwntsman found most of his wants supplied by the deer 
which he killed. A Highlander, in explaining the term 
^Rough-footed Scots," addressed the king as follows: — 
^We g^ a-hunling, and after we have slain red deer, 
we flay off the skin bv-and-by« and setting of our bare 
foot on the inside thereof, ^or want of cunning shoe- | 
makers, by your grace's pardon, we play the coblers, i 
oomnassing and measuring so much thereof as shall I 
men un to our ankles, pricking the upper part thereof 
with holes, that the water may repass where it enters, 
and stretching it up with a thong of the same above our 
aaid ankles. So, and p'lease your noble grace, we make 
our shoes. Therefore, we usmg such manner of shoes, 
the rough hairy side outwards, in your grace's dominions 
of England, we be called « Rough-footed Scots.'" 

The Anglo-Saxons and the Normans hunted the deer 
with bows and arrows, spears, and nets, as well as with 
dogs. To the king and his favourites, among the latter 
people, was reserved the exclusive right of hunting wild 
animals, but especially the deer, for the propagation of 
which large tracts of land were unjustly appropriated, 
and flourishing villages laid waste; while, to protect the 
deer within these mclosures, heavy fines were exacted, 
and severe punishments inflicted. These laws led to 
much crime and misery, and were found, notwithstand- 
mg their severity, wholly inadequate to prevent the 
practice of deer-stealing. 

Owing to the progress of agricultural improvement in 
Great Brit&in, the quantity of deer is exceedingly dimi- 
nished. During the last century numerous forests were 
' inclosed, which were formerly well-stocked with red-deer, 
fallow-deer, and roe-bucks. Windsor Forest, which 
extended over seventeen parishes, and in many districts 
was full of deer, was disafforested in 1814, part of it 
being allotted to the crown for a park, and other parts 



given m compensauon for nghts of pasture, drc^ to tne 
several parishes 

The modem practice of stag-nunting mpy be consi- 
dered under two heads, t.^., the hunting of the wild 
stagt as it existed until late years in England, and still 
exists in Scotland and Ireland, and the hunting of the 
carted stagf so csiled because he is taken to the appointed 
spot in a cart. The latter is the method of hunting the 
stag practised in England at the present day; and, not- 
withstanding the grandeur and splendid accompaniments 
which occasionally invest it with attractions, it is regarded 
by many sportsmen with supreme contempt, as offering 
little variety or excitement and being unworthy the 
manly character <ff an Englishman. Such, indeed, it 
appears to be; for the stag, previously nourished up, and 
fostered in parks with the liest food, is, when considered 
in proper condition for the chase, conveyed, as we have 
said, to the place appointed, turned out to the sound of 
the huntsman's horn, allowed an interval of time, called 
law, and then vigorously pursued by huntsmen and 
hounds. The distance passed over in the pursuit of the 
deer is often greater than that traversed by the fox- 
himter; but the carted stag, having been often hunted 
before, (for in this kind of hunting the death of the 
animal is not sought, he being preserved for future mise- 
ries,) generally follows the same track, traverses the 
same lanes and fields, and laves in the same stream. In 
tne regular stag-hunts a change of deer is often made, 
to avoid this sameness of procedure. The chief recom- 
mendation of this sport appears to be that it can be 
enjoyed when no other chase of consequence can be 
pursued. We have not space to notice die hunting of 
fallow-deer, which, whether the animal be male or 
female, is in common langruage called buck^hunting- 
We therefore proceed to the natural history of the stag:« 
as we gain it from Cuvier and the best authorities. 

The genus to which the stag belongs (eervus) consists 
of rununant mammalia, the males of which have solid 
horns, or, more property speaking, antlers, composed 
entirely of bone, without any sheathing of homy matter, 
which are likewise deciduous, and annually reproduced. 
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The animals of this gentlsAre in genetal remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms, the ughtness of their pro- 
portions, and the Telocity of their movements. The legs 
are slender and firm, the body round and compact, the 
neck long, and head well-shaped. Their look is meek, 
yet confidant, wild, yet curious; the colours of their coat, 
clean, brilliant, and agreeable. They belong rather to 
wild than to cultivated nature ; for although some of the 
spedes are c^miparaliyely tame, and one of them, the 
rein-deer, of Noithem Europe, h& a state of entire domes- 
ticatimi, yet generally speiJdng they fade away before 
the progress of cultivation, and become diminished in 
numbers, as the seclusion they love is broken in upon. 

The stag {cervus ekiphus)^ also known as the hart and 
red-deer is the deer par exeeUence of all our writers on 
the chase, and of all the histories of bold foresters of 
former days. This animal is by much the largest of 
European deer, and bears horns with a round beam 
slightly bent inwards at the summits, three branches 
pointing to the front, and the snags of the crown issuing 
from a common centre. The adults, male and female, in 
the summer, have the back, flanks, and outside of the 
thighs of a reddish-brown colour, with a blackish line 
running along the spine, marked on each side with ful- 
vous spots. The colour deepens with age, and changes 
with uie seasons; There are breeds common in the 
German woods which are of a very deep colour, nearly 
approaching to black. The hair of the stag is remark- 
ably brittle, and holds to the skin only by a small pellicle ; 
his eyes have an elongated pupil, and his muzzle is very 
broad, the tongue is soft, and ears middle-sized and 
pointed. In adchtioh to the possession of horns, the stag 
diffbrs from the hind in the long bristly hair of his throat, 
and in the canine teeth in the upper jaw. The young 
fawns are extremely beautiful, and of a colour that is 
very pleasing to the eye. They are of a rich yellowish 
brown, dappTi^ with white spots, and from Uiem a pecu- 
liar shade of colour, intermediate between brown and 
yellowy receives its name. At first, the young of the 
stag, whether male or female, are called ccUv^m: after six 
mcmths the bossets or protuberances of the horns become 
visible in the young males, which gradually develop two 
simple cylindrical knobs. During the second year the 
horns assume the figure of dags, or spikes, and the ani- 
mal is then named a brocket. The third year his new 
horns throw out two or three tynes, or snags, when he is 
termed a spaytuL The crown, or surroyal, appears on 
the summit in the fourth year, and tben he is a staggard. 
The fifth year he becomes a stag, in the sixth a hart, 
and so remains the rest of his life. The female likewise 
passes through a succession of changes but they are less 
important, and, moreover, regular sportsmen never hunt 
the female deer. In the first year the female is called 
a c€^, in the second a brockets sister, in the third, and 
ever after, a hind. 

The hind produces but one fawn or calf in the year ; 
and this takes place in May, or the beginning of June. 
She seeks retirement and concealment during the 
summer months, and attends to her calf with truly 
maternal solicitude, exposing herself to the -pursuit of 
dogs, when necessary, in order to draw them away from 
her young. At the same time the stags are in seclusion 
in other pastures, being comparatively defenceless while 
shedding their horns during the growth of the new ones. 
Stags n^ew or shed their horns in the early part of the 
spring, and this is technically called "losing their attire." 
It is not until the month of August that the new antlers 
are completed, when the animal rubs off the skin or velvet 
which covers them against the stems of trees. 

Furious battles between harts of the same age are 
not uncommon during autumn ; they run at each other 
with the heads low, and with such violence that some- 
times the horns get entangled so as to become inextrica- 
ble, and the two are held together till they die. Even 
after death, the skulls have remained locked together. 



without the possibility of being severed; a circumstance 
of not unfrequent occurrence among rein-deer. 

It was the ancient belief that the stag was remarkable 
for longevity, but later observers have reckoned its age 
as seldom exceeding twenty years. This animal is found 
more Or less throughout Europe, where there is cover 
adapted for it, except in the extreme north, or in very 
hot places near the sea. It is also met with in Western 
Asia, in some of the mountainous islands in the Medi- 
terranean, and on the slopes of the mountains of Atlas, 
in Northern Africa, where it is supposed it was imported 
by the Romans. In that part of the world, however, it 
is considerably degenerated. The size is smaller, the 
colour lighter, and the antlers terminate in forks, instead 
of the numerous snags they display in colder climates. 

The vast number of stags' horns found in the fossil 
state must not lead us to the error of supposing that 
there has been an equal number of stags; for supposing 
a stag to complete his twentieth year, hefiimishes fifteen 
sets of horns ; and, making allowance for casualties, per- 
haps we may conclude there are ten times as many sets 
Of horns as there have been stags. Nevertheless, the 
numbers of deer in this kingdom, and throughout Europe, 
must have been very great in former days. These noble 
animals are now, as we have already intimated, few in 
number in England; but the .case is different in the moun- 
tainous pans of Scotland, especially in the central 
Grampians, between Athol on the south, and Badenoch 
and Strathspey. The forest of Athol is one of the 
largest set apart for red-deer, and forms a noble and ex- 
tensive demesne, as will be se^n from the following 
modem descriptions— >. 

The eastern part of the Forest of Athol, or, more strictlv 
speaking, the Forest of Minigag, contains some of the lofti- 
est mountains in Scotland, and it gives rise to various 
branches of the rivers Dee and Don, towards the eastern side, 
of the Spev towards the north, and of the Tay, more e^>e- 
cially the Bruar and the Tilt, towards the south. There are 
extensive natural forests of pine, in the upper glens and 
valleys of the eastern rivers, out the deer are not quite so 
abundant there as they are in the south, where the exposure 
is warmer, and the pasture better. Glen Tilt and Glen 
Bruar, especially the former, are the principal winterings; 
but the deer, altogether, have not lees than a hundred 
thousand Englidi acres of hill to range over. The Duke of 
Athol has greatly benefited this vast tract bv the extent of 
his tree planting. The number of deer, old and young, is 
not fewer than seven or eight thousand ; and the great hunts, 
or rather slaughters, most frequently take place in Glen 
Tilt, thoueh the more laborious occupation or deer-stalking 
is pursued in other places. On the peat hunts, they are 
driven by a circuit of people, who brinff them to a pass or 
narrow where the marksmen are posted, so that they can 
select and make sure of their victims. This is not a very 
manly sport, but it is very efficient ** pot" himting; and the 
nature of the ground renders it impossible to adopt any 
more sportsman-like mode. It is unaerstood Uutt, from the 
care bestowed upon them by the proprietors, red deer ai-e 
becoming more numerous on those mountains; and though 
the hill IS quite open, and the keepers are but few, there is 
comparatively little poaching; and, indeed, it is rendered 
unnecessary, because the deer are always straying so for out 
upon the spurs of the hills, that any one who is so inclined 
may occasionally have a shot; and to attempt shooting deer 
on the open Grampians, as a matter of profit, is nearly out 
of the question. 

Whoever shall review his life, will genemlly find that 
the whole tenor of his conduct has been terminated by 
some accident of no apparent moment, or by a combiuatiou 
of inconsiderable circumstances, acting when his imagina- 
tion was unoccupied, and his judgment unsettled ; and that 
his principles and actions have taken their colour from some 
seciet infusion, mingled without design in the current of his 
ideas. The desires that predominate in our hearts are in- 
stilled by imperceptible communications, at the time we look 
upon the various scenes of the world, and the different cm- 
plovments of men, with the neutrality of inexperience, 
and we come forth from the nursery of the school, inva- 
riably destined to the pursuit of great acquisitions or petty 
accomplishments.— Dr. Johnsoit. 
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AMICABLE CEREMONIES. 

Friekdlt Salutations — CEttCMONiBi o» RtlPSCT 

— KtBstna HAHoa. 

All the ceremonies which are used in different eodntries 
between indiyidualsy and which are of an amicable cha* 
racter, may be reduced to two 8ort8,--«a]utation89 and 
reverences, — ^both of which are usuallj accompanied by 
touching some part of the body; but whether this be 
done, or any other sort of ceremony be practised, matters 
not: erery nation thinks that it alone uses the most 
reasonable customs of this nature; but all are^ perhaps^ 
equally simple; and are certainly not ridiculouSi merely 
because they are strange. 

We shall first speak of the modes of aaluUUUm^ which 
are evidently so much influenced by climate, situation, 
and the habits of a people; though they rise originally 
from respect, humility, fear, and esteem, which are ex- 
pressed much in a similar manner, being the natural 
consequences of the organisation of the body. 

As nations fall off ft*om their ancient simplicity, the 
meaning of salutations becomes less ostensible; so that 
the external acts often become empty civilities, and imply 
nothing ; which, however, must not be omitted, lest inten- 
tional affront may seem to be conveyed by the neglect. 

With primitive nations, or in the primitive stipes of 
society, the afiectionate touching of the person who is 
saluted, is an expression of tenderness and regsrd; as 
we shall see illustrated by the following examples; and, 
indeed, the general justness of the remarks which we 
have already made, will be vindicated as we proceed. 

The Greenlanders laugh when they see an European 
tmcover his head, and bend his body before his snperior: 
— the climate would naturally deter the natives fttnn 
adopting such a form. 

Some of the islanders in the Eastern seas take the 
hand or foot of him' they salute, and gently rub their 
face with it. 

The Laplanders rub their noeea up against the persons 
whom they salute. 

At New Guinea, in the Eastern seas, they place on 
the heads of those whom thev salute, the leaves of such 
trees as are symbols of friendship and peace. 

Houtman, a Dutch navigator at the end of the sixteenth 
century, tells us that they saluted him in a very grrotesque 
manner, on one of the blands of the ' Eastern Archipe* 
lago. They raised his left foot, wluch they passed 
gently over the right leg, and thence over his ^loe. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands bend ^ the 
body very low, place their hands on their cheeks, and 
raise at the same time one foot in the air with their knee 
bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties H 
about his own waist so that he leaves his firiend hidf 
naked. 

Sometimes persons more or less undress themselves 
before friends, in token of humility. The Japanese, 
when they salute, only take off a slipper : the people of 
Aracan, near the mouths of the Ganges, take off their 
sandals in the street, and their stockings in the house. 

When they wish to salute each other in a re sp ectful 
way, in the Japan islands, the person so saluting bends 
himself down to the earth, then rises and turns his back 
upon his friend ; which latter proceeding is designed to 
intimate that the person so turning away is unworthy 
to look upon the other. 

Negroes of distinction in the interior of A£rica salute 
each other by snapping the middle finger three times* 

Athenstts, who died at the end of &e second century 
after Christ, tells us that the inhabitants of Carinena, to 
show a peculiar mark of esteem, would let blood and 
present it as a beverage to their friends. 

The Franks would te«r the hair from their heads, and 
present it to those whom they saluted: the skive would 
cut his hair and offer it ta Us — " 



In Otahdtoy aa island of the Pacifie Ocean they nA 
their noses together by way of salutation^ 

The Dutch, who are considered as gi^t eaters, have 
a morning salutation common amongst all ranksr— 
** Smaakefyk €0ten,** May you eat a hearty dintieri 
Another is, **lle8 vaart awe?** How do you sail?~ 
adopted, no doubt, in the early periods of the sti^ wbea 
th^were all navigators and nshermen. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, — ^<<How do jom 
sweat?"— « dry hot skin being a sure indkatioB el a 
destorilctive epoemend fever* 

The Spaniard saySr— '* Cme uta?** How do ydii 
stand I while the Frenchman addresses his friend wiih 
** Comment 9oms pcrUM'^oui f* How do you carry your- 
self? It has becni observed that the former phrase seems 
to imply a proud, steady and solemn gait, such as is pecu* 
bar to the Spaniard; while the latter is expressive ii tiie 
gay motion and incessant action of the Frenchman. 

The common salutation in the southern provmces of 
Chins, amongst the lower orders, is^^^ Have you eateo 
your rice ?" 

The Chinese are very affected in thehr personal tMA* 
ties. They even calculate the nnmber of theii* reverent 
ces. The men move their hands in an affectionate Biamier^ 
whOe they are joined together on the breast, and bow 
their heads a Uttie. If they respect a person^ they 
raise their hands imned, and then kmer them to the 
earthy in bending the body. If two persons meet after 
a long separation, they hmh faH on theb knees, and bend 
their faces to the esofth, repeirtiog the ceremony two ot 
three times, 

If a Chinese be asked how be finds himself in healthy 
he answers, *' Very well; thanks to your abundant M^ 
city." If one would tdl another that he looks well, be 
says, ^ Prosperity is painted on your face;' or *" Yoa# 
air announces your happiness.*' 

If one receive k service fnm another, he says, ^ Mf 
thanks shall be hmnortal.*' One who b praised says U 
the other, *' How shall I dare to persnade myself of wW| 
you say ci raeT* When a guest deptfti th^ say, " Wi 
have not treated you with soiBcient distinetio^.** 

All such answers are prescribed by the Chmete rtfasi^ 
or the Academy of eompliments* By thu are dete*^ 
mined, the number of bows; the expressions to be em* 
ployed; the genuflexioqs, and the inclinations which »4 
to be made, to the right or kit hand; the sal ntati o tt s el 
the master before the chair where the stranger k t6 b# 
seated, for he salutes it most profoundly^ sad Wipe# flM 
dust away with the skirts of his robe: m these tfid other 
things are noticed, even to the silent gestures by whiel 
a person is entrairted to enter the Irouse. The )o#let 
classes of people acre equally nice in these pnactBies; and 
ambassadors pass forty days in practising them, before 
tlMT are enabled to appear at court. This people have i 
tribumd of ceremonies, which often issues very odd de* 
crees, to which the Chinese implicitly submit. 

Marks of honour are freqnentiy arVitrsary:— 4o b* 
seated is with us a mark of repose and ftnn^ia|ity; wbA 
to stand up shows respect There are countries, howeveiV 
in which princes will only be addressed By persons wh6 
are seated; and it is considered as a fiivoar to be per- 
mitted to stand in their presence. 

The use of " Your humble servant,*' came first from, 
France into England on the marriage of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of Frsnce, io Charles 
the First, when Prince of Wales. The usual sahitstioft 
before that time was ^ God keep you T and, among tiie 
vulgar, «* How dost do ?** with a thump on the shoulder. 

To bite the ear was, anciently, an expression ci endear- 
ment; and it is still so far retained by the French, that 
to pull a man gently by the ear is the most sure token of 
good win. The French, likewise salute each other thus : 
— The gentlemen, and others of the male sex, lay hands 
on the shoulders, and touch the sides of ench other's 
cheek; but, on being introduced to « hdy, they say to 
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her f&tber, brother, 'or Mend, ^ Permetk^^nait** and 
salute each of her cheeks. 

As ooe of the most remarkable methods of doing 
r€9$r€nc9 oonsists in the custom of kissing hands, we 
propose to fmmish a general account of it from the 
earliest times, remarking, bj the way, that this custom 
is not only very ancient, and nearly universal, but it 
has been practised both in religion and by society. 

From aie remotest times men saluted the sun, moon, 
and stars, by kissing tiie hand. To this sort of idolatry 
Job assures us that he was not addicted: see xxxi. 27. 
Hiis patriarch is considered to have lived about 2180 
years b.g. 

Lucian, who lived about 150 years after Christ, says 
that the poor, who could not nSorA to offer up sacrifices 
to the gods, adored them by the simpler compliment of 
kissing their hands. He tells us that Demosthenes, 
when taken off as a prisoner by the soldiers of Antipater, 
ssked leave to enter a temple. When he had entered 
he touched his mouth with his hands, which the guards 
took for an act of religion, — kissing hands to the god. 
He did it, however, more securely to swallow the poison 
which he had prepared for such an occasion. 

Amonff the Romans persons were treated as atheists 
who woiud not kiss their hands when they entered a 
tsmmle. 

We are told that the earliest Christian bishops gave 
dieir hands to be kissed by the ministers who served at 
the sdtar; but that the custom declined with paganism. 

The flatterers and suppliants of ancient times were in 
the liabit df kissing the hands of their patrons, till they 
obtained the fiivour which they solidted. In Homer, 
Priam is represented kissing the hands and embracing 
^ knees A Achilles, while he supplicates for the body 
of Hecton 

Tliis custom prevailed in ancient Rome, but it varied 
at different times. In the first ages of the Republic it 
Beems to have been only practised by inferiors towards 
their superiors} equab gave their hands and onbraced. 
In the progress of time even the soldiers refused to 
show this maA of respect to their generals, and their 
kiMing the hand ctf Cato, when he was obliged to quit 
them, was r^;arded as an extraordinary circumstance, 
at a period of such refinement. The great respect paid 
to tlie tribunes, consuls, and dictators, obliged inoivi- 
dnals to behave towards them in a more mstant and 
respectftil manner; and, instead of embracing them as 
herotofore, they considered themselves fortunate if 
allowed te kiss their hands. Under the emperors, 
kissing hands became a duty, even for the great them- 
selves: infbrior courtiers were obliged to be content to 
adore the purple, by kneeling, touching the robe of the 
emperor with the right hand, and carrying it to the 
month* Even this was thought too free, and at length 
they saluted the emperor at a distance, bv kissing their 
hands, m the same manner as when they adored the gods. 

The custom of which we are now speaking is pra^ised 
in every known country, in respect to sovereigns and 
superiors, even ainongst the negroes and the inhabitants 
of the New World* Cortes found this custom prevailing 
at Mexico, where more than a thousand lords saluted 
him, by touching the earth with their hands, which they 
afterwards kissed. 

Thus, whether the custom of salutation is practised 
by kissing the hands of others from respect, or by 
bringing one's own hand to the mouth, it has been ^ 
all customs the most universal in point of time or place. 
In ordinary practice, however, it is now considered to be 
too gross a mmiliarity and a meanness to kiss the hands 
of those with whom we are in habits of intercourse. 
But in affurs of state and solemnity at court, this prac- 
tice is still retained, and at an appointment to office, or 
on a personal introduction to the sovereign, the favoured 
individual is allowed to have the honour of kiMing the 
royal hand. 



GINGERBREAD. 

Tmb manufkctnre of gingerbread is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in Condon, both to supply the home 
demand, and to fiimish the requisite quantity for exporta- 
tion. It forms a distinct, and a lucrative, branch of 
trade, and the art is attended with less trouble than even 
the making of ordinaiy bread. 

This article is held in high estimation among our 
Anglo-Indian brethren, and b exported in large quanti- 
ties for their use. In hot climates, the natives of Europe 
sufier from a relaxed state of the lining membrane of tne 
stomach, and therefore stimulating food is highly accept- 
able and even beneficial to them: thus we find most men 
that have been long in India, to have acquired the habit of 
smoking, and of taking highly seasoned food, spices, and 
other stimulants. The best sort of gingerbread forms 
to such an agreeable and wholesome article of diet; and 
it is this finest description of the article, which is so 
largely exported to India. It is made in London, and 
formed into cakes about a foot long, six inches wide, and 
an inch and a half thick: these are packed in boxes, and 
so transmitted to their place of destmation. 

The price of the best description of gingerbread b too 
high to allow of its being very generally consumed in 
England; and the quality of the inferior sorts is often 
so bad as to make them not only distasteful, but posi- 
tively injurious. The pain tTiptce^ or spiced bread of 
France is generally esteemed in that country; but the 
taste forgingerbread seems to be at its height in Hol- 
land. There it is the business of every family to pro- 
duce this article in perfection; and it is affirmed that the 
familyredpe for making gingerbread descends as an heir- 
loom from fiither to son, and is kept a secret beyond the 
figuoaily circle. So &r is this taste carried, that, accord- 
ing even to Dutchmen themselves, the success of a per- 
son who wishes to ingratiate himself with a family, often 
depends in no small defipree on the quantity and quality 
of the presents he makes them in gingerbread. Shops 
are devoted exclusively to the sale of this commodity ; 
and, indeed, throughout the country, we find the article 
of which our paltry figure and gilt gingerbread is a very 
distant imitation, in common use and general estimation. 

It is a peculiarity in the manufacture of gingerbread 
that the dough xannot be fermented by means of veast. 
Every attempt at this sort has proved unsuccessful, and 
though there has been occasionally a slight appearance 
of fermentation in tiie dough, yet when the gingerbread is 
baked it is as solid, hard, and compact, as a piece of wood. 

The ingredients commonly used in making ginger- 
bread are flour, treacle or molasses, butter, common 
potashes, and alum. When the butter is melted, and 
the potashes and alum are dissolved in a little warm 
water, these three ingredients, together with the 
treacle, are poured among the flour which is to form 
the body of the bread. The whole is then incorpo- 
rated bv mixture and kneading into a stiff dough. Of 
these five constituents, the alum could be l^st dis- 
pensed with, as its properties are hurtful, although it is 
found usefid in making the bread lighter and crisper 
than it would otherwise be, and hastening the whole pro- 
cess, for gingerbread dough ha^ a further peculiarity, in 
almost invariably requiring to stand over for the space 
of from three or four to eight or ten days. Experience 
has shown, likewise, that it may be allowed to stand over 
for as much as three weeks, rather with advantage than 
loss. On some occasions, however, and from causes not 
well understood by the baker, it is fit for the oven at a 
much earlier period than at others. 

Dr. Colqunoun in endeavouring to trace the causes 
of the peculiarities which atteud tiie process of ginger- 
bread making, tried several experiments, which led to the 
conclusion that the mutual action of the treacle and pot- 
ashes on each other, is the source of the gasefying prin- 
in gingerbread. His experiments may be thus 
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briefly noticed: — First, a mass of dough was made 
ready with all the usual ingredients of gingerbread except 
butter. This was allowed to stand the usual time, then 
baked ; and when taken from, the oven it proved to be a 
well -raised gingerbread loaf. It was plain, therefore, 
that butter had no influence in making it light and 
porous. Next, several pieces of dough were prepared, 
having all the usual ingredients except the carbonate of 
potash. One of these pieces was bidLcd immediately, 
others stood over for intervals of different duration; but 
in whatever way it was managed, it always came from 
the oven in a heavy solid mass. The next experiment 
was made by leaving the treacle itself out, and substituting 
dissolved loaf sugar while the carbonate of potash and aU 
the other ingredients were present Here agfdn the 
bread returned from the oven in a heavy mass, without 
being in the least degree porous or vesicular. From 
these experiments it seemed clear that the simultaneous 
presence of the treacle and the carbonate of potash, and 
their mutual action, must be quite essential to the forma- 
tion of good elastic gingerbread. 

The nature of the action of the treacle and alkaline 
carbonate, is not very easy to discover; but it is probably 
due to a certain portion of uncombined acid in treacle, 
which unites with the alkali of the carbonate, and releases 
a quantity of carbonic acid gas, thereby rendering the 
gingerbread light and elastic. Dr. Colquhoun found 
that carbonate of magnesia and tartaric acid might re- 
place the potashes and ahim with great advantage. 
The quantity of potash which it is necessary to use in 
the ordinary process, gfives a distinct disagreeable alka- 
line flavour to the bread unless it be well disguised with 
some aromatic ingredient^ and is likely also to pro^ e in- 
jurious to persons of delicate constitution. The incon- 
veniences attending the lengthened nature of the process 
have likewise to be considered, and it will be seen that 
the saving of time, and other advantages gained by em- 
ploying the magnesia and tartaric acid, more than counter- 
balance the trifling additional cost. The recipe as given 
by Dr. Colquhoun is as follows : — Take a pound of flour, 
a quarter of an ounce of carbonate of magnesia, and one 
eighth of an ounce of tartaric acid ; mix the flour and 
magnesia thoroughly first, then dissolve and add the 
acid: let the butter, treacle, and spices, be added in the 
usual manner, melting the butter and pouring it with the 
treacle and acid among the flour and magnesia. The 
whole must be then incorporated into a mass of dough 
by kneading, and then set aside for a period varying 
from half an hour to an hour. It will be then ready for 
the oven, and should not be delayed on any occasion 
longer than two or three hours before it is baked. 
When taken from the oven it wiU prove a light, pleasant, 
spongy bread, with no ingredient in it that can prove 
injurious to the most delicate constitution. 

The recipe for an extremely agreeable gingerbread, to 
be made in the form of thin '< parliament <^es,*' is as 
follows: — Of flour take one pound, of treacle hatf a 
pound, of raw sugar a quarter of a pound, of butter 
two ounces, of nutmeg one ounce, of carbonate of mag- 
nesia a quarter of an ounce, of tartaric acid, of cinna- 
mon, and of ginger, each one eighth of an ounce. 

To produce very light gingerbread is a desirable thing, 
and this result is now easily obtained by the gingerbread- 
bakers, by secretly using sesqui-carbonate of ammonia^ 
or common smelling salts, instead of the magnesia and 
tartaric acid, or the potashes abovementioned. This 
salt is entirely dissipated by the heat in baking, and 
leaves no taste. The carbonic acid gas, and the ammo- 
niacal gas of which the salt is composed, in forcing their 
way out, expand and perforate the most tenacious dough, 
and give lightness to the richest and heaviest materi^. 
The proportion of sesqui-carbonate of ammonia to be 
used in making ^ngerbread, is half an ounce to every 
three pounds of materials^ including flour, treade, tpices, 
butter, drc. 



' The plamest kind of thin gingerbread for children 
may be thus made, ^e flour, .two pounds and a quar- 
ter; treludci ten ounces; finely sifted ginger, an ounce 
and a half; carTaway seeds, half an ounce; sesqui-carbon- 
ate of. ammonia, half an ounce. The whole to be well- 
mixed and kneaded, then placed in a pan near the fire 
and covered over during an hour. It is then rolled out 
into thin cakes with straight lines drawn across them in 
the direction they are afterwards to be separated. Before 
they are baked a little white of egg is brushed over the 
Buruce, which glases it and improves the appearance of 
the g^ing^rbread. 

Various recipes might be given, but as these differ 
little from the above exeept in the addition of butter, 
spices, candied orange-peel^ eggs, &c., which any one 
may add, according to taste. We conclude our notide with 
directions for making French spice-cakes. . A pint of 
treacle is set over the fire and to it are added the follow- 
ing ingredients; — ^half a pound of good fresh butter; aa 
ounce of powdered ganger; the same of powdered cinna- 
mon; powdered allspice, coriander seeds, and small car- 
damum seeds, each a quarter of an ounce ; candied lemon- 
peel finely chopped, two ounces; tincture of Vanilla, siX; 
drops; when well mixed, let these ingredients boil. up 
once, stirring all the while, then set them aside to C90L. 
When cold, mix in as much flour as will convert them into 
a stiff paste. Butter a tin baking dish, and lay on it 
with a spoon portions of the paste of the sixe required 
for the nuts or cakes. For these, small forms of ginger- 
bread, the sesqui-carbonate of ammonia is seldom used; 
but if it be preferred, a small proportion may be added 
to the above ingredients. 

EVENING. 

'TwAS eve : the sultry h^t of noon was gone, 
And a soft breeze stole through the murmuring woods; 

The moon was rising in her lofty throne, 
Undimmed by vapour, unobscured by clouds ; 

And many a fountam in its grot of stone, 
Poured on the thirsty ground its cooling floods^ 

Or brightly sparkling in the rocky cell, 

With ceaseless splash in crystal basin fell. 

Sweet was the ^e, and sweet the scene around, ' 

Amid each misty dell and palmy grove 
There was a general calm — and not a sound 

Was heard — as if the peace that reigned above 
Had shed its influence there : upon the ground 

The niehtly dews were rising — in th' idcove 
Formed by the ^reading branches, no alarm 
Of distaiit footsteps broke the magic charm. 

• 7%s Pilgrim. 

What is that prindple of reproduction which belongs to all 
Uie vegetable kingdom? How is it that the acom, buried 
in the cold ground, comes forth in a form which bears no 
resemblance to what was buried, and rises with recurring 
seasons, by the joint ministry of its mother earth, the rs* 
freshine rains, the nursing air, and the fiir-coming %htand 
heat, tfll its roots, searching out their own fiist^ungs, and 
its lunbs graduallv rising and expanding, can resist for ages 
the ordinary violence of the storm? And has not every 
vegetable product in some form the germ of reoroductiont 
And by whose care is it that all are preserved, and continued; 
and fitted for duration each one in its own line of succes* 
sion, through thousands of years? 

Can he, who sees no divinit v in the flower which he crashes 
beneath his foot, make, by his own power, the simplest pro- 
duct of the Vegetable race? Can he, unaided by the opera- 
tion of the natural world, furnish himself with supplies for 
his craving wants for a single day? If the commands of the 
Deity, given in the very creation itself, could be disobeyed 
by the teeming earth, how long would the mortal frame of 
uuKratefol and thoughtless man be saved from mingling with 
itskindred dust? — S. 
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SECTION III. 

MODERN COINS — ^FOREIGN COINS — ANGLO-GALLIC COINS. 

Modern coins and medals are, as we before remarked, those 
-which reckon from about the ninth century. In these later 
ages of the world the distinction between coins and medals 
Incomes more clear and definite. We must, therefore, con- 
sider the subject, first, under the head of modem coins, and 
then under that of modem medaU, 

Until the beginning of the 16th century, when literature 
b^gan to revive from the mental lethargy of the middle 
wes, modem coins are so very rude, Uiat curiosity suggests 
the chief inducement to examine them. Without dates or 
epochs they scarcely serve one purpose of utility. The 
portraits on them are likewise very uncouth." But yet, 
when they furnish monumenta, relating to persons or 
actions^ in the glory of which the national vanity is 
en^med, they become very interesting. Thus, the noble 
of £a ward III., who b^an to reign a.d. 1327, on which 
he is represented in &ship asserting the British d6minion of 
the Oc^m, woi^d naturally engage our regard and attention, 
beyond the finest productions of Greece or Rome. 

Whatever we may hereafter say respecting the coins of 
oar own or of other countries, will relate to t^em as dis- 
posed in a cabinet : for their commercial value we must refer 
our readers to other sources. Before entering upon the sub- 
ject of modem BriUsh coins, we shall take a brief survey 
01 the coinage of the other chief countries of the world. 

Beginning with the most eastern part of Asia, the coins 
of Japan fint attract notice, as thin plates of gold and silver, 
large and oval, and staippea with little ornaments and cha- 
racters.. In this country, as in any other where the art of 
coining is in a mde state, the practice is, to stamp first the 
obverse, then a reverse ;. whereas, with, us, both obverse and 
reverse are achieved at once, and with a single blow. The 
only coins of^ China are in copper, about the size of a farthing, 
witn a square hole througti the middle, in order to their 
being strung for the convenience of countins^ or carrying. 
They are called " cash,*' and bear an inscription in Chinese 
characTters, expressing the year of thefMincc's reign, without 
his name, distinguished as the *^Happ^ year," the ^^Illue- 
triaus year," and the like. It is said that the emperor 
Canghi, who died in 1722, had formed a complete caoinet 
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of Chinese coins. The coins of Tariary are rode and gttie- 
rally present only inscriptions ; the like may be said of the 
coins of Thibet, regu, and Siam, and of other smaller states 
in Eastern Asia. • It is doubtful whether any Indian coins 
exist before the time of the Moguls, or the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Old coins have been found near Calcutta, of gold, silver, 
copper, and tin, all mingled in one base metal. On one ride 
they bear a warrior witn a sword, and on the other an Indian 
female idol. The later coins of India are thick, like the old 
Egyptian, and in obedience, to the Mohammedan precept, bear 
no representation of a living creature. The English, French, 
Portuguese, and Dutch, sometimes struck coins in their east- 
em settlements, with Persian inscriptions on one side and 
Latin on the other. The portcullis coins of Elizabeth were 
issued in rivalship of the Spanish king, for the service of 
the East India Company in their settlements abroad. They 
are of different sizes from tlie crown downwards, and are 
readily distinguished by the portcullis on the reverse. The 
modem coins of Persia continue on the model which the 
Arabian caliphs once imposed on them, and bear on both 
sides inscriptions from the Koran. The Persian copper lias, 
however, tne sun and lion, the anns of Persia, on one side. 
Of the Arabian coins, the older sort are on the obverse mere 
copies of some Roman coins, while the reverse contains some 
Arabic inscription : the later coins bear the name and titles 
of the prince on one side, and a sentence from the Koran on 
the other. The coins of Turkey are similar, having merely 
inscriptions on both sides; and the coins of the northern 
kingdoms of Africa are likewise upon the Mohammedan plan 
of mere Inscriptions. 

Passing over the other kingdoms of Africa as little known, 
and the original empires of America, Mexico, and Peru, 
where coinage was not practised, we will proceed to the coins 
of Europe, after having called the reader's attention to 
the curious fact, that, in manv places in Asia, Africa, and 
America, where metal money has been wanting, the natives 
use shelis, and different sorts of permanent fruits, as a cir- 
culating medium. The shell tnus used as money, and 
esteemed to be valuable, may be reckoned at about the 
IdOth part of an EnRlish penny. 

After the downfid of tne Western Roman Empire in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the viceroys of the Byzantine em- 
perors coined copper at Ravenna in Italy, where they held 
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the vice-regal court ; but for gold and mlver inoney, tlttt «f 
the Greek emp^rora sufficed for Italjr. Thi mecmt was a 
gold colli struck at Conafantmot^la, bv ih^ emperors of that 
eii^, which was anciently call^ BftantMm, Ffotti th^ 
ninth to the fourteenth centuiy^ it was the chief gold ooili 
in currency throughout Europe. It seems to have pttssed ill 
Engtaad till the tune of Edward III., in the first half rf 
the fourteenth century, when the 6oina^ of the EngUah 
noble drove it out of use. The Constantinopolitan bezant 
is the eoin whioh we still see in our cabinets m gold, in the 
form of a dish, and frequently bearing the portrait of our 
Saviour. Its value wae about nine shuliiigs. Camden tellr 
us that, at the court of England, tlie piece of gold valued 
at 15/., which the king was anciently accustomed to offer 
on high festival days-, was called a Biz€mHne. After Charle- 
magne, about the year 780, had made a gfeat revolution in 
Italy, there were coins of him stftick in ttome and Milan. 
In the ne:tt century the moderh coins of Italy begin with the 
silver pennies of various states. The Pf^pal coins bwin ▲. n. 
772. In the middle ages the chief bishoos of Hdigland, 
France, and Italy struck coins as well as tne Pope. The 
coins of Milan b^in with Charlemagne ; those of Naples in 
the ninth century. The coinage of Venice begins in the 
tenth century witn silver pennies. Florence surpasses all the 
dties of Itafy in coinage : some silver pieces occur before the 
twelfth century ; but in 1252 the &mous gold coins appeared^ 
telled Fhrins^ from the flower of the lily upon them : they 
were imitated by the popes, and by France and England ; fbr 
during the five centuries preceding no gold had b^n struck 
in Europe. The florins coined by other states have the same 
types as the original fiorins, but difierent legends. They 
were said to weigh a di^am, to be 24 carats fine, and to l>e 
worth 12«., though now their intrinsic value would be much 
greater, on account of the difierence in the value of Bold. 

The coins of Crenoa and Savoy begin in the twelfui cen- 
tury. France had a gold coinage from Qovis in 490 to the 
year 751 ▲• d» which belongs properly to the class of ancient 
coins. The coins of the second race, beginning with Eling 
Pepin in 750, and extending to Hugh Capet m 987, com- 
mence the modem class : the latter are barbuous ; Uie former 
are elegant. The third race beffms a.d. 987, and extends to 
the Revoluttoii. Spain ^Hes with F^rance in the idegance of 
her early series of corns; but the influence of theMohiunmedan 
ftith^ in S^ain Ibr several centres ^ MooHbh domittation, 
{yfesents us with insipid A^bic ineeripttonft on both sides of 
the coins. The coinage of Germany begins with C%arle* 
magne; and that of Denmark with Canute the Q««at, ▲.]>. 
1014. The Swedish ooiiiage is said to have begun early in 
the ninth century, and that of Norway in the middle of the 
tenth. OF Denma]^k) Sweden, and Norway, then afe aho 
eoelesiaeticai coins strudc by the ehief bishops. The coinage 
of Bohemia and Poland b^ns with the tenth century, and 
folbws the model of the Oerman. The coins of RnssimaM 
none of them mote ancient than the thirteenth century. 
Tlie fint Russian coins have rude figures of animals on one 
side, and a man standing with ft bow or spear on the other. 
Som^ have St. Geofge and the dvfigon, and vnrious other 
types : such are the Kop^^ or silver pennies. The RmtM^ 
dr dollar, and its hi^f, began under Ivan, or John, in IS47. 
In 1230, the knights of the Teutonie order having conuuered 
the pi^n inhabitants of Prussia, coined silver peniues on 
the Germim plan at Culm. The coins of l^imdenbuxf and 
Polaiid are the later toins of Prussia. 

There was also money struck in France by Engli^ 
^nces, while that country was wholly, or partially, under 
EngH^ domhiation. Of Angio-Gallic silver coins we hav« 
demeiv of Eleanor, wifb of Henty II., as dndiess of Kqpi^ 
tainev with deniers and halMf niers of Henry II., and pen- 
nies and half-pennies of Aqnitaine, and pence of Poitxm and 
Rouen of Richard I. Of John and Henry III. there is no 
Anglo^FTesneh money; but there is a lion of billon of Ed- 
ward I., coined during the liS^time of his fiitiher, after he 
had received Gascony ; and abundant Belles of silver and 
billon ooJns of Edward III., of Bdw«rd the Mack Prtnce, 
of Richard II., Henry IV., V., and VI. The denominations 
of the silver were the hardi, tlie dotble hai^i, grort, half- 
tfroat, penny, and half-benny. To this dass abo Wong the 
CaUis groats imd haIf-gro4t8 of the sovereieiis of £a^d 
from Bdvirard III. to Henry VI., and the TVmrtiay groats 
of Henry VIII. Edward m. was the first of the Enriish 
]>rinces who st^ck gold money In Fhmce: die ^nomina^ 
tions were gutewnois, Icoperd, dmise, and mouton ; to these 
Edward the Black Wnce added the hiiMi of gold and the 
pa^n, and Heniy V. salutes aad hatf-salutes; Homy VI. 
toitted salutes^ abgial^ «tid. frttM in gold, Ilie^mA^tfal 



epeohnen of silver coin sufposed to hi^e been atnok by 
Maigaret o# Btxgvndy ibr rsiUl WarMek, is omamonly 
ttfenred to the ^to-d«Uic siriei. 

SECTION IV. 

AlKltXMiAXOy OODfS— BCCLBSIASHCAL OODfS— NOBIUN OOWS-* 
mVa's PfDtO*-^HX)M tmtD I!f llNaLAin> till TB£ lUBIGlr 
of 6HARLES U.»-C0IX8 ONCK USBD FOB USOIX FSE8— COIfT* 
AOB OF CHARLES n.— BAD STATE OF THE COIN AGE AT THX 

]ixvoLUTioir"»Taoxii moH— 'Umioo^cprioii of fits mux, 

AND SCaSW— COPPER MONEY— ALLOY OF METALS— 6G0TCK 
AND IBtsa ItONftt* 

We shall now give a brief notice of the coins of Mtain. 
The Heptardiic coins an of two eofia: the silver skeatta, or 
penny^and the eoppor or M^i^^ the latter beiiu; known 
only in Northumbrii, anabdng a 
yery small piece woith about a 
mite: the word ** billon** impliea 
copper wa^id with dhtt. The 
silver penny may be rcgwdad aa 
thegenemlfieptarchiooom. The 
ekeattas were struck laKsoA A%d 
the other stat^of the Hsptttohy, 
from A. n. 600 to 700. No Heptarehic pennies of uaiteniil 
cutrent oocur. however, till after the vear 700 : but wkeaitM 
are found with the name of EthelEert L, Idi:^ of Kmd^ 




StyMi^r Bthelrad orNortbom- 
txtUn d OS S. 




A. n. MO— 616 : taoA ef 
other kings or Kent. 
The regular Hept«N^le 
pennies are^ tiSerefori^ 
almost all or the dghtk 
eentmy, or ttom 706 
tiU BSi(, wh«n ^tat 
terminated the sereft 
kinffdome. The coins 
of Uie thki tawKtdtm 
then present aluosl a* 
oomplete series nnfl& 
S^bert» A.i>. 838 to Ed- 

Sr, A.D. 959. MoBteC 
em bear rude porlndts 
iumI sometlmeB cnriousT 
inseriptiettB. Of£th^» 
baMy k» n. 667^ and Bdk- 
Kimnd Irontrae^ a. i>* 
1016» thne are no eefaia. 
BelenginrtotliosefJmM^ 
appear cen« of the areIk-> 
Mttiope of Qintetbuy; 
aadtflerwards we find 
pennies bearing the pt^ 
wilie UMffk of the bisbopa 
«f Dnxtuon, and coisiB 
issntng from the nckl— 
episcopal mint nt Ytyr)c« 
The u^bishops aecBi to 
_ have t^tained this prhH«> 

wmH «>• cwteip«-4e«. 1^ ,QBta the rwgn ^ 
Benty Vtn.;flbrltwastme of the c&asee against WoT 
dkVtfttoluii p^1be«Hr&uftli«ttqpoftthjegtoa|6 0d' 
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gmk/%, ItflMd 6mi tha mini M Y«fk, of whiehvlaei }» 
WM imkte. On the itYowe of »U tliaM coina, whiab has 
iroquently the name of the etty where they wen aoJned, 
th«re 18 aometimes e oroae bo deeply imuenedy thai the 
OOJQ mi|^t beeaailv parted, and broken into halved, which, 
IP biokm, were halfyamiM; or into four parts, or farihiufft. 
In ragard to the money atruek by Cardhial Wolaey, 
Akeman obaenrea that, ^ In the year 1520, among other 
irtielee exhibited againat Cardinal Wolaey, waa one chanring 
bim with having ^ enterpriaad to join and imprint the Car>- 
dinal's hat * npon his < eoin of groata.' Runing conaidevs 
tbat the iudi tme laid to the CardinaPa chai^ wimi not 
OMTftly tha phieing of the hat npon hia money, but the 
itriking of eolna of a laner denoinination aM vatne than 
the fenny, ^ha being tne only prekte who atruek gveata 
and hntf^gsoala; but tnia eenjecture k noondleie, aa thera 
ait bnif'ginala of the ether peelatea with thefar inkiala. It 
waa clearly the hat which gave the offence." 

Wilk the ijiffk>48axoM geld aaema to have paand (nvwnt 
hf wnyfat; at laiat, no gold eoin of their menarcha baa 
MB fueoofwad. They eonpnted by pevnda^ shilling^ 
MBo«^ and iythinga} Iweltnpenee making one tkilling, ana 
twHltgr ahilliaga one jWMid, aa ai the pieaeQt day. Bnt 
Ihare new two kindaet penny, the gieater and the Iwh: ef 
the fiwmar five madb a ahUlitfig, and «7 the kttw, the skea^ 
twenijr w«e vaqoned. The gieater penny alwaye went W 
the name of mmminf . Ilie Anglo-tecena derived their 
knowledge of toe art of coining itom the Eoman eocleaiaa* 
tioi^ who had the privilege of eeining money equally with 
the king. It ia aome aoia ef proof thet the Aaiffle-Saxona 
wero not ao divilized, er aeenatemed to trade, aa the ^leiena 
Bffitialw who naad both gold and silver ecHna, while the 
Saxona had ailwr only. 

The Norman eonqEneat in 1006 made no aitaaailen fat ^ 
Ev^iish pennyv or m^^fent, which waa a eeln eeMeated all 
ever £iirepe m the middle agea, and wm ahnoet the only 
QMMiey known hi the nerthawa kingdema. In neatneea ef 
id>ric, and in pnvicy of metai, it ia enpeiier even to the 
ItaUaii and Frenek eeine ef thet period. The eeiiae ef 
Sqgiieh' penniaa extenda ahMoat w4lliont any &ilnre from 
%h0rt to Yielorin* The khme wai^ are John and Ri- 
* * I. The odna ef WflSam Rnlna and ef Henry I. 




the 



afattiiaiitf; bnt ef Henry the I^nrt^apenniee^e 

aa v at to ne aa npen tiioae of any monarch of the 

'ee : the rtvereea bear the name of themint and 

ma, which wna the Saxon pmctfe^ cfHOktinned 




tlQ tlie xdga of Sdvaxd L H^py JL la acad to ha^e had 
but one type to hia o>lna; tet it aeema probable that tike 
penmes wnich are usually thouj;ht to belong to the £xat 
coinage of King Henry lu. are in reality the laat ooinage 
of Henry XL at the tima Jikazafiinned the national woney^ 

A. D. Ilea 




Besadaa the |anttflipid>eod|aaMitieB, itia nnd that the chief 
barons peed to strike their own com : bnt aa none has been 
found ^ittth their maric% it iaanppoaed that this was done 
oni^ an lamas ef anavohj^ and tnat it wm r^fun aai od by a 
potwirfttlaewato M an agraft|nl>P¥Pt. <» Iha xmimn^ 



gati^e* There are, however, many coins of Engliah biahoniL 
and of St. Peter's pence, bearing STPKTR on them. These 
pence originated with Ofia, king of Mercia, engaging to nay 
the sovereign pontiff a yearly sum for the support ofan 
English college at Rome ; and to raise the money, he imp 
poaed the tax of one penny on each house posseased of thir^ 
pence. Thia imposition, afteriVards levied on all Eng^and^ 
was denominatea ** Peter's pence." 

Half-pennies and {^rthinm, regularly made of silver, were 
^let struck by Edward I., about 1280, for general oirculatbn. 
Afber the^e came the ffroai^ so called from the French ^ror, 
a hrge piece, which was introduced by Edward III. in 1364^ 
and oontinues in use to this day, under the name of the 
fourprnmsf piec^x that which was issued for circulatiou in 
1836 ia of a different type from the ordinary groat. There 
waa formerly a haif-groat in circulation. The tefftoon, or 
ablUing, was first coined bj^ Henry VJl. in 1503. The ap- 
pdlatiop of ^^ teatoon" originated in the «e«te, tiie^ or head of 
the king upon it. The shilling was first, as it would seem, 
a German appellation, ichelUng ; corns of which name had 
been etmck at Hambuii^h in 1407, Henry Ylll. first made 
the erowna of silver, which had £»rmerly appeared in gold. 
In Franee, thev were for a long time the West gold coina, 
and were worth 10$. They were so called from the crown 
being oneeatamped on one side, Edward VI. coined halfi- 
eipewna, aixpenoes, m^ ti^reepenoea; and Elii»beth put ont 
three-halfpenny and three-farthii^ pietfea* 

When eeina are i<mA wl4(4» have more than om heed on 
the obverse, they are most uanally fotnedl, that is, looking 
the aame way, m en the money of William and Mary ; bnt 
the eojna af Philip and Maiy, which were probablv struck 
bam tiaaanra breught here by that kiBip:,are remarkable for 
baaving their portraita, exeept in one matanoe, £ieing each 
otber> wbieh c»angifitange mUed iprth the foUowing coni^lei 
ef S^idihwv-^ 

StiU am'rooB, And fond, And billing, 
X^ Philip and Muy on a ahiUiDg. 

Thoogh onr spaee will not allow ns to daauribe fuUy the 
ooinege» with ita changes, in all the dif erent reigns of Eng- 
lish hiaiorv ; yet we nwst not onnt to partienlerise aome of 
the moaa nppertant coina whitli, from l^iehr value or long 
nae, were well known and eateam^ «n^ the seventeentn 
century* The reader ahoold ramanftber thet^ from an early 
p«iadp the airaulatie^ ef lereign moonty, of various eoui^r 
tries, wee 9f4 enfy adopted^ but even l^egalisad, in England. 
Thia«aatheeaaen4lh the bezan^ ataady sp«dLen of; and 
wepB ac md te ne^ilaeia fivw others. 

The €f^o^qi ^ Aieaiin waa a French eein»|«et atrtck by 
Louia XI. of France in 1475. Henry Vul., in the four- 
teenth year of Ma reign, by predamation ordered that 
crowns of the sun, ducats, and crowns of gold not of the 
ann, be recelvv^d in ewien^ ; <lie crowns of the sun not 
eHpped te go ait fenr riiillings and fenr pence steriing, 
lender Edward YI., in 1649, they were ordered by prodama- 
tien te imh8 for aeven filings, but were reduced to pasa 
f«r aix erattk^ and fomr pence, by a anbae^uent proclama- 
tion. They were also at tina value in the reign of Q^ueen 
Maiy. 

fie coin called the 4a^ was not atrudc in England till 
the middle of tiie fifteenth century, it being originally a 

Sid coin of France, where it was first coin^. at least by 
at name, in 1340. In France, where the ludt and quarter 
Migel were soon used, R was idwava of fine gold, but not 
always of the same weight. Angeu and half-angels (ange- 
lete) are the oi^ gold cmns known of Richard lU. When 
&nt introdncec(, &e angel was valued at 0<. 8</., and, thus 
j^ 'ge el ng with tiie noble, was sometimee called the ncbU- 
am^. In liie course of the reign of Henry Vlli. and his 
anooeesor, the value of the angel was raised to 8«. In Queen 
Mary'a thne it went for 10<., which vidue it kept till the 
end of theirdgn of CSiaiies I. who was the last monarch 
wiie ealned i& angeL Th^ naual device upon the obveiae 
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of this coin was the figure of the angel St. Michael stand- 
ing upon the dragon, and piercing him through the mouth 
with a spear, the upper end of which terminated in a kind 
'of cross. The reverse of the earlier ones had a ship, with a 
large cross tor a mast, with the royal arms in front. The 
angels of James I. and Charles I. have the mast of the ship 
jvith a maintop and no cross. The obverse had the king's 
titles surroundmg Uie device. There were differ^t legends 
and inscriptions used in different reigns. 
.. The mariy and its half, the noble, (the latter so called from 
Its material being the finest gold used in coinage,) seem to 
have been the most general ideal form of money in former 
ages; the former rating at 13*. 4d.y and the latter at 6#. Qd. 
Ttie noble was published as a substitute for the florins, on 
account of the inconvenient value of the latter, — 6*. The 
obverse of the noble represents the king, Edward III., stand- 
ing in a vessel, asserting the dominion of the sea. This 
TOin, sometimes called the rose nobUy together with its divi- 
sions, continued the only gold coin till the issue of the angels 
before described. In Henry the Sixth's time, it was made 
to pass for 10»., under the new name of rjifal. Henry VII. 
issued the double ryal, or sovereign, of 20*», accompanied 
by the double sovereign. Henry vlll. coined gold crowns 
and half-crowns of the present vine ; but his gold was much 
debased. The rose noble was so termed in consequence of 
both sides being impaled in an undulating circle resembling 
the outline of an expanded rose. 

< The wfereignsy called at the accession of James I. vnitesy 
and sometimes eeeptre-pieees, were valued at 20*.; they were 
nearly two inches in diameter, being proportionably thin. 
They were called sceptre-pieces from the figure of the kii^ 
on the obverse sitting on his throne with his sceptre in his 
hand. The sovereigns were considered to be double ryals, 
when the ryal was reckoned at 10s. Spur-r^als, a gold 
coin of Elizabeth, form a very handsome sort of money : on 
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Gold SpoxwRyal of QoMB EUsabetii. 

the obverse is the aueen with her sceptre, sitting in a ship 
in the sea, and in tne centre of the reverse is the star-pointea 
figure of a spur, Whence the name of the coin: these pieces 
went at 15*. There was also a gold coin in use in the four- 
teenth century called the chaise (this is the French word, 
for a chair or seat) ; but thb was an Anglo-Gallic piece of 
Edward the Block Prince, and does not strictly belong to 
the English series. It received the name of the '^ chaise" 
from the prince's appearing on the obverse seated in a chair 
of state. 

We must not omit to speak of the Louis, or Louis d'or, 
which was a »)ld coin in the old system of France, and first 
struck under Louis XIII., in 1641. It has been considered 
as a current coin in most parts of the continent, though in 
England it has been only sold as merchandise, wnere, 
at dilTerent periods, according to the demand, its price has 
fluctuated from IBs. 6d, to 2ls. sterling. About half a cen- 
tury- ago, among other changes brought about by the Revo- 
lution, the old reckoning — by demers, sous, livres, ecus 
j[crowns), and louis^was abandoned, and the decimal reckon- 
ing was resorted to,— centimes, d'*cimes, francs, twenty franc 
pieces. Upon the return of the Bourbon &mily into Fnmce, 
the twenty-franc pieces, struck by Louis XVIII. in imita- 
tion of the Napoleons, received the name of Louis, or Louis 
d'or, — a designation which is likewise given occasionally to 
the like coin struck by King Louis Phuippe, but which are 
more ordinarily called " twenty-franc pieces." 

It may now perhaps occur to the reader to perceive whence 
originated the definite amount of certain legal and oUier 
public fees and payments. Every one has neard, for ins- 
tance, of the attorney's charge of 3*. id., 6#. 8rf., 13*. ii, 
for certain services rendered to the party consulting him ; 
but it requires a little acquaintance with the state of the an- 
cient coinage, to satisfy one's self that he could not well 



raise or ank his chaxge above or belowthe partictilair item 
in question. In the days of our fore&thers, the labouis of 
the legal functionary were remunerated by the payment of 
particular coins, accorduoig as the service, or the nature of 
the case, might be. When the lawyer had to receive St. 4d^ 
his client paid him, m the reign oi Henry YI., at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, an angelet, or half an atigel; 
the angel being then valued at 6*; 8a., though it afterwards 
rose to lOt. ^d the noble took the place of the angeL It 
is true that the pieces of money just referred to hiave no 
existence at the present day ; but, as the foregoing specific 
charges still exist in, and are authorised by, the practice o^ 
our courts of law, lawyers cannot help midcing them, and 
we cannot help hearing about them. It is also a rule or 
custom to pay a fee of 6*. bd. (the an^ or noble) to t^ 
minister of a parish, on account ot an extra-parochial 
funeral, the ori^ of which fee we may trace to a similar 
source. 

To particnlarise further, the coins of all these different 
reigns would not perhi^ be very interesting to the general 
reader. We may, therefore, content ourselves with observ- 
ing that the coinage was of gold and silver; for, exoe|>ttng 
the Saxon stycas mentioned before, copper coin continued 
to be wanting in the English authorised money till the year 
1672. Groats, testoons (shillings), crowns, florins, nobles^ 
and marks, were the principal pieces of money in different 
reigns. Gold, though first corned by Henry III., abbut 
1257, who struck « gold penny, value 20d.j was not made 
current until the reign of Edward III., in 1344, when that 
prince first coined florins, which were soon succeeded by the 
nobles, and other coins already spoken of. The last silver 
fiirthing was coined in the reign of Edward VI., and the 
last silver hal^nny in the days of the Common wealth. We 
pass on, theretbre, to the state of the coinage under Charles IL 

In some reigns prior to that of Chanes II., the value oi 
silver was to wat of gold as 1 to 4: hence, the noble ot 
Edward III., spoken- of before, and published at 6*. Qd,, 
might be now worth a guinea, on account of the present 
higner price of gold. The ancient relative value of gold to 
silver was as 11 to.l : but ia the reign of James I. the pro- 
portional value of silver had sunk down as 1 to Idi. Stan- 
dard silver is now to standard gold, as 1 to 14 j,. The coins 
which were in use before the present coinage was adopted, 
soon after the war which terminated in 1815, were, raimlly 
speaking, such as were established by Charles II. The thin 
hammered money of former reigns was, in his time, dis- 
carded. The gold and silver money had'all aloiuj; been made 
thin, because it was necessary to make the inferior pieces, 
at least, of a certain size, in order that they might be con- 
veniently tangible for use. Thus, the ^Id penny, before 
spoken o^ was three-fourdiJs of aii inch m diameter. The 
** sovereign, "or ** broad piece," in use in the reisn ot James 
I., and called in the republican condition of the conntiy, 
the ''twenty-shilling piece," gave way in the reign of 
Charles IL, to the guinea, so called ftom the Guinea gold, 
out of which it was first struck. This gold was brought 
from Guinea by the African company. In order to encou- 
rage this company to import gold, they were permitted by 
charter to have tne figure of an elephant stamped on these 
pieces. The guinea was proclaimed in 1663 to pass for 20s,; 
but from its intrinsic superiority over the former gold 
money, it always fetched 21«.,and was styled the ''guinea." 
This popular decision was accordingly afterwards ratified 
by government. Five guinea pieces, double guineas, hak 
and quarter guineas, were strucic at different times; but for 
obvious reasons^ none but the guinea and half-guinea ob- 
tauied general circulation ; as likewise the gold seven-shilling 
piece. 

At the time of the Revolution, in 1688, tlie silver coin 
of -the country was in a very bad state ; so that by the year 
1696, the value of the guinea had risen to 90s. currency. 
'^ Clipping and fiilse coining had for some time been canied 
on to an aJarminff extent, and at length roused the attenUon 
of Parliament, who appointed a committee to enquire into 
the abuse. The committee recommended a general re-eois- 
age as a remedy for the evil ; when the recommendatiaB 
was debated in the house and finally adopted. The great 
recoinage occupied nearly four years, and was completed ia 
1609. The total amount of silver, coined, was 

"In the Tower Mint j^5,091,121 7 7 
In the Country Mmts 1,791,787 12 

Total 6,882,908 19 7 
" The Mint chaiges amounted to £179,431 6#., and tfe 
chaigea and c<»flequeiit kawa an.simoef^ ;b>, ^ve bees 
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«qual to Jti^tOOyCOO, In our own time the extaisive coin- 
ages in ike royal mint from the year 1816 to 1822. amounted 
to £7,402,236 11*. eJ/'-^AKBRiTAN. 

In the coforae of a few years after this re-coinase, the 
guinea fell to its original yalue of 21*. The old teolS coins, 
the Jsoobus or unite (2^.)> ^® Carolus, (2d#.l, and the 
broad piece (21*. or 22*«), were not called in till the year 

ma 

As the coinage existing in our t>wn times is a great 
improrement upon that of George III., and his prede- 
cessors; so, that of Charles II.' was an improvement upon 
the thin hamxnered money of previous reigns. The improve- 
ment in the state of our coins in the seventeenth century, 
was due. to the employment - of 'm(»e skilful artists in tms 
line, and in particular of Thomas Simox, the celebrated en- 
gmrer^ of whose fiunous trial-piece, we have given a repre- 
sentation at the head of this article. This work, a speci- 
men of the silver, crown, was performed in order to interest 
the king in his behalf, and to prove to his majesty Charles 
IL not only that talent did not lie with foreigners, but 
that Englishmen deHerved to be encouraffed lK)th from 
patriotic motives and for their superior skifi. Simon was a 
native of Yorkshire : when he grew up, his natural abilities 
recommended him to the notice of Nicholas Briot, engraver 
of tho Mint to Charles I. Briot being ordered to go to 
Edinburgh, to en^ve some dies for medals and coins, in 
168«% met with Simon, took him under his care, and taught 
him. When Sir £. Harley was master of the Mint, he re- 
commended Simon as an engraver. The first public speci- 
men of his talents was the Admiralty seaL engraved in 1606^ 
when the Earl of Northumberland was lord high admiral : 
it is of exquisite workmanship, the ship being finished with 
astonishing minuteness. When Briot, who was a French- 
man, returned to his native country, ^mon succeeded him 
as head engraver at the Mint, in 1646. When the civil 
commotions broke out, Simon incurred the king's di^leasure 
for making for the parliament a copy of the royal s^ ; but, 
after the king's death, the parluunent took Simon into 
£ivour ; and throughout the interregnum Simon produced 
many hundred seak, medals, coins, &c.,.of various kinds : 
some of which have rarely been equalled for minuteness of 
execution. After Cromwell's death, Simon engraved the 
fpreat seal fi)r Richard Cromwell; and the coronation, 
judicial, and other seals of Charles II. At len^ith, Rdtiers, 
a Dntchxnan, in 1662, was appointed to the Mmt ; and this 
gave rise to the celebrated trial-piece. The fronti^iece, 
which represents this, is a magnified view of that which is 
now in tho possession of Thomas HoUis. Esq., F.R. and 
A. SS. Round the edge of this coin is the following 
petition :—" Thomas Simon most humbly prays your 
Majesty to compare this his Try al-Piece with the Dutch, and 
if more truly drawn and emboss'd, more gracefully order'd, 
and more accurately engraven, to relieve him." This fine 
piece of workmanship did not however profit him, except 
oy adding eventually to his fiune, and the Rdtiers were still 
continued in employment. It is even said that tl^e Rdtiers 
were called over in 1662, by the directors of the Mint, as 
Simon's works proceeded too slowly. It is supposed that 
Simon died of the oreat plague in 1666 ; as nothing is 
known of l^m after tnat 3rear, when he engraved a medal for 
Charles II., commemorating the victories of England over 
Holland. As engraver to the Mint, Simon received on 
annual salary of EoL He is deemed by the most competent 
ju^^es to have been the best engraver of modem times. 

We have, elsewhere alluded to the thinness of the. old 
money, as resulting from the use of the hammer in coinage. 
The use of the hammer in febricating money, being the only 
method first known, was of easy management and small 
expence ; and hence the vast number of mints in almost 
every city of England, and the number of moM^ers whose 
liames appear on early coins, sometimes amounting to more 
thon a hundred, upon those of one prince. The moneyer 
was the coiner, who in early times put his name on the coin, 
and often the name of the town. These persons firequently 
tfavelled a^ut. with the kings, in order to coin money upon 



A Gonscc^uence of the thinness of modem coins was their 
Imree size . m respect of their value ; so that no relief could 
weU be given to the impression. We are told that Constan- 
tine the Great ordered the Roman coin to be struck thin, 
and with small relief, in order that the common fraud of 
coverinjf lead or copper with gold or silver, which we know 
the thickness of the ancient coin led to, might be pre- 
v^ted.^ But,. in fiust, the money became thinner by the de- 
cline of the lyrt both befbie and alto the time of C^jJBta^ 



and it was barbarism, and not prevention of fraud; which 
caused this alteration. 

No improvement was made in the method of coinage, 
mitil Uie power of the screw was applied to it in the French 
mint in the sixteenth century. The new invention was 
admitted into the English mint about the year 1561, when 
it was used together with the hammer, until the latter was 
wholly laid aside in 1662. The advantage of the new 
machme, known by the name of the mitt and screw, over the 
old mode of striking with a hammer, consists chiefly in the 
increase of force, which is so great as to raise the impression 
at one blow. The ed^ of the hammered money were 
left in a rude and unfinished st^te, which exposed them to^ 
depredation by clipping. By means of the mill, a framing 
was applied to money, so as to form a regular circle on the 
outside of the legend, quite to the edge of the coin. The 
earliest specimens of Elizabeth's milled money exhibit in- 
stances of this invention. A legend was now imprinted 
upon the edges of the larger coins, and a graining technical!}' 
termed mUUng^ was applied to the outer extremity of tlve 
smaller ; the present double sovereign and crown piece are 
examples of tne former, and all our smaller pieces are specie 
mens of the latter*. 

Briot, the French artist before mentioned, was the person 
who established the use of the mill in this kingdom, by 
which means the art of coining was carried to such a peiv* 
fection as it had not before reached. Hence, tho works of 
Simon, Briot's scholar, perhaps excel any of modem times. 
Under Simon, the old awkward broad-piece begins first to 
assume the more decent form of the guinea; and the whole 
coin to become more solid and compact. The coin went on 
improving during the end of the seventeenth and the be* 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. The artist wiio ranks 
next to Simon is Croker, chief engraver at the Mint in the 
reign of QrUeen Anne. After his time the chief part of 
the coinage of Uie kingdom fell into a bad state, from which 
it did not. wholly emerge, until some yean of the present 
centuxir had passed over our heads. 

In former years the coining of money at various local 
mints was either permitted or connived at by the government 
of the country. In the reign of Queen Mizabeth no mint 
was allowed, except in the Tower of London, which prac- 
tice was continuea till the civil wars compeUed Charles I. 
to coin money at most of the principal towns which took up 
the royal cause: hence the square and rhomboidal iieae- 
pieces. It is remarkable that, in all his difficulties, this 
monarch never debased the coin which he issued ; a proceed- 
ing, of which so many other more fortunate monarclis have 
been guilty. Money was afterwards again ordinarily coined 
at the Tower, till the erection of the present Mint within 
these few years. 

In Akebman's Numismatic Man/Hal we read that the 
Commonwealth struck money during the life-time of the 
king, (Charles I.) with his name and titles ; but that afler 
his death new dies were ordered to be made. The coins 
issued are distinguished from all othere in the English series. 
The types furnished the cavaliera with subiects for much 
jok^ and ribaldry. The double shield on the reverse, was 
called '<the breeches for the rump." In allusion to the 
legends, God and tJie commonwealth were said to be on 
opposite sides. A wag launched the following epigram at 
them :— 

May their success like to their coin appear, 
Send double crosses for their single cheer. 



The witty Fuller says, ** I hope hereafter, when the question 
is asked of our coiners, whose image and superscription is 
this? It will be returned. The Cesar's of England!" 




GOLD TBN-fBILLXNO PXSCB OF TBS COMMONWEALTH. 

Silver pennies were still much used till tlie close of the 
reign of George I., but they are now not at all common, 
being principally^ coined to be given to poor persons on 
Maundy Thursday, as we have already noticed in our 

* For an aoooant of the process of Coiwino at 
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domptioik <tf tlie ^Cuatom of tlie Matindy;" bm No« «a2> 
p. 133. 

For the derivation of the word C4uh some people have 
yelSarred to a common eopper ooin of China and India, which 
k 80 called : others say tnat the term ** cash" 10 now tnna- 
iBiied by usage from the ca$6 which holds the coin, to the 
ooin itself. According to the latter explitfuition, the word 
would be derived from the French, cmm, a box, oao^ or 
ehest ; also a merchant's or banker's cash-box, or ooontaB. 
The t^m ^ hard cash" means cocvi, in contvadiatinction to 
bills, notes, or paper-money : but a very peculiar sort of 
"^km^ cash" weie "^ Musket balls, ftiU bore," which were 
a legal tender in Maaaachusetta, in 1666^ and were current 
fur a iNrthing a piece, provided no man were conqMUad 
lo take above twelve at a time of them. 

Till the time of Charles IL a regular copper ecun^ge 
was not used, from a dislike towards copper; this beinff 
Ihe metal chiefly used in counterfiutin^ the gold and 
aUver coins: such counterfeits were termed ** black money," 
in contmdistinctioB^to *^ white money," or good silver coin. 

But it appears that there were two kinds of black 
money,— the counterfeit, and the authorised money of billon : 
the latter was very much used in France and also in Ire* 
knd. The want of a lower, but well tangible sort of money 
was long fidt, and in ocmseauence of the increase of Inulsf- 
9^s tokma (see VoL XVII., pw 68), the government of, 
Qneen Elisabeth had attempted to ^mcX a copper comage ; 
but the queen being averse, the scheme was given up. 
King James in 1613 issued royal fiirthing tokens ; but these 
were not wdl received. Charlea L issued the like; but at hia 
4sath eounterfeita and tokena increaaed so much, that in 1672 
aovemmeiit took the matter regularly in hanc^ and issued 
faHbhyi. Tin fiuthinffs were Hkewise used with 'a stud of 
oepperln the middle. In 1608 the tin was all called in, and 
the copper coinage of fiirthings and hatf-penee went on im- 
proving. For t^ firthings of Queea Anne, which were 
diiefly trial-pieeea, we nfer the reader bade to Vol. XVII., 
p. 76. The present copper coinage has been aU executed 
within the last fifty years. 

It does not appear thai England has been ringukr in its 
long abetinenee from a copper ooinage. '* It ia worthy of 
obaervation," says Pinkerton, ^ that while copper money 
was in Greece of very ancient date, and in Rome two cen- 
turiee older than silver, yet in ahnoet all the nations of 
modem Europe it arose a thousand years later than nlver." 

Thus we see that the eataUid^ed metals for coining in 
modem times, are gold, silver, and copper; and that all 
oUier materii^ of ooniage were regarded in a spurious light. 
We should, however, except the metal platinum, which the 
Russians emplov in striking some of their money. This 
fine and valuable metal is extracted from the mines of the 
Uralian mountains, and has a qMcific gravity rather exceed- 
faigthat of gold. 

The quantity of alloy fi>r gold, in order to harden the 
cwn, and make it wear weU, is two carats out of the twenhr- 
lour: that is, one-twelft\ of the rold money is alloy. The 
allo]r for silver is three parts in rorty. The for gome pro- 
portions relate, however, to the English coinage. In France 
the l^gal proportions of the different coins are as follow : — 
sQver coins, 9 parts silver, 1 copper \ c<M)per money, 4 parts 
copper, 1 silver ; gold coin, 9 paks gold, 1 copper. In the 
next place, the quantity of gold used in forming a sovereirn, 
is ratner below the proportional value of 209., in order that 
no inducement may exist to melt down the national coin 
Hmt the purposesof trade. Hence it is, that an English sove- 
leign, which, by the tabular valuea of the respective coins, is 
equal to 24 firancs, fetches 26 francs, and aom^imea more^ at 
the foreign mints. 

The coinage of Scotland did not commence before the 
twelfth centmry ; there beinr silver pennies oi Alexander I. 
A.D. 1107. Thou^ the beottish money was originally 
the same as that of England in size and valu^ many 
causes had brouffht it so low, that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was oiUy one twelfth part value of ooireqpondlng 
English money; and so it continued till the union of the 
kingdoms cancelled the Scottish coimtte. 

In r^ord to the money of Scotland, it was for the most 
part fabricated after the fashion of the Eurlish. The copper 
coinage, though more ancient than thatof England, was not 
earKer than the end of the sixteenth centuiy, and seems to 
have been derived firom the French. 

By the articles of the Union, which t^k place at the 
banning of the last century, it was appointed that aU the 
coins should be reduoed to the ikiriidb, and the same 
accounts observed tJuougboat* TIUtMit pariody tha Seota 



had, as we have just tiid» their poumdii abiUinp* and 
pence, aa in England; but their pound was twenty panoa 
English, and the others ware in proportion. AoeordUKly, 
their mack— Ids. 4<L. Seottiah^^waa ouivent in Eughmd at 
Id^d; and their noble in proeoition. Beaidea tbaaa, thagr 
had their Turnonr pence and halft>eBoe ; their paniqr being 
one-twalfth of that of England, as noticed befova; beakU* 
base money of achiaons, iMubees, and placks: the bod^ 
(me sixth of the penny; one fourth of the w^iaon, one-third 
<tf the banbee, and one half of the pkek. 

In Ireland, the ooina are aa in Englattd ; vis. shiHingab 
penoa, &e., with thia diffBcenoe, that their ahilling la hoi 
equal to 11^^ aterling ; or a ahilling Ensliah ia equal to 
20 halfpence; whence tiieir pound la only ia#. A^L af 
Enffliah money* 

The Danea aeem ta have ciiginated the Irish cmnega 
about ^.n. 9da The harp, the present diatinsuiahingiiMni 
of Iriah money, is not observed till the rti^ of Bcbij 
VIU^ whoi the difference in value between. Engtiah and 
Irish ooin became apparent, and much base monejr waa 
thrust upon Irdand. jBoth Henrv VIII. and Qnean Elink 
both coined baae money, approaching to billon, fi>r the naa 
of this countiy. In 1601, Ireland obtained a v^gttlar 
copper coinage. In 1685, a mint was estahhshed in 
Dublin by Charlea I. Since the abolition of this nuni In 
1640, in consequence of the M assacre and distuzbaneee in 
that countiy, no legal gold or silver coins have been 
struck with the Irish ba^ ; but copper only. Jamea IL 
arrivkig in IreUmd ttom France in 1689, instttoted a 1 
and issued dliiUings and half-crowns, strvK^ of all the i 



metal that could be procured ; finr thia purpooa 1 
guns were used, so that this ooinage is gei.>eraU^ tenned $tm^ 
momejf. Pennies and half-pennies of foad^ mixed vrkh tin, 
were iaeued in 1690 ; and crowns <tf ^uB-nMtal, of the aiaa 
of our half-crowns. Upon some occasions in the last centanr, 
some private individuals obtained patenta for exeemHiw tna 
copper comi^ for Ireland* In 1722, Villiaan Wood 
oli^ned ftiom Georj^e I. the ftmoua patent which exalted 
such discontent in Ireland. It was for eoini ug ha W p we a 
and fiuthii^ The patentee aimed at nuddn^ a vast VM^^ 
by the diminished size of the pieces. In this Atbax Mift 



: distinguished himself in opposing the government, 
coins are of very fine copper and workmaneAiip, an 4 iMva the 
best portrait ^ Geoige 1. anywhere fbund. Sir la^ac Nev- 
ton, then at the head of the Mmt, said they weie anperior ta 
Englieh fhrthlngs in ever^hing but sise. Those n^ane d % 
1737 were coiuM of just sise and we^t, with the hatp aalf 
on the reverse, and are the patterns of thoee used aft w 
ptesent day. TherO being uow no mint in Irelancly^Ui 
copper c<niiB are struck in JL<mdOB, and sent over. 

In the year 1760, there was a great scat city of copper t eain 
in Ireland ; upon which, a society of Irish ffcntlemen ^f^^ 
for leave, upon proper conditions, to coin half^ienee ; MMl 
being gmnted, they mpeared with a venr bad portrait eC 
Geo^ II., and the legend VOCE PQFlJLI. The hoaft 
bears a greater resemblance to the Pretender than %» 
George n.; and it is not certain that this 6ct was not 
premeditated : it was said that these pie 
without any leave being ariced or obtained. 

The reader will see that our limits will not vtSet < 
enter into a description of all the various species of ■ 
now used in Europe and America, together witii a»n \ 
ration of the respex^ive values of eadi piece : fbr hiftv 
of this sort, so usefbl to tlie mercantile adventnret^ ^rei 
refer him to treatises on the artide Mohxt. 

SECTION T. 

MOIOUf MXDAX*— PAPAL MSnALS— SPAXISB iX9 

XXIULa— COMPARISOK OP ▲NaiVT AKD XOSBIX MSDiO*-*^ 
BVOUSH MXDAU^-COBOXATIOIf MUgLLS. * 

In tiM middle agee M»als seen to haiwe beat ^foita «§«' 
known. TiH the nfleenth oantnry, no medala 1 
ea uBtry in Borope; exeeptinf ol 
oMUa of David U., &^ middle of the 
century. These were struck in \ 
The medal of John Buss, the fttuooa 
struck hi 141A, seems to have led the wiqr fo Uie aeriaa oC 
medal^ which afterwarda sprang up in tne diffnent oonm- 
tries of Eorope. The papal m^lala ara not only the 
elegant, but the moat amdent aeriea in Modem En 
Paul IL created pope hi 1464y ia the fiiat pontiff 
haa medala of hla own time. After P^ml 11. coSweU 
medals are found of all the popes. As it ia the eapee&al 
object ol jnedala l# oowDMttOMU MMBff tha paopb of ai» 
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9iMMr% genarait<yA, ttid i>f lihdM 1^0 come alter, some 
UhustriouB J^enoB^ gt eome fmportaUt erent, no more proper 
•ecflBioa totild haro eter arisen for exercising this honour- 
abk priTikfte, than the diaeoveir of America by Colnmbus 
in li91f and the extension of tais discorery soon after bj 
Amerigo Vespuooi. 




The Spaniali medals begin in 1503, and manjr of them 
aie curions and interesting. Crermanv and Spam were as 
one empire nnder Charles Y^ of whom there are many 
medals : bnt the German ones beg^ with Frederic III., of 
whom there is one struck at Rome, a.d. 1453, Besides the 
pspel medals, there are many belonjg^ng to the various states 
of Italy. Denmark, Sweden and Holland have likewise 
B^gnalized themselves by medallic achievements 
^If ext to It^y, France is the most remarkable countiy for 
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but the Fraach medals an neither fiiie nor nnme- 

nma till the reign of Louis XIY^ in the middle of the 
fBTHrteenth oe^ory. Thiers are alao ■tries «f fine medals, 
oompriuig those whifch wei« straok under the eoDMdaite 
and tliB empire of Napolecmi down to the reign ^f the present 
kilig. The Nspoleon collection at Bovime contains one of 
the madida intended to oonunemonte the threatened invasion 
•f Bi^imH It represents a Herenlaan firae disabling and 
eroAing a monater, half man and half fish, wtiich IfMer is 
OMaiit to represent the British nation. The legend b DES« 
GfiNTE W ANGLETERRE. On tlw exergue is fV^ipp^ 
^Lmtdru^m 1804. This was j^bably done to excite Uie 
Mofidance and ranity of the JrVencfa people; but, as the 
I of invasion was either a feint or a finilare, these 
I were ahnoet aU soon soppressed, and no oppoitunity 
i»r giving the shadow of truth to the exetgne of 

rfu-,«^^ftfwct 4K Lomi<m, m 18041" 

Aa«wn as medab began to revive, in tiiefifteenth centniy, 
tiM¥ were made to serve the purpose of satire, until the 
nriBtshopa took to the bunmesB. Many satiric medab passed 
Mween Philip, long of Spain, and Elizabeth, queen of 
England. Satire aeems to have i>een unknown to the ancient 
miDlt : bnt, in these later ages, a great number of medals have 
\^^ atmek for private men of eminent learning or talents ; 
and in thb reapeet modem medab excel those of the an- 
oiwla. As to Ihe execution of modem medds in comparison 
wUh gndmt ^nea, in all that rebtes to nortfaits, human 
ig«re^ and other detached objeets, the andents iar. exceed 
the mede»i0 in diaracter, trath, and taMiC : but in landscape^ 
and all that beionga to perspective, the modems are superion 
when, ibr instance^ we have «n an ancient medal the view 
of a building, we see only its elevation ; but on a modem 
medal the perspective b abo aflorded. An especial fiamlt, 
however, too often occurs in modem portraits and reverses, — 
that the manners of the time and country are very often 
totally pcrrerted. Personificatiom are of afl ages, ixnuitries, 
and languages: heathen gods and goddesses thrust themselves 
upon CHristbn medals, and attract the adoration of connois- 
aeuxs! The like objection also applies, in jg^reat measpire to 
our coinage ;— but the &ult here complained of b largely 



partaken in by the arts of pahitlng and sculpture ; though 
It must be admitted that, with every g^eration, the pubuc 
tasto b herein imprevinff . 

The fiiat English med^ was of brass, a.d. 1480. Henry 
YIIL stmck one of gold in 1645; and the first coronation 
medal was that of Edward YI. Hie medals of Simon, in 
the seventeenth century, are admirable. The medab of 
Queen Anne are ilhistntive of the achievements of Marl^ 
borough; and those of the English khogs^ executed soon 
after by Dassier, a native of Geneva, are veiy jood : the 
btter are thirty-six in number, and are stmck in fine 
copper. 

The devices on the English coronation medals^ are usually 
on the one ride a representation of the soverei^ and on 
the other, some emblem of the circumstances of the period ; 
but not dlways in the best taste. 

At the coronation of Geoxge III., the king's gold and 
tnlver medab were struck by Laurence Nattier, and wero 
ornamented on one side with hb majesty's bust» and the 
inscription, Gsoboivs III. D.G.M. Brit. Fba. st Hib. 
Rex. F. D.; and on the reverse, was a figure of the sove- 
reign seated, with Britannia holding a crown above hb 
head, and the inscriptioxij Patbiab Ovakti (To his oountfv 
triumphing)^ Coron. xxii. Sept. mi>cclxi. — Silver medaJa 
of the queen were abo thrown into the scaffolding, and 
amidst the populace. On one side was represent^ her 
bust, with the inscription, Charlotta D.G.BL Br. Fr. et 
.Hib. Rboina; and on the other side ha figure wpeared at 
full length, standing bv an a|tar, vrith a seraph about to 
crown ner : the whole being enciroled by the motto^ 
QvAEStTVM Mebitis. {B^ mctU (Obtained), Coron. xxfi« 
Seft. mdoclxi. 

SECTION VI. 
aniDr of oqdis amd hedau — pembbokb oolubction— * 

UnUTT OF MSnAIA— <X)UNTFBFEIT MEDALS— CABINETS— 
MSBAlUOSt AMD MSDiALBTS. — ^PRESERVATION OF COINS AND 



ISstory informs us that cabinets and series of Greek coins 
wero formed by the Roman senators, as choice treasures : 
thb was natural, considering that the Romans ieq>ectod the 
skill and talent of the Greeks in all the arts and embellish* 
ments of life. Some of these sets of medab and coins d 
cities Inve come down to our times: but yet it must be 
owned, that the taste of the Romans was rather for gtms than 
f&t medallic specimens. When, however, literature began 
to be cultivated in Italy, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the study of medab was found conducive to the knowledge 
of ancient geography and history, and of ancient literature 
generally. In the succeeding century, cabinets began to be 
formed universallv by people whose minds were awakened 
to the increaring light of knowledge. Hence we have, like- 
wise, ancient oraiography and customs elucidated, and the 
lives of tiie ereat men of antiquity enriched with their por^ 
traits. In the middle of the sixteenth century, Goltz, a 
printer and engraver, travelled over Europe in search of 
coins and medms, for the benefit of certain works rolaling 
to them, which he was about to pubUsh. Excentin^ Italy, 
more ancient coins seem to have been found in Britain than 
in ai^ other country. Camden b thought to have been the 
first Bnglish writer who produced medab in hb literary com- 
positions, about A. D. 1600. After this, we have many workf 
ulustrated with coins: such as Speed's Chronicle, 1610. 
Henry, prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., left to hb 
brother Charles I. his collection of coins and medcus, amount- 
ing in number to about 30,000. This cabinet was broken 
up and lost during the civil wars of hb reign* 

It would take us too long to enumerate the diflerent 
public and private cabinets now existing : but we are tenmted 
to observe that one of the finest collections in the world b 
that of Thomas, the eighth earl of Pembroke, who died in 
17t^ and who was the collector of the statues, &c^ at Wilton 
House, South Wilts. Thb collection is vested m truateesy 
and deposited in the Bank of England, for sale, where thev 
even now wait a purchaser who can command about SC^OOOZi 
They were published in a huge octavo volume in the year 
1746. 

As ancient architecture, sculpture, and poetry, have tended 
to improve the taste of modem times, so the stud^ of ooina 
and medab assists in promoting the same end ; being parti- 
cularly useful in gmdin^ the judgn^eut and views of the 
lovers of such arts and sciences as we just mentioned. Be- 
sides the ancient portraits on the obverse^ which are likely 
to kindle the admiration of t^e PauO^ ^^e aculptor. 
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the aichitect, as well as the painter, has on the reverse ex- j 
quisite views of ancient edifices, which are fonnd in perfect 
preservation on medals. Triumphal arches, temples, foun- 
tains, aqueducts, amphitheatres, circuses, hippodromes, 
palaces, basilicas, columns and obelisk^, baths, sea-ports, 
pharoses, and the like, are all found on the reverses of ancient 
medals. t» • 

To a person of poetical imagination, the Roman coms^ are 
Very entertaining, on account of the fine personifications 
and symbols which are to be found on their reverses. What 
can ^e additional experience of the world, during 2000 years, 
add to the personification of Hope found on the reverse of 
an ancient medal? She is there represented as a q)rightly 
damsel, walking quickly, and looking straight forwaid; with 
her left hand she lUts up her garments, that they may not 
hinder the rapidity of her pace; while in her right hand 
she holds forth a rose-bud, an emblem infinitely more 
fine than the trite one of an anchor^ which is the symbol 
of Patience, not of Hope. Himpiness, Abundance, Secu- 
rity, Piety, Modesty, and the nke, are all shadowed out 
nnder similar opposite emblems, springing out of Nature 
herself, and therefore just and true. Many passages of 
Sacred History are likewise illustrated or expl^ned b^ refer- 
ence to medals. The Mosaic account of the Deluge is con- 
firmed by a coin struck at Apomea in Asia Minor, in the 

reign of Philip I., about 
650 B. c. On the reverse 
of this medal is a chest 
floating upon the waters : 
a man and woman seem 
coming out upon dry land. 
Above it hovers a dove 
with an olive-branch ; and 
another bird is perched 
upon the roof. On the 
mnt part of the chest is 
the word NOE in Greek 
characters. Seven or eight 
of these medals are ex- 
tant, and they are. admitted by the best medallists to be 
genuine. 

On some medals of Commodus, who lived at the lattef 
part of the second century of the Christian era, the Supreme 
Deii^ is represented un^r the form of a b^ll, as indicative 
of his supreme power. On the reverse of some of the medals 
of Marcus Aurelius, who reigned somewhat earlier, are seen 
the bull and serpent. On the medals of Persia, and in the 
works of Zoroaster, this worship was practised. He repre- 
sents Grod under the figure of the serpent, and describes nim 
as ** the master of all things— exempt fix)m death— eternal 
in his duration — without beginning, and without parts." 

On the medals of Tartary we find the figure ot the ser- 
pent : on the reverse of a medal of Tyre we find the serpent 
encircling an egg ; and we see the some figure on the medals 
of Japan : this people, in their cosmogony, say it was the 
worm breath of the serpent that called into fife the first 
inan. 

As those coins and medals which are scarce, are, from 
that cause, the more valuable, whether they be the old 
Roman coins of lead,— or coins and medals in copper, brass, 
silver, or gold, — the metal itself merely affecting the value 
according to its weight, — it is not to be wondered at 
that a considerable part of the science of numismatics should 
consist in enabling the medallist to detect forged imitations 
of the objects of his regard. This art of forging b said to 
have arisen at the bq^inning of the sixteenth century, and it 
has since prevailed to a great degree. Counterfeit medals 
come under six heads : 1. Medals known to be modem 
imitations of the ancient, but valuable, because executed by 
the best Italian masters: 2. Medals cast from the former : 
8. Medals cast in moulds taken from the antique : 4. An- 
cient medals retouched, and the obverses or reverses altered : 
5. Medals impressed with new devices, or soldered : 6. Coun- 
terfeit medals which have clefts, or which are plated. When 
the art of imitating the genuine antique coins beffan to be 
practised, it was at first without any intention of deceiving, 
out merely to fiicilitate the study. The very clever imita- 
tions, however, of the artists of Italy soon passed for genuine, 
and became an article of a trade, which has continued to 
this dav. This consideration is apt to throw great damp 
upon tne zeal of the numismatic student. 

Cabinets of medals are usually ranged into three distinct 
sizes: 1. That which contains, or is intended to contain, 
every issue of the mint, in every age and country. Such a 
cabinet belongs only to national museumsy princes, and 



others who have the command of great wealth. The Pem- 
broke Cabinet, before spoken of, is one of those. 2. The 
smaller cabinet contains several sequences, or particular 
series of medals, from the earliest to the latest times ; other 
medals, or such as belong to other seta, being received from 
curiosity and in order to give variety. to the collection. 
3. The smallest cabinet, usually callea a casket of medals^ 
includes all little collections of coins;. in which, perhaps^ 
not more than one sequence, or series, can well be formed. 
The coins of the Middle Aees form the department of study 
now chiefly pursued, with a view to the elucidation of 
history. 

Medallions and Mbdalets belong likewise to the &mily 
of medals. Medallions were, in former times, medals of a 
size larger thaji ordinary ; such a one is that which forms 
the frontispiece of our former pq>er. They were never 
current coins, as medals were ; but were struck to serve as 
public monuments, or to be presented by a monarch to his 
friends, or by the mint-makos to a monarch, as specimens 
of fine workmanship. Medallions were commonly issued 
upon the commencement of a new reign, as coronation- 
medals are in tlftse later days. Medalets were small coins, 
scattered among the people on solemn occasions: they were 
also struck for the use of slaves, and served as counters in 
gamiuff, tickets for baUis and feasts, and money-tokens in 
gener^. 

It is the opinion, however, of some medallic scholars, that 
the medalets of lead, alluded to in our former paper, were 
a species of mock money, used at the time of the Roman 
Saturnalia, when all the different usages and customa of 
society, whether good or bad, were ridiculed and putKiied. 
Among many whimsical regulations made to ^tify the 
Roman populace, during this week of general licence, was 
one which forbad the use of money : if any one offered a 
legal coin in payment, it was to be condemned as an act of 
miadness, and the man was brought to his senses by a peni- 
tential fiist for that day. To ridicule the idea of money, 
the mob rulers stamped this leaden circulating medium with 
the most ^tesque figures and the oddest devices, such as 
a sow, a jackass, a fiibulous bird, a general in his car with 
a monkey behind him, &c. As all this was done in mock- 
ery, this base metal' was stamped with the letters S. C. See 
p. 86, col. 2. Pinkerton, referring to these lead eotw, or 
tickets, regrets that *^ such, curious remains have almost es- 
caped Uie notice of medallists, and have not yet been 
amuifled in one clam, or named. A special woric on thou 
would be highly acceptable." 

When amedal is in the least de&ced in figures or in legend, 
the medallist will reject it, haidiy exceptmg even the mrest 
coins. Henee, it becomes of importance to preserve medals 
in their origh:ial perfection, or as nearly so aa possible. 
Nothing contributes so much tp preserve brass and copper 
coins, as the fine rust, called in Latin arugo, .which appean 
like voniish on ^em, and which depends for the sort of it 
upon tne particular situation or soil in which the coin or 
medal may have been lying fi[>r ages. There aie, therefore, 
difierent kinds of rust ; but, as Pinkerton says, ** These 
rusts are all^ when the real product of time, as hard as 
the metal itself, and preserve it much better than any 
artificial varnish could have done; concealing, at the 
same time not the most minute particle of the impression 
of the coin." In the case of gold and silver, tlie purer 
these metals are, the cleaner and fi^cr fit>m blemish, and 
the more mint-like will they be, wherever found, and 
whenever we may have to examine them : but the books of 
the medallists must be consulted by him who wkhea to 
prosecute this subject, and who ma^, therefore^ desire and 
need to acquaint himself further with all the spots, ble- 
mishes, ana tarnishes, which obscure or adorn medals, and 
the means prescribed for safely removing them 

An examination of the medal-room of Uie British Musttun, 
together with a perusal of more ext^ided and systemitic 
works on Numismatics, or the Science of Coins, &c. will 
promote and improve the taste of the reader for a subject 
so interesting to the poet, the painter, the architoct, the 
Historian, and the man of Ut^ratnre generally. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HtS WORKS. 
HI. 



TIM 8tAttt0 MSttld to \ 

Aad loAeft Into jl^ili; lieiiiaUi tito IMeh 

or fbffliing lrt,liiuigiMtMm-fltlah6d.«-TMdM*Q«« 

SevxraL statues, designed to commemorate the dittUl- 
gtiithed pertQns of his time, now cAitie from 4he hand 
of Flaxman. That of Sir Joshua Reynolds is one of 
his first and hest The painter is made to hold his 
Discourses on Art in his right hand, while the tips of 
the fingers of his left reach the top of a pedestal, or 
altar, on the side of which is a portrait of the saint he 
professed to worship— Michael AnMlo. Utortt is in 
this work much tranquil dignity of Iom:. A oolosial figure 
of Sir John Moore was next made in bronse for the city 
of Glasgow; and the stotue of Pitt waa eet np in the 
Town Hall of the same place. It is enriouily obeenred 
respecting this hist performaneei that ^both man and 
dress are too real and Uteral to excite that loftiness of 
feeling which im, or ought to be» the grand aim of noble 
works of art/' *<WhY so?" the reader mav probably 
ask. Let hii biograpner speak in extenuation of the 
sculptor's fkUings : ^Heri ii a epedmen of the ediool of 
tailor-soulptnre : the capeii cub, seams, buttons, and 
button-holes, are all h& uie way of dignity t indeed it is 
a difficult matter to treat them tasteMly.'' So true it 
is that, in the nineteenth century, — at two thousand 
years' distance of timCf the feeling is stiU abroad, that 
a British member of parliament, in order to inspire 
respect) should be deoorated with the Roman toga! 

But the works which were grateftd to Flaxman were 
those which embodied poetical ptisages in the Bible, and 
with such he was ever ready to commemorate the dead. 
Such scriptural comments in marble were readily ad« 
mitted in churches, and in this way statues and groups 
from his hand were spread abroad m India, Italy, Scot- 
land, Ireland* and the West Indies. He made a statue 
of the Rajah of Tanjore^ and a monument to the mis- 
sionary Schwarts, both of which are now in the East, 
and have been noticed in the iournals of Bishop Heber. 

In the year 1810 the Roval Academy, after some con- 
siderationi created a profeseorship of sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. He proceed^ to fulfil 
the duty of his office with enthusiasm and knowledge; 
and to his first lecture, delirered in 18ll| flocked acade- 
micians, students, and connoisseurs. His worin and 
his reputation bespoke respectful attention. Hia lectures 
were ten in number, and with these lectures both the 
sculptor and the painter should be fiuniliar: the subjects 
are — 1» Bngliah Sculpture; % the Egyptian; d» the 
Grecian ; 4, Science ; 5t Beautv ; 6» Conqiorition ; 7$ 
Style; 8» Dn^Mrr; 9) Ancient Art; 10» Modem Art. 

Some of his illustntions of the Pilgrim's P)roffreee» 
belonging to this timsi are said to equal that reUgions 
romance in nmplicitTi and to hr auipass it in loftmess. 
The like may be said of his designB for Sotheby's trans- 
lation of Obenm. But the author who most ddighted 
the fancy of Flaxman was Hesiod* <tf whom there are 
thirty-six illnstrmtions; and these fbr simplicity, loreli- 
nesB, and moei foirly n?al any of his other irorks. 
They «nbody the story of Pandora, and show the effects 
of her deseent to the earth. One of these the artist 
thought so well of that he modelled it in relief, — Mer- 
cury oondnoting Pandora firom heaven to earth« and 
skimmhig with his charge tibrough the air like a bird. 

In tiie year 18S0 Mrs. Flaxman died« after haying 
lived with her hori»nd thirtvweight years : the biographers 
make no mention of a fomdy; so Uiat we conclude that 
no sculptor in the second generation asinres to the 
glories of his sire. ' 

He was now sixty-six years oUi» and was snnronnded 
with theMipplanse of ^ world. Ifis two chief works 
at this period were the Archangel Michael vanquishing 
Satan, and the Shield of Achilles. ^The latter was exe- 



cuted by commission from Rundell and Bridge, the emi- 
nent silversmiths; and, as it is considered to be one of 
the artist's moat successfol works, wtf shall do we^ in 
dt^elling a little upon the desoription of it 

The detail of the various, designs worked npon the 
exterior eiuface of the shield of Achilles is found in the 
eighteenth book of Homer's Iliad. This work of Homer 
is so nanied because it relates to lUon, or Troy. The 
poet Uved about eight hundred years B.C., and the destruc- 
tion of Troy took place nearly two hundred years before 
Homer's time. Tlie occasion, in the poem, for the de- 
scription of the shield, is when Vulcan, by desire of The- 
tis, the mother of Achilles, makes the hero a new shield, 
together with a new set of arms; as Achilles, having 
lent Patroclus, his friend, his own armour, had lost it alU 
in consequence of Patrodus being slain, and then stripped 
by Hector. 

The description of the poet, which we shall presentiy 
epitomise, is interesting, as affording a picture at ancient 
IHfift and mannersi and a charming view of nature in the 
early stages of society. It shows, moreover, that the 
art of design, and of working in metals, had attained a 
very high degree of perfection among the Greeks, at a 
period of which we have no positively authentic records. 

It was the intention of the noet, as Pope Justly 
observes, ^to draw the picture of toe whole world m tlie 
compass of this shield. We see first the universe in 

r^ralt the heavens are spread; the stars are hung up; 
earth is stretched forth; the seas are poured round. 
We next see the world in a nearer and more particnlar 
view; the cities delightful in peace or formidable in war; 
the labours of the countrv» and the fruit of those labours 
in the harvests and the vintages; the pastoral lifo in its 
pleasures and its dangers: in a word^ all the occupations, 
all the ambitions, and all the diversions of mankind.'* 

The slutpe of this celebrated shield was circular, and 
most probably four feet in diameter. Flaxman has, 
however, reduced the diameter to three feet. Rotmd 
the border he first wrought the sea, in breadth about 
three fingers, wave foUowmg wave in quiet undulation. 
On the oentoal boss he has represented Apollo, or the 
Sun, in his chariot: the horses seem startmg forward, 
and the god bursting out in beautjr, to give Hght to the 
universe around him. The circle of which Apollo is 
the centre is in diameter little more than a foot. On 
the twelve scenes which fill the space between the ocean- 
border and the general representation of the universe he 
died all his leaning and skill. These scenes we will 
now brieflv describe. 

After the delineation of the heavens with the sun and 
fhll moon, the signs of the Zodiac, and other principal 
cmistdlations of me northern sky, we h^ve a represoita- 
tion of two beantifbl cities, one in a state of peace, and 
the other in a state of war. In the citv at peace we 
have three distinct scenes, and we have the like in the 
city at war. 

The first scene in the peaoefol citv r^resents a mar- 
riage festivity, — the second a trial for murder, and the 
fixing of the homicidal fine,— «nd the third a debate in 
the senate. 

The first scene in the warlike city exhibits the forma- 
tion of an ambush on the part of the besiegers, and a 
sally on the part of the besieged : the second shows 
shepherds with their cattle falling into an nrobuBcadoxi 
^d the third presents the battie. 

As the earliest occupations of mankind consisted, in 
agriculture, and the trading of cattle, we are next pre- 
sttited with a eet of views of agricultural and pastoral 
life among the ancients. The &t of the three agricul- 
tural scenes exhibits the tillage of the ground^ — ^the 
second the harvest , a nd the Uiird the vintage. The 
first <^ the pastoral scenes presents us with a view of a 
herd of oxoi attacked by Uons, in i^ite of ^ keepers 
and their dogs ; the second scene is that of sheep ^oith 
the shepherds, together with the folds and hutfij nnd 
the last a dance, or rustic merrimentiOOQlC 
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In FUzman't design the figures are generally about 
six inches high, and vary in relief from the smallest 
risible swell to half an hieh. There is a eonvexity of 
six inches from the plane, and the whole contains upwardf 
of a hondred human figures. Of this superb work our 
artist was justly proud. He received 620/. for the draw- 
ings and modal. The first oast» in silver ^t, pri<:e 2000 
giSneas, was plaoed by King George the Fourth on his 
own sidJe-board; a seoond was pr esen ted by him to his 
brothery the Duke of York; a third was made for Lord 
Lonsdale ; and a fourth for die Duke of Northumberland. 
Two casts in bronze were made by the proprietors for 
themselves, and three were prepared in pla8ter.-^-one for 
the Boval Aoademy* another for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and a third for Flaiman himself. 

It is eonsidered that some ef the noblest of FlaxmaB's 
works belong to his latter days ) for example, his Fsyehe, 
his Pastoral Apollo, the statues of Micluyel Angelo and 
Raphael, and the group of the Archangel Michael and 
&tan. The Pkydie and the Pastoral Apollo have a 
certain austere composure about them. The Michael 
Angelo and the Rapnael are described as ^^poetie, yet 
reef; berole, yet familiar; and their costume, though 
not antiaue. Is at once historic and picturesque.'^ lie 
group of Michael and Satan is $poken of as ^a work of 
the liighest merit — ^ conception is epio— 'the grottping 
grand, and the action godlike. The good angel is tri- 
umphantly trampling &e evil one tmder his ftet; and 
ftom the subdued agony of the latter, we may see that 
he has felt the heavenly spear.** In this group tiiere is 
a divine composure: ^^all is elevated— there is nothing 
low — ^there is much to excite awe, and nothing to disgust.^ 
In the year 1825 Allan Cunningham and Flaxman 
became personally acouahited. The sculptor was making 
a statue of Burns, whose poetry he was very fond of; 
and his prospective biographer, being invited to see it, 
while in progress, visited the artist in his studio. 

In the succeeding year, during which he was occasion* 
ally ailing, a very smgular circumstance occurred to him. 
On Saturday, the second of December, he rose about nine 
o'clock in the momii^, and fouud a stranger waiting to 
see himu ** Sir," said the visitant, presenting a book as 
he spoke, " this work was sent to me by the author^ an 
Italian artist, to present to you, and at tne same time to 
apologiase for its extraordinary dedication. In truth, Sir, 
it was 80 generally believed throughout Italy that you 
were dead, that my friend determined to show the world 
how much he estemed your genius, and having this book 
ready for jpubUcatipu, he has inscribed it ' Al Ombra di 
Flaxman.*^ (To the sb^de Qt Paxman.) No sooner 
was the book published than the story of your death was 
contradicted, aod th« authoff affected by Ms mistake, 
wbi^ neyerthelaiS'he rejoices aty beg3 you will receive 
his work aod bis apology." 

On this day our artist felt well and cheerful. On the 
ne](t day he went to churcbt took cold* refused medicine, 
but vent to bed. On Monday he said that he felt him* 
self well esi^ugh to r?«ei¥^ lus friends to dinper whom 
he b»d invited. They eame, but were touched with the 
changtt in bis looks, l^ougb they left him without feeling 
the apprehension of seeing biiu uo more. An inflam- 
mation (tf the luog9 wa# the result of the cold which 
afliep^ him on Suwday , and the disorder spread with 
fatal rapidity. He immi himself unable to breathe when 
lying in bed, and in spites of aU that could be is>ne for 
hina, be died on Thursday morning, December 7, 
ISM^ His body was a^eeompanied to urn dmroby^v^ of 
St. Giies-iarib«rFielda, by the pjnesident mi Pi9uiM:il of 
the Rajtl Acadnny* on the fifteenth of the same month. 
The following is inscribed W his tpmb :-t." Johu Flax- 
man, R. A,P»8.», wbew portal lii5* was a i?QUsta»t pre- 
paration for a Wess^ tf»mort«)ity; his aagelic i^pirit 
returned to the Vmm Givfir 4m th^ 7th pe^ffl*er, 
1 826, in the sevaatynsec^wd y#ar ^ Ms 9ge/' 
* Pxolbwor of Scalptare in the Bojil Aosdemj. 



We will now conclude our notice of the life of Flax- 
man, by briefly summing up his artistic character in the 
words of his excellent biographer :— ^ 

Of his works there are four kinds,— ^e religious, the 
poetic, the dasoic, and the historical. In each o( tiiesa he 
has left speeimens which give him hieh rank amonff the 
sons of gmius, but in all €f Uiem he has not attained the 
same decree of esLoellence ( in the historical he was embar- 
rassed with the unpoetio costume of these days of buttons 
and capes; in the classic he was compelled to obey the 
antique ; but in the poetic and the religious he has been sur- 
passed in purity ana eimplicity by no modem sculptor. 



ON CHES8. 
IX. CUKSS WRITKR8 AND Players. (Continued.) 

r«ikold fear Arehtnf*, atger to adftBM, 

Btmd tlis light reed, md nwh with nd^bng glaasei 

Tluo' •Qffl« erer thej mhm1( tbeir fbep, 

True tethe eo}oar wmcb at ftnt thej choee. 

MtR WlLtUK JOVIS. 

Oun last account of Chess players and writers brought 
us to about the middle of the sixteenth Qentury,-^-^ 
period when manv excellent players of the game and 
several chess authors flourished. Among the former 
was no less a personage than John Frederick, elector of 
S^ony, who in 1547 was taJLen prisoner by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and condemned to suffer deatn by 
being beheaded. Dr. Robertson, the historian of Charles 
the Fifth, says-v^ 

This deeme was intimated to the elector while amusing 
himself in playing" at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, his 
fellow prisoner, jQe paused for a moment, though without 
discovering any symptom either of surprise or terror; and 
sfter taking notice oithe irregularity as well as infostiee of 
the empenM<s p reee e dings,—>^t is easy,*' eonUnued he, ^ ta 
ComprMieBd lus scheme. I must die beeause Wittemberg 
will net sumndars and I shall lay down my U£e wiUi plea^ 
auf% i^ bv that saeri£ca» 1 can preserve the dignity of my 
hottss^ and trauNnit to my posterity the inhentanee whien 
beloaub to them, Wonld to Qod that this sentence may 
yiot W^ Xf^y "^'i^ A^ children more than it intimidates 
me, and that they, for the sake of adding a few days to a 
life ahready too long, may not renounee honours snd territ<^ 
^,^p^oh they were born to possess.'' He than tamed to 
Us antagonist, sriiom he ehallenged to continue the gamt^ 
ISm pbgred with his usual attoiUon and ingenuity^ and 
haviAgbeat S^ngiest» e^presasd ail the satiafaoAen wmcb w 
^mmonly felt on gaining such victories* After this he 
vritbdww to bis o^m apar&»ent» that he might employ Uie 
^ pf his time Ui such religious exercises as were proper in 
his situation. 

Jle waf not, however, put to death, for in 1552, 
^'be&ro Charles left Inspruek^ he withdrew the guarda 
phu^ m the degraded elector, whom, duriug five years, 
he luid earned about with him aa a pmoneri and set him 
entirely at lUierty." 

Paolo 3oi, a Sicilian, of the city of Syracuse, is one 
of the most distinguished chess-players of this time. 
The best account of him is contamed in Carrera's 
elaborate Treafisg on Phes^, (of which we shall presently 
speak,) and it is from Mr, lewis's translation of that 
rare worl^ that we gather the substance of tb^ foUowinff 
narrative- Paolo Poi was born of a rich and good 
family, and wbeu a boy displayed great ijuickness of 
appr^ni»i(m, ao that be made considerable progress in 
literature at m ^^y ^g^* ^^ was soon discovered that 
he bad a wonderful talent for the game of chess, so that 
he could easily beat all the players of his native city 
At this tipie the fame of the Spanish players, and the 
honours aJid jrewarda bestowed on them by Philip the 
Second, who was exceedingly fond of the game, excited 
the emulation of the youth, and he resolved to go to 

• The bishop was formerly caUed the archer. 
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Spain, but first travelled through Italy, trying his skill 
with the best players that country could aflford. Amongst 
others he played with "II Puttino," and had the honour 
of being considered his equal, so that the two were 
spoken of^as the light and glory of the game of chess. 
Paolo became the favourite of many of the Italian 
princes, particularly of the Duke of Urbino, several of 
the cardinals, and even of Pope Pius the Fifth, who 
would have given him a considerable benefice if he 
would have become a priest, but this he declined. Paolo 
.was nevertheless a rigid observer of the forms, and par- 
took largely of the superstitions of the Romish church, 
as appears from the following drcumstance. Wben at 
Venice he played with a person whose name is not 
recorded, and lost every game. Upon reflection, and 
after having examined the games with great care, be 
found that he ought to have won; and not bemg able to 
account for his want of success, he began to suspect his 
adversary of using some secret art, whereby he was pre- 
vented from seeing the moves. To counteract these 
evil arts, he therefore resolved to play again with his 
antagonist, and to arm himself for the encounter with 
a rosary, rich in the valuable relics of great saints, and 
also by previously receiving the sacrament. Having 
done this he conquered his adversary, who, after his 
defeat, is said to have exclaimed, "Thme is more potent 
than mine." 

At length Paolo arrived in Spain, where he played in 
the presence of Philip the Second, who gave hmi the 
revenue of certain offices in the city of Syracuse, of 
the value of ^ve hundred scudi a year. Boi was a 
bold and daring character, and was very desirous of 
being employed in the service of the brother of the 
king, . Don 6iovanni d* Austria, on which account the 
king wrote a letter of recommendation in favour of Boi, 
from which we learn that Paolo had before served the 
king, though it is not stated on what occasion. The 
next notice we have of Boi's chess achievements is, that 
he played with some of the principal persons of the 
kingdom of Portugal, and won eight thousand scudi in 
one day. He also played with Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal, who not only took delight in the game, but played 
it himself, and was reputed a good player. They often 
played three or four hours a day, and it is mentioned as 
an especial mark of the king's condescension, that once 
when the king was standing playing, and the Syracusan, 
(as was his duty,) with one knee on a cushion, having 
played a long time, and being desirous of resting, the 
King assisted with his arm to raise him, that he might 
kneel on the other knee. 

Thus honoured by kings, Paolo Boi was highly es- 
teemed by many noblemen of Sicilv, Rome, Naples, and 
other places, and highly rewarded by them. He also 
went to Hungary, where he played with the Turks, 
who are particularly fond of the game, playing by me- 
mory when riding on horseback. Boi was in foreign 
countries during twenty years, so that in his own coun- 
try he was supposed to be dead, for he unwillingly gave 
any account of himself. When he returned to Sicily 
he had no fixed place of residence, for he was often 
going from one city to another, either for his own plea- 
sure, or to please some prince. On one of these occa- 
sions he met with his death, for when in Syracuse he was 
invited to Naples by the Princess of Stigliano, who, as 
well as her father, highly esteemed him. Three hundred 
scudi of gold were sent to him, to defray his travelling 
expenses ; but shortly after his arrival in that city he 
was seized with a complaint in his stomach, brought on 
by the exertion of hunting, and died in the year 1598, 
having attained his seventieth year. His body was in- 
terred in the church of St. Francesco di Paolo, his 
obsequies being sumptuously celebrated in the presence 
of Prince Stigliano, and other Neapolitan cavaliers. This 
is Carrera's account of his death, but Salvio says he was 
poisoned by his servant for the sake of the wealth he 
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had acquired. The description of Boi's person and cha- 
racter are thus given by Carrera:— 
. I knew him in my youth, when I was at the city of Pa- 
lermo, in the year 1597 : his hair was quite white, nis form 
robust, his riiind firm. He dressed very fashionably, like a 
young man, and was veiy capricious; nevertheless he had 
many good qualities: he was exemplary in his condnct, 
— was extremely liberal and munificent — ^very charitaUe^ 
— ^he attended mass every day, alwa^ giving alms to the 
priest that officiated, whoever he might be, — ^he confessed 
and took the sacrament finequently, and was very partial to 
religious persons. He never would allow anv portrait to 
be taken of him, and the drawings of him that are now 
seen were made without his knowledge. He' never would 
be persuaded, even in his old age, to fix his residence in hn 
own country or elsewhere. In stature he was rather tall, 
well-proportioned, handsome, lively; eloquent in conv 
tion, and gay and affiible with every one. He left ( 
writinffs on the game of chess, which I have not seen, 
havetnought it proper to give a full account of snch a i" ' 
that his name may be known to posterity. 

It does not appear that the writings here spoken of 
were ever printed. 

Catherine de Medids is spoken of as being a chess- 
player, and Paolo Boi much wished for an opportunity 
of playing with her, but was disappointed. Queen Elisar 
betn also seems to have known something of the game, 
and on a particular occasion, when Sir Charles Bloont, 
(aft»rwar^ Lord Mountjoy,) had distinguished himself 
at a tilting-match, she sent him as a present a chess-qaeen 
of gold, at the same time highly enamelled. Her successor, 
James the first, may be likewise ranked among the royal 
chess-players, though he warns his son against the game, 
'* because it is over-wise." This counsel does not seem to 
have been acted on, for we find .a magnificent bag and 
elegant set of chess-men, which belonged to Charles the 
First, spoken of by Barrington as having been exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries. 

During the sixteenth century many passages in con- 
temporary writers seem to show that chess was practised 
more or less in England. A kind of comedy, by Mid- 
dleton, on the game of chess was frequently acted at tlie 
Globe theatre on Bankside. It was a sort of religious 
controversy, the game being played by a member of tlie 
Church of England and another of the Church of Rome, 
and the former, in the end, gaining the victory. The 
play was considered too political, and the author was 
committed to prison, from which, however, he obtained 
his release by the following petition to the king:-^ 
A harmless game, ooyned only for delight, 
nVas played betwixt the blade house and the white ; 
The white house won — yet still the black doth Iwag, 
They had the power to. pat me in the bag. 
Use but your royal hand ; 'twill set me free^— 
Tis but removing of a man ^that's me. 

This century was likewise distinguished by the pro- 
duction of a Latin poem on chess. Marcus lueronymos 
Vlda, of Cremona, bishop of Alba, wrote a poem in 
praise of chess, called Seacchia Luduif (the game of 
chess.) Of this work an extraordinary number of edi- 
tions have been printed in various languages. Mr. 
Walker enumerates no fewer than twenty-four new 
editions or reprints of this wwk in Latin, eleven in 
Italian, five in French, and several in English. 

The year preceding Boi's death (1597) Horatio Gia- 
nutio published his Treatise on Chese^ at Turin. This 
book is extremely rare, and does not appear to have been 
remarkable for merit. Dr. Alessandro Salvio*s work, 
which was published in 1604, is far superior. Salvio 
was considered the most ingenious master of his time, 
and his openings of games are said to evince the fertility 
of his genius and his promptness at resource. '^Unfor- 
tunately," says Sarratt, "most of his openings are of 
little use in countries where the king is limited in Ids 
castling. Salvio, when he had the move, commonly 
castled in a manner which is not allowed in this kingdom, 
that is to say, he moved his king to his rook's square. 
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and his rook to his king's square." Salvio's book, // 
PutiinOf contains a historical account of the game of 
chess, and of players, with upwards of sixty games. 

Don Pietro Carrera, of Militello, in Sicily, was the 
/next chess writer of importance. His work appeared in 
1617, a quartOy of six hundred pages, containing an ac- 
count of chess and chess-players, a description of the 
pieces, and a number of games. Among his rules or 
cautions for plajring, the followmg are distinguished both 
by oddness and sagacity:— 

He who plays must not have his mind occupied eke- 
wheroy perhaps- in thines of importance, because, without 
donbty he wlU then be &e loser. 

Whoever is to play an important game must avoid filling 
lus belly with supeinuous food, because fulness is contrary 
to qieculation, and offuscates the sight, so that it is neces- 
mry he should observe strict sobriety. Those people are 
pndsa-worUiv, who, previous to playing, clear their head by 
medicines wnich have the virtue of rendering the spirits 
pure and subtile, by which means they may enter into the 
connderation and acuteness of 'the moves, with the greater 
intennon. 

Carrera invented two new pieces, to be added to the 
eight original chess-men. That which he calls Campione 
was pla^ between the king's knight and castle: its 
move is both that of the castle and of the knight. The 
other, named centaur, between the queen's knight and 
castle has the move of the bishop and knight united. 
Each of these pieces has its pawn, and, of course, the 
board must contain two more squares on each side, 
which will augrment their number to eighty. This inven- 
tion appears to have died with the inventor. Carrera 
was the author of works on divers other subjects, and is 
said to have been moje versed in Sicilian antiquities than 
in chess. We may here quote a portion of his recom- 
mendatory chapter on chess; he says: — 

I do not deny that the time which is spent in playing, 
might be better spent in holy and praiseworthy works^ but 
human weakness does not permit us to find ease in the 
constant practice of virtue ; so we are easily inclined to 

{>lea8ures, to vanities, and to vices ; and in order not to be 
ed into Uiem and offend the Creator, we choose to apply 
ourselTes to exercises of the body and mind. Whence, that 
youth yfho employs himself at chess, though he may have 
played all day, will have eained thus much, that he 
has not played at dice, and that he has eschewed idleness, 
which abounds in sins. As to remaining with the eyes 
fixed on the chess-board, it not only does not cause fiitigue, 
but, on the contrary, gieat delight, and those who imagine 
it tires the intellect, are greatly mistaken, the solace and 
food of our mind being speculation; for the truth of 
which I appeal to those, who, being passionately fond of 
study, remain for many hours without lifting their eyes off 
thair books. . 




LILY OF THE VALLEY, Convallaria Majalis. 

Sweet flower o'the rallej, wi' bloesoms of snow, 

And green lesree that tain the caold bint tnm their stems; 
Bxif^t emblem of famocence, thy beauties I lo'e, 
t circled i 
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Aboon the long's coronet c 
There's nae tinsel ahint thee, to make thee mair bri^t, 

Sweet lily ! thr loreliness a* is thme ain. 
And tlrr boonj Delia, dangling sae pore and see light. 

Proclaim thee the fairest o* Fionas bright train.— J. L. S. 

The flowery month of May produces no plant of more 
exquisite fra^ance, or more delicate form, than the 
Lily of the Valley. 

In floral language it is made to represent a return of 
happiness, hecause it announces hy its elegance and its 
odour the happy season of the year. 

The graceful manner in which these perfumed bells 
are suspended on the stem, and the agreeable contrast 
which tneir broad leaves of bright green afford to the 
snowy corollas, could not escape the notice of our poets* 
Bernard Barton thus speaks of this flower :— 
And sweetest to the view. 
The lily of the vale, whose virgin flower 
Trembles at every breeze beneath its leafy bower. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt calls them: 

Tlie nice leaved lesser lilies. 
Shading, like detected light. 
Their Uttle green-tipt lamps of white. 

Keats says: — 

No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale. 

Hurdis moralizes on this flower that flourishes so well 
in the shade, where gayer plants would not exist :-^ 
To the cnrions eye 
A liHle monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction; with her snowy bells, 
The lily of the vale. She nor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun : 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit,; 
And sheds her lasting perfrune, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy diade. So when the blast 
Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads, that vainly were exposed. 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew. 
Still sheltered and secure. And as the storm, 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak, 
The humble lily spares, — a thousand blows 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne^ 
We lesser folks feel not Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
' Be humble ; to be happy, be content 

When poets thus sweetly endeavour to reconcile us to 
humble stations, their works may be comoared to lilies 
of the valley, which give pleasure to all that behold 
them, and can never be found offensive by any rank or 
station of men. Prior, after looking at this flower, 
wrote:— 

Why does one climate and one soil endue 

The blushing poppy with a crimson hue. 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue. 

These are reflections which flowers bring to our con- 
templation, and which must always end in our admiration 
of the infinite wisdom of the Creator, who formed man 
with mind, and the lily with fragrance. 

This elegantly modest plant formerly grew in our 
woods and valleys in great abundance, but the increase 
in the number of our gardens, and the high state of cul- 
tivation of the country in general, have rendered the 
plant rare in its natural state; yet it is cherished in the 
garden by all the admirers of good flowers. Gerard 
tells us as late as 1597, that it then grew abundantly on 
Hampstead Heath, also on " Bushie heath," now Bushy 
Park, likewise near Lee in Essex, and it has been found 
in most counties of England, and is indigenous to most 
parts of Europe from Itoly to Lapland: it grows abun- 
dantly in the woods of France and Germany. 
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The name of Ulylias been vwj npropeiij given to 
this species of Convalburia» as it has not tbe least 
affinity with the lUy either in its root» fruit» or flower. 
We presume that it was called a lily from the purity of 
its white corolla, fbr even at the present time, notwith- 
standing we have orange and scarlet Uliesi we attach an 
idea of delicacy to the ywj name of lily. Aa it grows 
spontaneously in shady Talleys, it is natural to call it the 
lUy of the valley. Tiie name of Convalla^'ia is derived 
from convalUs, a valley. It was called May lily from 
the month in which it nowered. 

The proper situation for this plant in the garden is 
the most rural and rustic part, where it is partially 
shaded hy shrubs and trees; and it flowers even better 
in a nortn aspect than when fiilly exposed to the noon- 
day sun. It will grow in almost any earth, but it pro- 
duces most flowers in a loose sandy soil that is rather 
poor than otherwise; for when planted in a rich garden 
mould, the roots spread and multiply rapidly, but the 
plants g^ve but few flowers, and like most other creeping 
rooted plants, it seldom produces seed when it can pro- 
pagate itself so readily by the nature of its roots. 

The lily of the valley is a desirable creeper for the 
shady banks of lakes and ornamental streams, and we 
love to meet its grateful firagrance beneath the pendulous 
branches of the Babylonian willow, although 
Nymphs and diepherds dance no more 
By sandy ladon's hlied banksw— MxLTOxr. 

The autumn is the proper season for placing these 
perennial fibrous roots in the ground, when they should 
M oorered with about two indies of earth, ana not be 
disturbed oftener than every third or fourth year, as they 
seldom flower strong or pkntiftilly after being removeNi. 
The plants should he kept freefirom weeds, and the roots 
thinned onee in three or fqpr years, aeeording to the 
nature of the soil, and the increase of the plants 

The lily of the valley is one of the flowers that oears 
forcing in pots, and as nut few plants are more agree- 
able for the house in the months of March and April, 
this mode of flowering the ConvaUaria M^alis should 
never be oinilted by urn florist who has ihe opportunity 
of doing it; and we stvoiiffly reeommend the potting of 
their ]^ants abundantly for the town, whien at aiiy 
reasonable nrice will never return unsold firom the 
market, fior it is a flower Worthy of Paradise, and 
Whoever ft tme spioare wonld be 
Biay thee find tbeii^ and virtnens huony,— Cowlkt. 

These pbtiis^are so numeroos in the woods 'of Eile- 
riede, in the nelgboarfaood of Hanover, that the ground 
in many places is completely covered with them, and the 
atr sosoted for a oonsiderable disftaaoe by their agreeable 
nerfUase. Hmmi woods are ragnLurhr visited on Whit* 
Monday by mnaeroos parties from Hanover, who go to 
gather these MayWbwers, and the forest on that (h^ is 
a seeoe of lesttvt^ and ndML Cottages are erected fior 
the sale of coffee and other refreshments, and neither the 
pleasures of tobaoeo, nor the twirling widts, are omitted 
on that occasioau The roads leading to the fiorest are 
thronged thrsnghont the day by persons of all ages, and 
few are the houses in thedty of Hanover thai are not fur- 
nished with the Whitsuntide hooqnet (^lilies of the valley. 
And ye whese lewHsr piide 
In sweet seclnsias seems to ^briak from view; 
You <tf tbe valWr naned, no longer hide 
Yoar Ueasoms meet to twjne tbe brow of ponst bride. 

,-^ _ _. _ ^ Baetpk, 

' Ine English gardens now possess several varieties of 
the lily of the valley, amongst which is the white with 
double flowers, the single and double red, and a variety 
with larger corollas Wt are varis^n&ted with purple. 
This latter kind is greatly esteemed in Fans, from whence 
it was first brougw to this eountry ; but as it does not in- 
crease so fast as the oUier varieties, it still remains more 
rare than we could wish to find it in the country in general. 
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SavxBAL of our English rivers were formerly cele- 
brated for the excellent flavour of the salmon found in 
th^oi, though in point of the number of the fish, they 
were prob]»>ly always inferior to the rivers ot Scotland. 
Sir Walter ocott regarded the possession of immense 
quantities of this rich and valuable fish as an advantage 
which nature has allotted to Scotland, as some compen- 
sation fbr the great inferiority of soil and climate to the 
sister kingdom ; since where the earth is most sterile, 
the sea is often remarked to be most fruitful. Taken 
altogetherf the Britbh isles are held superior, with 
respect to their salmon fisheries, to any oth^ land, 
though, as the progress of invention and mannfaetnre 
advanoes, many of our streams are rendered dbnoiious 
to the flsh, and are almost deserted by them. 

The accomplished author of Salmonia^ or Days of 
Fly-JUhing^ bad an opportunity of observing the state 
of most of the salmon rivers of the north of Europe* 
He fished in several of the Norwegian rivers, and found 
salmon in all of them ; but those he took were small, and 
never exceeded a pound in weight. This was in the 
month of July ; in August be visited Sweden, and fished 
in the magnificent Gotha, below tbe grand fall Trolhetta, 
which to see, he declares, is worth a voyage fl*om Eng- 
land; but he never raised any fish there worth taking. 
Another river, called the Falkenstein, abounded with 
salmon of good size. He supposes the saw-mills of 
Norway to be the cause of the mdifferent supply of salr 
mon in that country, for the quantity of saw-aust which 
floats hi the water must be destructive to the flsh, by 
sometimes choking their gills and interfering with theu* 
respiration. In uermany, he never flshed for salmon, 
for the Elbe and the Weser were too foul for fly-fishing, 
and in the Rhine, In Switserkad, and its tributary 
streams, he never saw a salmon rise. Among EngUsn 
rivers, he commends the Derwent, flowing from the 
beautiful lake of Keswick, the Hadder,at Whitwell. and 
the beautiful but scantily stocked river Avon. Small 
salmon are to be met with likewise in most of the ws& 
sideraUe Welsh, DevontUra, and Cornish stresDu, and 
oscssionajly in the rivers of NorthnmberhuuL The 
Thames was fbrmerly much praised for Its salmon ; and 
Walton tells us that, in his time, it was fiunous above 
all the other rivers of England, for the flne flavour of 
the salmon cau^t in it. At present, the taking of a 
salmon in the Inames is comparatively rare. 

The most eonsiderabla sahnon rivers, ss we have aU 
ready indnated, are in flootknd: the Tweed, the Tay, 
the Don, the Dee, and most of the streams ahmg die 
coast, afford a good supply. The Irish rivers also are 
celebrated, especially the Erne, at Ballyshannon, the 
Moy, the Bann, the Blaokwater, and the Shannon. 

Notwitetanding huge exportations of fish from Scot- 
land, the supply was formerly so very abundant in that 
country, that a large well md salmon, perhaps about 
twelve pounds, could be procured for sixpence; and do- 
mestics going to hire themselves, made an agreement 
with their masters, thw they should not be fed on salmon 
more than three times a week* Forty or fifty years ago, 
the art of packing salmon in ice for the London markets 
was brought to perfection, and sinee that period the value 
of the fisheries has risen incalculably; the salmon have 
become dear in proportion; and the inhabitants of the 
counties through which salmon rivers flow, see them taken 
and packed up for the metrop<^s, by hundreds, without 
having it in their power to purchase a pound for their own 
tables. An inducement was held out fior the practice of 
new modes of catching the fish, and great industry was ex- 
erted in a trade which hsd become so profitable. Had 
not a certain cheek been placed on these proceedings by 
the laws and regulations made for the preservation of 
the sahnon tribe; we should probably, ^i^ this, have lost 
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the ad^antagfe of thtir rititt to mar rivers; and even m 
It is, ihey appear to be gradnallj' desertiiig some of the 
southern rivers of Scotland where the supply was for- 
merly very abundant. 

The causes of this unwelcome desertion of their old 
hatintA by the sdmon, are still in operation, and it is 
confid^tly foretold by eiperienced angiers, that ere long, 
manv of the onoe^kmed salmon rivers will be destitute 
of this fish. In notknng the more prominent ci Uiese 
causes, we take the imitod testimony of Sir Humphry 
Davy and Sir Walter Scott, in saymg that the change 
nroduoed in the rivers and brooks a£ England and Scot- 
land during the last twenty years, by the general system 
of drainage, has been a great cause of the diminution of 
ish in those streams. The moist, spongy, or peaty, 
soils which once composed a great part g£ the high lands 
of England, and the extensive morasses which covered 
the southern hills of Scotland, used to receive and retain, 
like sponges, the quantities of rain which fell upon them, 
and the moisture soaking from thence by slow degrees 
into rivulets and streamlets, was gradually transmitted 
to the main body of the river, "nius the rivers were 
slovirer in rising to flood. Ihan they are at present, and 
slower in subsidme from that state; and their full and 
equable stream aUowed the salmon, at almost all times, 
to pursue their course towards the upland sources. But 
now that the work of drainage has be^i so extensively 
carried on, the moisture is no' longer retained in the 
same degree by a spongy soil, but being carried o£F by 
numerous channels to uie principal stream, this latter 
becomes suddenlv swollen, and rushes onward with a 
rapid current which forces the fish into pools and dams, 
and in its subsidence, which is also sudden, leaves them 
there, unable to ascend higher, and thus they are taken 
in great numbers. These remarks apply more especially 
to Scotland, but, in a limited degree, they describe the 
state of English rivers also. There is another way in 
which drainage is supposed to be injurious to the fishing 
interest. The food on which the sahnon and other fish 
principally subsist, is lessened in quantity by that cause. 
Sir Humphry Davy says, 

I attribute the change of the quantity of flies in rivers to 
the euMvatiott of the country. Most of the bogs or manhee 
which fed many considerable streams are drained; and the 
consequence is that thoy are more likelv to be affected by 
severe droughts and great floods, the first kiilingy and the 
second wibsmng away, the larve and aurelias. 

In many cases, the system of drainage has been indis- 
criminately carried on, and its good results, even to the 
proprietor of the land, are extremely questionable. Judi- 
cious persons will, in time, be led to qualify its excess, 
and this will doubtless improve the state of the rivers, 
by restoring to them a more equable stream. 
, The other main cause of the deficiencv of the salmon 
arises from moral circumstances, for wnich it is to be 
feared there is no remedy. The privilege of fishing for sal- 
mon does not necessarily follow the possession of land 
on one or both banks of a salmon river. The cases are 
numerous where the right of fishing in any particular 
part of the stream has been conferred by charters or 
royal grants on individuals who are neither owners nor 
occupiers of the land in the vicinity. By whatever 
means such right has been obtained, each proprietor is 
anxious to m^e the most of his part of the nver, and 
is al«o much interested in the practices of those who 
occupy the portions above or below him.* The proprie* 
tors of the upper part of the river receive great injury 
if the means employed in the lower fisheries are such as 
to prevent the ascent of the salmon to them ; and the 
lower proprietors are equally aggrieved if the salmon 
are destroyed during the breeding season when they re- 
pair to the upper parts of the stream to deposit their 
spawn. Between the upper and lower proprietors, there- 
fore, there should ever exist a good understanding as to 
their respective rights, anda cawfiil maintenance of such 



regulations as are best adapted to secure the supply of 
fish; for each is so much concerned in the actions of his 
neighbour, that tio look only to present individual 
interest is to ensure future individual and general loss. 
Owing to the great demand for salmon, and the improved 
methods of taking that favourite fish, there is, at the pre- 
sent time, a degree of activity and success in the means 
adopted in the lower fisheries, which has a considerable 
effect in interesting the salmon in their progress from 
the sea to the upper parts of the river. This occasions 
the value of the upper fisheries to be greatly diminished, 
and, consequentiy, renders tiie upper proprietors indif- 
ferent to the preservation of the fish. During the whole 
breeding season, or close-time, it is- ordained by law that 
the fish should remain undisturbed, and be sulowed to 
ascend to the heads of the streams uniniured; and, as 
we have already stated, they are, at that time, unwhole- 
s<mie and unfit for food. These laws are enforced with 
very high penalties, and it might be supposed that the 
temptation to infringe them would not be great, consider- 
ing the inferiority of the fish at that season. Yet we 
are told that the spawning fish are destroyed in ine 
upper parts of the river. 

We must now proceed to describe ihe various means 
employed for the capture of salmon, in the different parts 
of the river, during the legally established season, wnich, 
in Scotland, extends from the first of February to the 
fourteenth of September, Sundays excepted. 

The Hake-net affords the most advantageous means 
for taking salmon at the mouth of the river. This net 
was first introduced on the Solway, about a hundred 
yean ago, and was called a ** raise'* or << rise" net. At 
first it was nearly in the form of a crescent, and was 
listened to two stakes. It rose with the fiow of the 
tide, and the salmon were taken only at the ebb. Im- 
provements were afterwards made, which rendered it 
available during the flood as well as the ebb-tide. When 
stake-nets became general, they were found to be exceed- 
ingly advantageous in increasing the quantity of fish 
taken; and such was the success with which they were 
used, that as many as five hundred salmon and grilses 
have been aeeored in <Hae of them, at the same time. 
These nets are not adapted for any other situation than 
the mouths of rivers, and are only used when the tide is 
always ebbii^^ and flowing, ^ stakes being firmly driven 
into the rockv ground on the banks of the river. The 
nets are fiittd between high and low-water mark, and do 
not interfere with the return ai the fish from Uie upper 
streams. Sahnon A:esh from the sea are as often to be 
fimmd in the shallow as in the deep water, but those 
which are desoending from the spawning ground are 
weak and out of condition, and always keep the middle 
of tiie stream. There is another sort of net used on the 
coast, or the tideway of a river, but it is nearly super- 
seded by the one just described. It is called Aetage^iet, 
and requires the constant attendance of fishermen, oq 
the top of a stage or platform. 

At a higher portion of the river the ooble-net is used 
wi^ mudi efheU The fishermen go out in fiat-bottomed 
boats, called coblee, and get their chief supply from the 
pools of the river, to whidi the sahnon freely resort. In , 
dragging their nets along the bed of the river, or pool, 
they frequentiy rake up the spawning-bed, or injure the 
young fry, so that this mode of fishing is deemed in- 
jurious, besides taking the fish in a less perfect manner 
than by tiie stake-net The salmon are frequently 
bruised in being dragged along in the net, and not being 
immediately packed in ice, are often inferior in flavour 
to those procured at the mouth of the stream. 

Anotiier metiiod of taldng salmon on a large scale for 
public consumption, is by means of an artificial space. or 
dyke in the river, called a entwe. This cruive is formed 
of stones, projecting in such a manner, that the fish, in 
ascending the river, are led mto th^si, and inclosed, as it 
were, in a tn^. Tl^ oruive ia considered Ml|*We to 
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abuse, since it can easily be formed in such a way as to 
prevent tbe ascent of tne fish towards the stream head. 
In ttill-fitihir^y as it is called, one end 6f the net is 
held by a man on the shore, another by a fisherman in 
his boat. As a fish approaches, it is surrounded by the 
net and pulled ashore. 

A variety of other means are employed in the upper 
portion of the river, some of which can only be practised 
during flood-time, and others are common in ordinary 
fishing. We may mention one or two. 

Burning the wateVy or leistering, is a common prac- 
tice. A large number of nets are spread in every curec- 
tion in the upper portion of the river, and one or two 
persons stand m a boat, with leisters in their hands. A 
third individual stands in the centre of the boat with a 
torch, generally composed of tarred rags. The moment 
a fish is discovered within reach he is struck. 

The halve-net is a net fixed to the end of a pole, four- 
teen or sixteen feet in length. The fisherman carries 
the net on his shoulder to the river or frith, and placing 
it under water, waits the entrance of the fish. 

Spearing is practisiBd in nearly all our salmon rivers, 
but, as generally conducted, is considered illegal. ; The 
fish are speared late in the evening in their resting 
places, with a ten-pronged instrument. 

Within the last fifty years the transmission of salmon 
to all parts of the country, has been wonderfully facili- 
tated by the plan of paddng the fish in boxes with 
ice, and also by the improved means of conveyance 
throughout the Uhgddm. Before that period the supply 
of sahnon- in the London iharket was at 'all times 
scanty^ and in warm weather had almost wholly ceased. 
It was packed in straw, and sent chiefly from the differ- 
ent salmon rivers of England. • If anything occurred 
to delay the vessel, the 'fish was' obliged to be boiled 
and pickled- before 'it was' sent off*, atfd a supply of 
fresh-taken fish was put into the ship: as it was on 
the point of sailing. At the present time, in addition 
to the ' advantages above mentioned, we ; have ' steam- 
boats regidarly arriving from ' all ' the • great salmon 
rivers, bringing their cargo with nearly as' much cer- 
tainty and precision as a stage-^oach would do,' and 
allowing us to receive salmon in perfection; or rather in 
good condition, from a distance of five himdred miles. 
The produce of the fine rivers of Scotland is thus regu- 
larly conveyed to our markets, and the supply of salmon 
sent to London in one year alone (1835), amounted to 
42,000 boxes, each box weighing on an average one hun- 
dred-weight. Even on a reduced estimate the quantity 
brought to market that season is said to have been 20,000 
tons, or 4,480,000 pounds ; which at ten-pence per pound 
would g^ve 186,666/. The salmon are delivered to com- 
mission-agents, who charge five per cent., and take the 
risk of bad debts. This business is a lucrative one^ and 
is in very few hands. 

So long as seventy or eighty years ago, the value of 
salmon fisheries was very great, and in consequence of 
the g^eat demand for this fish, it has gone on increasing. 
At the above period, as Pennant informs us, there were 
forty-one considerable fisheries on the river Tweed alone, 
extending upwards about fourteen miles from the ipouth 
of the river, which were rented for about 5400/. per 
annum. The expenses attending the servant's wages, 
nets, boats, ^c, amounted to 5000^ more, which, to- 
gether made up the sum of 10,400/. Twenty times the 
sum of fish must have been caught to defray that expense, 
therefore, the salmon taken in the Tweed at that time 
must have been about 208,000 in one year. For the 
seven years preceding 1824, the rental of the Tweed 
fisheries averaged about 12,000/L One of the fisheries 
on the river Spey has been let at the enormous sum of 
8000/. a year, and the] expenses are supposed to have 
been 40001. more. " ' "^ ^^ . 

We have scarcely mentioned the law respecting 
weekly close-time on salmon rivers, which forbids all 



fishing operations, as well as the existence of any obsta- 
cles to the ascent of the fish, from twelve o'clock at 
night on Saturday to the samie hour on Sunday. Were 
it not for this short respite, the salmon would scarcely 
ever reach the upper streams of those rivers where such 
vigilant means are used to entrap them, and consequently 
I the trade lA such rivers would soon faiL Thus the in- 
.terest of all parties, as well as the veneration due to the 
Sabbath, demand this time of rest. Sir Humphry 
Davy in his Saknonuh remarks on the strictness d the 
Scotch in their observance of the Sabbath, and introduces 
in his dialogue a discussion respecting the manner of pass- 
ing the day in Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. 
• We cannot oniut the opportunity of placing before our 
readers the admirable reasoning of Sir Walter Scott on 
this subject, who,- in noticing the argument above alluded 
to, gives his own opinion in the following words ^— 

If we believe in the divine origin of the commandment, 
the Sabbath is instituted foi^the express puiposes of religion. 
The time set i^>art is the'^* Sabbath of tne Lord ;" a day on 
which we are not to work our own works, or think our own 
thoughts. The precept is positive, and the purpose clear. 
For our eternal benefit -a .certpin. space; of every week is 
appointed, .which, sacred from' all other avocations, save 
those imposed by necessity iand mercy, b to be employed in 
religious duties. The Roman Catholic church, wnich lays 
so much force on observances merely ritual, may consistently 
suppose that the time claimed is more than sunident for the 
occasion, and dismiss the peasants, when mass is over, to any 
game or gambol wliich fancy may dictate, leaving it with the 
priests to do on behalf of the congregation, wh^ further is 
necessaxy for the, working out.of . Uieir solvation.' ' But this 
is not I^testant doctrine, though it may be imitated by 
Protestant churches. He who has to accomplish his own 
salvation, must not carry to tennis-courts and sicittie-grounds 
the train of reflections which ought necessarily to be excited 
by a serious discourse of religion. The.reuffious port of 
tne Sunday's exercise is not to' be conti<3ered as a bitter 
medicine, the taste of which.isas soon as possible to he re- 
moved by a bit of sugar. On the contrajy» our demeanour 
through the rest of tne day ou^ht to be, not sullen certainly, 
or morose, but serious and tendwg to instruction. Give to tne 
world one half of- the Sunday, and you will find religion has 
no strong hold of the other. Pass .the\momii)g at church, 
and the evening,'^ according to your taste or rank, in the 
cricket-field, or at the opera, apd y ou will soon find thoughts 
of 'the evening hazards and bets mtrude themselves on the 
sermon, and that recollections of the popular melodies inter- 
fere with the pralms. Religion is thus treated like Lear, to 
whom his ungrateful daughters first denied one half of nis 
stipulated attendance ! and then made it a question whether 
they should grant him any share of what^remained. 
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BRITISH GUYANA 




RANGES OF ROAINA KOUNTAINSy BRITISH OUTAKA 



I. A 



Short Account of Guyana 
IN General. 



It is carious to observe, on glancing at a map of Asia, 
Africa, or America, how many spots occur which are 
possessed, more or less completely, by European nations. 
Few circumstances are more indicative than this, of the 
power and civilization of the European states. The 
greater purity of ideas on matters of reli^on, the en- 
terprising and industrious habits of the people, and the 
know[led^ oif the various arts and sqiences di£^ised among 
them, all tend to bring about this state of affairiB. 
*■' America once presented features such as these, to 
a very remarkable extent. Canada was claimed by 
France; the eastern portion of what now constitutes the 
United States, was an English colony; the immense 
country of Brazil was subject to Portugal; while nearly 
all the remainder of South America, as well as Mexico 
and Florida, were possessed by Spain. Great changes 
have, however, occurred in the political condition of 
these regions. England has lost the United States; 
Spain has lost her immense possessions ; Portugal has 
lost Brazil ; while the possession of Canada has been 
transferred from France to England. The general 
effect of these changes has been to render the whole of 
North America, southward of the great lakes and the 
river St. Laurence, independent of European control; 
and likc?rise the whole of South America, except a small 
country or region towards the north-east border. 

The Canadian and Russian territories in North Ame- 

Vql. XVIII. 



rica, we do not propose to allude to farther here ; but 
we wish to draw the reader s attention to the portion of 
South America just referred to, and which is called 
Guyana, Cruiana, or Guayana; a region of which 
very little notice has been taken in our works on geo- 

Ths upper part of South America is divided into 
great basins, by the rivers Orinoco and Amazon, both 
of which flow eastward into the Atlantic ; and the name 
of Guyana used formerly to be given to the whole of 
the region between these two mighty rivers, a surface of 
country more than equal to three times that of France. 
But in recent times Uie name has been applied to a 
district not more than one sixth of this extent; because 
Brazil on the one hand, and the republic of Venezuela 
on the other, have appropriated more than five-sixths 
of the former Guyana. Even in its present limited 
extent, the boundaries of Guyana are but ill defined ; 
but there seems to have been a sort of agreement to 
determine the limits by this arrangement: — that all that 
part of ancient Guyana which is drained by secondary 
rivers flowing into the Amazons, shall form part of 
Brazil: — that the portion which is drained by rivers 
falling into the Orinoco, shall form part of the republic 
of Venezuela ; and that part only whose rivers flow at 
once Into the Atlantic, ijhall continue to receive the 
name of Guyana. This limited district has a sea coast 
about four hundred miles in extent, from the eastern 
mouth of the Orinoco, to the river Oyapock. 
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Yet this country, limited as it is compared with 
former Hmes, is divided into three parts, owned respec- 
tive ly hv the British, the Dutch, and the French; 
British Oiiyana being the most westerly, near, the re- 
public of Venezuela ; French Guyana the most easterly, 
near Brazil ; and Dutch Guyana between the other two. 
li is iK)t possible, nor is it indeed of much* importance 
at present, to determine how far inland the territory 
of Guyana jextends ; for scarcely an European foot has 
trodden any parts except those immediately contiguous 
to the coast. Until the Geographical Society employed 
Mr. Schomburghk, a few years ago, to explore the in- 
land parts of British Guyana, the authorities knew but 
little, and attended to but little, except the towns esta- 
blished on the coast for commercial purposes; while 
the portions of Guyana belonging to the French and the 
Dutch are still less known. 

The possessions of the three countries are separated 
from each other by rivers ; and it seems to be under- 
stood that Guyana extends to the sources of these rivers, 
wherever they may be. Eleginning from the east, we 
find French Guyana separated from Brazil by the river 
Oyapock, the extent of which is but little known. Then 
follows the river Marony, which serves as a boundary 
between French and Dutch Guyana: this is a coti" 
. siderable river, risinjr in the Sierra Aoacay, and having, 
for a considerable distance from its mouth, an average 
width of a mile and a half. In the middle cf the Dutch 
territory we meet with the river Surinam, which near 
its mouth, is about a mile in width, and Is navigable for 
vessels of considerable size beyond the town of Para* 
maribo. On approaching the boundary between the 
Dutch and British possessions, we meet with the river 
Courantin, which has been better explored than those 
hitherto named. It has been ascended to a considerable 
distance towards its source, to a point where two fine 
cataracts occur, each nearly one hundred feet in 
height. As it is more than nine hundred feet wide at 
this point, the inftsrence is drawn thai the source of the 
river is much farther inland. From the cataracts the 
river runs north-east; and after presenting several 
rapids, becomes navigable at a distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles from the selu For forty miles from the 
mouth its width is as much as one mile ; near the mouth 
it is four miles ; and at the estuary or actual mouth, 
ten miles. 

' Farther westward, in the British territory, is the 
river Domerara, whose length is known to be at least 
two hundred miles, and is supposed to be much more : 
as it affords an easy means of transport for goods, there 
are many settlements on its banks. Lastly, we may 
mention the river Essequibo, which traverses British 
Guyana, and which has been asoended to a distance of 
two hundred and thirty miles from its mouth. During 
its course it receives the river Rupemoony, more than 
two hundred miles in length ; and afterwards another 
river, the Siparoony, whose source has not yet been 
ascertained. On approaching near its mouth, the 
Essequibo is farther augmented by the waters of the 
Mazaroony and the Cuyuni, two large rivers which 
unite about eight miles above their junction with the 
Essequibo. This last-named river contains, in dif- 
ferent parts of its course, numerous rapids, and also 
many small rocky islands, and banks of mud and sand, 
which render the navigation somewhat dangerous. From 
the source of the Rupemoony to the mouth of the 
Essequibo, is a continuous water communication nearly 
five hundred miles in length. 

All these rivers have a course more or less north- 
east, by which they empty themselves into the Atlantic, 
and divide Guyana into several sections. The country 
is farther divided into two sections by a hilly region 
running nearly parallel t^ the shore, and at a distance of 
from forty to seventv miles from it.. Northward of this 
dividing belt is a sat low country, forming that which 



has alone been attended to by the nations who have 
established eoloniei there; while the district south of 
the mountain belt has been but little explored. 

The low sea-^rt'land here aUuded to, is nearly ^n a 
level with tne sea at high water, and requires unremitting 
attention to the embankments and sluices necessary ta 
keep out the sea. ^ The greatest part of this low.pkutt is 
covered with a soil of strong blue clay, highly impreg- 
nated with marine and vegetable salt, and with vege- 
table matter in a very divided state. The soil is very 
fertile, and thereby repays the outlay incurred for 
embankments and sluices. Other parts of the plain are 
open savannahs, that is, plains fit for pasturage, but not 
for farm cultivation; while some few districts distant 
from the rivers are unfit for cultivation, being without 
trees or shrubs, and entirely overgrown with fern. 

The southern boundary of Uie maritime pUdn is 
fbrmed of a ranfft of hills, varying ttam fifty to two 
hundred feet in neigbt \ and ihsn succeeds a series ei 
more elevated plains» divided it intervals by ridges of 
hills running nearly parallel with the sea-shore. At 
different parts of these ridges are insitlated hills, as weU 
as elevated terraces, at heights of seven, nine, twelve, 
and fifteen hundrdd feet respeetively. After passing 
several of these ranges of hills towards the south, we 
approach some extensive savannahs covered with grasses 
and plants; the winding courses of the river alone being 
marked by a border of trees. In some pfauses the 
savannahs present a broad belt of good sdl^ mit without 
anv vegetation* 

The general blimate of Guyana may he indicated 
by saying that there are two rainy seasons and two dry 
seasons. One of the rainy seasons is longer than the 
other, and begins about the tniddle of ApriL At first 
the showers come only at intervals ; but as the season 
advances they are more continuous, until at length, in 
the month of June, the rain pours down in torrents. 
It then gradually subsides, and ceases altogether by the 
end of August. Then commences the long dry season, 
which continues throughout September, October, and 
November. December and January constitute the short 
wet season^ during which a moderate quantity of rain 
falls; and lastly, February and March constitute the 
short dry season. During the long rainy season, the 
rain often falls for several hours wiUiout ceasing ; after 
which the remainder of the day is fine. Other times occur 
in which a few days will pass over without any rain falling. 
The heat is not so great as might be supposed from the 
almost equatorial situation (from about 2^ to 8* N» 
latitude,) on account of the trade winds, whidi, passing 
over the whole breadth of the Atlantic fhom Africa to 
America, reach the coast of Guyana loaded with moid'* 
ture, and the wind and moisture thus render the tem^ 
perature of the air more supportable than it would 
otherwise be. There is likewise an alternation of land 
and sea-breezes, which, — as the sea-breezes are colder 
and blow in the day*, and the land-breezes during the 
night,— contribute greatly to maintain an equable 
temperature. The thermometer seldom rises above 90°, 
Or falls below 75**, so that the temperature throughout 
the whole year is such as we should term ** summer 
heat." Thunder-storms, often violent bat seldom very 
destructive, occur during the rainy seasons ; the dread- 
ful hurricanes of the West India islands being wholly 
unknown here. 

It has been said that few countries on the surface of 
the globe can be compared with Guyana for vigour and 
luxuriance of Vegetation, which shows itself especially ul 
the great number of indigenous plants, and the lar^e 
forest trees, which cover not less than one half of its 
surface. Many of the trees produce excellent timber ; 
others are used for the making of furniture ; such is the 
mahogany tree; or to furnish log-wood, while otkers 
are valuable on a6c6Unt of their fruit, Indian torn and 
rice are cultivated to such an extent, that three crops df 
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^ fotmBTf and two of iAk^ latter, h&ye been obtained 
in out yWLr from tome fertile pieces of ground. It was 
observed by Humboldt* and has since been confirmed 
hy others, that wheat and similar grain do not succeed 
well in Guyana, sineo the altitude of the ground is too 
small I an int»rtropical latitude requiring a considerable 
elevation for the growth of these productions. 

The territory of Guyana ts inhabited by Europeans, 
Afriean slaves, and native Americas. The Europeans 
want into this country as colonists, at different periods 
IB paat history; tht AMcans were, as in other and 
equally disgraceful instances, kidnapped from their 
houses and sold into slavery. The European settlers 
are principally descendants of the^ original Dutch 
coloniits; the number of British and French being 
smaller. The native Americans of Guyana are, generally 
•peaJdng, more civilised than the other aborigines of 
America. They cultivate Indian corn, Cassava, and 
some other roots ; but they are still attached to a 
wandering life, and a ^ight inducement, or sometimes 
only fancy, leads them to abandon a well-cultivated 
picK^e of ground, and to remove to a wilderness, where 
they undergo much toil . in rooting out the forest trees, 
and in preparing a new pieee of ground. Some of these 
natives work for the European settlers as day-labourers. 
Their eolour varies from th$t of a l^aniard or Italian, 
to a very daric copper hue. 

These details relating to Gnyana are to be taken as a 
whole, without reference to its division among the 
diree European possessions. It was necessary to take 
this general view of the country, in order to understand 
the reUtion between the different Guyanas* But from 
this point we shall dismiss the Dutch and* French 
•ettlements, and confine our attention to the British 
territory, which is indeed the only part of which much 
tt known in this country. We will merely state in 
eonduaion, that Dutch Guyana is frequently called 
Surinam, Uie ca|Htal being Paramaribo ; and that French 
Guyana is called by them Cayenne, with a capital of the 
eame name. 



ON THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT ARISING 

FROM CULTIVATING PLANTS AND 

FLOWERS. 

It was a saymg of the celebrated Sterne, ^< that most people 
kave their hobby-horse or amusements ;*' the literal mean- 
ing of which I take to he, that most people have their favo* 
tite pursuits or amusements ; and so long as these pursuits 
are compatible with our duty to God as Christians, and 
militate not against the welfare of our fellow-men, so far 
are they innocent, rational, and profitable. Among all 
the various amusements which this fascinating world 
holds out, I think none is more innooent, more rational, 
or more profitable than the cultivation of flowers : those 
beautiful gems with which our divine Creator has studded 
OUT meadows, and kindly furflished to beautify our 
gafdens; whose brilliant colours vie with the rainbow, 
And infinitely surpass the most costly tints, and whose 
balmy fragrance scents the surrounding atmosphere with 
perfumes more agreeable than the spices of Arabia! 
Who can behold their exquisite symmetry; who can 
admire their diversified yet splendid colours; or, who 
can feast his senses on the aromatic sweets which 
emanate from their beautiful blooms, without feeling a 
sort of sacred pleasure stealing imperceptibly into his 
very soul, and leading its finest feelings willing captives 
to their inimitable charms ? 

It is said, and very truly too, that the study of astro- 
nomy, that sublime science, which teaches lie various 
revolutions of those spheres which nightly bespangle the 
nocturnal heavens, is admirably calculated to lead the 
mind from Nature up to Nature's God. And if the 
T9ontemidation' of those lusunariei* pkcled as they are at 
micJx iwmsnimnihln dtatamae; and wfaioh o^ act wiy 



upon the ocular nerves, has this tendency; how njLcii 
more ought the beauties of Flora, producing as they do. 
a threefold evidence on the senses I Yes— 

The blushing tint, the crimson streak* 
The poiyers of heavenly wisdom speak; 
■ And all their balmy fragrance join^ 
To show their Author is divine. 

In feet, there is not a blade of grass, or a wild flower 
that (Jecks our lawns, but which is replet;e with instruc- 
tion, and shows forth the handy-work of the Great and 
glorious Creator of the universe. 

. ...•.••. Not a tree, ^ 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read. 
And read again, .^nd stiU find so^i^thing new,— 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
£*en in the noisome weed.^— Huanis. 
Solomon, the wisest man, was a great admirer of the 
beauties of , the floral kingdom. And our blessed Re* 
deemer expressly commands us to " consider the lilies of 
the field ;" and if, with an example like that of Solomon 
before us, and after receiving a command from our 
Saviour himself, we can still remain insensible to their 
charms — still refuse to contemplate their inimitable beau- 
lies, we must lack much of that spirit of refinement 
which purifies the grossness of depraved human nature, 
and makes man fit for the society of Heaven. 

• , .••••••.••. The men 

Whom nature's works can .charm, with God himself 

Hold converse : grow familiar day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And f^rm to his, the relish d their souls. Akevsiob. 

Among all the productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
there is not a single individual but which has its uses ; 
even those very tribes which daily remind us of man's 
awful fall, and the curse pronounced upon the earth for 
his sake ; have in them properties of peculiar usefulness, 
and prove beneficial to the wants ox man. — God hath 
made nothing in vain! — some are for use, others for 
ornament, and not a few, perhaps all, are possessed of 
medicinal properties. Properties! without which, life 
itself would be a burden ; and which, if utterly deprived 
of, it would be utterly impossible for man to exist. 

Since then, there is such innocent amusement, such 
rational pleasure, and such mental improvement b the 
cultivation of plants and flowers, and since it is so well 
calculated to enhance our spiritual interests, and render 
us more fitting for the society of beings of a higher 
order than ourselves, and especially for the society of 
our divine Maker, let me, for one, disdain more ignoble 
and trifling pursuits, let me fly from the deluded votaries 
of mere sensual gratifications, and in 

,«•,.•••. • The calm retreat! 
(Far from the noisy haunts of sordid men,) 
Where Flora trains her lovely offspring up, 
To captivate and charm I There let me muse I 
Surrounded by her rich and dazzling train. 
Till lost in ecstasy, my soul takes wing; 
And soars from nature up to nature^s God ! 
There may I lie, wrapped in the flowery vest 
Of »lent n4i>ture» till my soul breaks forth. 
And in the language of the immortal bard. 
Who sung the fatw fall— transported cries, 
"These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine t** 
rFVom Habbxm>n's FUricHUural Cabinet.'] 



A iain>, by knowing itself, and its own proper powers and 
virtues, becomes free and independent. It sees its hinder- 
ances and obstructions, and finds they are wholly fr»)m 
itself, and from opinions wrong conceived. The more it 

^-^ ;« t.'Uia 'MaoTVAAf f\\A if in fViP IpMst. r 



and 



itself, and nrom opmions wrong couucir«;u. xuc nunc » 
conquers in this respect, (be it in the least particular,) tli 
more it is its own master, feels it^ own natural libertv, aiu 
I congiatulates vrith itaelf on its own advancement and_Droa 
perity»-SH4W»BBTOT, Diaitized U 
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WIRE-DRAWING. 
2. Manufacturing Details. 

Rg. J. 




In our fonner article on this subject we gave a slight 
sketch of the wire-manufacture, from early times to the 
present. The mode of manufacture may now fittingly 
be brought under our notice. 

In detailing the steps by which this branch of manu- 
facture was improved in Grermany, we had occasion to 
allude to Rudolph's invention. The machine by which 
he manufactured wire was similar to that represented in 
the annexed cut, fig. 1; in which A is an inclined plane, 
at the lower end of which is placed a drawing-plate, per- 
forated with one or more holes; b isa jointed shank, 
terminating at the lower end in a pair of pincers, and at 
the other connected with a lever c; the tail-piece of this 
lever being so placed ad t6 bfe pressed dowti by the arms 
of the rotating cam, d. By this means the pincers are 
drawn back, and the wire gradually forced, or rather 
pulled, through the holes m the drawing-plate, thus 
assuming the form and size of the hole through which 
it is made to pass. 

On many parts of the Continent, most iron wire was, 
until the last few years, made by a machine somewhat 
resembling this. But there are many faults in wire 
thus produced; in the first 'place, every piece of wire 
exhibits, at intervals of a few inches, the marks of the 
pincers ; and, in consequence of the wire being drawn 
by a succession of jerks, the surface becomes more or 
less unequaL 

But by the improved modem processes, the wire 
acquires a surface and consistency almost mathematically 
uniform. Let us suppose that iron is the metal of 
which the wire is to be made. A square bar of iron 
is first worked into a cylinder, by being passed between 
rollers. These rollers are turned or cast with grooves 
on their peripheries, at right angles to the axes; the 
grooves being made of different sizes, so as gradually to 
reduce the bar to the required thickness. These rollers 
are made of hardened steel, and are generally about 
eight inches in diameter. Wh^n a pair of rollers, 
with corresponding grooves, are made to revolve three 
or four hundred times in a minute, a bar of steel, an inch 
square, and thirty inches long, is drawn from the heating 
furnace at a strong red heat, and placed in one of the 
grooves. By the aid of machinery it is speedily drawn 
through the largest groove. Being then introduced 
into the next sized groove it is further reduced in size; 
until, after having passed through eight grooves in about 
a minute, it is increased from two and a half to thirty 
or forty feet in length, and from a square to acylindriciu 
form. As the bar passes through any one of the 
grooves, it comes in contact with a third roller, so 
placed as to turn the end of the bar backwards, and 
drive it into the next smaller groove : the bar is thus 
performing a serpentine path backwards and forwards, 
Detween the rollers. The iron is thus reduced to the 
size of a sixth or eighth of an inch in diameter, and is 
then laid in coils, which are sold to the wire-drawer 
for farther reduction into wire of any required degree of 
fineness. 

For some purposes the iron is prepared by HUmg in- 
stead of rolling. A faggot of small bars is welded 
together bv being heated; and then forged with a large 



tilt hammer, weighing a hundred pounds, and making 
one hundred and thirty strokes per minute. When aa 
iron bar of proper quality is thus formed, it has to be 
worked into rods of a proper size for the wire-drawer; 
and for tiiis 'purpose the workman heats six or eight 
inches of the end, and works it regukrly under a smaller 
tilt hammer, weighing about fifty pounds, and making 
twenty strokes per minute.' By a succession of strokes, 
and re-heatings, the iron becomes reduced to the proper 
diameter, and acquires greater tenacity or toughness than 
if prepared wholly by the rollers, a quality very advan* 
tageous for some purposes. 

The square bar of iron being reduced to a cylindrical 
rod, the wire-drawer commences his operations. The 
drawing-plate, by which the thickness of the wire is 
determined, is generally a stout piece of the best shear 
steel, about six inches m length, an inch and a half in 
diameter, ^md with two opposite sides, one flat, and the 
other roundish. Numerous holes are punched, in a 
tapering form, so as to be larger at the flat than at 
the round side of the plate. This plate is set up in a 
vertical position, and a force is applied to draw the 
rod successively through the various sized holes. This 
force is either hand, steam, or water power, according to 
circumstances. 

Supposing the power to be manual labour, the work- 
man proceeds as follows : — The point of the rod, after 
being sharpened to some distance from the end, by 
hammering or fiHng, is inserted through the largest hole, 
and the drawing-plate is placed behind two stout iron 
pins on the work-bench. A pair of nippers, attached to 
a short chiun, is made to grasp the point of the rod, and 
this chaia, by means of a lever, is drawn back, so as to 
drag the rod a small distance through the hole in the 
plate. When a certain quantity is thus pulled through, 
the workman attaches it to the surface of a conical or 
cylindrical drum, placed vertically in front of the drawing- 
plate. This drum is. made to revolve on a vertical axis 
by a lever springing horizontally from its upper end; 
and the workman sets this drum in rotation by walking 
round his low work-bench, and pushing the lever before 
him. The coil of rod or thick wire is held in one hand, 
the tapered end, after passing through the draw-plate, 
is attached to the drum, and the man, by forcing the 
drum to revolve, at once draws the wire through the 
hole in the plate, and winds it in a coil on the drum. 
When all the wire has been in this way pulled or drawn 
through one hole, the whole process is repeated with a 
hole of smaller diameter; and so on, until the wire has 
been reduced to the required thickness. When it be- 
comes so fine that little power is required to draw it, the 
workman adopts an easier arrang^ement of machinery, 
and winds the wire on an iron cylinder, which has a 
lever capable of being moved round by hand, instead of 
requiring from the workman a circuit round his work- 
bench. 

When the wire is drawn by steam, water, or horse 
power, instead of by manual labour, a somewhat differ- 
ent arrangement is adopted, as in the adjoining figure. 




A is a horizontal shaft, set in rotation by the moving 
power supposed to be situated at the right hand of tlio 
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cat A Tertical bevel wheel, b, <m this shaft, catches in 
the teeth of a horixontal wheel, connected with a vertical 
spindle, whereby the conical drum, c, fixed to the upper 
end of this spindle, is set in rotation. On a stool near 
the draw-bench is a tub, s, containing starch-water, or 
stale beer grounds, in which the wire, coiled upon the 
reel, d, is dipped, to remove the oxide that may adhere 
to the surface. Between the reel and the drum is seen 
the draw-plate, through holes in which the wire is drawn 
bj the revolution of the drum. The reel is so placed in 
or on the cask as to be able to revolve as the wire is 
unwound from it. By a succession of drawings through 
holes of different sises, the wire is at length reduced to 
the desired size. 

The manufacture of the draw-plates has always been 
deemed a matter of great importance, since the too rapid 
abrasion of the edges of the holes would cause consider- 
able inconvenience and loss to the manufacturer. The 
French pay particular attention to their plates, and pro- 
duce them in the following manner. A band of iron is 
forged two inches broad and one inch thick; and about 
a foot in length is cut off and heated to redness in a 
charcoal fire. It is then beaten on one side with a 
hanmier, so as to work the surface into furrows or 
groves, in order to aid the retention of a substance called 
potifh which is to be welded on one side of the iron. 
IHiis potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots. 
These fragments are broken on an anvil, and mixed with 
pieces of white-wood charcoal. The mixture is put into 
the forge, and heated till melted into a kind of paste. 
Fusion and cooling are repeated ten or twelve times, by 
which the qualities of the cast-iron are changed, and 
made nearly analogous to those of steel; yet, so far from 
becoming brittle, it will yield to the blows of the hammer 
and the punch. 

The bar of iron which is to make the draw-plate is 
covered with a layer of prepared potin, on the side which 
is furrowed, and the thickness of about half an inch. 
The whole is then wrapped up in a coarse cloth, which 
has been dipped in clay and water, and then put into 
the forge. The potin is more fusible than the forged 
iron, and melts more quickly: during this fusion the 
plate is withdrawn from the fire occasionally, and the 
poUn is gently hammered, to make it melt and amal- 
gamate with the iron. This process of heating and ham- 
mering is frequently repeated, to render the union more 
perfect. 

The union being effected, the plate is again heated 
and forged by two men, by which it is expanded to the 
dimensions required. Cast-iron, when used alone, can- 
not be forged; but, in the present instance, the alloy of 
cast with wrought-iron, and the repeated fusion with 
charcoal, give to the plate the property of mallea- 
bility. While the plate is still hot, the holes are 
pierced. This is effected with a well-pointed punch of 
Grerman steel, applied on that side of the plate which 
was not covered with potin. The pkte requires to be 
heated four times in the fire before the punching is 
effected; and at every heating a finer FJ^ch is em- 
ployed, so as to produce a taper hole. The holes are 
not punched quite through by the plate-makers; but the 
wire-drawers, when the plate is quite cold, finish the 
piercing by means of sharp tools, and give to the holes 
what size they please. Each plate is pierced with a 
great number of noles, all of which are conical, the apex 
of the cone being on that side of the plate which was 
coated with potin, and which is harder than the other. 
In some manufactories the draw-plates are made of 
common hardened steel, without the peculiar prepara- 
tion here described. 

During the process of reducing the size of wire, by 
drawing through a series of holes decreasing in dia- 
meter, the iron or other metal is liable to become very 
stiff and hard, and requires to be repeatedly softened. 
The iron is heated red-hot in a closed Aimace, and then 



placed in a vessel containing acid liquor: this immersion 
causes the scale produced by the heating to come off, on 
the wire being afterwards laid in stale-wort, or the 
grounds of ale, and th^n well scoured. 

The different metals require somewhat different modes 
of treatment, during their reduction to the form of wire ; 
but the above details will convey a general idea of the 
processes. 

The quantity of wire' used in our manufactures is 
enormous. Besides the strings of musical instruments, 
pins, and needles, and countless other small wares, the 
cards for the cotton manufacture consume a very large 
quantity. These cards are strips of leather covered 
with small wires ; and Professor Barlow has adduced a 
remarkable proof of the quantity of wire used for making 
these cards. Machines have been invented, by the 
action of which the wires are cut, prepared, and fixed 
in the leather, at the rate of 130 per minute ; and con- 
sidering a working-day to consist of eleven hours, 85,800 
inches of wire are worked up by each machine. There 
are one hundred of these machines in the manufactory of 
Mr. Dyer of Manchester ; and these machines will there- 
fore work up 8,850,000 inches of wire per day, or to 
the amount of about thirteen miles and a half in length. 



MEMORY. 



Say whence the charm that those sweet scenes impart. 
To raise at once, and to subdue the heart — 
To paint sweet fiction in the hues of light, 
And lead the mind through ages wrapt in night f 
Whence the soft power that speaks alike to all. 
And binds the sternest in her thrilling thrall! 
»Tis thuie, dear Memory, thus to fill the soul,— 
Thus o'er the heart to exercise control, — 
To wrest from time some portion of his prey. 
Breathe life in dust, and animate decay 1 

No joy we boast, but which the coming hour 
May whehn in sorrow, or with pain overpower. 
StiU former scenes sweet recollection chums — 
Still bum the embers of our former flames — 
Still every cloud fond memory tints with light. 
And gilds with stars the mind's obscurest night ; 
O'er life's rude storms a rainbow hue she casts,-— 
Her's is the beam that every cloud outlasts. 

Thus, when the traveller quits his native shore, 
The scenes he leaves seemed ne'er so dear before; 
As lees and less its &ding traces grow, 
His heart is grieved with unavailing woe-— 
His anxious eye he strains across the main, 
To view those native, long-loved scenes again. 
So by thy light, sweet Memory, we survey 
Youth's hours of bliss, and childhood's happier day— 
So once agun, while tears the eyes bedew. 
Reflected in thy glass these scenes we view. 
Sweet childhood ! still we mourn those halcyon hours 
When guileless peace and innocence were ours— 
When every chuige could only add to joy. 
Which ndther woe could blight, nor care destroy I 
When life was sweet, and every sorrow feigned, 
The elastic mind defied, and soul disdained ; 
When all was pure as Eden's lovely bowers. 
And every smiling path was strewn with flowers. 
Delightful days;i aUs, ye blushed to fade— 
Your bloom 'neath sorrow's blighting breath decayed; 
The flower which smiles amid the summer gales. 
When autumn blows, its short-lived lustre fails ; 
The leaf that spring beholds so bright and green, 
A few short months, and sad and sear 'tis seen : 
The opening buds that brightly meet the mom, 
Oft from their stem by evening bhists are torn : 
So does keen anguish smite tlie woe-wom brow, 
And grief its empire is m ai n tai n i n g now. 
And must the withered leaf alone be here ! 
Must every smile be followed by a tear! 
No 1 still that eye one kindling spark relumes— 
Its wonted fires it once again resumes : 
As the warm brilliance of the sunbeam shines. 
And melts the snow that crowns the Apennines — 
Thus lights the heart sweet Memory's genial rftlt^T ^ 
Thus gSds its woes, and smiles its cares away.O^l^ 
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GARDEN HERBS. 
Wormwood. 



Com MOW Wormwood, (Artemisia ahsinthium), is a 
perennial herb, growing wild in many parts of Great 
Britain; but also cultivated for medicinal purposes. 
Many species of Artemisia are reared in gardens, but 
their virtues were never less called into action than at 
present. A favourite plant of this family is the South- 
ernwood {Artemisia abrotanum)y seldom absent from 
the cottager's garden, where it is known by one of its 
common names, old man, maid's delight, &c. This 
aromatic herb is of a shrubby habit, crowing to the 
height of three or four feet, but seldom producing 
flowers in this country. In warmer climates it puts 
forth an abundance of sfnall yellow blossoms. It will 
exist in the densest parts of a crowded city, where the 
rays of the sun seldom visit it, and where the air is very 
impure. It was formerly used in medicine; and the 
tincture it affords, being employed in the form of a 
lotion or ointment, is said to remove cutaneous eruptions, 
and also to prevent the hair from falling off. The 
woody part of this plant yields a yellow dye. We must 
pass oy the other species, and confine our remarks to 
the subject of the present article. 

The root of the common wormwood is branched and 
woody; the stems rise to two or three feet, are branch- 
ing, aagular» and furrowed. The lower leaves are bi- 
pinnate; the upper digitate with oblong» obtuse, very 
entire segments. The flowers are pedioellated, nodding, 
hemispherical, and of a brownish-yellow colour. The 
florets of the disk are numerous, but those of the ray 
few; and the receptacle is covered with white silky 
hairs, shorter than the calyx. The botanist will recog- 
nise it from the above description, as belonging to the 
natural order Composite i in which it is a member of 
the Cotymbiferous tribe. 

The generic name of this plant i« said to have been 
conferred by Queen Artemisia, a Carian princess, who 
adopted the plant, and changed the appellation from Par- 
thetiis to that of her own name. The knowledge and use 
of this herb is of high antiquity. The Egyptians made 
great use of it in their worship of Isis. Branches of it 
were, oarried by the priests of this goddess in their 
solemn and religious processions, when they recited in 
verse the arts which had been taught by tliis deity. 
The Romans also made use of wormwood in their 
solemnities and sacrifices, particularly during the festival 
called Latinse; when those who gained the prize in the 
chariot race and other games, had the decoction of this 
herb presented to them to drink; which honourable 
reward was devised, according to Pliny, to secure the 
good health of the victorious cbirioteer, seeing that his 
success had rendered him worthy of long life. 

The bitterness of this herb has been noticed in the 
sacred Scriptures; and we find wormwood mentioned, 
in a figurative manner, to express that ** evil and bitter 
thing," the departure from God, and from his command- 
ments ; and also to represent the woe consequent there- 
on. We quote a few passages : — 

Lest there should be among you man, or woBum, or 
fiunily, or tribe, whose heart tumeth away this day to go 
and serve the gods of these nations ; lest there should be 
among you a root that beareth gall and wormwood.— ^Deu- 
teronomy xxix. 18, 

Ye, who turn iudgment into wormwood, and leave off 
righteousness in the earth. — Amos v. 7. 

And the Lord saith, Because they have forsaken my law 
which I set before them, and have not obeyed my voice, nei- 
ther walked therein; but have walked after the Imagination 
of their own heart and after Baalim, which their fathers 
taueht th^pa. Therefore I will feed them, even tliis people, 
with wormwoood, and give them water of gall to drink. — 
Jeremiah ix. IS, 14, 15. 

The nauseous flavour of wormwood has caused it to 
b6 nearlv discarded from modern use, although it is one I 



of our most powerful hitters. Its- bittewieas is derived 
from what is usually called extractive matter, "and is 
retained by the decoction after long boiling. A pound 
of the herb yields about five ounces of this extract. The 
taste of the Romans must have been extremely different 
from ours, or they must have had such a supreme regard 
for their health as to take willingly what was repugnant 
to them, for Pliny tells us, that wormwood was, in his 
days, a common drink among the people, and held in 
high esteem. It was considered astringent and diuretic, 
and was said to prevent sea-sickness, and to create appe- 
tite. It was also ^iven as a remedy for iaundice, mixed 
with honey and nitre for the cure of the quinsy; and 
as a fomentation for chilblains. The smell of the herb 
was thought to procure sleep to invalids. The ancients 
also put it into their ink to prevent mice from eating 
their writings; laid it in wardrobes to preserve their 
garments from the moth; and burnt it to drive away 
gnats. The ashes of the plant were mixed with ou 
of roses, and used to blacken the hair of the head. 

All the old writers agree in saying, that the specief 
of wormwood which grows on the sea-coast is very ad- 
vantageous to cattle, and that sheep in particular, when 
fed on it, fatten very rapidly, " As we all know,** says 
Philips, " that the feeding on savoury herbs gives a 
relish to the flesh of animals, it is worthy the trial of 
those, who feed flocks on the coast, to sow a plot with 
this hardy plant. It may be raised upon any soil, either 
by seeds or slips in March, and the seeds ripen in 
August." 

Wormwood is sometimes spoken of as an antispasmo' 
dic, and the olden writers extol it as a vermifuge ; but it 
deserves little attention at the present day in either of 
these characters. The Frewcn are fond of it, and 
spoil some of their excellent liqueurs with its flavour. 
The beverage, called eau d'cibsinthe, employed by gour- 
mands to increase their appetite, is prepared from this 
plant, by the addition of alcohol, and subsequent distilla- 
tion. Some of our publicans sell a liquor, called purlf 
which is said to be all seasoned with the tops of worm- 
wood. 

This herb should be gathered when in seed, as that 
is* the time when its virtues most abound. Dr. Lewis 
thought, that the roots might be applied to some useful 
purpose ; their virtue resides chiefly in the cortical part ; 
and rectified spirits extract their flavour better than 
watery liquors. The oil of wormwood being rubbed on 
furniture, is said to prevent the attacks of insects. This 
oil is obtained by distillation, one hundred weight of 
the fresh herb yielding upon an average four ounces. 

Before the hop had become so well known and highly- 
prized, great use was made of wormwood in the com- 
position of beer. When properly managed, the flavour 
given to malt liquor by this herb is said to be nearly 
equal to that of hops, and has been by some persons 
even preferred. For this purpose the plant is gathered 
when in seed, and hung up in small bundles to dry. 
When thoroughly driea, a certain quantity of good 
strong malt liquor is to be impregnated with it. This 
is set by for use, to add to the beer when brewed ; agree- 
ably to the taste, or the time it is required to be kept. 
This method is mentioned in the Philosophical Trans^ 
actions, and it is also added, that the wormwood intended 
for this purpose should have its seeds carefiilly preserved 
in drying, and it is best when not used till the year after 
it is gathered. Perhaps it was from the above use of 
wormwood in the preservation of ale that a common 
species (Artevnsia vulgaris) obtained the name of 
Mug wort. This species was also formerly c-alled 
Cingulum Sancti Johanni, because it was foolishly 
imagined, that if a crown was made of this herb and 
worn upon the eve of St. John, (a time when many other 
superstitions were practised,) it would secure the person 
who should wear it and afterwards throw it into the fire, 
uttering certain words, from all disf ases^nd jaakfprtuiie^ 
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for the following year. Mngworl was also su«p6todecl 
over the doors of houdee^ to prevent evil from happening 
to the inhabitants; it was worn by travellers to save 
them from weariness during their joumeV; and was said 
to purify even a pestilfental air. For this latter notion 
there seems some ground, since we are told by Philips, 
that a gentleman at the bar, to whom he recommended 
it, assured him that he had experienced its reviving 
qualities in heated courts, as being nearly equal to a 
<;bang« of air. 8ome persons are of opinion that the 
fabulous and snperstitioUB notions concerning this plant, 
M took their origin in virtues which reallv exist in it ; 
and that the custom of travellers to provide themselves 
with this herb arose from the relief it affords when used 
to bathe the feet that are weakened or galled by over 
exertion. The testimony of our modem Pharmacopaeias 
ii, however, different from this; for it is expressly stated 
that as am external application, infusion of wormwood 
has no advantage over warm water. 

There is a sort of wormwood, common in China, 
which furnishes the mo^a used by them as a cautery. 
TWs is a Soft woolly substance, prepared from the young 
leavea of the plant by beating them when thoroughly 
dried, and rubbing them in the hands till the fine fibres 
only are left. A little cone of this substance is laid on 
a diseased part, previously moistened, and is then set on 
fire at the top. It thus bums slowly down, producing a 
dark spot on the skin, which ultimately sloughs and 
produces a scar. This mode of treatment is much used 
in Eastern countries. 

Culpeper devotes a long astrological essay to the sub- 
ject of wormwood, and is more than usually droll. We 
give a few extracts from him, as tending to illustrate the 
state of knowledge of the time in which he wrote. 

I would willingly teach astrologers and make them 
physicians, if I knew how, for they are most fitting for the 
calling: if you will not believe roe, ask Dr. Hippocrates 
and Dr. Galen, a couple of gentlemen that our College of 
Physicians keep to vapour with, not to follow. In this 
herb I shall give the pattern of a ruler, the sons of art 
rough cast, yet as near the truth as the men of Benjamin 
could throw a stone ; whereby my brethren, the astrologers, 
know by a penny how a shilling is coined. As for the 
CollMfe of Physicians, they are too stately to learn, and too 
proua to continue. They say a mouse is under the domi- 
nion of the Moon, and that is the reason that it feeds in 
the night ; the house of the Moon is Cancer ; rats are of 
the same nature with mice, only they are a little bigger ; 
Mars receives his fall in Cancer, er^o, wormwood being an 
herb of Mars, is a present remedy for the biting of rats and 
mice. 

Wheals, pushes, black and blue spots coming either by 
braises or beating^ wormwood, an nerb of Mai-s, helps, 
because Mars (as bad as you love him, and as you hate 
him) will not break your head, but will give you a 
plaister. If he do but teach you to know yourselves, his 
courtesy is greater than his discourtesy. 

Culpeper winds up his Essay thus :— 

He that reads this and understands what he reads, hath 
a jewel of more worth than a diamond : he that understands 
it not, is as little fit to give physic. There lies a key 
In these words which will unlock (if it be turned by a wise 
hand) the cabinet of physic. I have delivered it as plain 
as I durst ; it is not only upon wormwood as I wrote, but 
"Upon all olants, trees, and nerbs ; he that understands it 
Hot, is unnt, in my opinion, to give physic. This shall live 
when I am dead ; and thus I leave it to the world, not 
caring a fisothing whether they like or dislike it. The 
grave equals all men, and therefore shall equal me with all 
princes ; until which time the eternal Providence is over 
me ; then the ill tongue of a prating fellow, or one that 
hath more tongue than wit, or more proud than honest, 
shall never trouble me. Wisdom is justified by her chil- 
dren. And so much for wormwood. 



SOLUBLE GLASS. 



Wit loses its respect with the good when seen In com- 
pany with malice ; and to smile at the jest which plants a 
thorn in another's breast, is to become a principal in the 
mischief. — Sheridan. 



Several ancient writers speak of a Roman architect 
who discovered the means of so far altering the nature 
of glass as to render it malleable; but me Emperor 
Tiberius, fearing lest the value of gold might be lowered 
by the discovery, caused the architect to be beheaded, 
and thus his secret died with him. A similar discovery 
is said to have been made in France, in the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth. The inventor presented a bust 
formed of malleable glass to the Cardinal Richelieu, and 
was rewarded for his ingenuity by perpetual imprison- 
ment, lest the French glass manufacturers should be 
injured by the discovery. In our own day a desoription 
of glass, perhaps more remarkable, and certainly far more 
useful than malleable glass, has been discovered by M. 
Fuchs, the curious properties and important applications 
of which we propose briefly to notice. 

Soluble glass is a union of silica and an alkali which 
has, in addition to some of the properties of common 
glass, the property of dissolving in boiling water. The 
preparation of soluble glass does not greatly difier in its 
early stages from that of common glass, an account of 
the manufacture of which will be found in the third 
volume of this work, to which we refer the reader. 

When sand and carbonate of potash are heated toge- 
ther, the carbonic acid is not entirely driven off, unless 
the sand be in excess, but the whole of the gas may be 
expelled by the addition of powdered charcoal to tha 
mixture. 

Carbonate of potash and pure sand being taken in the 
proportion of two to threC) four parts of charcoal are 
added to every ten parts of potash and fifteen of sand. 
The charcoal accelerates the fusion of the glass, and 
separates from it all the carbonic acid> a small quantity 
of which would otherwise remain^ and exert an injurious 
effect. In other respects the same precautions that are 
employed in the manufacture of common glass are to be 
observed. The materials must first be well mixed, then 
fritted, and finally melted at a high heat, until a liquid 
and homogeneous mass be obtained. This is removed 
by means of an iron ladle, and the glass pot filled with 
fresh frit. 

The crude glass thus obtained is usually full of bub- 
bles : it is as hard as common glass : it is of a blackish 
gray, and more or less transparent at the edges* Some- 
times it has a whitish Colour, and at others is yellowish 
6r reddish, indicating thereby that the quantity of char- 
coal has been too small. Exposed to the air for several 
weeks, it undergoes slight changes, Vrhich tend rather to 
improve than injure its qualities. It attracts a littie 
moisture from the air, which slowly penetrates its mass 
without changing its aggregation or appearance^ except 
that it cracks, and a slight eifiorescence appears at its 
surface. If after this it be exposed to heat, it swells up^ 
owing to the escape of the moisture it has absorbed. 

In order to prepare the glass for solution in water it 
must be reduced to powder by stampers. One part of 
the glass requires from four to five of water for its solu- 
tion. The water is first boiled in an open vessel, the 
powdered glass is added gradually, and is continually 
stirred, td prevent its adhesion to the vessel. The boiling 
must be continued for three or four hours, until no more 
glas« is dissolved. If the boiling be checked before the 
liquor has thuS attained the proper degree of concentra- 
tion, carbonic acid will be absorbed by the potash from 
the airj and produce an injurious effect. When the solu- 
tion has acquired the consistence of syrup, and a density 
of 1'94, it is fit for use. It is then allowed to repose^ 
m order that the insoluble parts may be deposited: while 
it is cooling a film forms on the surface* whi<ih after 
some time disappears, or may be dissolved by depressing 
it in the liquor. 

Soluble glass being employed only in the liquid state, 
tt is preserved for use in solution. No particular care 
is necessary to preserve the liquid, as, even after a long 
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space of time, it undergoes no perceptible change, if the 
solution Jiave been properly prepared. The only precau- 
tion is not to allow too free an access of air to it. 

Soluble glass may be prepared by using carbonate of 
soda, instead of that of potash. This glass has the 
same properties as the other, but is more valuable in its 
applications. The solutions of these two kinds of glass 
may be mixed in any proportion, and the mixture is 
sometimes more useful than either of the solutions sepa- 
rately. 

The solution of soluble glass is viscid, and when con- 
centrated becomes' turbid or opalescent. The solution 
unites with water in all proportions. At a density ofi 
1*28 it contains nearly 28 per cent of glass, and if 
the concentration be carried beyond this point, it becomes 
so viscid that it may be drawn out in threads like molten 
glass. When the solution is applied to other bodies, it 
dries rapidly in the air, and forms a coat like a varnish ; 
a property which leads us to notice some of the nume- 
rous and varied applications of this curious preparation. 

It is well known that all sorts of vegetable matter, 
such as wood, cotton, hemp, linen, paper, &c., are com- 
bustible, but in order to bum them, two conditions are 
necessary, — an elevated temperature, and free access of 
air to supply the oxygen necessary to their conversion 
into water and carbonic acid. When once inflamed their 
own combustion supplies the heat necessary to the che- 
mical action, provided they be in contact with the air. 
If deprived of such contact, and made red-hot, they will 
yield infla.mmable volatile products, but the residual car- 
bon will not bum, because deprived of air; and thus the 
combustion will cease of itself. Such is the property of 
all the fixed fusible salts, if they be c(miposed of sub- 
stances incapable of yielding their oxygen at a low red 
heat, either to carbon or hydrogeu. Such salts melt as 
the vegetable matter becomes heated: they form upon it 
a coating impermeable by air, and either prevent or limit 
the combustion. The phosphate and borate of ammo- 
nia have such a character, but they are so reiadily soluble 
in cold water as to be liable to objections which are not 
found in soluble glass. This last-named substance forms 
a solid and durable coating, which suffers no change by 
exposure to the air (since soluble glass possesses the 
valuable property of being almost entirely unaffected by 
cold water): it does not involve any great expense, and is 
easy of application. But in order that it may not faiil, 
particular care must be taken, both in preparing and 
employing it. To cover wood and other bodies with it 
the solution must be made of a pure glass, otherwise it 
would effloresce and fdl off. But still a slight degree of 
impurity is not injurious, although after a few days a 
slight efflorescence will appear: uiis may be washed off 
by water, and will not occur a second time. When a 
durable coating is to be applied to wood, the first solution 
must not be too strong, for if it be it will not be ab- 
sorbed: it will not displace the air from the pores, and 
consequently will not adhere strongly. A more concen- 
trated solution may be employed for the after-coats, but 
each coat must be dry before another is applied, and the 
drying, in the most fi&vourable weather, will occupy at 
least twenty-four hours. When the glass is made with 
potash the coating is liable to crack: this defect does not 
apply to glass made with soda. 

Although soluble glass is of itself a good preservative 
from fire, yet it fulfils the object better when mixed with 
Incombustible powders, such as those procured from clay, 
whiting, calcined bones, powdered glass, &c. In apply- 
ing soluble glass to the woodwork of a public building 
at Munich ten per cent of yellow clay or yellow earth 
was added. After six months the coating had suffered 
but little change : it was damaged only in a few places 
where it had need of some repair. This arose from the 
very short time allowed for the preparation and applica- 
tion of the glass. 

None of the methods hitherto nroposed for making 



cloth fire-proof appear so advautageous as the application 
of soluble glass, for it does not act upon vegetable mat- 
ter, and completely closes the spaces between the threads: 
it fixes itself into the web in such a way that it cannot 
be separated, and increases the durability of the fabric 
The firmness which it gives to stuffs does not injure them 
for use as curtains, because it does not prevent them 
from being rolled easily. The application of soluble 
glass to cloths is not a mfficuH operation, but still it ii 
not so easy as might at first be supposed. It is not suf- 
ficient to coat or dip them in ^e solution: they still 
require after this operation to be subjected to pressure. 
M. Dumas suggests that this object might perhaps be 
best attained by passing them between roUers plunged m 
the solution. When a cloth is only coated with soluble 
glass, and put into the fire, it will remain incandescent 
after it is taken out. This is not the case when it has 
been properly impregnated with the solution. A still 
better purpose is answered in this case, when litharge 
has been added to the solution : the stuff in dryrog 
yields to the shrinking of the mixture, and becomes in- 
separable from it, which is the reverse of what happens 
when applied to wood. A single part of litharge in fine 

Sowder is sufficient for fourteen parts of oonc^trated 
quor. 
Soluble glass is capable of many other applications, 
and particularly as a cement: for this purpose it is supe- 
rior to all those which have hitherto been employed for 
uniting broken gkss, porcelain, &c It may be used 
instead of glue or isinglass in applying colours, although 
when employed by itself it does not nuJie a varnish capa- 
ble of preserving its transparency when in contact with 
air. 

A PBOUD man is a fool in fermentation, that swells and boils 
over like a porridge-pot, He sets outrhis feathers like an 
owl, to swell and seem bigger than he is. He b troubled 
with a tumour and inflammation of self-conceit, that rend^ 
every nart of him stiff and uneasy. He commits iddatiy to 
himself, and worships his own image ; though there b no soul 
living of his church but himself yet ne lielieves as the church 
believes, and maintains his fidth with the obstinacy of a 
fanatic. He is his own fiavourite, and advances himself not 
only above his merit, but all mankind ; is both Damon uid 
Pythias to his own dear self, and values his crony above his 
soul. He gives place to no man but himself and that with 
very great distance to all others, whom he esteems not 
worthy to approach him. He believes whatever he has 
receives a value in being his; as a horse in a nobleman's 
stable vnll bear a greater price than in a common market. 
He is so proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with 
himself as with others; for he is very i^t to forget who he 
is, and knows himself only superficially ; therefore he treats 
himself civilly as a stran^r, with ceremony and compli- 
menty but admits of no privacy. He strives to look bigger 
than himself, as well as others; and is no better San 
a parasite and flatterer. A little flood will make a shallow 
torrent swell above its banks, and rage, and foam, and yield 
a roaring noise, while a deep silent stream glides quietly on ; 
so a vain-glorious, insolent^ proud' man, swells wiih a little 
frail prosperity, mws big and loud, and overflows his 
bounds^ and when he sinks^ leaves mud and dirt behind him. 
His carriage is as glorious and haughty, as if he were ad* 
vanced upon men's shoulders, or tumbled over their heads 
like KnipperdoUine. He fimcies himself a Colosse ; and so 
he is, for his head holds no proportion to h)s body, and his 
foundation is lesser than his upper stories. We can Data- 
rally take no view of ourselves, unless we look downwards, 
to teach us what humble admirers we ought to be of our 
own value. The dighter and less solid ms materials are, 
the more room they take up, and make him swell the big 
as feathers and cotton will stuff cushions better than 1 
of more close and solid parts. — ^Butleb. 
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II. History of British Guyana. 
Ws must now endeavour to give a sketch of the history 
of British Guyana^ in order to show the steps by which 
the British became possessed of knd in this quarter. 

In the year 1580 the Dutch attempted to form settle- 
ments along this coast, on the banks of the great rivers, 
and they established a factory or station, odled Nieuw 
Zealand at the mouth of the Pomeroon, with liberty 
from the States General of Holland to establish a trade 
there. The Spaniards, who possessed the neighbouring 
territory, viewed these proceedings with jealousy, an£ 
uded by the natives, drove the Dutch from their settle- 
ment. The leader of the latter wty, however, an enter- 
prising man, named Joost Van Den Hoog, succeeded in 
gaining possession of a small island at the confluence of 
the rivers Massaroony and Cuyuni. A few years after- 
wards Jan Van Peere, a native of Flushing, made another 
attempt at colonizing, and after a few skirmishes with 
the Spaniards, established a party on the territory 
between the Berbice and Courantin rivers, where they 
were supplied by the Dutch government with slaves from 
Africa. . 

About the middle of the following eentury Charles 

You xvra. 



the Second made over to Lord Willoughby, governor of 
Barbadoes, the whole of this territory, although really 
possessed by the Dutch. The earl named it Surreyham, 
in honour of the earl of Surrey, a name afterwards 
altered to Surinam. We find, however, that such ar- 
rangements were subsequently made as confirmed the 
possession to the Dutch. In the wars which ensued, the 
colony was attacked and taken, — sometimes by the 
English, and sometimes by the French, — ^but re-captured 
by the Dutch. Towards the latter end of the century 
the colony was transferred to the Dutch West India 
Company, and the Government at home contracted to 
supply slaves from Africa at the rate of 250/. each I 
Such was the light in which traffic in human beings was 
regarded at that time. 

In 1720 the proprietors of the colony, not having a 
sufficient capital for the cultivation of lands, made cer- 
tain commercial arrangements in respect of shares, by 
which money was raised, and the farther improvement 
of the colony insured. Twenty years afterwards the 
settlers on the Essequibo, thinking that the low lands 
near the coast would be more advantageous, obtained 
permission to form a colony on the banks of the Deme- 
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rara, which they effected. The island of Borsden >i^as 
named ^he jea^ of g^oygmmeij|; but ^'^^obroek, nov^ 
George Tpw^, §t ^ eVst *p|)|a^ of £1^^' Hjjoutlj'bf Jhf 
fiver, afterwards' superseded it. 

From 1781toI814a repeated series of chai^gfs 



; of two |:ow8 of houses, full a 



place in the possession of the colony, arising oi^ of tlTp 
hostilities between England, France, and Hollaiid, \a^ 
resulk o!f which was, that all that part of Guyanj^ ^est 
oif the river Courantin became the property of the Britisltii 
the colony of Surinam remaining in the hands of the 
Dutch. The British territory comprised the colonies of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, all three of which 
were, in 1831, united into one colony, q^ll^d Britisb 
Guyana, in which form it still remains. 

British Guyana is now under a governor-general and 
commander-in-chief, who includes in the same govern- 
ment the islands of St. Lucia and Trinidad. The actual 
administration of affairs is in the hands of a lieutenant- 
go vemoi', who resides in G«orjjc To\vii, Domerara, as- 
sisted by ft legislative couneilT induding the chief-justice, 
high-she ri^, aKoriicy-gentrai, and ten other persoiisl 
Justice is adniinistercd by three cKief-justices and four 
puisne judo^c' 9 m Dcmerara and EssequibOt and one puisne 
judge in Berbice. Therti are, besides, six ** protcctots ot 
Indians," whose offices correspond to this designatio|i, p.od 
also sixteen special justices^ who were appointed on the 
passing of the act fo^ the emancipation of the slaves, m 
1834, and whose duty it h to watch over the eitecution 
cf the Liw on behalf of the apprenticed slaves* 

The population of the colony is nearly a^ fullQwa^ — 
or rather was so ajihort time pn?V^ous to tlie com men ce- 
ment of the operation of the ^^imaneipati^p a<;t* la Esse- 
quibo and DeTn(>rara, whites, three ^houaau4; f^ee 
coloured popubtion, six to spei^ thpusapd; slaves, 
seventy thousand. In Beriice, whijis/ ^ix hundred; 
free coloured peopl^ f^even^ecn hundred;' s!ave{*j twenty 
thousand, — rnakaig, tticrcfoiv, Ifor tlic i^liptff colony, 
about three thousand <i)i lujndrpd whites, scyen or ei^ht 
thousand free coloured> and nineiy thousand slaves, Thj; 
number of the negroes in rcspcet of whom compcnsatiun 
was awarded, under tWp^ovisious of the emancipation 
act, was 69,5 79* and thq portion of the twenty miUiona 
sterling, so nobly av?arde|I b^ the British nation as the 
purchase -money for negro freedptn, ^'hjch was paid in 
respect of British Giiyain^ amonntetl to 4/^^*3! 809 1 

The town^ of British Guyana are few* Kew Amster- 
dam, the capital of Berbice* was commenced building in 
•1796; the position of the former town Old Amsterdam^ 
which was higher up the river Berbice, being found in- 
convenient. It is situated on the east bank of the Ber- 
bice, immediately above the junction with the Caujee 
river, where it is intersected by canals, and has all the 
advantages of the tides. It extends about a mile and a 
^alf along the Berbice, and each house has an allotment 
of a quarter of an acre, completely insulated by trenches. 
The government house is of brick, in the European 
style, and has been deemed the finest building in' the 
colony. The other inhabitanta of the district of Ber- 
bice are scattered in small villiages a short distance up 
the river. 

The capital of British Guyana is George Town, situ- 
ated amidst dense foliage on the east bank of the river 
Demerara, about one mile and a half from a small forti- 
fication, built of mud and fascines, with two low plat- 
forms, and termed Fort William Frederick. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
that if it were not for the tropical scenery around George 
Town, it might be mistaken for a Dutch city. Except 
close to the river, the houses, raised on supports, to pre- 
vent dampness, are widely scattered, built of wood after 
the Dutch style, with a stoup, coloured according to the 
taste of the owners, surrounded by a garden and lo% 
trees, and separated from each other by canals, dykes, 
or mud embankments. The most aticient part of the 
capital, Stabroek, runs back from tiie river towardg the 
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rjyer. li^ consequence of the scarcity 
vaji^r, each house is provided with a large cistern, and 
)ipQS leading into it, for the preservation of rain water. 
^ Ttie b^papks, hospitals, and public buildii^gs Evince 
(t^e^taste and munificence of the colonists, at whose cost 
fhey have been erected. Greorge Town is divided into 
tne following districts; Kingston, joining Fort William 
Fi*ederick;Cumihgsburgh, north and south; Vlissengen, 
which is subdivided into Rob's Town and Lacey's town ; 
Btabfoek, pact of the old Dutch capital; also £u. Rust, 
and Charles Town, which are bounded by the plantation 
I of La Penitence. 

I Eastward of Fort William Frederick is situated Camp 
House, the residence of the governor, a few hundred yards 
to the east of which is the residence of the ordnance store- 
keeper. Between Camp House and the Ordnance 
department, a little to the south, are two fine hospitals, 
with the necessary buildings for domestics and attendants, 
and apposite to tncse are barracks, said to be equal in 
accommodatjoa to any in the British Dominions. East- 
ward of the Ordnance department are the quarters of 
tte cngineer^j and the YorK and Albany barracks, built 
by the colony. Facing the river, in the district of Sta- 
brocl, new public buildings of brick, stuccoed, have 
been* prec ted by the colony to accommodate all the 
public: oScf^r^. Near these buildings i^ the Scotch 
chutcl;, i Tftl ||andsomc modern structure? to the east 
of which Vq flic town guard'h on se, &c^^ 

Tfie cominercc of Cniyana, so far as regards exports, 
is confir^c^d principally to sug-ar, rum, molasses, coffee, 
and cotton-' Qf'thfse commodities, tJie quantity ex- 
ported m !&3(> was nearly as follows: — a hundred million 
pountis of sugar, three pr^iUicm gallcj^f of rum, four 
milliou gallons of ^qlaasR^, fix miniop pounds of coffee, 
and half a million pQ}^nds of cot(pn>-r-tn^ value of the 
TAfbole bt;ing about t^o mllUons 9|^piflg: 

Swell is a brit'f ia(tetch of the cqlgny, wjth respect to 
gov(^rnment and coninierce; ah J b^j?T|;^ we proceed to 
the ibpographical Matures pt the country, we may refer 
to a frw remarks by Mr. "^ijnrtin on the; ^^^ie of British 
Guyana with re,'spect ^^ colpni/ation.' " 

Tlie bocIaI eonditioi^ f^^ ^|je wim of th§ population is now 
in tw greiit a st^te of trap^titm ri'ohi slavery to freedom to 
admit of imich spectilatib'ir a^ tu the future, and I conclude 
with obsemn^ tbut |jriikh (Juyana ofi^rs a wide and fruit- 
fuJ aroii for tlie industry fit the emigrant, the enterprise 01 
the merchant 7 and th^ science of the geolonst«and natural 
philosopher. MilUfmM of aoren of fertile land, now lying 
\v*i5te, are adaptt^d to the fultivjition of every tropical pro* 
d I T c t of whi ch tl > e fn otU«r- cou n t ry stands in Heed* Tobacco, 
c!>tton, opium, silk, pepper, rice, indigo^ timber, dr^igs, dyes^ 
and spicf*?, may be ruiaed and ex[>orted to aii ih^ctilable 
extent. With benefit to all wlio engage in these' Dnrsiiita. 
SuTToiinded as British On van n in 1)y the oontinenteil posses- 
BiottB of France/ Spa in, Holland, Hortuga], &c., it behoves 
f he British uation to view with intftt^, and evc^ anxietr^ 
the progreds of out colonial power on on^ of the most elig^b'^Q 
^j30ts of the American hemiaphere. 

The next article of this series will introduce ns to the 

topographical beauties of the country 



StPPostNo the bodv of the earth wens a gseai mass or baU of 
the finest simd, and that a single gtW or panicle of this 
tand should be annihUated eve^ tnqusand Y^^'P* Sup- 
jtojsing then that you had it in )'onr ^hoice to be nappy aU 
the wjiile thjfl prodigious mass ^A sand was consuming, by 
ihis slow mctliO'J, until there was not a ^rain of it left, on 
condition yon were to he miserable for ever after ; or "sup- 
[1' sir g tbnt you mig^ht bo happ}" for ever afte^, on eonSition 
yi>u would be miserabk until ti^o whole mass of sand were 
ihm annihilated, at the rate of one sand in a thoaaand 
yc'^rs; which of these i^^pi^^^ would you make jour 
choioQf-^iFft^ , 
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DRUIDICAL fiEMAII^S IN ENGLAND. . 

The rough and unhewn stone monuments found in 
many localities in England are generally attributed to the 
Druids, and with justice, for, as regards antiquity, all 
remains of a time prior to the nativi^ of our Saviour, 
are entitled to be so distinguished. It is almost impos- 
sible to assign any precise period for the erection of 
these curious structures, for, in fact, they were not all 
erected at one time; but still it must be evident to all 
that they were built by a people ignorant of architecture 
and sculpture, and, in all probability, of cemented walls; 
though this latter invention £4)peafs to kavfe been known 
in very remote ages: however, we may safely say that 
they were erected as early as four oi fiv6 hundred years 
before the Christian ^ra. . 

Structures of this kind are in India jthown by the 
appellation of Pandoo Eoolies, and a fabulous being 
named Pandoo, and his childreni»^ are believed to have 
been their authors ; we find like erections also in many 
other parts of the globes and to doubt for a moment 
of their having had the same origin would be absurd, as 
they all bear the same striking ch$ira<;^t^risticS) whether 
they be in India, on the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
France, Denmarki iii Swedeil or Ndrwa^, or on the 
coast, or in the interior of our Jslahd. . 

The priesthood of the people, by whom these extra- 
ordinary structures "^ere, raised, are kiiowri by the name 
Druidsy a term properly, signifying sacrificera under 
oaJcsy for which trees they had much veneration, and 
from the remains of their tei&ples, and their tenets and 
superstitions with which we are. a6quainted, . we may 
infer with some degree of probability, that they were 
the descendants of a tribe of Brahmins^ who at ^ome 
distant period eitigrated from the peninsula of India to 
the northern and westehi shores of Europe. 

The structures of the aboriginal inhabitants of Ei^-» 
land seem to form themselves intd the six following 
classes. 

1. Single stones or pillars. 

2. Temples and drclei of stones;; 
3; Tohnens* 

4. Cromlechs, or stones of sacrifice* 

5. Logan, or rocking stoiies. 

. 6. Cairns, or heaps of small stones; 
. The single stones which statid at the h^d of fixe above 
list, are evidently of p^itriafcbal origin, and the ^abflie^t 
account of such erections is to be found in Genesis xxvHi., 
where Jaqob wq are told set up a pilkr, anointed it, and 
called it Bethel^ that is, God's house; but it is probable 
tfnrt pillars df this de8cfi|^tidri #^r6 ht Hie Itt Pdestftid 
txxan^ ^e^s previously, to commembrafe J^6^larkab1e 
events by a peoplfe Igriorint df the lise o^ letters ; and, 
consequently Wfe find them in the Scriptures ijsd called 
Hones pf memoriaL Among ihe early Greeks, pillars 
erected upon the centre of the tunmlu$ or mound of earth 
raised over the body of the deceased^ Were their only 
sepulchral monuments : hi the same mannei*, W6 read 
Jacob erectfed One to th6 ihemo^ of his( beldted 
wife Rachel: the name given id fhese pillars by the 
Greeks was BarvKoh which by some is considered a 
corruption or the word \BetneL In after years the 
upright pillars, or obelisks, were worshipped as typical 
of the solar 6edmi ana some suppose ttie round 
towers of Ireland to have been built with the same 
view, though undoubtedly at A sub'sequefiit. period. 
The most remarkable pillar of this description i^ ojoe itt 
the churchyard of thfe village of Rndstonfe on the Wolds, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, at no great distance 
from the coast: its height is about twenty-four feet above 
the ground; and, according to the account of Mr. Pegge, 
in the fifth volume of the Archceologidj its depth under 
ground is equal to its height above; its width is about si]t 
feet, and its thickness two feet six inches, the material 
Is a coarse kind of rag-stone, and its weight is computed 



kt eighty totift. It appears more than probable that the 
village of Rhudstone derived its name from this pillar, 
Rudi or JRhuddy meaiiing bbth in the British and Saxon 
mUkcii^^ed. 

The fli-at ihetitibn we find of a circle of stones is at 
ttife titiife whbn the fchilclten of Isrkel crossed the Jordan 
diyshbd; and Joshiia commanded one man of each tribe 
tb tdke a it6VLk from the bed df the river, and to set It 
iiji lit the place where tile drk was about to rest for thfe 
hi^ht; that tliey were tiri'inged iii a circular form is 
evidfent from the name Gilgal Or Galgal which was 
^veii to thfe spot; gal bfeihg the Hebrew for a circle or 
wheel, the reaujjllcatiohi accordidg to the cistern custom, 
seHing to ^ve it eminence,' that is to say. The cit-cle. 

However, thfeie bircles hiyfe reference to, and were 
Used a§; teinbleS bi the iohi worship. , The circle or 
nihetee'h stbties it Boscaweri, in Cornwall, might have 
referred to the liinar cycle, which consisted of nineteeii 
years \ circles of riihetee^ Stones also occui in many other 
localities, and others of t^j^felve and. thirty, the former 
f efferriil^ to the months, thii lattei {j6 the days of thS 
Soldr inoiith} rlijthy circles of other numbers also occur] 
its to th^ humber of stones fcomposing which, but Uttlfe 
H^ht can be thrown kt ibis present thne, so far remot^ 
from the age of their coiistruction. There is a circle oi 
this description at Rollrich in Oxfordshire, and anothef 
h^af Keswick in Cumberland, of which the stones are 
bhly from two to six ftet in height; those of Stanton 
Drfew ire froit eight to twelve feet; but the most ttiag- 
tdficent temples df this kihd in England are those 6i 
Abury arid Stdnehenge. The temple of Abury ia in ih& 
fbrtn of i serpent and orb, a figdre we see so often re- 
peated in the fiCtilptures of the anfciedt Egyptians; and 
aritidudf ics are of bpiniorl that ii was dedicated to the 
wbr^hip cif the serpent, as symbolical of the evil demon^ 
a worshiji very ^fevaleit M Egypt and the East: the 
iumber of atones cbinpo^ng this temple, was, according 
to StukeJy,' 65i, axrib'ng ^hich there were two circles 
of twelve, atid bko of thirty stones, thd length Of the 
serpent is about two miles. There are also the remains 
of a temple of the serp^ritiife fotrt at Carnac, in 
Brittarii, still sui'J)assing Abury in riiagiiificence, of 
which it Jsf tdrnptited that a^ many & four thousand 
stones 8 tin feraairi. tte ^mense block 6^ whicb Abury 
was consti:uctec(,, appears \o have.beei^ brought from the 
neighbouring hills; an<l the whole , edifice was formerly 
surrounded by a trench and mound.- 
. Stonehenge^ though less iu magnitude than Abury, 
iias from its . position received a much greater share of 
notoriety*; it is situated on SaUsbury plain, about eight 
miles from Salisbury, and, ^rom the greater art displayed 
in its construction, appears to have been erected at a 
later period than tliat of the former temple. So many 
descriptions of this temple liave appeared in print, that 
we \fill here confine ourselves to a comparative notice 
of the relative sizes of Abu;*y and Stonehenge. 
Number o^ stones at Abury . . . 652 
Stonenenge . . 140 
Extent of Abury . . . 8750 cubits. 
Stonehenge • 240 

The largest qf the stones of Abury is double that of 
the largest of Stonehenge in superficial measure ; the 
stones 9f ,the outjcr circle of Stonehenge are as lofty as 
those of Abury, but much narrower. 

We pow come to the Tolmen^ which signifies the 
hole tf stone. This was either an immense stone 
poised upon the points of a rock, so as to admit of the 
passage of the body -of a child, or, in some cases, of a 
man, or a huge portion of rock, with a passage boted 
through; anciently great effects were produced, or 
believed to be, by being passed through these aper- 
tures; and, in some parts of Cornwall at no very 
^stant period, children afflicted With weakness in their 
limbs were passed through the apertures of the Tolmen 

* 3ee Saturday Maga^n*, vol. I., p. 185. 
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to be cured. There are two of these stone deities in the 
Scilly Islands, but the most remarkable is one situated 
in the tenement of M6u, in the parish of Constantine, 
Cornwall ; it is a vast pebble of oval form, placed upon 
the points of two natural rocks ; it is placed due north 
and south, and its longest diameter is thirty-three feet. 

Cromleeh is a name derived from the Hebrew, and 
signifies a devoted stone; they Were used as altars 
for the sacrifice of human and other victims, and the 
northern countries they are denominated blod^ that 
is, blood stones. The cromlech is generally a large oval 
stem supported upon others, and is to be met with in 
many places in Cornwall, Wales, and other spots in Eng- 
land and Ireland. One is in existence near the Kennel 
avenue of Abury, and another at Rollrich; but^he one 
best known is that called Kit's Cotty-house on the downs 
between Maidstone and Rochester. Some antiquaries, 
however, suppose these stones to have been a distinct 
class from the altars, and to have been used for giving 
oracular responses, like those of Delphos and Dodona; 
and there is a tradition respecting the upper stone of a 
Cornwall cromlech, which was removed to serve as a 
bridge over a neighbouring brook, which gave to it the 
power of speech, but, at one time, when making an 
oracular effort it cracked, and has ever since been 
silent. 

Logan, or rocking-stones, are, if possible, still more 
curious than any of the preceding classes ; some of them 
are enormous masses of stone, placed upon the peaks of 
rocks, others are placed upon the level ground, and 
others again on rocky eminences, both on the coast, and 
in the interior; many of them vary from eighty to one 
hundred tons; but are yet so accurately poised as to 
vibrate upon the slightest pressure of the hand, or even 
a strong puff of wind. They were in all probability used 
ajs ordeals for the detection of criminals, the priests 
having sufficient dexterity to persuade the ignorant 
multitude that these stones were inspired by the deity. 
Mason alludes to this in his Cartutiums:'^ 

Behold yon huge 
And unhewn mass of living adamant^ 
Which poised by magic rests its centoal weight 
On yonder pointed roiok. — Fixed as it seemSy 
Such are its strange and virtuous properties. 
It moves obsequious to the slightest touch 
Of hlni, whose breast is pure; but, to the traitor! 
Although a giant's prowess nerved his arm, 
It stands as firm as Snowdon« 

The most celebrated Logan is one situated near the 
Land's End, Cornwall, which some years back was dis- 
placed by a Lieutenant Goldsmith, the commander of a 
revenue cutter, and some of his men ; but in consequence 
of the general indignation excited in Cornwall in conse- 
quence of this mischievous frolic, it was replaced with 
much difficulty and labour by the same Lieutenant, and 
now rocks as before. It is an enormous block of granite, 
weighing between eighty and ninety tons. 

Cairns. In many parts of the British Isles, and more 
particularly in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and also 
in other northern countries, are conical heaps of small, 
irregular stones, generally surmounted by a flat stone of 
larger dimensions; the name is derived by Rowland from 
the Hebrew Kerew-Ned, a, cooped heap : they are some- 
times sepulchral monuments, but -more generally we 
believe as altars, upon which in olden times the fires 
were kindled in honour of Beal or Apollo on May Eve, 
and the other Druidical festivals, and in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and in some parts of Ireland May-day is 
still called Bealtine, or La Bealiine. 

We have now briefly reviewed these extraordinary 
remains of the ancient Britons; but as the subject is one 
of great interest, we may possibly refer to it again. 

Charles Barclay Woodham. 



ON CHESS. 
X* Chess Writers and PlaterSi (eatUmueiL) 




THB CBBM KXaOHT, Al DBUQNXD BT PULXJUN. 

Then four bold Knights for ooarage famed : nd qieed. 

Each Knight exalted on a prancing steed : 

Their arcing coarse no Tulgar Hmit knows, 

Transrerse thej leeip, and aim insidious blows ; 

Nor friends nor foes dieir rapid force restrain, 

By one quick bound two changing squares they gain; 

From varyiBg hues renew (he fierce attack, 

And rush from black to white, from white to black. 

• 6lB W. JOBMM, 

The year during which Carrera's Treatise on Chess 
appeared, was productive also of the work of Gustavus 
Selenus. This is a fictitious name adopted by the 
author, Augustus, duke of Brunswick Lunenberg. 
This work which is a large quarto of 550 pages, was 
printed at Leipsig, in 1616. He appears to have been 
an indefatigable player : he has aniClysed with great 
perseverance and attention some of his favourite games ; 
and he occasionally displays considerable skill in his 
deviations from the models laid down by other players. 
He strongly reproves several of Damiano's moves ; but 
Sarratt is of opinion that the duke has committed the 
same mistake as Ruy Lopez in venturing to criticise a 
better player than himself. 

A considerable portion of his work is occupied by a 
long and uninteresting description of the game caUed 
the Battle of Numbers, or Rhythmomachai. 

It also contains some futile attempts to improve the 
game of chess ; and, amonff these, there is one which is as 
remarkable as it is ridiculous. It is extracted from a 
work (deservedly conmgned to oblivion\ written in German 
verse by James Mennels, and published at Costentz in 
1607. Mennels has &voured the world with many sitiia- 
tions in which check-majte is effected by a pawn : some of 
these present a ludicrous appearance ; one party having six^ 
and sometimes seven queens; but it must oe observed, that 
this same Mennels has deemed it meet to deprive the queen 
of her horizontal and peinendicular powers: he allows her 
to move only in a diagonal direction ; so that supposing the 
king to be on his own square, if the adversary's queen, 
properly supported should take the king's bishop's pawn, 
givmg checK, the king by removing to his bishop^s square, 
or to his own second square^ wul be secure from all 
danger ! Sas&att. 

Gustavus Selenus also mentions the method of playing 
the courier game as practised at Strobeck, a viUa^e 
situated between Halberstadt and Brunswick, at a dis- 
tance of about six miles from the former place; and 
celebrated for some centuries on account of its inlia* 
bitants being good chess-players. 

The introduction of chess into this village, is due to 
the following circumstance: — Towards the end of tbe 
fifteenth century, a dignitary pf the cathedral at 
Halberstadt was exiled to Strobeck ; and being deserted 
by his former friends, he became the more attached to 
the inhabitants of the village^ who had received hiio. so 
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kindly that he was at a loss how to testify his gratitude. 
After much consideration he determined on teaching 
them the game of chess. He did so, and was delighted 
to find tha^ they hecame partial to it, and made great 
progress in it. He soon felt amply rewarded for the 
trouble he had taken, for not only did they become pro- 
ficients in the game, but it afforaed him many opportu- 
nities of improving their morals and behaviour, which 
improvement became apparent in their intercourse with 
their neighbours. After some time, the exile was 
honourably recalled to his cathedral, and eventually 
became Bishop of Halberstadt. His prosperity did not 
make him forget his village friends — his Strobeck, as 
he used to say— -but on the contrary, he often went 
there and conferred many benefits on the community, 
amongst which he founded a free-school. A special 
injunction was laid on the masters of this school, to 
instruct all their pupils in chess, and to distribute prizes 
(consisting of chess boards and sets of pieces) at the 
end of every year, to the best players. In thus encou- 
raging the game of chess, the w(»rthy bishop had a 
higher object than mere amusement: he saw that by 
encouraging a game which draws so largely on the 
mental powers, his villagers would not be attracted 
by games of chance, nor injured by the vices and 
dissipations which accompany them. His object was 
happily gained ; and we cannot but express a hope that 
ere long, the study of chess will be considered a neces- 
sary part of education, and, as such, introduced 
universally into schools ot every description. It would 
be indeed delightful to see the same effect produced in 
our villages by the introduction of this game, as was 
witnessed at Strobeck. The villagers devoted most of 
their leisure time to chess: the knowledge of the 
game became hereditary: mothers taught it to their 
daughters ; fathers to their sons ; the old men be- 
queathed the paternal chess-board to their children; 
there was an innocent emulation among families, each 
trying to surpass the other. The fame of Strobeck 
extended throughout Germany, and many a chess player 
visited it to try his sjdll* It is said that the villagers 
generally proved victorious. After a time the evil 
custom of plapng for money was introduced — the 
villagers grew vain of their skill, and wanted such a 
lesson as was given to them by the celebrated Silber- 
schmidt, who visited them as a stranger, and agreed to 
play a match for a considerable sum of money. He 
vanquished their champion elect, and the villagers paid 
the money, but would not grant a certificate required 
by the conqueror attesting their defeat. <<Take the 
gold," said they, "but leave us our glory." "Good 
people," replied Silberschmidt, "the money I have won 
from you I give to your poor and to your school ; but 
on one condition, namely — ^you must swear that you will 
never more play for money. The noble science of chess 
carries its interest in itself; a smgle game won, is a 
treasure of satisfaction to the winner." The villagers 
took the oath, gave the certificate, distributed the money 
as was proposed, and never again staked any thing but 
their skill on the chess board. 

Mr. Lewis visited this interesting village in 1831. 
He describes it as lying in a hollow about a mile from 
the high road, and containing about one hundred and 
twenty houses. Mr. Lewis walked to the village and 
intlroauced himself to the resident clergyman, whom he 
found an obliging and well educated man: the inha- 
bitants were then in the fields gathering in the harvest, 
but a subsequent day was named for a trial of skill. 

He informed me, (says Mr. Lewis,) that the game is still 
much played there, and that they have several stronj^ 
players ; though himself no player of the game, yet he is 
so persuaded of the advantagB of cultivating it, that he 
enoouiages the children who attend the school, to practise 
it at proper times^ and has succeeded in obtaining the grant 
of a small sum annually fh>m the community, for the 
purchase of fax chess boards and men to be given to the 



best six players among the scholars, the number of whom 
amounts to fort^-eight ; the method of ascertaining who 
are the best is, in the first instance, to have two sets of 
tickets, each numbered from one to twenty-four; these are 
drawn by the boys ; then the two ones, two twos, &c., &c., 
play together ; those who lose go out^ and the remaining 
twenty four draw numbers in a similar way, and so on, 
until only six winners remain, to whom the boards are 
given. 

In part of the village public house, Mr. Lewis ob- 
served the sign of a chess-board in the wall ; it was 
rudely made up of stone: in the public room were hung 
up three boards, — one the common chess-board, and the 
others larger for the use of those who play the courier 
game. 

At his next visit, Mr. Lewis called on the syndic 
of the village, who accompanied him to the public house 
and showed him the old chess-board and men, which 
were kept carefully locked up. 

The board is of large size, being above two feet square, 
including the border, which is about four inches broad ; 
on the border is a representation of the village of Stropcke, 
(it is spelt thus,) but not in bos relief, according to Mr. 
Silberschmidt's account, but rather in rude Moswc ; there 
appear to have been at that time three towers or steeples in 
the village, two only of which now remain, the Uiird having 
been taken down, and the building converted into a saw 
mill. According to an inscription on the board, it appears 
to have been presented to the village by the Elector of 
Brandenburg, on the 13th of May 1661 ; on the other side, 
the board is divided into ninety-six squares, (twelve by 
eight,) this is intended for the courier game, which Sa 
played with the usual chess-men, to which are added for each 
player, four pawns, two couriers, a man and a fool, which 
last two are now called state counsellors. 

The said elector also made them a present of two sets of 
cheM9s-men, one of ivory, and the other of silver, half of 
which were gilt ; the latter set is lost, having been lent to 
the dean and chapter at Halberstadt, who fbrgot to return 
them ; this occurred so long since, that no one now living 
recollects having seen them : the ivory set is much too 
small for the boiurd ; the pieces are in tolerable preservation, 
and have nearly the same shape as those commonly played 
with ; the upper part of the bishop, instead of being shaped 
like a mitre, has the form of a scoop. They have only two 
works on chess, one of them an imperfect copy of Gustavus 
Selenus, the other Koch's Codex der ^MEdisptelhunsi^ 
in two volumes ; the former they have bad a long time ; 
the latter was presented to them some years since by their 
present worthy pastor. 

Mr. Lewis plaved three games of chess with one of 
the villagers of Strobeck, and won them all. He con- 
sidered his antagonist a weak player, and, from what fell 
in course of conversation, doubted whether there are 
any players in Strobeck to whom a first rate player 
could not give a knight. 

One of the most distinguished players that we have 
next to notice in the order of time is Gioachino Greco, 
commonly called the Calabrian, from Calabria, the, place 
of his birth. He was of very low extraction ; but having 
accidently learned the game of chess, he improved so 
rapidly, that Don Mariano Marano, a celebrated player, 
being informed of his aptitude for chess, received him 
into his house, and treated him as one of his family ; and 
under his tuition, Greco soon improved so much as 
nearly to equal his master. Bayle speaks of him in these 
terms: — 

Greco played at chess so skilfully that it cannot be thought 
Strang that I consecrate to him a httle article. All those who 
excel in their profession to a certain degree, deserve that 
distinction. This player did not find his match anywhere. 
He went to all the courts in Europe, and sinmlized himself 
there at chess in a most surprising manner. He found fiunous 
players at the court of France, such as the Duke of Nemours, 
M. Amaud, Chaumont, and La Salle; but though they pre« 
tended to know more than others, none of them were abfe to 
^ay with him, nor could they cope with him altogether. 
He was at chess a bravo, who sougnt in all countries some 
famous knight with whom he mig^t fight and break a lance, 
an^ he found none whom he did not overcome* 
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Mr. Lewis (whose edition of Greco 5 tlie beStJ ttdfiS 
this is certainly .an, exaggerated account of Greco's skill j 
but his work exhibits so much skill and ingenuitj^ and 
abounds with so many brilHant and ifastructiTe sitdationei} 
that we kno* of no inorfc fesdnatliig ITOrk ibt the student 
ih chfess: — ^ i „. .. 

tt does not often m^pen (says Mr. Lewis), thitt Gi^eco^ 
method of attacking can be much improved, for in that nan 
Of the tame hfe lA embently skllMj biit IHe Hk5. pfiise 
eflnnot be giren to his iystcm t>f d^erice; H inust^ ind^Sdji 
be evident that; as most of his games arfe won by brilliant 
mdvesi the defence fa necessarily iinperfect 

There have been tamf editions of Greed's work; Th§ 
first English edition was published in London, by Hfer- 
Hngitian; m 1656, aiid H very imperfect. In 1750 
appeared an edition, " so tontrivwl that an^ {>ersbtt ihaf 
learn to play in a few dilys ^Hthout any further issist^icfe; * 
On this assurance, Mr. Lewis very properly reinArks:-^ 
, Let not iny one be led, b^ this promlsiM: title, to supi«)8e 
that to difficult a fe^ame as chess is to be learnt in a few 
days; considerable practice fa necessary to form even a hio* 
derate player^ but Xo become a first-rate play to, genius abd 
much study are faidispens&ble requii^tes; 

Greco died in the East Indies at ^ri advanced ige and 
teoueathed all his property to thp Jeduits. 

In J 672 was published 'VThe famous game of chesse- 
play, being a prifccely exercise, whereby the learner migr 
profit more, by readUng of this small book than by flBf' 
mg of i thousand mat^." The tothof df thid hoSt; one 
Arfhur Saul, mtrodiicbs some doggrel terse* lauditSrj^ 
of his game:-^ 

All you that & the £unoui g^adlo 

Of chease desbe to i^j 
Cotbe and pemse thfa titUe booke^ 

Whcreiii fa tkught the Way. 

The hiddbu sligbis to imderStiiid 

That ho man vet hatH shoime; 
Whicli oti^er authors ej^eisk nol of 

And stiH reiimined unknown; 

Even ail things tJiat concern thfa game^ 

And may tbe^ excellent make^ 
Therein was cause that me did move 

Thfa paines td underUdce; 

ke, ftc. Sec 

Among his rules and laws of the game is {he fbllow- 
ing advice :— 

Doe not &t.no time thai thou pjayest at this^m^ (out of 
ft conceit as I said, that anything becomes theV well) fitioia 
ringing, whistling; kndckt^ 6r tiiik«!f'}n§; whereby tt te 
tufbe thci mhide df thy adVersaw itnd hitider hfa ^r"^^""*" 
neither keepe thou a cadHng on mm to phiye$ or lnt4^„ 
him thereunto, or a shewing of much.atslike.that hee 
eth not £Eist enough ; remem&rhig .with thyself?,- that be^es 
that this fa a silent gahie, wheii thy .turne fa to play* thovf 
~"\i take thy owne leasiire : and thai it }s the royall law 

to deal ^liU Mother, is thyself woiildst be dealt wiihall. 



wi 
so 



FsxjtDiCE is sk equzvocid term; and ma^ as ^eU mean 
ri^ht opinions taken upon trus^ and deeper loot^ in thiS 
mmd, as false and absurd opinions so derived^ and grown 
into it. — HuBD. 



WE find this great precept often repeated in Plato, Do thine 
oum work, and know thyself; of which two parts, b6th the 
one and the other generally comprefaen'd our whole duty, 
and consecfuently do each of them compHcste and hrvohre 
the other ; for he who will do hfa own work aright, wtH 
find that hfa first lesson fa to know himself^ and he Who 
rightly understands himsdf, will never mfatdce another 
num^s work for his own.'— Montucfn ». 



Thb maitim, "wi vino teritasr-a ioan who fa well warmed 
with wine will speak truth,^* may be an argument for 
drinking, if you suppose men in gefieral t6 b6 liars ; but, 
Sir, I would not keep company with a fellow, who lies ^ 
long as he fa sober, and whom yoii must make drunk 
before you can get i ^ord 0* tftith otit of hilh,-^6Hiflk>if. 



bifietsTtAi^ tbnnoLATibii in ikt deAtr op 

It bii been.sud, «id I believe^ 

, Thouffh tears of natural sorrow start^ 

^Tia. mixt with pleasure when we grieve 
ypr those the^ dearest io the heart, 
Frdln WJioth long-lbted at lengih wfe pirt ; 

iLk hf I Chrfatl^'B feelhigi led 

We fay them in tbexi' pbacefnl bed. 

Yet speak X ^^^ ^^ those who go 

Zrhe allotted pilgrimage on earth, 
"ll^ith efirthbom passions groveliihg low, 

Eiislkved to honour, Ir^oe, mirth, 

UncOri^oUB Of k nobler birth : 
But sudi as tread irith loftier scope 
The Christian's path with Christian hope. 

We grieve to thiiik that they again, 

Shall ne^er in thfa world's (Aeasure share : 

Bat dweet the thought that thfa World's pain 
No ihore fa their*s ; that thfa world's care 

, It fa na n^retheir lot to bear. 

And surely in thfa scene below 

The joy is balanced by the woe. 

We grievei to see the lifeless form^ 
. The livid cheek, the sunken eye : 
Bt)t sweet to think corruption's worm 

The living spirit can defy. 

And Claim its Jdndfed with the sky. 
ix f where the ^^heir v^sscfl lies! 
Aloft ^e Unbodied tenant flies. 

WAgrieve to think, our eyes no more 
, That form, those features loved, shall trac6 
fiul sweet it fa from memory's store 
To call each fondly^herfahed grace, 
And fold theth in the heart's embnc6. 
No bliss *ini(l worldly crowds fa bred, 
like musing on the sainted d^ad ! 

W^ gr}ev6 to see ^x^tred the nti^ 

They fan, iittent on ^Orita Of lotes 
Bat tweet to thuik, no mixtore base^ 

Which witili their better nature s^ve^ 
^. Shall mar thai]: virtuous deeda above, 
i^inp'er their soul has lost hfa hold. 
And left them with thdf earthly mould! 

W« grieve to Idtow that #e must rokok 

Apart from them eacfi wonte^ spot: 
Bu$,sweet to think,* that they a home 

Have ffsined ; a fair and goodly lot, 

&durmg, and that changeth not 
Ani, who thkt home of freedom th^ 
Will with thfa pnson-house cdmpsSvl 

*Tfa giief to feel, that we benind, 
„,,Seyered from Ao^ we love remain: 
Ti? joy (6 hope^ "»»* Jt® ®^^ ^^*^» 

Exemtif from forrb^, ffear, and paffi. 

With th6ra 6nr dWelling-f«iB£be tf jfebu' 
'Tfa but Bke tbem to s!^ to rest^ 
With them to widcen and be blest 

d Thou, who form'fift Ihy cfeature'rf ndnd 
With thoughts that chasten and tblit di^et; 

Grant me to fill my space asrigoed 
Fd)r Mourning a str a nger here 
WHh holy hop6 $nd ^ial fgir. 

Fear to be bani^ed far from Thee, 

And hope thy &ce unveiled to seel 

There beftxre Thee, Ifhe Greiact tiie Good^ 

By angel myriads cofnpassed round, 
Hade perfect ^ by the Saviour's blood, 

</ With virtue clothed, with honour crowned, 

^^ The spirits of the just" are found : 

? h^ tears no hiore of sorrow start, 
ain fliea the uhmolested heart. 
And life in bliss unites whom deadi no more ^tiStt fhri. 

CBxiHOV Makt'i Britiih Montht.} 
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FBESH-WATEB FfSlJ. ]ll. 
Ths Trout. {Sahno fai^Oy Linn.) 

Should yoa lore 
Vrhb liit 9mA haunt, beneath the tanglisd roots 
Of peodao^ t^ees, the moiiarQb of the hnx%, 
Seboves you then to ply yonr finest art ' 
Long linie'be, foDoWing cautions,' sdaiis t]ie fly ; 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dinqded water qteaks his jealous fear. 
At UMt, while haply o'er the shAded sun 
Bsasea a cloud, be desperate takes the death, 
"With snDen plunge. At once he diurta alopg, 
Deep-struclr, and runs out' all t|ie lengthened lip^; 
Then seeks the fiqrthest odze, the sheltering '^jn^y 
The cavem'd bank, his old decure aHode; '' 
And flies alo(t, and Ounces round the pool. 
Xndignrint of ibu piilp, tViOi yiffMing hondT 
Tbatfi^U \dm siillp y^% \q |i^ fuiiDiiii ^t>\it^ 
Gives vrnr, -^nn now t^^tiring, filk'^Ning nr*^^- 
Across Ih^' Hi^M+in fvlinihibi^ Mm n^i': 
iU fl^iiMn^' l-rKMi4 wy^-w h\-^ Uvi^[Uy^^ -ii]L, 



This b^^i^i^ Mx is mupi^ priz^ and |9D^| ^r, 
not only on account of the skill and patiqpcg f^omred for 
its capture; for the trout, says Izaa(;^V^Hpn» ^ is more 
sharp-sighted than any hawl^, an$I more watchful and timi- 
rons than your high-mettled merlin is bold;" but also 
for the estimation in which' il' Is held as an article of 
fpqd : <f he may justly contend with all ftesb-water fisb, 
as the mullet may with fill sea-fish, for precedency and 
daintiness of taste; and that, being in right sea soli, the 
most dainty palates have allowed precedency to him." 

The trout is known among ichthyologists as the yellow 
gray salmon witb red spots, having the under jaw some- 
what longer than the upper. It' varies in appearance, 
according to the locality in which it is found; so ipi|clii 
so as to induce the belief that several species ^xls|. |^p. 
Yarrell thinks it probable that more than one species qf 
the common trout may exist in this country; but con- 
sidering the various geological strata traversed by mets 
in theit course, the effect' these variations of soil must 
produce upon the water, and the influence of the yrat^r 
on the fish, — remembering also the great variety of food 
afforded by different rivers, and the effect which ttic^e 
causes in various degrees are likely to produce,— we n^4 
not be surprised at the variations both in sia^ a^d coloui: 
which lure found to occur. In the midland counties, 
where the trout thrives according to its habit of feeding, 
and the nature of its food, its figure is subject to slight 
variations ; but the greatest variety is to be found in the 
tinge both of its ground polour, and spots. Its general 
leng^ is from twelve to about sixteen inches ; its weight 
quite uncertain, pccasionally it has been t^dcen of ten 
and twelve pounds weight, and sometimes more ; but as 
Mr. ^laine Remarks, " a four pr five pounds' troiii is cox(^ 
sidered a very good sized fish, and ouq mor^ oflqn sought 
for than taken." Its colour is ydlpwish gray, ^rjtft^? ^x 
browner on the back, and marked on the sides by s^yeral 
rather distant, round bright red spots, each surrounded 
by a tinge of pale blue gray. Sometimes the ground 
colour of the body is a purplisli gray, the req spots 
much larger, more or less mingled with black, and the 
the belly of a white or silvery cast. The fins a^rQ qf a 
pale purplish brown, the dorsal fin marked with several 
darker spots : the head is rather large, the scales ^maUt 
and the lateral line straight. The female fish is of a 
briffhter and more beautifol appearance than the male. ' 

The trout seems to appreciate the slightest changes in 
the weather, and shifts ife ground with variations in tem- 
perature. Nothing can surjpass the? quickness qf its Ex- 
pressive eye ; which is assisted by what may be termed a 
^Sensibility of feeling, which enables it to detect the slight- 
est agitation of the water. A shadow moving over the 
stream, the footstep of the passenger along the bank, and 
many similar trifles do not escape the notice of the trout. 
This is pi^e reason why trout-fishing ^ so fayourite a 



!IP9ft? fHH» fi^ f^?f?St}?? *^ ^^W!^?^i ^ ^^a* *liose who 
ov^ a qui§l ^mployjiaent amppg the retired and beautiful 
spenciS 91 ^?^^^^? wiJl continue to throw their line amid 
|hp siigny nool^i 'which Walton describes so well:— 

JFlwn Pi»t pf the way a little, good scholar I toward yonder 
hij^hhon^snckl^ hpdge ; the?:© we'll sit down and sing, whils^ 
this sap wprfelj^ 90 ffentiYupon the teeming earth, and gives 
yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that adorn those 
verdant meadows. * . ' 

Lb6k!'under*that broad beech tree I s^t down, when I 
was last this way a fishing : and the birds in the adjoining 
giove seemed ' to have a friendly contention with an echo, 
iKhose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree near to the 
|)|!pw pf that primrosp hill. There I sat iriewipg th§ pilver 
18 glide silently towards their centffi, the tempestuous 



some leaping seburely in the cool shade, whilst others sporte^ 
themselv^ m the cheerful sun ; and saw others craving com- 
fort from the swollen udders of their bleating dams. As 
(hns I sat, these and other sights had so folly possessed mjr 
goul m\)i cpntent, that I thought as the ppet has h^ppili; 

I was for that time lifted above earth ; 

^d possesspd joys not promised in n|y bjrth. 

We have said that the appearance of the trout varies 
according to the locality in which it is found; and these 
variations depend for the most part on difference of soil 
and of food. That trout should differ within a limited 
locali^ is' not so easily explained. Mr. Yarrell suggests 
that a'close examination of those parts of the fish which 
afford the most permanent characters should be made in 
order to determhie whether the subject ought to be con- 
sidered only as a variety, or be entitled to rank as a dis- 
tinct species. In some of the lochs of Scotland, great 
variation has been observed in the trout according to the 
quality of the water. In some of them, where the water 
is clear, the fish are reddish or silvery : in others, where 
th^ loch recejyes the trainings from boggy moors, they 
are nearly black, and of small size. The most brilliant 
4nd beautiful trout f^re generally found in streams that 
Bow rapi41y ovi^i: gravelly p? focky bottoms. Ttey ar^ 
finest 111 appearance and flavpur trom the end of iVlay 
till towards the end of September: an effect produced 
by the greater quantity and variety of nutritious food 
obtamed during Chat period. An experiment was made 
some years ago. to ascertain the relative value of 
differoiit kinds of food^ which is thus related by Mr. 
StQddartiTT! 

Fish were placed in three sq>arate tanks, one of which 
was supplied daily with worms, another with live minx^owa, 
and a third with moae small dai^-coloured water-flies which 
dbs found moving about on IhQ sur&ce, under banks 
and sheltered places. The trout fed on worms grew slowly^ 
.and Imd n lean appearance; thps^ nourished on minnows, 
%vUicIi^ it was obaerved, they darted iat with much voracity, 
Iji^ofluic much larger; while such as were fattened upon flies 
only, nttained, in a short time, prodigious dimensions, weigh- 
ing' t\rice as much as both the others together, although the 
quantity of food swallowed hy them was in nowise great. 

The spawning time of the trout, according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, is from the middle of November till the 
beginning of January ; their maturilr of roe dopending 
upon the temperature of the season, as well as on th<^ 
nature and quantity of their food. Mr. Blaine has ob- 
served, that the largest individuaU of the speciei* spawn 
the first. At the close of September they quit the deep 
wat^^r to which they had retired during the latter part of 
Sumraeri and make great efforts to gain the i?ource oi 
the currents; ^* he will get" a is Walton says, "almost 
rairaculpusty, throiigh vfcirs and floodgates itgainst the 
streams ; even through euch high and swift ]>laces as is 
almost incredible ;" and having got to the end and sides 
of a stream, or the gravelly bottoms of lakes not yet 
destitute of weed% they make beds, andd^sit tbeir ov^ 



therein. 
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At tne spawning time tne trout should not be taken : 
a remark which applies generally to all fish; their flesh 
is then insipid, and they afford but little or no sport. At 
other times, when the trout is in good condition, the 
head is small, and the body oval, the flesh of a deep red, 
and the general colour that of a deep olive above, and of 
a bright silver below : the spots are also brilliant and 
distinct. " A hog-back and a little head to either trout, 
salmon, or any other fish, is a sign that that fish is in 
season," is Walton's homely rule. 

Sir Humphry Davy says that the red hue of trout, 
salmon, and char, is to be attributed to a peculiar coloured 
oil, and that the colour may be extracted by alcohol. 
This, perhaps, will account for the decrease in the red 
colour of trout, when they are emaciated by spawning, 
or when they inhabit waters that are not suited to them. 

The weight and dimensions of this fish are, as we 
have said, subject to much variation. Some remarkable 
instances are recorded of very large individuals of the 
species being caught. One was taken on the 11th of 
January, 1822, in a little stream ten feet wide, branching 
from the Avon, at the back of Castle-sstreet, Salisbury, 
whose weight was twenty-five pounds. Mrs. Powell, at 
the bottom of whose garden the fish was first discovered, 
placed it in a pond, where it was fed: it lived four 
months, and at the time Of its. death it: had decreased in 
weight to twenty-one pounds and a quarter. A trout was 
taken in September, 1832, in the neighbourhood of Great 
Driffield, which measured thirty-one inches in 4ength, 
twenty-one in girth, and weighed seventeen pounds. 

In its habits the trout is solitary and predacious. It 
avoids man; although there are instances in which it has 
lost much of its wildness by domestication. Mr. Daniel 
relates an anecdote in proof of the familiarity of the 
trout. He says: — 

The mrrison of Dumbarton Castle, in Scotland, was 
in 1808] thrown . into general lamentation hy the sadden 
OSS of its oldest veteran, who had served therein, a geneMl 
favourite of the various regiments who annually change theii 
quarters, while he remained on permanent duty, without 
any alteration in rank or condition, for the long period of 
twenty-eight years. He was, however, always deemed an odd 
fish, being neither more nor less than a trout, which having 
been caught by an officer in the river Leven, was brought 
alive and put into the garrison well, that flows to the surface, 
where in time it became so tame as toweceive its food of 
bread, &c., from the hands of the soldiers, in the water. 
When first taken it weighed little more than a pound, and 
(from the quality of water, as is supposed,^ it never after- 
wards increased in size. The loss of this extraordinary 
favourite, was, we ai'e told, much regretted by those who 
compose the present garrison of DumlMffton Castle, and will 
probably be so by many others, who in former years have 
Deen equally diverted by the pleasing intercourse with their 
aquatic conurade. 

The sensitive nature of the trout makes it very choice 
in the quality of its pasture, and causes it to be affected 
by any impurity to which its haunts may be subjected. 
It cannot endure salt-water, and any mineral impregna- 
tion is also unfavourable to it. A few lumps of lime 
thrown into a pool will soon destroy all the trout con- 
tained in it; they depart also from the brooks which 
flow through fields which are manured with lime. They 
die in the water in which flax is steeped, and the drain- 
age of a mine is often sufficient to banish all the trout 
from a considerable stream. 

In Ireland the gillaroo or gizzard trout is much 
esteemed. They are found in the Irish lakes, such as 
those of Galway, and are particularly remarkable for 
the great thickness of their stomachs, which bearing 
some slight resemblance to the organs of digestion in 
birds, are called gizzards. Their food is chiefly 
shell-fish and snails, but they rise readily at a fly. In 
Canada there are trout of an enormous size, some of 
them, according to Mackenzie, measuring five feet in 
length; yet of a delicate flavour. In Lake Superior, 
trout have been taken of fifty pounds' weight. 
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The trout should be cooked, if possible, on the day 
on which it is caught, and be kept as cool as possible 
until everything is ready for cooking. A large handful 
of salt must be put into a kettle of water, and when this 
boils the fish is to be put in. A trout of about a pound 
weight will be properly cooked in about ten minutes. It 
should be served up immediately, and eaten with mustard 
and vinegar only. 
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Pbbsent time and future may be considered as rivals ; and 
he who solicits the one, must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other. — ^Reynolds. 



Evert man is rich or i>oor, according to the proportion 
between his desires and enjoyments. Of riches, as of every- 
thing else, the hope is more 'than the enjoyment; while we 
consider tnem as the means to be used at some ^ture time 
fijr the attainment of felicity, ardour after them secures us 
from, weariness of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acquisitions than we find them insufficient to 
fill up the vacuities of life. Nature makes us poor only 
when we want necessaries, but custom gives the name of 
poverty to the want of superfluities. It is the mat privi- 
lege of poverty to be happy unenvied, to be healthy without 
physic, secure witliout a guard, and to obtain from the 
Dounty of nature what the great and wealthy are compelled 
to procure bv the help of art. Adversity lias ever been con- 
sidered as the state m which a man most easily becomes 
acquainted with himself, particularly being free from flat- 
terers. Prosperity is too apt to prevent us from examining 
our conduct, but as adversity leads us to think properiy of 
our state, it is most beneficial to us.— Johnson. 



A MAN who has been brought up among books, and is able 
to talk of nothing else, is a very indifferent companion, and 
what we call a peduit. But we should enlarge the title, 
and give it to every one that does not know how to think 
out of his profession and particular way of life. What is a 
greater peaant than a mere man of the*town ! Bar him the 
play-houses, a catalo^e of the reigning beauties^ and ^oa 
strike him dumb. The military pedant always talks in a 
camp, and in storming towns, making lodgements, and 
fighting battles from one end of the year to the other. 
Every tiling he q)eak8 smells of gunpowder; if you take 
away his artillery from him, he lias not ^a word to say for 
himself. The law pedant is perpetually nutting cases, re- 
peating the transactions of Westminster-hafl, wrangling with 
you upon the most indifferent circumstances of life, and not 
to be convinced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
trivial point in conversation, but by dint of argument. 
The state pedant is virrapt up in news, and lost in polities. 
If you mention either^of the sovereijgns of Europe, ne talks 
very notably; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop 
him. In short, a mere courtier, a mere scholar, a nxeie 
anything, is an insipid, pedantic character, and equally 
ricuculous. — The Spectator. 
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VIEW ON THE MASSJLKOOmr, WITH NATIVBS FISHIKO* 



III, Voyage up the Massajroony Riveiu 
Having, in our first article, given an outline of Guyana, 
in its whole extent, and in the second a sketch of the 
historical and political events which have brought British 
Guyana to its present state, together with a notice of 
the seat of government, &c.i we proceed to visit the 
interior of the country. 

It is a fact observable in all infant colonies, that the 
banks of the rivers, as well as the sea-shore, become the 
parts first settled; and the object of this arrangement is 
sufficiently, obvious. One consequence of this is, that 
if we follow the course of the principal rivers, we shall 
meet in succession with most of .the objects worthy of 
notice. We shall adopt this plan on the present occa- 
Mon. British Guyana comprises the three provinces 
of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, named from 
three rivers bearing those appellations; and nearly all 
the settlements, except those inhabited by the native In- 
dians, arq»ituated on the banks of these rivers. We 
will begmVith the Essequibo. 

.- The Essequibo empties itself into the Atlantic by a 
mouth fourteen miles wide ; but this is separated into four 
channels, by three low islands, one of which is seven 
miles in length. These islands, as well as many others 
near the mouth of the river, are covered with sugar 
plantations. For more than thirty miles the river is 
eight miles in widths knd is described as appearing almost 
like a lake studded with numerous wooded islands, 
bounded on either side by a dense and almost impenetra- 
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ble forest, rich in all the exuberant verdure of a fruitful 
soil under a tropical sun. We soon arrive at the point 
where the united rivers of the Cuyuni and the Massa- 
roony fall into the Essequibo. We will turn into the 
latter river, and after tracing its course, return to the 
Essequibo. 

Mr. Hillhouse voyaged up the Massaroony some years 
ago, and was joined by another gentleman, and the two 
hired a canoe and a small hunting boat, which, they 
manned with twenty -three Indianis. They took' with 
them, besides articles for their own use, variious^ others 
with which to purchase the good will of the nativt^s, isuch 
as beads, needles and pins, razors, looking-glasses, &c. 
The provisions consisted of rum, sugar, salt, hacms, rice, 
butter, biscuit, salt fish, and other articles. 

The lower part of the course of the river is divided 
into ten or twdve channels, by innumerable islands 
stretching parallel to the banks. Here too are a number 
of rapids, which are ascended by the natives in their 
canoes thus : — The rapids do not fall in one sheet over a 
level ledge, but force themselves through a number of 
fissures, large intermediate blocks of granite dividing 
the different shoots of the fall. At the base of these 
blocks is an eddy, into which the canoe is forced, where 
it becomes stationary, having no current either way. 
The crew now spring upon the rock, and wade as far up 
as they can find footing. By means of a long' and 
stout rope they then pull the canoe into ^ one of the 
shoots of the fall^ where therc|-)Uj^]^g^r enough to float 
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her, and by main strength haul her up the ascent. Thejr 
then take her out of the current, aod lft¥ her stem 
against tfaiie top o^ the toek, from whose ootiom they 
have just mounted, with her head Hfht up the stream, 
and at a given signal they spring into her, and, pulling 
with all their strength, endeavour to cross diagonally 
the different currents till they get iBto another eddy. 
This is the time of greatest danger in ascending, for i| 
the men are not active in seizing the paddles, the head 
of the canoe is taken by the current, and she drifts 
broadside down the fall, where she must be inevitably 
upset. 

*Mr. Hillhouse's party ascended numerous rapids by 
such means as these, — voyaging during the day, from 
seven o'clopk till about four, and forming a bivouac on 
land during the night, under tents form^ of sail-cloth. 
Whenever a party of friendly Indians was encountered 
the travellers purchased cassava bread, or any other 
provisions which happened to be attainable. It was 
found that the natives had a very curious mode of catch- 
ing fish, by driving them to the surface as an escape 
from the effects of a vegetable thrown into the water. 
A kind 6f vine^ called the hai-arry, has a root about two 
inches in diameter, filled with a narcotic gummy milk. 
The natives beat the root with heavy stidES, till it is 
shreded like coarse hemps they then immerse it in 
water, which speedily becomes whitened with the Juice. 
This infusion is then thrown on the surface of the river, 
and in about twenty minutes every fish at that spot 
rises to the surface, where it is either taken by hand or 
shot with arrows. A cubic foot of the root will produce 
this effect over an acre of water; and what is remark- 
able, the fish are not found to be deteriorated in quality 
by this proceeding. A fish called the pacouy averaging 
seven pounds in weight, is captured by these means, 
aided by the following : when toe natives find a part of 
the river abundantly supplied with this fish, they enclose 
it with a wall of loose stones, a foot above the sur&ee 
of the water, leaving two or three spaces about teo feet 
broad, for the fish to enter. For these spaees they pre- 
pare wooden hurdles, and about two hours before aay- 
break thev proceed silently to sto^ the apertures with 
them. The fish are tims enclosed in a temporary pond, 
which is inspected at day-break, and an faifusion of hai- 
arry is poured on the siuface of the water. 

Mr. Hillhouse and his companions found it quite a 
relief when, after having proceeded for many days up 
the river, they got rid of the innumerable islands, rapids, 
and falls, and came to a spot where the river presented 
an open and placid aspect It appeared like an inland 
lake, and at a distance of sixty miles was discerned the 
summit of a mountain called Arthur's Table, five or six 
thousand feet in height. The migratory haMts of the 
Aecaway Indians, who inhabit this region, were strikingly 
exemplified during the voyage: a populous village one 
year is often totally deserted the next, and the inhabit- 
ants some hundred miles away. In 1880 Mr. Hillhouse 
had met with an Indian settlement, consisting of about 
two hundred persons, and when he visited the same spot 
in 18dl, with the hope of obtaining a supply of provi- 
sions, he found the place wholly deserted. 

When they had been twentv-six days on the river our 
travellers came to the fall of Macrebah, on the Corolung 
creek, which empties itself into the Massaroony. 

The features are so totally dissimilar (says Mr. Hillhouse) 
to those which are generally desorib^ as b€»ftutiful and 
romantic, that I can only state, whatever was the cause, 
mv chief sensation .was an oppression of the senses, from 
which I was glad to escape. In the first place, the water of 
the creek, though perfectly transparent, is a deep chocolate 
colour, and the sands are reflected in it^ of a bnght claret 
or purple. The creek winds about in the most opposite 
directions, and at every turn a large and bold spit or white 
sand projects, which contrasts most unpleasantly with the 
surrounding water. There is uniformly no middle ground 
for the kndaoape; but from the dark and etiU cieek, with 



its uniform fringe of trees, starts up, as if by magic, a per- 

Eendi<^lar cliffy of one thousand, or fiReen hundred feet 
eight, whieh you know isdistant^ but whidi you feel' as if 
in your most dangerous ptoumlty; and as you see all around 
you detached masses, apparently torn from these gigantic 
walls of nature, you expect eveiy moment to see one of 
them blocking up the creek before you, or cutting off your 
retreat. Every two or three hours you come to an immmae 
block of granite, to pass which you have a channel barely- 
wide enough for your craft : then the channel widens to one 
hundred imd fifty yards, and you are in a claret-coloured 
lake, so shallow that you can scarcely swim. At the very 
last von enter a capacious basin, as black as ink, surrounded 
by a bold extensive sand, as white as chalk, and you hear a fall 
of water before you, but perceive no current, though there 
is a foam like yeast on the surfiioe, which remains the whole 
day without any visible alteration. On a more attentive 
examination you perceive at a distance a broken white line, 
struggling through a cluster of granite rocks, at the base of 
two quarts dif&, of a mixed character; and this is the fidl 
of Macrebah. 

At some distance from this fall is one more considera- 
ble height, — that of Coomarrow, the body of water 
falling through the immense depth of six hundred feet 
After leaving this fall Mr. Hillhouse Ml in with a large 
party of Indians, with forty or fifty boats, engaged in 
fishing by the aid of the narcotic infusion. Men, women, 
and <miidren, with bows and arrows, knives, and nets, 
were chasing the intoxicated fish in all directions. Mr. 
Hillhouse himself, with the aid of one man and a net, 
captured a hundred and fifty-four fish, averaging four or 
^YO pounds' weight eaeh. The party then landed, and 
employed themselves for two days and nights in smoking 
and curing the fish, by which they obtained an abundant 
supply for the remainder of their journey. The natives " 
of the surrounding districts brought abundance of yams 
and cassava bre^d, which the travellers willingly pur- 
chased. 

Here the travellers were within two days' ride of the 
souroes of the Massaroony, but as the nrnj season was 
abo^i to eommence, the partjr returned. The mode in 
whieh these regions are inhabited may be infbrred from an 
answer given by the natives to Mr. Hillhouse, who 
asked whether the mountains were inhabited. They 
replied, ^No: where would the people get water?*' It 
appears then that the scanty population are to be found 
only near the creeks which fiadl into the large rivers. 

The natives here alluded to are generally very inoffen- 
sive in their behaviour, though in a very low stage of 
civilisation. Sir J. E. Alexander, while going up the 
river, saw a family of natives crossing it in their log 
canoe: he paddled after them, and luided under some 
locust-trees, where he found a native settlement. The 
logics were sheds, open all round, and covered with the 
leaves of the trooly palm, some of them twenty-fonr feet 
long; and suspended from the bamboo timbers of the 
roof were hammocks of net- work, in -which the men were 
laxily swinging. One or two of those who were awake 
were making arrow-heads out of hard wood. The men 
and children were entirely naked, with the exception of 
a cloth round the loins, but the women had blue petti- 
coats and braided hair. They were employed in scraping 
the root of the cassava tree into a trough of bark: the 
shreds arc then put into a long press of matting, 
and the poisonous juice expressed, after which the d^ 
farina is baked on an iron plate. The old women were 
weaving square aprons of beads, together with armlets 
and ankle ornaments. Some were fabricating earthen 
pots, and all the females seemed to be actively employed. 
They offered their visitor a red liquor called casecree^ 
prepared from the sweet potatoe, also piwartyy an intoxi- 
cating bevN'age made by chewing the cassava, and allow- 
ing it to ferment. At some of their feasts the Indians 
prepare a small canoe full of this liquor, by the side of 
which the entertainers and their guests roll together in 
a state of brutal intoxication for two or three days, their 
helpmates looking after them, and pi^^v^JvvciAe sand 
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from getting into tlio^ nioathf* Tbis it oortain] j a prac- 
tice sufficiently debasing, bat the lienor isnot to bane^l at 
ardent spirits, and the natives are well again after a night's 
rest. Fish, which the men had shot with their arrows, 
and birds, were brought oat of the canoe, and smoke-* 
dried on a grating of bamboos over a Hre, 

We shall here terminate our notice of the Maitaroony, 
and in the next paper resume our route on the Essequibo, 
from the spot where the Massaroony enters it^ and then 
proceed up that river towards its source. 



AMICABLE CEREMONIES. 
II. 

Saxutations. — Revsrences. 

In a former article, at page 158. of this volume, we en- 
tered into a description of various amicable ceremonies 
used in different parts of the world. We here resume 
the subject, in order to extend still further our descrip- 
tive notice of Salutations. 

As we have before shown, talutationt consist, for the 
most part, of certain gestures ; and oftentimes an ex- 
press assurance, or wish, is added to such mute signs of 
feeling. The difference in the forms of salutation often 
extends so far, that one nation considers that a mark 
of rudeness, which another esteems a mark of civility. 

In most German countries, for instance, it is an act of 
politeness to kiss the hands of ladies : but in Italy, tbis 
is regarded as a mark of familiarity which is permitted 
only to the nearest relations. In Kussia, however, the 
ladies allow not only the hand to be kissed, but even the 
forehead, and would consider themselves insulted by the 
omission of this ceremony. 

Instead of the customaiy salutation in the protestant 
countries of Germany — ** Good morning," — " Your ser- 
vant," &c., tbe Roman Catholic of these parts of the 
world was accustomed to salute in the manner prescribed 
by the Pope, Benedict XIII., in 1718, — "Praised be 
Jesus Christ ;" to which the answer is,—" For ever. 
Amen." 

The military salutations introduced among the Ger- 
mans, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, consist 
in touching the hat or cap, lowering the standards and 
the sword, or raising the musket. 

The usual salutation of the miner is—" Good luck to 
you." 

Vessels out at sea, when they meet, salute each other 
by a discharge of cannon, by strfldng the flag, or by the 
cheers of the sailors, &c. 

In one of the larger Cyclades (islands of the Archi- 
pelago), persons saluting reciprocally moisten each 
other's hair. 

The salutation ot the Hindoos in Bengal consists in 
touching the forehead with the right hand, and bending 
the head forwards. They first place the right hand on 
the breast with a profound inclination, then touch the 
ground, and finally, the forehead with the same hand ; 
calling themselves all the while the most humble slaves 
of him whom they so salute. 

The inhabitant of the island of Sumatra, when he 
•alntes, bends the body profonndly, begs the left foot of 
him whom he addresses, kneels on the ground, and 
applies this foot to his own crown, forehead, breast, and 
knee ; finally, he touches the ground with his head, and 
remains for some moments stretched out at full length. 

At an entertainment in Persia, the host goes a con- 
siderable distance to meet his guests, bids them welcome 
witH the most respectful compliments, then returns 
hastily tc the door of his own house, and waits their 
arrival to repeat ^e same demonstrations of respect. 

Mr. Russell, in his pleasant sketches of the domestic 
toanners of th6 Turks says,— 

A bashaw rises from his teat on the entianoe of dome of 



the principal personages, bnt rtceires all other visitors sitting. 
Other fenoaa of distinction usually rise to welcome, or bm 
fiurewell, to their guests. As soon as the visitor has taken 
his place, a string of pages make their appearance, preceded 
by an ofiicer, called Kahwagee, distingnisned by a large silk 
apron, who carries a round silver, covered witb red cloth, 
in the middle of which salver is placed a coffee pot, sur- 
rounded with half-a-dozen small cups reversed. The first 
page, carrying a large silk or embroidered napkin, drops 
down on nis Knees, and, resting on his hams, spreads the 
na|>kin over the stranger's robe, so as to prevent its being 
accidentally soiled. A second, in the same attitude, presents 
the sweetmeat in a crystal cud, together with a smaU spoqn, 
with which the guest helps himself. A third, having re- 
ceived a cup from the Kahwagee, stands ready with the 
coffee ; he does not kneel, but stoopinar gently forward, first 
lowering, then quickly advancing the hand, delivers the cup 
with a dexterity to be acquired only by practice. A fburth 
brings the lighted pipe, and first laying down an utensil, 
called niffida, for preserving the carpet, upon which the bowl 
of the pipe is placed, he presents the otner end of the pipe, 
by an easy movement of one arm, while the other hand is 
placed on the breast. The moment the coffee is finished, a 
page is re^y to receive the emptv cup, which he catches, 
as it were, between l^oth hands, the left palm turned up : 
another pac^e, kneeling also, removes the napkin, and the 
coffee cup being replaced on the salver, the Kahwagee re- 
tires, while the pages, one hand laid on the girdle, and 
crossed by the other in the attitude of humble attendance, 
remain at a little distance. 

In China, some salutations are peculiar to men, and 
others to women : but the latter are not allowed to salute 
the former. Children, in saluting, fall on their knees 
before their parents, and servants before their master or 
mistress. 

In one of the Japan islands, the inferior, of two per- 
sons saluting, takes off his sandals, puts his right hand 
into his left sleeve, permits his .hands, thus crossed, to 
sink slowly upon his knee, passes the other person with 
short measured steps, and a rocking motion of the body, 
exclaiming with a fearful countenance, " Augh ! augh 1" 
(Do not hurt me !) 

The women of Siam', even when advanced in age, are 
saluted with the names of the most beautiful and most 
precious objects in nature, but not without the additional 
word ^^ young"; as "young diamond," "young gold," 
" young heaven," " young flower," &c. 

In Ceylon, when persons salute, they raise the palm of 
the hand to the forenead, and make a fcw bow. 

The greeting of the common Arabian is "8alftm 
alikum " (Peace be with you), — a salutation which hat 
been long in use among the Jews. At the same time, 
he places his left hand upon his breast, as a sign that 
this wish comes from his heart. The reply is, " Alikum 
essalto" (With you be peace). But Arabians of dis- 
tinction embrace each other two or three times, kiss 
each other's cheeks, and inquire two or three times after 
each other's health: at the same time, each kisses his 
own hand. The Arabs of the Desert shake hands six 
or eight times. In Yemen, a province of Arabia, 
persons of distinction, after a long refusal, allow their 
fingers to be kissed. 

The negroes of Sierra Leone bend the right elbow, 
so that the hand touches the mouth: the person saluted 
does the same : they then put their thumb and forefinger 
together, and withdraw them slowly. Other negroes 
snap their fingers on meeting each other, pull the comb 
out of their hair, and replace it. 

In Lower Guinea, the saluting person seizes the 
fingers of the other, brings them into a particular posi 
tion, presses them, and cracks them hastily, calling-^ 
" Akkio, Akkio," (Thy servant, thy servant). Cracking 
the fingers appears to be a genuine negro mark of friend- 
ship, with the expressions — " Auzi, Auzi,* ' (Good day. 
Good day): or"Bere, Bere," (Peace, Peace). If the 
Man dingoes, in Western Guinea, salute a female, 
they take her hand, raise it to their nose, and smell 
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The king of Dahomey, a district of Guinea, ^hen 
tnshing to salute foreigners, sends a messenger with a 
band of negro soldiers. The officers of the corps 
approach the visitors with drawn swords, which they 
brandish over their heads with curious g^esticulations and 
motions. They then place their swords upon their bodies, 
and* after a repetition of these ceremonies, the messen- 
ger presents them his hand, and drinks to their health. 

When a native of Morocco wishes to salute a 
foreigner, he rides full speed towards him, as if about 
to run him down ; he then suddenly stops, and discharges 
his pistol over the head of the stranger. Persons of 
equal rank salute each other nearly in the European 
way: they shake hands, and kiss each other's face and 
beard, particularly if they are friends. 

The Egyptians, in saluting, extend their 'hands, place 
them upon their breast, and bend their heads. The 
greatest act of politeness is to kiss their own hand, and 
afterwards to place it upon their heads. They only kiss 
the hands of men of distinction ; not of women. Infe- 
rior officers hold the stirrups of their superiors when 
mounting on horseback. In the divan, the inferior 
takes off the slipper of the superior, places it by his 
side, and receives the same salutation from the latter. 

In some countries of Africa people take off their 
clothes, fall on their knees, bend tneir heads to the 
grround, and cover their head and shoulders with sand. 
In others, thev seize the right hand of him for whom 
they wish to snow respect, and raise it to their mouth. 

The salutations between ' the different tribes in the 
north-west of America are very ceremonious. If two 
tribes meet, they stop at the distance of twenty or thirty 
steps, throw themselves on the ground, and remain for 
some moments in this position. The two eldest of each 
party then advance, and relate very circumstantially the 
dangers they have encountered. As soon as they have 
finished their relations, they all begin to sigh. These 
sighs are finally changed into a yell, in which the young 
^rls, particularly, endeavour to outdo the others of the 
tribe. With these manifestations of svmpathy both par- 
ties approach, but each sex separately. Tobacco-pipes 
are handed about, and their affliction is soon changed into 
merriment. 

The savage of Louisiana territory, when saluting a 
person of distinction, begins a loud howl : in the hut he 
repeats the salutation, holding his hands above his head, 
and howling three times. He returns thanks with 
another howl, when the superior invites him, with a sign, 
to sit down. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica salute each other, is short. Their address is — 
« Ama re ka," (Thou); and the answer— "A," (Yes). 

The people of the Society and Friendly Islands, who, 
in saluting, touch the ends of each others' noses, return 
the salutation by each rubbing the hand of the other on 
his own nose and mouth. 

The inhabitant of Otaheite, in choosing a friend, pre* 
sents him sometimes with a part of his dress, and some- 
times with the whole. 

We shall conclude this subject by detailing a few 
salutations, which partake more largely of the character 
of reverence } remarking, by the way, that the tendency 
to slavish salutations and abject reverences has always 
prevailed, and still eminently prevails, in the Eastern 
regions of the globe. 

The Russian throws himself on the ground before his 
master, clasps his knees, and kisses them: this is a very 
ancient custom, and is still prevalent in the East, where 
they usually kiss the feet of their superiors. 

The Pole bows to the ground, and the Bohemian 
kisses at least the gown of any one for whom he wishes 
to express his profound respect. 

The Turk crosses his hands, places them upon his 
breast, and bows. 

In China if two persons meet on horseback, the infe- 



rior in rank dismounts from his hbrse before the supe- 
rior, and remains standing until he has passed. 

In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the ground 
before his superior. The latter then sends one of his 
attendants, who are very numerous in the case of per- 
sons of distinction, to examine whetiier he has eaten, or 
carries with him, anvthing of an offensive smell: — ^if so, 
he receives a kidc from the superior, and must retire 
immediately: otherwise, the servant lifts him up. 

In Ceylon, an inferior throws himself on the ground 
before a superior, continually repeating his name and 
dignity ; while the latter very gravely passes on, and 
hfi^y deigns to utter a word of reply. 

The Abyssinians and some other people of Africa 
fall on their knees before their superiors, and kiss the 
ground. 

Thus have we given our readers a tolerably full 
description of the various modes of saluting and of show- 
ing respect, which are in vog^e in different parts of the 
world; and we cannot help remarking that, though such 
modes are for the most part sing^ular, and often appa- 
rently ridiculous, they are perhaps more referrible to 
nature, than we may at the first view be led to suppose. 



RELIGION. 



As when upon some dismal night 

The wanderer wends his way. 

Some star appears to g:iiide aright, 

And lead him on till daj — 
So is the hope, O Godl that*8 given 
By thee to man of future heaven ; 
like that, it shines when all fs drear. 
And 'mid our darkness shows most clear. 

When on the foaming billows tossed. 

The mariner destruction fears, 
Yet shall bis vessel not be lost — 

A lighthouse on the rock appears. 
And thus, when near the rock, O God — 
The rock of sin, and guilt's abode — 
Thy word, a lighthouse to the soul, 
Shall warn us off the dangerons shoaL 

Or, if through lonely deserts straying. 

Oppressed with toil, fatigue, distress, 
We see a distant fountain pla3ring, 

AH once again is happiness. 
Bo shall thy word, great Father, give 
Thy children hope, and bid them live; 
A fountain springs on Calvary, 
And they who dnnk shall never die. 

Yes, ever there^ till time shall end, 

Thy promise ever lives — 
Thrice happy we, if God befriend. 

And every fault foigives; 
And here, though earthly woes combine. 
Thy word shall always brightly shine ; 
And, God, be thou for ever thus, 
A fountain, star, and light to us. 



T.A. 



As we see some flrounds that have long lain idle and untilled. 
when grown rank and fertile by res^ to abound with and 
spend their virtue in the product of innumerable sorts of 
weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofitable, and of no whole- 
some use ; even so it is with wits, which if not applied to some 
certain study that ma^ fix and restrain them, run into a 
thousand extravagancies, and are etemallv roving here and 
there in the inextricable labyrinth of restless imagination. — 

MOMTAIONB. 



Fruoautt may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of libertv. He that is 
extravagant will quickly become poor, ana poverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. It will almost 
always produce a passive compliance with the wickedness 
of others, and there are few who do not learn by degrees 
to practise those crimes which they cease to 

JOHHIOK. 
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RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
MAY. 

This mbile plunderer of the besrer Idnd, 
Far off, perm^M, where ancient alders shiide 
The deep still pool, within aome hollow tnmk 
Contrires his wicker coach: where he snrrejs 
His long pnrlieo, lord of the stream, and all 
The finny shoals his own^— On the safe sand 
See there his seal impressed! and on that bank 
Behold the glittering spoils! half eaten fish. 



And seeks the distant shallows. — Somistillb. 




Tbk Ottsb, (IftMfeZa Luira.) 

O TTER-liunting, though fallen into comparative disuse, is 
yet sufficiently practised to make it desirable that we 
should notice it among our other sports. It was formerly 
a favourite British pastime, and during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth large packs of otter-hounds were kept 
in various parts of the kingdom for the diversion of the 
young nobles. These hunts were attended with certain 
formalities duly to be observed. The dresses of the 
hunters were of a gay description, consisting of a green 
vest, bordered or turned up with red ; a cap of fur, en- 
circled by a gold band, and occasionally surmounted with 
a small dyed ostrich feather; waterproof boots, orna- 
mented with red or gold tassels. A disorderly sort of 
hunt was also carried on by "the lower orders when a 
whole Tillage crew or township united to pursue the 
otter. On these latter occasions weapons of all descrip- 
tions and dogs of various kinds were employed. 

Otter-hunting is j)ursued at a season when fox-hunting 
and hare-hunting are given up, and consequently has its 
advocates among those who can ill bear the tedium of 
waiting for the return of the more popular sports. 

The return of warm weather, which invites the sports- 
man to this diversion, likewise diminishes the risk attend- 
ant on it. The otter-hunter is considered unfit for his 
occupation if he fears the consequences of a <* ducking;" 
and if he is lucky enough to spear the otter, he usually 
plunges into the stream without hesitation, and raises his 
prey out of the water, while his hounds press eagerly 
around him to give a few more shakes to the tough hide 
of the animaL 

The weapons formerly used in the chase of the otter 
were a forked spear with small barbs, and a single spear 
with a slight barb, a mere ashen pole, pointed at one 
end, being in use among the peasantry. At the present 
time a more efficient weapon is used by the best otter- 
chasers; this is the modem spring barb, which is so con- 
structed as to secure the otter, and prevent the possi- 
bility of escape when once he is struck with this 
weapon. The pursuit of this animal is commenced 
at an early hour in the morning, as the game m^then 
be more readily tradied to his couch or kennel. This is 



generally formed in a bank by the side of a river, brook, 
or pond, and artfully concealed by having its opening 
behind a bush, beneath some overhanging ridge of earth, 
among twisted roots, or in some equally unsuspected 
place. Sometimes the otter leaves its couch as soon as 
it becomes sensible of the approach of the hounds, and, 
diving under water, makes its way up the stream, so as 
for a time to distance its enemies. The water is now 
carefully watched by the sportsmen, and when they have 
tracked the animal, either by means of the mud he stirs up, 
or by the air-bubbles on the surface of the water, all is 
animation, and the dogs are encouraged in their busv 
search, while the huntsmen watch their opportunity to 
take aim with their spears when the animal next presents 
himself to view. If within reach, the dexterous sports- 
man transfixes the animal with a lunge ; if not, he casts 
his spear at him, and when not successful in his aim, has 
either to wade, or swim after the spear, as it remains 
imbedded in the mud. Sometimes the weapon is thrown 
with so steady an aim that it passes directly through the 
otter, when both are brought to the water's edge in 
triumph, as we have before stated; sometimes the otter 
escapes the spear altogether, and becomes personally 
engaged with the dogs. Here a vehement struggle 
arises, and the animal is not often killed before he 
has inflicted severe, if not fatal, wounds on some of the 
dogs. 

The quantity of fish destroyed by otters is enormous, 
for it is known to kill many more than are necessary for 
its sustenance, and it appears to prefer the head of the 
fish, leaving in many cases the body untouched. 

Rapine and spoil 
Haunt e'en the lowest deeps : seas have their sharks 
Rivers and ponds enclose the ravenous pike; 
He, in his turn, becomes a prey— on him 

The amphibious otter feasts 

Norspeara 

That bristle on his back, defend the perch 
From his wide greedy jaws ; nor burnished mail 
The yellow carp ; nor ^l his arts can save 
The insinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the slimy mud ; nor yet escapes 
The crimson-spotted trout, the river's pride. 
And beauty of the stream. Without remorse 
This midnight pillager, raging around 
Insatiate swallows all. The owner mourns 
The unpeopled rivulety and gladly hears 
The huntsman's eariy calL 

Otter-hunting is pursued with much ardour in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. In the latter country, where the 
grossest superstition still prevails amongst a large class 
of the peasantry, a strange creature is reported to in- 
habit their lakes and rivers, which they call the master^ 
otter. He is supposed to be endued with amazing vir- 
tues. Where a portion of his skin is, the house cannot 
be burned, or the ship cast away, and neither steel nor 
bullet will harm the man who possesses an inch of the 
precious material. The narrators cannot depose to their 
ever having been fortunate enough to see one themselves, 
but there is a story current among them of one having 
been killed by three brothers called Montgomery, who 
firom poverty became immensely rich, and whose descend- 
ants are opulent to this very day. At Dhu-hill one of 
these aninoals is reported to have been seen about sixty 
years ago, attended by about one hundred common- 
sized otters, who waited upon the master like dutiful and 
loyal beasts. 

The ravages committed by otters make it necessary to 
have recourse to other methods of taking them, when 
hounds trained for the purpose are not at hand. As the 
aninuil rejects every kind of bait, a trap is employed 
which is covered with mud, and rendered invisible to 
him. This is placed near the landing-place of the otter, 
which may always be detected by the scales and other 
portions of fish scattered about. As soou as the trap 
strikes, the otter plunges into the water ( 
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him, and is soon carried bjr iU weight to the bottom of 
the stream. 

There is not enough of rariety in the details of otter- 
hunting to make it neoessarj for us to dwell further on 
them; we therefore proceed to the natural history of the 
otter. From the nature of the otter's food, and from 
the animal being so much an inhabitant of the water, it 
has been a question among those who possessed but little 
knowledge of natural history, whether he was of the 
nature of a land animal or a fish. Thus we find the 
following conversation between one of Isaac Walton's 
anglers and a huntsman engaged in the pursuit of the 
otter : << I pray, honest huntsman," inquires Piscator, 
** let me ask vou a pleasant question ; do you hunt a 
beast or a fish r' <* Sir," replies the otter hunter, " it is 
not in my power to resolve you ; I leave it to be resolved 
by the college of Carthusians, who have made vows 
never to eat fiesh. But, I have heard, the question hath 
been debated among many great clerks, and they seem 
to differ about it; yet most agree that her tail is fish; 
and if her body be fish too, then I may say that a fish 
will walk upon land ; for an otter does so, sometimes five 
or six or ten miles in a night to catch for her young 
ones or to glut herself with fish. And I can tell you, 
that this dog-fisher, for so the Latins call him, can smell 
a fish in the water a hundred yards from him." The 
above Elusion to the Carthusians, relates to the fact, 
that the brotherhood of that monastery at Dijon, though 
prohibited the use of animal food, were permitted to eat 
the flesh of the otter on maigre days. 

The place assigned to the otter in Cuvier's system is 
near the sub-division of polecats and martens, from which 
animals it presents but little deviation, except that the 
teeth are more developed in certain parts, the feet webbed, 
and adapted for swimming, and the tail flattened horizon- 
tally. Otters are aquatic in their habits, but are incor- 
rectly termed amphibious animals, since they are not 
furnished more than other anmials with the power of 
breathing both air and water in the same stage of their 
existence; They feed principally on fishes, but they 
sometimes prey on the smaller mammalia, which inhabit 
the banks of lakes and streams. The flattened tail 
of these animals appears to be rather an organ of 
ascent and descent than a propelling organ, and the 
forward motion is effected chiefly by strokes of the 
feet. The otter's tail is covered with longer and coarser 
fiir than the body, but there are, generally speaking, two 
kinds of fur, one consisting of long shining hairs, mostly 
of a brownish colour, the other woolly, much shorter and 
thicker, and generally of a greyish hue. The character 
of the fur, however, differs with the climate : the farther 
north the animal is found, the more valuable, because 
the more dense and silky is its fur. Otters are in a 
great measure indifferent to cold and moisture. Their 
^r has the same property as the feathers of diving birds 
in not becoming wetted. On the occasion of a rapid 
frost in cold countries, they are sometimes driven out 
from their recesses, and are then hunted with much 
success. 

The Common Otter {Muitela Lntra) is found in 
all parts of Europe, and in the colder parts of Asia and 
America. It averages about two feet in the length of 
its body from the nose to the tail, and the tail itself is 
sixteen inches long. It is very short on the legs, and 
has a singular aspect, owing to its large flat head and 
short ears. The eyes are very small, and placed near 
the nose; the neck is thick; the general colour of the 
animal is blackish brown, with a white spot under the 
chin and a small oife on each side of the nose. The 
nostrils are provided with an apparatus which prevents 
the water from entering when the animal moves speedily 
along. 

" The otter," says Pennant, " shows great sagacity in 
forming its habitation; it burrows under-ground in the 
banks of some river or lake, and always makes the 



entraaei of ittf hdlt unto water, working upwards 
towards the surface of the earth, and before it reaches 
the top, it adopts the fashion of builders of houses for 
ourselves, who make several floors to accord with the 
necessities and conveniences of the occupants. It finishes 
its lodge by making a minuto orifice for the admission of 
air, and the more effectually to conceal its retreat it con- 
trives to make even these httle air-holes in the midst of 
sonie thick bush." Though this dwelling ef the otter is 
always in a moist situation, the animal tiUL^s care to have 
a dry place to whioh it can resort; and thus, when the 
water rises and overflows part of its habitation, it has 
only to take to an upper story. Though the limbs of 
the otter seem peculiarly adapted for the water, yet it 
moves with facility on shore likewise, and may even be 
said to run rapidly. 

The young otters first make their appearance about 
the beginning of April. They are generally four in 
number, and are attended by the mother with great 
assiduity and caution. The affection of the female otter 
for its young is so great, that she will often suffer her- 
self to be killed ratner than desert her progeny. Pro- 
fessor Steller, informs us, that when the young ones are 
taken away from the mother, the latter will follow the 
person carrying them off, and manifest her sorrow by 
crying, almost like a human being, while the younf otters 
also cry out for aid in a tone of voioe very much resem- 
bling the crying of children. 

On one occasion, (he writes,) when I had deprived an 
otter of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days 
after, and found tnetemi^e sitting br the nver, listless and 
desDonding, who suffered me to kill her on the spot, 
without making any attempt to escape. On skinning her, 
I found she was quite wasted away with sorrow for 
the loss of her young. Another time I saw an old female 
otter sleeping by the side of a young one, about a year old. 
As soon as the mother perceived us, she awoke the young 
one, and enticed him to betake himself to the river ; out as 
he did not take the hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his 
sleep, she took him up in her fore-paws, and pliu^ged him 
into the water. 

The otter is naturally of a very ferocious dispontloiiy 
but when taken young, and properly treated, there haVe 
been instances of its becoming so tame as to be employed 
in fishing for its master. We find an allusion to the 
taming of the otter in the following lines. 

Should chance within this dark recess betray 
The tender young, b^ar quick the prize away. 
Tamed ))j thy care the useful brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine* 
From each close lurking hole diall foroe away. 
And drive within their nets the silver prey t 
As the taught hound the timid stag subdues. 
And o*er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues. 

In taming the otter, the disposition of the animal seema 
greatly to depend on the sort of food with which he is 
provided. If he is supplied with animal food, espeeially 
his favourite food of fish, at too early an age, he beoomes 
sulky, disobedient, and vicious; but if he is suckled along 
with young puppies, as is sometimes done, or fed upon 
bread and milk, he remains gentle and docile, and will 
even show considerable attachment, with some knowledge 
of places and persons. In proof whereof we give the 
following anecdotes. 

A person near Inverness, procured a young otter, mod 
brought it up on milk diet. It became so tame as to fol- 
low him wherever he chose, and, if called by its naxn«i, 
it immediately obeyed. When fearful ofdaager from dogs, 
it sought the protection of its master, and would seek to 
spring into his arms for greater security. It was f)re« 
quently employed in taking fish, and would somettmee 
take eight or ten salmon in a day. If not prevented, H 
always made an attempt to break the fish behind the atnel 
fin, which is next the tail ; and as soon as one was taken 
away, it always dived in pursuit of more. It was equally 
dexterous at the sea-fishing, and Aook^jftea^umbera of 
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young cod and othar fish thare. Wben tired it would 
refuse to fish any longer, and was then rewarded with 
as much as it could devour* Having satisfied its appe- 
tite, it always coiled itself round, and fell asleep, in which 
state it was generally carried home. Another person 
kept a tame otter with his dogs, and the animals were 
upon the most friendly terms. It is not a little remark- 
able, that even dogs trained to hunt the otter would not 
offer this tame one the least molestation, and even 
showed no reluctance to hunt any oUier otter while their 
favourite was in their company* 

Bishop Heber relates that in India he saw a number 
of otters tethered to stakes along the edges of the water 
and made use of as himters of Sie fish, which they pur- 
sued so adroitly as to drive them into the nets and there 
only. The largest fish they laid hold of and brought to 
the shore. 



FRESH-WATER FISH. 
No, IV. The Jack or Pike. 

Our oleDteous ttteains a Tarioos race mipplf, 
The bright^ed perch with fins of Tariout dye; 
The stiver eel, in shining volraxies roD'd ; 
The jeOaw carp, in aca^ bedropt with gold; 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains. 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. — ^Fops. 

" The mighty Luca or Fike," says Walton, « is taken 
to be the tyrant, as the salmon is the king, of the fresh 
waters.*' The aspect of the pike is repulsive : it is a 
ragged/ savage, ugly looking fish; the head large and 
very much depressed ; the upper jaw broad and shorter 
than the lower, which turns up a little at the end, and is 
marked with minute punctures ; the teeth are very sharp, 
disposed in the upper jaw only in front, but in both sides 
of the lower, as well as in the roof of the mouth and 
often on the tongue; the number being said to be no 
less than seven hundred, without reckoning the farthest 
of all, or those nearest the throat; those situated on the 
jaws are alternately fixed and moveable; the eyes are 
small ; the gape very wide, so that the pike can seize and 
swallow liirge prey. The pectoral fins are situated im- 
mediately behind the gill openings ; the ventral fins are 
about the middle of the body; and the dorsal and anal 
are far back near the tail, which is very stout, slightly 
forked or rather lunated. The whole structure of the 
fish shows that the posterior part of the body is the 
grand agent which enables it to rush with great velocity 
direct upon its prey. The usual colour of this fish is a 
pale olive gray, deepest on the back, and marked on the 
sides by severad yellowish spots or patches; the abdomen 
is white, spotted slightly with black: when in its highest 
perfection the colours are often more brilliant, the sides 
being of a bright olive, with yellow spots, the back dark 
green, and the belly silvery: the gills too are of a very 
bright red, indicative of a vigorous circulation. The 
pike is said to occur in Holland of an orange colour, 
marked with black spots ; with rather small, hard* and 
oblong scales. The stomach of the pike accords with 
its voracious habits, it being composed of membranous 
folds whereby it is capable of great dilation. 

The names, Jack and Pike, applied to this fish, are 
mere verbal distinctiont. The genus or rather fbmily t^ 
which the pike belongs comprises three divisions, the 
individuals in one division being very unlike those of 
another. These divisions are &0Xt tne pike, properly 
so called; Belone^ the garfish, and ExocetiUy the flying 
fish. 

The most prevalent character of all the fishes that have 
been classed among the pikes, is that of the dorsal fin being 
placed very far backward, so as to be close to the caudal ; 
while the anal fin is immediately below it. The unusual 
disposition of these fins influences that of the others : the 
ventrols are thus placed in the middle of the body, or about 
halfway between the pectoral and tiie caudal: the latter is 



always f<»ked; and the former, in general, pomted. The 
whole of these fishes are excessively voracious, and destruc 
tive to others : hence Lacepede has justly said of the common 
pike, that it is the shark of our ponds and rivers. We ac- 
cordingly find the mouth to be particularly laige, the snout 
often greaUy lengthened, and the teeth, 'in nearly all in- 
stances, numerous and sharp. There is no instance of a 
second dorsal or adipose fin, as m the salmons ; or of the 
belly being sharp or serrated, as m the herrings. As to 
other pM^ of their structure, it may be mwitioned, that the 
maigin or edge of the upper jaw is formed by the intermax- 
illary bones ; or, at least, when this is not the case, the 
maxillaries are without teeth, and partially concealed. 
Exceptmg the common pike, and a few others nearly allied 
to it, the whole of the remainder are marine mhes.-— 

SWAINSON. 

In the Saturday Magatiney vol. ix., p. 153, several 
instances of the voracity of the pike are recorded, to 
which we may add a few more. 

The following anecdote is related in Fuller's Wor- 
thies:'--' 

A cub fox, drinking out of the river Amus, in Italy, had 
his head seized on by a mighty pike, so that neither could 
free themselves, but were ingrappled together. In this con- 
test, a young man runs into the water, takes them out both 
alive, and carrieth them to the Duke of Florence, whose 
palace was hard by. The porter would not admit him, 
without a promise of sharing his full half in what the duke 
should give him ; to which he, (hopeless otherwise of en- 
trance,) condescended. The duke, highly affected with the 
rarity, was about ^vine him a good reward, which the 
other refused, desiring his highness would appoint one of 
his ffuards to rive him a hundnd lashes, that so his porter 
might have fifty according to his composition. And here 
my intelligenoe leaveth me, how much further the jest wai 
followed. 

The voracious appetite of the pike causes it to fill its 
stomach with whatever it can find in the way of food: 
no sort of offal is reused; every kind of animal sub* 
stance both living and dead is received; it will even 
swallow the plummet, and the clay and bran grroundbait 
of the angler: it preys upon rats, mice, and frogs, as 
well as the young of ducks, geese, swans, and other 
aquatic birds. We read that 

In the year 1798, as two gentlemen were anffling in a 
pond near Wamham, in Sussex, a pike, of only about seven 
pounds weight, seized a dog that was loping the water and 
was fairly landed, holding on by the dog ; so also in the 
Blackwater, near Youghadl, a yearling caff was seized by a 
pike, and succeeded in landine him : and there could be no 
greater proof of his voracity, Sian this attempt to swallow a 
calf, when his stomach, upon being opened, was found to 
contain a large perch and a water-rat^ both Mittre. 

The pike is so much accustomed to orereome and de« 
vour every other fish that it encounters, that it seems 
almost to have lost the instinct c^ discrimination, for it will 
devour its own progeny with as little reluctance as any 
other. It has also been known, when excited by hunger, 
to contend with the otter for its prey ; but, as Walton 
says, ^* It is a hard thing to persuade the belly, because 
it has no ears." The digestive powers, too, of the pike 
are as remaricable as its greediness. Walton says, that 
a pike will devour a fish oif his own kind ** that siudl be 
bigger than his belly or throat will receive, and swallow 
a part of him, and let the other part remain in his mouth 
till the swallowed part be digested, and then swallow 
that other part, that was in his mouth, and so put it 
over by degrees." It cannot perhaps be denied that the 
pike sometimes appears thus with the tail of a fish hang- 
ing from its mouth, for the portion that enters the sto- 
mach is quickly dissolved, and the rest soon follows; 
but still the act of respiration must be carried on, for 
which purpose sufficient space must be left within the 
mouth for its action to inhale the water, and to pass it 
through the gill-fringes with freedom, without which, 
strangulation would ensue. " We therefore conceive," 
says Mr. Blaine, " that such a bait could be only thus 
partially swallowed, as would not obstruct the action of the 
mouth and gills. Indeed there are not wantinffinatanM, 
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in which both pike and jack have been effectually choked 
by too large a bait." 

With abundance of food the pike grows rapidly ; often 
attains an enormous size, and is scarcely injured by 
any foulness of the water. The famous pike caught by 
Colonel Thornton, in one of the Scotch kkes, in the 
year 1 784, measured four feet four inches from eye to 
fork, and weighed nearly fifty pounds. The colonel had 
him upon the line for an hour and a quarter before 
his strength was exhausted, and the tackle would not 
have held him if the colonel had not been in a boat, 
so as to humour him by rowing: the colonel says, that 
on opening his jaws, <* so dreadful a forest of teeth, or 
tusks, I think I never beheld." In some of the Irish 
rivers, pike of seventy pounds* weight have been caught. 
Major Bingham relates, that a pike was taken from the 
Shannon, which, when weighed, <* soinewhat exceeded 
ninety two pounds." But these and many other exam- 
ples of extraordinary dimensions of pike are exceptions to 
the general average. The natural term of their lives is 
not known; but Mr. Blaine says, that individual fish 
have been familiar to persons forty or fifty years. Their 
majority, he adds, should be computed from the time 
they change their diminutive title of jack for that of 
pike, which is stated to take place when they have at- 
tained to a linear measurement of twenty-two inches, or 
to a bulk equal to three pounds; but it is more common 
among anglers to call all under five pounds /ocA;, and all 
above pike. 

During the summer months the digestive organs of 
the pike and- jack are somewhat torpid; and their absti- 
nence is no less singular at this time than their voracity 
at other times. It is. remarkable too that this abstinence 
occurs at about the season of spawning; and the circum- 
stance is fortiinate, as Mr. Blaine remarks, for' were the 
appetite as usual, few young fry could escape: ** during 
the summer they are listless, and affect the surface of 
the water, where, in warm sunny weather, they seem to 
bask in a sleepy state for hours together; and at these 
times they frequently get snared by the wire-halter of 
the poacher. It is not a little remarkable also, that 
smaller fish appear to be aware when this abstinent state 
of their foe is on him ; for they, who at other times are 
evidently impressed with an instinctive dread at his pre- 
sence, are now seen swimming around him with total 
unconcern. At these periods no baits, however tempt- 
ing, can allure him ; but, on the contrary, he retreats 
from everything of the kind. Windy weather is alone 
capable of exciting the dormant powers; and thus, if a 
cool sharp breeze springs up, he may be sometimes 
tempted to run; but even then he will rather play with 
the bait, and may be seen even sailing about with it 
across his mouth ; after doing which he commonly ejects 
it. This inaptitude to receive food with the usual keen- 
ness, continues from the time they spawn, until the time 
of their recovery from the effects of it; and thus pike 
and jack fishing are not often productive of much sport 
between March and October." Mr. Blaine is disposed 
to think that the decreased voracity of these fish during 
the heats of summer, is, in some measure, likewise in- 
fluenced by the increase of temperature. The animal 
thrives best in frigid climes, and the further we proceed 
north within certain limits, the larger is his growth : 
thus, in the Canadian lakes, the pike exists in vast 
numbers, and grows to the length of four and ^ye feet; 
and he does the same in the cold waters of Lapland also, 
disappearing, according to Wahlenburg, in geographical 
distribution with the spruce fir. 

The spawning time of the pike and jack is March or 
April, according as the season is more or less advanced, 
and depending also on the situation of the water. They 
proceed in pairs from the rivers to the creeks and 
ditches : but when confined in still water they seek the 
most retired part, often a weed-bed, or remain near the 
shallows and deposit their ova among aquatic plants, 



such as the reed and the rush. When the operation is 
complete they retire to the deeper waters, leaving their 
spawn to supply new races of tneir kind, or as a prey to 
many aquatic animals such as the duck, which is parti- 
cularly fond of the spawn of the pike. It is said that 
this bird not only consumes g^reat quantities of it, but 
carries it off adhering to the feathers, without its being 
injured or having its vitality destroyed; by which means 
pikes have often appeared in ponds where there were 
none before; a fact which gave rise to many conjectures 
before this simple explanation was discovered. 

The pike are fond of dull, shady, and unfrequented 
waters, with a sandy, chalky, or clayey bottom. In 
summer they are found among or near flags, bulrushes, 
and water docks. They seldom seek a rapid stream; 
their favourite retreat being in the vicinity of a whirl- 
pool or sharp bend of the stream. In winter they retire 
into the depths, under clay banks, or under a projecting 
stone or stump of a tree. 

The young fry grow rapidly and are said to attain the 
weight of two pounds during the first' year, and to gain 
a pound or more every subsequent year. This may per- 
haps be true up to a certain stage of growth ; but so 
plentiful are tales of wonder in Natural History that it 
becomes necessary to exclude a variety of newspaper 
and other relations of pike, as well as of other animals, 
remarkable for size and weight as well as extraordinary 
age. or sagacity. This exclusion may, it is true, make us 
often lose a good story, which, however, unless accom- 
panied with a caution, (and this generally spoils the 
story,) had better be left untold. The story told by 
Gesner is often repeated, that a pike was once caught at 
Heilbrun, in Grermany, which had a brass ring attached 
to if, intimating that it was put into the lake in the year 
1230; so that being captured in 1497 it must have been 
267 years old. 

■^ One would have been incredulous on this subject, (says 
Mr. Swaiiison,) but Gesner further asserts that the skeleton, 
nineteen feet in length, was long preserved at Manheim as 
a great curiosity. It would be well worth the trouble of 
inquiiy, if anyifra^ents of this gigantic monster are yet 
in existence, or it any records rej^rding it exist at ^iaX 
place: for ourselves, we confess our entire disbelief that 
such a pike, and of such an age, ever existed. 

There is a curious method, according to Pennant, of 
taking pike in the fens of Lincolnshire. The fishermen 
use a basket open at the top and bottom; this they 
plunge down l:^hind the stem of their punts or fen- 
boats, and by»^ poking with a stick, ascertain whether there 
is a fish or not; if there is one they immediately raise 
the basket, and, throwing the fish into the punt, lower 
the basket to catch another. 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES 




THB SOUBCB OF THB THA1IS8. 



Tbou, too, great tBiHibM of the Britaah floods! 
"^tfa jorftil pride sorrey'st our lolfy woods, 
Where towering oaks their growing honours rear. 
And fhtnre nsries on thy shores appear. 
Not Neptune's self from all her streams raoeireB 
A wealthier trihate than to tiiine he gires. 
No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear. 
No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear, 
Nor Po so swells the fiihling poet's lays, 
MThile led akmg the skies his current strays. 
As thine. ^Popx. 

How many and varied are the associations which the 
name of the riyer Thames suggests to the mind I How 
proudly may we compare this river with those which 
water foreign lands, and point to its commercial im- 
portance as a compensation for its comparatively limited 
siae! It is no exaggeration to say, that more wealth 
floats on the bosom of this river than on any other in 
the world, and that no other river is visited by the 
natives of so many cHmes. 

But it is not only in a commercial point of view that 
the Thames demands our notice. Its banks are studded 
with beautiful towns, villages, fields, gardens, and coun- 
try residences, giving to the scenery all those character- 
istics which mark a highly cultivated country. These 
objects are well worthy of a little attention, and we pro- 
pose, in the course of a series of articles, to take a rapid 
glance at the chief objects of interest which present 
themselves, from the source of the riveri in Gloucester- 

Voi^ xvm. 



shire, to its termination in the English Channel, as also 
the associations connected with places situated on its 
banks. 

The general course of the Thames is from west to 
east, passing through or between the counties of Glouces- 
ter, Wilts, Berks, Oxford, Buckingham, Surrey, Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, and Kent. It derives its origin from a 
copious spring, called the Thames Heady about three 
mdes south-west of the town of Cirencester, in Glouces- 
tershire. The river is generally known by the name of 
the Isis, until it receives the waters of the Thame in 
Oxfordshire, after which it is called the Thamesy — a 
name supposed to be compounded of the other two. 
From its source it flows as a small rivulet to Cricklade, 
in Wiltshire, near which it receives several tributary 
streams, from whence its course leads towards Lechlade, 
a town situated near the confines of Berkshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Oxfordshire, where it receives the waters of 
the Lech and the Colne, and becomes navigable for ves- 
sels of a hundred tons' burden, although at a distance, 
measured along the river, of a hundred and forty miles 
above London. The river then passes in succession the 
towns of Buscot, Farringdon, Stanton Harcourt, and 
Ensham, until it reaches the city of Oxford, its course 
hitherto having been somewhat northward. It then 
takes a sudden bend towards the south ; and, after passing 
near Ifley and Nuneham, receives theriv^T^iiii^^iu^ 
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northern shore. Forming the boundary between the 
counties of Buckingham and Berks, it pastes through a 
beautiful country, approaching more or lest near to the 
towns of Wallingford, Maokdurbam, Beading, Henley, 
Great Marlow, Cliefden, Maidenhead, Windsor, Etoii, 
Staines, &c. We then come to the counties of Middle* 
sex and Surrey where the banks of the river show us 
in succession Chertsey, Sunburr, Hampton, Kingston, 
Twickenham, Richmond, and Kew. From this point 
may be said to commence the commercial character of 
the river, its banks being occasionally diversified wiUi 
mills and manufactories of various kinds, till we ar- 
rive at the Metropolis. Passing the forest of maats 
and the dense masses of houses which here present 
themselves, we come in succession to Deptford, (Treen- 
wich, Woolwich, Erith, Furfleet, Gravesend, and a few 
other towns, — ^till at length the river, now presenting a 
majestic breadth, pours its waters into the sea, after a 
course of somewhat more than two hundred miles. 
Such being the course which the river pursues^ we pro- 
ceed to notice the objects met with by the way. 

The spring to which the river owes its origin rises in 
a field in the parish of Cotes, Gloucestershire. The 
infant rivulet flowing ftt>m the sprinff passes under the 
road leading from Cirencester to Bata, and is joined by 
several other springs similar to itself, by which its width 
is increased to about twelve yards, and at the village of 
Cotes it is crossed by the first bridge, formed of a few 
large stones, laid b piles. 

A course of about ten or twelve miles brings the 
stream to Cricklade, a pleasant town, containing about 
sixteen hundred inhabitants, and rendered famous by 
many contests which took place near it in the times of 
the Saxons: it consists principally of one lon^ street, in 
the midst of a level country on the south side of the 
stream. A further course of about eight miles brings 
us to Lechlade, or Leachlade, a spot described by Leland 
as a "praty old village, with a stone spire to the church," 
The name is compounded of two Saxon words, lech and 
ladian, — the former signifjring a stone, and being the 
name given to a small river which flows into the Isis at 
this part, and the waters of which have a slightly petri- 
fying quality, — the latter being the Saxon verb to emoty, 
in allusion to this confluence. The town is situated on 
the margin of the river, is neatly built, and consists 
principally of one long and wide street, inhabited by 
about twelve hundred persons. The river begins to be 
of importance at this place, for Lechlade is a stopping- 
place for wagons, laden with cheese and other commo- 
dities from Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, the rest of 
the transfer to the Metropolis being effected by naviga- 
tion. Vessels of sixty tons* burden are capable of reach- 
ing this spot, but the frequent deficiency of water in the 
summer, as well as the floods in winter, have rendered 
the navigation of the river rather uncertain, and not so 
valuable to the inhabitants as it would otherwise have 
been. About half a mile on the London side of the 
town is St. John's bridge, considered to be one of the 
most ancient bridges on the Thames, and built at the 
time when a priory was flourishing in the immediate 
neighbourhood^ several centuries ago ; the bridge is of 
very curious form and of great strength. 

Still continuing our course, pretty nearly in an eastern 
direction, we pass about midwav between the towns of 
Farringdon and Bampton, the former lying southward, 
in Berkshire, and the latter northward, in Oxfordshire. 
Farringdon is a very ancient town, small, neat, well-built, 
and paved, and the navigation of the neighbouring 
river furnishes a medium for the conveyance of coal and 
other heavy articles from Gloucestershire and Somerset- 
shire to London. The Great Western Railway, how- 
ever, which has a station near Farringdon, is likely to 
affect considerably the navigation of the Thames at this 
part. Farringdon is not far from the celebrated Vale (rf 
the White Horse, a name derived from the figure of a 



white horse, cut in the chalky soil, and kept clear from 
grass. The popular opinion respecting this figiire is 
that it was formed in commemoration ^ a victory ob- 
tained by AlA%d the Great over the Danes* 

Bfimpton, aituated on the opposite side of the river, 
b a very ancient town, containing about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, and situated near the banks of the rirer^ 
on which tbei^ are mdny convenient wharfs. 

The road from Farringdon to Bampton crosses the 
Thames at Radcote bridge, an object not only pictu- 
resque in appearance, and curious from its antiqui^, bot 
interesting also from historical recollections. It was the 
scene of a remarkable battle, fought, in the year 1387, 
between the Earl of Derbv, afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth, and De Vere, earl of Oxford. The ktter was 
defeated, but saved his life by plunging on horseback 
into the Thames, and swimming to the opposite bank, — 
an exploit which has been commemorated in the follow- 
ing stansa of the poem of The Thame and the Isit. 

Here Oxford's hero, fianons for his boar, 
While clashing swords upon his taiget sound, 
And showers df arrows from his breast rebouid, 
Prepared for worst of fittes, undaunted stood, 
And niged his beast into the rapid flood : 
The waves in triumph bore him, and were prood 
To rink beneath their honourable load. 

Mr. Ireland, who described the Thames half a century 
ago, when projects of canal-cuttmg were as much in 
favour as the construction of railroad at the present day, 
regretted the deserted appearance presented by the 
Thames, in consequence of the removal of its traffic to 
the canals. He says, — 

Useful to the commeroe of the country, and laudable aa 
the enterprise of forming navigable canals all over the king- 
dom mum be adcnowle<^ed to be, it is still with some re- 
gret we view the old stream foiling almost into total neglect 
and disuse. Such, however, in this neighbourhood, [t.e. 
near Radoote Bridge,] during the summer months is the 
situation of tills noble riveiy which is then shallow in water» 
and ovemown with osiers and weeds ; its locks and weirs 
are fast falling Into deo^ { and in many pUoee we find oalj 
a few old timbew ^remaining, to mark whm audi aids to 
navigation wen onoe thougnt of utilitjTi 

The %»eire here alluded to art a primitive kind of lock- 
gates, frequently seen in the higher parts of the Thames. 
They are artificial dams or banks, carried across the 
river in order to pen up the water to a certain height, 
for the services of the mill, the fishery, or navigation. 
A large range of frame-yrork, which resembles the rail- 
ing of a bridge, rises from the bank below, and supports 
a number of small flood-gates, sliding in grooves, and 
connected with a sill in ue bottom. When these are 
drawn up, the whole body of the stream, being eollected 
into a narrow space, rushes through with great rapidity, 
and gives a temporary depth to the shallows, or, by the 
power of the current, forces the barges over them. These 
weirs add much more to the beauty of the landscape than 
the more still and mechanical locks of a canal. They are 
generally connected with various aocessorr and diversi- 
fying circimistances : a mill, a fisherman s hut, or the 
pottage of a toll-collector, sometimes embowered ia 
trees on the bank of the river, heighten and vary the 
beauties of the scene. The weir, in its most sioiple 
state, breaks the line of the river, produces a kind of 
waterfall, and gives activity and eadv to the current; 
but when the river is high, the overflow of the water 
forms a large cascade. The upper stream continuously 
forces its way onwards, ''in some parts,** as it has been 
observed, ''spouting through the apertures of the flood- 
gates; in others fretting through the moss-grown tim- 
bers, or rushing over the aquatic plants that cling to the 
frame work; and thus, broken into a thousand various 
rills, falls into the lower water, and continues to enlivea 
the course of the river.*' 

We now arrive at a part of the river which receives 
the water* of the Win4nuh9 a atceanrwhi^ traverses 
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Oxfordshire, and passed f&e toiHi df WHnej before dis- 
cliarging itself into the Thames. Witney has long 
been famous for the bhmkets mannfttetored there, and it 
has been supposed that the whiteness o! these blanlsets 
is due to the large quantity of nitre wh.ch is found in 
the water of the Wmdrusn. Farther on we come to 
Stanton Harcourt, a small town celebrated for the events 
which occurred there many centuries ago, and for the 
yenerable residence of the Harcourt family. This man- 
sion was in the possession of the Harcourts for more 
than six himdred years, the representative of the family 
being created a baron in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
an earl in the year 1749. The mansion has been greatly 
altered in modem times. A small chapel belonging to 
the building had a tower containing three apartments, 
the uppermost of which was called Pope's study, from 
the circumstance of the poet haying occupied it during 
a whole summer which he spent at the mansion. Here 
he finished his translation of the fifth book of Homer's 
Diad, which circumstance he recorded, with a diamond 
on a pane of red glass, subsequently preserved with 
great care by the owner of the mansion. 

Proceeding Airther eastward on our journey, we come 
to Eusham Bridge, an object surrounded with pictu- 
resque scenery. The river expands considerably about 
this part, and meanders amid the neighbouring meadows, 
fertile in pasture, and screened by Uie contiguous hills, 
which. form a gentle slope towards its margin. On the 
northern side uie various breaks in the distant scenery, 
the happy combination of villages with pastoral country, 
give great beauty to the landscape. 

A little eastward of this bridge, the river takes a very 
sudden bend towards the south near the town of Woof- 
vercott; increasing both in width and depth towards 
Oxford, and, to use the words of an old topographer, 
'* seems proudly umng its course, to pay its tribute to 
that ancient and noble seminary of learning, whose yene- 
rable towers and lofty domes all happily unite to form a 
general mass of objects superior to anything which this 
country can boast.' 

We have approached a part of the river nearly paral- 
lel with Woodstock and Blenheim, at a few miles from 
the northern bank; but these celebrated places, and 
their historical recollections, we must leave for eur 
second paper. 



ON OPTICAL ILLUSIONa 

Na. I. 

It would be a curious inquiry, and one fruitful in valuable 
information^ to investigate the instances in which, and 
the causes by which, natural objects appear to be what 
they are not. Such an inquiry would lead to many 
remarkable results, and would serve to furnish some evi- 
dence of the manner in which our notions of form and 
configuration originate. We wish to draw the attention 
of those readers who have but recently entered on the 
study of science, to this subject, assurmg them, at the 
outset, that they will be amply repaid for the time em- 
ployed in the inquiry. 

If we analyse our notions of form and figure, we shall 
find that we depend almost entirely on the kind and 
desrree of light which is reflected to the eye from any 
object under consideration. If we have, for instance, 
a marble bust, and a chalk or Indian ink drawing of the 
same individual, how do we know, without touching them, 
Cfor that is a species of evidence, which we exclude from 
the present inquiry,) that one is a raised bulk, while the 
other b a flat surwce? Principally from the degree of 
light which comes to the eye from the difierent parts of 
the object. We know — experience has taught us — ^that 
every projection or elevation reflects more light from 
that side which is nearest to a window, or to a lighted 
candle, than from the other side ; and upon placing one 



of the objeets abore alluded to in Afferent positions with 
regard to the window, if we find that the dark side of 
every elevation in the face is directed from the window, 
we immediately conclude that that is the bust and not 
the drawing; but if we find that, when we place it at one 
side of the room, the shaded part of the nose, or of any 
other prominent part, is towards the window, but that 
when it is on the other side of the room the shaded part 
is from the window, we immediately conclude, without 
placing the hand on either object, that we are looking at 
the drawing, and not at the bust. And this would be 
the case if tiie drawing were coloured precisely to imitate 
the bust. This is a circumstance which should always 
be attended to in placing a portrait in a room ; if the 
painted shadows do not correspond with the positions of 
the real shadows on that side of the room the illusion is 
greatly lessened. 

These remarks apply to elevations above the common 
surface of an object, out our notions of depression are 
formed exactly hi a similar way. We should find thai 
if we oould change the appearance of every spot in a 
raised object from light to dark, and from dark to light 
respectively, the mind would at once determine that we 
were then looking at a depressed or hollow cavity, the 
exact type of the raised object which we were before re- 
garding; we should find that no other element would be 
called for in fixing our ideas. 

Sir David Brewster has beautifully illustrated this 
sing^ar fact by referring to the effect produced on the 
appearance of an intaglio (sunken device)^ or a cameo 
(raised device), when viewed through a microscope, or any 
assemblage of lenses which inverts the object. 

If a common seal, or intaglio, be held near a window, 
the parts farthest from the window receive most light; 
while if the cast or impression produced from that seal, 
which may be regarded as a cameo, be similarly viewed, 
the parts nearest the window will receive most light; and 
it is in that way that we immediately know the elevated 
from the depressed image. 

Now, the effect of viewing this same seal through a 
microscope, is to invert the position of the object; and 
consequently, if we confine our attention to any given 
depressed point of the seal, we should find that the light 
and the dark sides of that depression had changed places, 
and the shaded side of every little elevation and depres- 
sion would be exactly in the same position as if we were 
viewing a cast of the seal without a microscope. 

It will even be found that a very slight effort of the 
mind will be sufficient to produce this effect without any 
lenses whatever: suppose an intaglio be viewed at night, 
with a candle at the lef^ of the observer; let him &en 
fancy that the candle is on his right hand, and the idea 
that he is viewing a cameo will immediately impress 
itself on his mind. That the direction of the shadow is 
the real evidence on which we form our opinion as to 
the character of the surface which we are viewing, is 
further borne out by this fact: that if we hold an intag- 
lio and a cameo exactly opposite to the source of illu- 
mination, it is difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
as both sides of every elevation or depression are nearly 
equally illuminated. 

If we consider for a moment, in what way we distin- 
guish a concave from a convex surface, we shall find that 
it merely consists in a different distribution of light and 
shade: those parts which are light in the one, being 
shaded in the other and vice versd; the deception pro- 
duced in objects of this form, by inverting the position 
of the image, is most striking, and affords one of the 
best instances of the fallacy of our reasoning, when we 
lose one of the data on which we ground our inferences. 

If we take any bright convex or concave surface, no 
matter what the material, and place it between the 
window and the eye, so that the eye sees it by looking 
downwards at an angle of from 20° to 60°, there is a 
certain distribution oiP light and shade on the object, 
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which enables the eye, firom habit, co determine whether 
it be convex or concave; if we can now invert the posi- 
tion of the edges of the object, with reference to the 
eye and the window, the shaded parts assume just the 
position which would be assumed by the opposite curva- 
ture. This inversion may be don^ without any lenses 
whatever. Take a coxmnon Wedgwood-;ware evaporating- 
dish, or a common tea-sai|cer^ a baa^, or ,any ot)ject 
which is concave on one side and convex on the other— 
a watch-glass even will doy^r^d place it on a table 
between the observer and the /window, with the concave 
side upwards; then hold a piece of common' glass (with 
the under side blackened) in sucl^ a. position that an 
image of the object will be reflected from its surface to| 
the eye. The laws of optical reflection teach us, that the, 
rays from the farther edge and those from the nearer, 
edge cross each other in their passage to the eye, and. 
assume an inverted position ; and it will now be seen that 
the object has every appearance of being a convex siir- 
fece, and if the angle of bbservatipn be well , chosen, 
(which depends parthr on the height pf the window,) the 
Elusion is so strong that it can scarcely be removed from 
the mind. K a convex xnirrorbe substituted, and its 
position well adjusted, the distortion will present all the 
appearance of a concave mirror. 

It is not essential to this'experiment that the reflector 
should be black on its under surface, although it is more 
favourable for the purpose;^ any. polished surface will 
suffice, provided it receives the rays at a large angle of 
incidence : it can be seen very weU by reflection from one 
of the faces of a prism, and a singular effect is produced 
by a particular adjustment of the prism, by which two 
images of the same object may be conveyed to the eye 
within a short distance of each other; one is the regular 
refracted and transmitted image, and the other a reflec- 
tion from one of the internal faces of the prism : one of 
these images will appear convex, and the other concave, 
and their juxtaposition forms a very remarkable appear- 
ance — one being prismatically coloured and convex, and 
the other of its natural colour and concave. 

If the student in optics carefully considers the law that 
*^ the angles of incidence and reflection are always equal," 
and will carry out that principle to its fullest extent, he 
will find that every one of the phenomena of which we 
have been treating depends almost solely on the operation 
of that law; if he considers the position of the source of 
illumination, the degree of curvature of the surface on 
which anv ray falls, and the angle at which the eye 
receives the reflection, he can clearly show that that law 
determines what part of the object will appear bright and 
what part shaded. 

Li a memoir submitted by Pt-ofessor Wheatstone to 
the Royal Society, two or tliree years ago, he enters at 
considerable length into the causes and nature of many 
phenomena connected with vision ; and among them are 
the relative appearances of an intaglio and a cameo. 
But the results to which that gentlemen arrived, and 
which we shall briefly explain in a future paper, do not 
disturb the results described in the last few paragraphs : 
we are treating of that class of illusions arising from 
shadows, and Uieir relative position with regard to the 
light parts of an object; but Mr. Wheatstone's experi- 
ments relate to a more extensive and highly curious 
comparison between the phenomena observed with one 
eye and those observed when both eyes are open. But 
more of this hereafter: the details of our present article 
are equally true, whether one eye or both eyes be 
employed. 

The optical law to which we have alluded, namely, that 
" the angles of incidence and reflection are sdways equal," 
determines the production of another phenomenon, as 
remarkable and much more beautiful than the former. 
If we take a plate of looking-glass, and sprinkle a few 
grains of dust upon it, and view it perpendicularly with 
pne eye at a few inches' distance, the dust appears 



arranged in a most beantifiil radiating star, of which the 
eye is the centre; it matters not how unequally it is 
scattered; the symmetry is invariable. 

Now in such a case as this, before we begin to theorize, 
it is proper to extepd the experiment to other objects ; and 
in accordaiice with this^ it will be found that if the object 
be a polished surface of steel, of silver, of mercury, or 
any substance but silvered glass, no such radiating appear- 
ance 'jptresents! it self; if now the student reverts to the 
law ipove^ alluded to,. he will at once detect the cause; 
when the dust is scattered on the surface of ^ilvered 
glass, an iqiage of each little particle is reflected from 
the mercurial surface^ through the glass, again to the 
eye; as the angle at which we viqwany particle increases* 
so must the i^pparent distance betwee^ it and its image 
increase, imtil we arrive at 45% which gives the maximum 
of distance. 

Now the particle and its reflected image are. in the 
§ame vertical plane which passes through the eye and 
the, image of the eye; the particle, its image, and the 
image of the pupil of the eye appear, therefore, to be in 
the same right- line, and as the. same applies to every 
particle, as the line which joins the particle and its image 
would pass, if produced, through the image of the.pupil 
of the eye, wherever the particle be placed,' the piipu 
appears to be a nucleus or centre from which all these 
double images extend radially outwards. 

When, however, a polished metal is used, there is no. 
reflecting, surface from which a second image can be 
obtained, and we therefore see the particles themselves, 
unaccompanied by any reflected image, and the symroe, 
trical appearance is not then produced. The employ- 
ment of a concave mirror affords an excellent proof that 
this beautiful radiating appearance is the effect of reflec- 
tion. If we hold the eye at the focus of the mirror — 
that is, at the centre of the sphere of which the mirror is 
a section — ^we see none of these radial lines, but as we 
approach near to the mirror, they gradually develope 
themselves; this arises from the circumstance, that when 
the eye is at the centre of the sphericity, incidence and 
reflection are both perpendicular to the mirror, or rather, 
the reflected image is concealed by the particle itself, and 
therefore cannot reach the eye; but when we approach 
nearer, the images of the lateral particles become visible, 
and the starry effect begins to appear. 

In a cotwex mirror the effect is very beautifU, on 
account of the increased obliquity which its curvature 
gives to the incident ray, and the non-existenoe of a 
focal point in front of the mirror. 

The effect is greatiy heightened by mixing powders of 
two different colours, — ^red and green, or blue and orange, 
for instance, — as those colours which are complementary 
to each other produce a singularly pleasing effect W their 
juxtaposition. A very slight sprinkling of milk, or 
any coloured liquid, likewise produces tHs symmetrical 
effeet. 

Instead of using glass, we majr use two fluids of different 
densities and different refractive powers, but the two 
which best answer the purpose are water and mercury ; 
if a little powder be sprinkled on the water, it will be 
reflected from the mercury under the water, ahd the 
same effect produced as with glass, but the latter is the 
more convenient of the two. 

If the eye be directed to one comer of the glass, the 
particles will have the appearance of an expanded fan, 
emanating from that comer. 

Thus may the same simple law be brought to bear 
upon the whole of the appearances which we have now 
detailed : in all these instances an object, or an assem- 
blage of objects, appear to be what they are not, simply 
from our neglecting to seek for an explanation from the 
only sources to which we should apply in such cases, 
namely, the unerring laws of Nature, the simplicity of 
which is as conspicuous as their beauty and tilieir uni- 
versal application* 
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KINU WILLXAX THE POURTH's CATARACT ON THE BSSEQUIBO. 



IV. Ascent of the Essequibo. 
In our last paper on Guayana we traced the principal 
objects worthy of note on the river Massaroony. We 
now start from the point where that river enters the 
Essequibo, and accompany Mr. Schomburghk in the 
ascent of the latter river. 

This gentleman was accompanied by two other Euro- 
peans, nine negroes, and ten Indians, who embarked in 
three eooriais, or canoes. The party proceeded up the 
river, meeting with but few traces of man's works, but 
abundant examples of the beauties of natural objects. 
Here a rapid occurs, — ^there a sand-bank gives a tortuous 
coarse to the river, — ^farther on are banks covered with 
laxuriant vegetation. Opposite a small island in the 
riyer, called Hoobucuroo, there is one dense mass of 
foliage, arising from trees of almost innumerable growths ; 
among which are the majestic rnorth with its dark-leaved 
branches, — ^the mimosa, whose wood is almost equal to 
oak for ship-building, — the stately saouari, which bears 
a rich and nutritious nut, — ^the sirwabally, excellent for 
planking vessels and resisting the attack of worms, — ^the 
water guava, which replaces the mangrove of the sea- 
shore, and yields an aromatic leaf, useful as a medicine, 
and many others. Mr. Schomburghk also observed how 
frequently small parasitical plants had wound themselves 
round larger stems. The wild vine, or bush-rope of the 
colonists is seen at times twisted like a corkscrew round 
the lofUest trees, intertwined like the strands of a cable, 
then drooping to the ground, and again taking root, and 
tiim, as it were, securely anchoring the tree against the 
iury of the sweeping blast. Sometimes too may be seen 
the wild fig-tree, an unusual parasite, taking root in some 
of toe topmost branches of the morch deriving nourish- 
ment from its sap, and being, in its turn, entwined by 
varieties of the cHmbing vine. 

Farther up the river the travellers met with a party 
of natives, — ^men, women, and children : the women were 
^ployed spinning cotton fpr hammockS) in a hut open 



on all sides, and badly roofed with palm-trees. Cotton, 
dipped in bees*-wax', afforded artificial light in the 
evenings. 

About twelve years ago Lieutenant Gullifer and Mr. 
Smith ascended the Essequibo, and met with Fome of 
the natives under circumstances which show how griev- 
ously low is the state of their civilization. We must 
remark, however, that the individuals to whom the fol- 
lowing narrative relates, were not the regular American 
Indians of Guyana, but belonged to the more fierce tribes 
called Caribs. 

The travellers being received courteously by the chief 
of the tribe, a dish of fish, with savoury sauce, was 
placed before them, which being remove({, two human 
hands were brought in, and a steak of human flesh. The 
travellers, as may be supposed, declined to cat of such 
food, but the chief picked the bones of the hands, appa- 
rently with great relish; and he afterwards said to his, 
visitors — "Human flesh makes the best sauce for any 
food: these hands and the fish were all dressed together. 
You see these Macooshee men, our slaves; we lately 
captured these people in war, and their wives we eat from 
time to time." The travellers were horrified, but thought 
it prudent to conceal their feelings, and before they re- 
tired for the night they remarked that the Macooshee 
females were confined in a large logic, or shed, sur- 
rounded with a stockade of bamboos ; and the whole as- 
pect of affairs afforded reason to believe that the sicken- 
ing recital was but too true. 

It is instructive to observe how generally and almost 
universally prevalent is the idea that at some past period 
in the history of the world the surface of the globe was 
inundated by a deluge. An instance of this kind is fur- 
nished by the Arawaks of Guyana. Their tradition of 
the Creation is that the Great Spirit sat on a silk cotton - 
tree, and cut off pieces of bark, which he threw into 
the stream below him, and, becoming animated, they 
a89umed the forms of all animals i that man was last of 
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all created; that a deep sleep fbll upon him; tliat he was 
touched by the Great spirit, and found, when he awoke^ 
a wife by his side. The world becoming desperately 
wicked, was drowned by a flood, only one man being 
saved in a canoe, from which he sent oat a ro/, to dis- 
cover if the waters had subsided, and it returned with & 
head of Indian com. Such is the strange manner in 
which the Mosaic account of the Creation has been mu- 
tilated and mixed up with absurdities, and thus handed 
down as a tradition among these people I 

In proceeding up tlM Essequibo our travellers foimd 
a curious custom 19 ftf«tail among the Indians who navi- 
gated the canoea* Wbittever they came to a place 
which the Indkos htd liol tisited before, they had tobaoeo- 
juice squeezed m i<|tdrted int« tMr eyesr--to avert the 
Evil Spirit I TUs mm dMM <tti Urn occasion of arriving 
at a remarkable |lb if lif|« midle boulders, near the 
banks of tlw rivev« l*lw IwtSdsr* rise perpendicidarly 
to the heiglrt et abcml a Innidfed feet, aii4 apptaf lo en- 
close a large eifity, puiAf •»v«l«A by a square mass of 
granite* 

Among lilt n w a i mt wm iNMi ttd ^ts found m this 
neighbounMMMlf is that whkh produces the gum elastic; 
the wood of wMch has much the appearance of the syca- 
more. The g^um is eontained in the bark; and when 
the latter is cut through, the gum ooies out very freely s 
it is quite white, and Wks as rich as cream. It hardens 
almost immediately on issmng from the tree; so that it 
is very easy to eoQeel a bi^ by ^srming the juice into 
a globular shape as ftst as it eomes Ottt< It turns 
nearly black on being etpesed to the air, and beibomes 
real^fndian rubber without $aaf Itftiber pre pa r ation^ 

Waterton speaks in enthumsde terfts of the scenery 
on the banks of the Essequibo. At one spot is a savan- 
nah at the edge of a forest, which he thought excelled 
in beautv any park in England. It consists of about two 
thousand acres of grass, with here and there a clump of 
trees, and a few bushes and single trees, scattered up 
and down by the hand of nature. The ground is diver* 
ufied with moderate undulations ; and near the middle is 
aa eminence, gpradually rising from every side, and 
occupied by Indian hnts:^ 

This beautifrd i>ark of nature, (soys he,) is quite sur- 
rounded by lofty hills, all amyed in superbest garb of trees ^ 
some m the form ef pyramids, others like sugar^kaves, 
towermg one above the other, some rounded off and otheis 
as though they had lost their apex. Here, too, hills rise 
up in ^iral summits, and the wooded line of commu- 
nication betwixt them sinks so gradually that it forms 
a crescent; and there the ridges of others resemble the 
wares of an agitated sea. Beycmd these appear others, eaad 
others past them ; and others still fiuther on, till they can 
scarcely be distinguished from the elouds. 

Amid scenes such ae these, diversified with rapids, 
falls, shoals, and small islands, the traveller up the Esse- 
quibo finds himself; seeing no relics or traces of the 
''white man," but meeting here and there with small par- 
ties of the natives. At one part of his voyage Mr« 
Schomburghk met two canoes ftill of natives g^Ang to 
trade at the Demerara river. Their canoes were loaded 
with hammocks, large balls of spun cotton, bows, tobacco 
leaves, parrots, macaws, and other articles for barter. 
The chief, as a distinguishing mark, wore a crown of 
macaw feathers; and trafficked with the travellers, ex- 
changing some of his commodities for scissors and 
knives. 

When we arrive at a distance of about two hundred 
and forty miles from the mouth of the river, we meet 
with the river Rupunoony, which empties itself into the 
Essequibo. Up this river Mr. Schomburghk proceeded, 
and met with many picturesque groups of natives. At 
one spot, in a fine savannah, he saw a dome-shaped hut, 
and two smaller open ones, which were prepared for a 
piwarry feast among the natives. The men all came 
forward, and greeted him by waving ihe hand. He 
then looked in at one of the open huts, where he saw 
women and children occupied in baking fr^h cassava 



bread. At his appearance, children, dogs, fowls, parrots, 
all 6et up a cry of affright ; so he left tiiem and went to 
inspect the dome-shaped hut. It consisted of palm 
leaves plaited neatly U^ther, with a plastered entrance. 
The interior resembled a cupola or dome, supported by 
three beams and several obuque posts. Around it the 
hammocks were slung, and the different implements of 
the kitchen and chaise ranged agaiuil the walls. The 
middle was occupied by a woodefe tfoc^h^ carved and 
painted in the Indian fashion, imi iOed witii toiwarry, of 
which it contained as ftKtA H iixty gi^Mms. The 
guests assembled for the ftael 1m4 dMf thefar hammocks 
partly in ihp circultf !»!» fritfti| ill one ef the open 
kutsi while others ilool ootsidet eaeh party being 
attended by a person hkUy tiiirted and omi B eftt ed for 
the occasion, to bring toeii tW iMmdca^g htf^ when 
Mated. On a ifenal giten 1^^ Oe boae. er mt^ of the 
ftMits, the calabash wae Mkt M htttinti to the person 
who desired it : il wae iImIi f^en to hie aext neighbour, 
and so on till emptteii afWf wktdb H iras ISM again, 
and the same foun4 eeeoffe^ tkk was eontinued 
until the trough was Mflie^ tHi^ ^nAikA i new supply 
was made, and the men cenlini i ej Mnkhig gntil they 
became,— -first highly elated and boB8tfiiVii<«aad then 
tornid and sleepy. 

Mr. Schomburghk, after spenjlig hfimrMj of the 
behaviour of the Indians towarde dm dltidren, says, — 

They show much more nlJiilliia W IM^ wives than I 
diould have expected Jntfl irhit I M HiKL I ailude to 
the CariMeeai whov fte mmmM afrtear le M considered 
m<»e as ee me aa J i a i tftto mmm* Thfrr eertainly must 
wwkhuit UlaiM«elMirli»m«ft4tt»^ women have 
tocul^valeil^attdleltfliwhklheerop; but they are by no 
moans the low slaves and drudges \mich they have bem 
re p resented. There is one mat idling which unfortunatelj 
appears to prevail among m the tribes—neglect of old per- 
sons, and the sick : they are stowed away in a small comer 
of the house, n^lectec^ and left to themselves; and where 
weakness keeps them to their hammock^ perfai|)e eftea 
without the necessaries of life. 

During the journey, the travellers ooeasiomdly crossed 
the savannahst hills, and forests, to visit any remaikaUe 
spot, and on some of these occasions they had oppor- 
tuni^s of seeing the modk of march known as ^Indian 
file." The party, on (me occasion, consistBd of eighteen 
individuals; and as the path leading through the 
savannahs was not more than six or eight inches wide, 
each person had to fc^ow closely in the footsteps of the 
one before hhn. Sometimes the path was lost, or 
became still narrower than that here indicated, but tine 
was immaterial to the Indues; fbr their peculiar method 
of walking with the toes inward enables them te walk 
the smallest path with ease. They ridicule the European 
mode of walldng, observmg that in a wood we take op 
too much bush-roonu 

The exploring party ascended the EssequH>o to a 
point where a fine cataract became visible, wfaidi, mb* 
cording to the opinions of all the Indiaae present, had 
never before been visited by a white man The river 
contracted considerably at Ihis part! the hills approached 
each other from both sides ; and the indentations of the 
opposite shores were so exactly matched, that the chan- 
nel appeared to have been the work of art. After 
paddling up the river in canoes, the cataract was seen 
by the travellers. Numerous conical hills of granite, 
about three hundred feet in height, and covert v^itk 
luxuriant verdure, oontraet the nver to a width of ^ftj 
yards, where the whole body of water di^es down a 
precipice of fifteen feet ; then foaans e^er a rugged bed 
of rocks for about twenty yards ; and again prectpitatee 
itself^ ten feet, to the basm below. The rich vegetation 
luxuriating in all the fertility of a tropical dime, — ^he 
masses of granite projecting into the river, and hemming 
it in to its narrow limits, — and the foaming wi^rs hi 
the background, bearing away everything opposed to 
their progress,^ — combined to form a scene, more pictu- 
resque and beautiful than had been met with by tHe 
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travellers in any part of their iournejr. Mr. Schom- 
bur^hk named this cataract aiter King William t^e 
Fourth, who was at that time patron of the Royd 
Geographical Society, by whom this expedition wa$ 
plaime<t and to whose valuable Journal we are indebted 
for the illustrations to the present series* 

When the travellers had returned nearly to the 
point whence they set out, many of their specimens 
of Natural History were lost by tne iu>setting of a boat; 
respecting which Mr. Schomburghk observes, — 

This is too frequently the lot of the traveller. After 
having amassed treasures of Natural Science, and having 
i^en every pains to preserve them, weather, accident, 
■agliganoe, aiui malice, often oonroiie to deprive him <^ 
than. How frequently was I ebuged to use every per* 
foasioa to induce the Indian to carry the Geological speoi* 
mens collected during our pedestmn tooial I might nave 
loaded him with provisions, wearing apparel^ ^o., and he 
would not have oqjected to it ; but to mcrease his burden* 
bjT adding rocks, he though^ could only be done out or 
misdiief ; therefore I had been more tmud once under the 
ity of carrying the q>ecimens myself. 



^{^arly all the specimens here alluded to, as well as 
man^ specimens of plants and animals« were lost or 
spoiled by the disaster with the boat 

We need not trace the route of the travellers to the 
sea shore. Suffice it to say, that the banks of the Esse- 
quibo and the Rupunoony present dense forests, rich 
savannahs, a luxuriant display of animal and vegetable 
life ; but that the few inhabitants consist wholly of the 
coloured races. 

EULER, THE MATHEMATICIAN. 

Thkrb are but few chapters b Biography more strik- 
ingly illustrative of the ardent love of knowledge, and 
its pursuit under circumstances of pahi and difficulty, 
than that supplied by the life of Leonard Euler the 
mathematician. 

This great man was bom at Basle, in Switzerland, 
on the 15th of April, 1707. His fiither was minister 
of the village of Riechen, where Euler passed his earliest 
years. After receiving a good education from his 
mther, he was sent to the university of Basle, where he 
soon became disting^shed for his extraordinary memory 
and the uncommon celerity with which he accomplished 
his academical tasks. He devoted all his leisure to 
geometry, which was his favourite pastime. Ks pro- 
gress in this noble department of science, gained for 
him the notice of John Bernoulli, then ike first mathe* 
matician in Europe, as also the friendship of Daniel and 
Nicholas Bernoulli who were already emulous of the 
fune of their illustrious father. In 17 §3 Euler delivered 
a discourse in Latin on the occasion of taking his degree 
as Master of Arts, and the subject <^ his theme was the 
philosophy of Newton in comparison with the Cartesian 
system. This effort gained its author great applause* 
fie afterwards applied himself to the study of tneology 
and the oriental languages with considerable success; 
but as his ruling taste led him to prefer geometry to all 
other pursuits, he obtained his father's consent to adopt 
this in preference to any other. He continued on terms 
of friendly intimacy with the BemoulUs, and one con- 
sequence of this connection was his subsequent removal 
to the Academy of Petersburg, an institution projected 
by Peter the Great, and executed by Catherine the 
Tint. The two young BemoulUs oeing invited to 
Petersburg in 1725, promised Euler, who was anxious to 
accompany them, to exert themselves to obtain for him 
a settlement in that city. In the mean time he adopted 
their advice, and applied hmiself with ardour to the 
study of physiology and several branches of physical 
science. He also wrote a memoir on the propagation of 
sound; and an essay in answer to a prise question 
concerning the masting of ships, to which the Academy 
of Sciences^ in 1727» adjudged dio aecond rank. 



The splendid talents of Euler would easily have pro- 
cured for him an honourable preferment in his native 
city, had it not been that both civil and academical 
honours were distributed there by lot. Having failed 
in his attempt to obtain a certain situation at Basle, he 
went to Petersburg, where he became joint professor 
with his countrymen, Hermann and Daniel Bernoulli, 
in the university of that city. He soon added many 
valuable memoirs to the academical collection ; and this 
excited a noble emulation between him and the Ber- 
nouUis, which always continued without the least 
interference of envy or the disturbance of their fWend- 
ship. In 1730 he became professor of natural philo- 
soptiy; and in 1733 succeeded Daniel Bernoulli m the 
mathematical chair : about this time also he married a 
Swbs lady named Gsell. In 1 735 the academy proposed 
a problem, to which a speedy solution was required, but 
fbr which several eminent mathematicians had required 
several months. To the astonishment of every one, 
Euler solved it in three days ; but the effort produced a 
fbver which deprived him of the use of his right eye 
and nearly of his life. The Academy of Sciences at 
P^is, in 1738, awarded the prize to Euler, for his 
memoir on the nature aud properties of fire ; and pro- 
posed for the year 1740 the important subject of the 
tides; a problem the solution of which required the 
most arduous calculations, and included the theory of 
the solar system. 

Euler's discourse on this question was considered as a 
master-piece of analysis and geometry ; and it was more 
honourable fbr him to share the academical prize with such 
illustrious competitors as Colin Maclaurm, and Daniel 
Bernoulli, than to have carried it away firom rivals of 
inferior Nputation. Barely, if ever, did such a brilliant 
oompetiiion adorn the annals of the academy; and no 
subject, perhaps, proposed by that learned body, was ever 
treated with such accuracy of investigation and force of 
genius as that which here displayed the philosophical 
powers of these three extraordinary men. 

In 1741 Euler received an invitation from the king 
of Prussia to visit Berlin ; and being anxious to escape 
firom the scene of those political intrigues which under 
a suspicious and tyrannical government then agitated 
Russia« he gladly accepted it. When he was introduced 
to the Queen Dowager she was so surprised at his 
taoitumity, that she required an explanation of it, and 
he told her that he had just come from a country where 
those who spoke were hanged. He oontributed five 
memoirs to the <* Berlin Miscellanies," and a larse 
number on important subjects to the transactions of the 
Prussian Acaoemy on the deepest parts of mathematical 
science, always containing new views, often sublime 
truths, and mquently important discoveries. At the 
same time he did not neglect to contribute largely to tho 
memoirs of the Academy of Petersburg, which m 1742 
granted him a pension. He also acceded to the request 
of the princess of Anhalt Dessau, to write for her own 
use a work on Natural Philosophy. On his. return to 
Petersburg in 1766, he published his celebrated Letters 
to a German Princess, in which he discusses with 
oleamess the most important principles of Mechanics, 
Optics, Sound, and Astronomy. 

In the midst of all these absorbing pursuits, Euler 
did not neglect the ties of kindred, nor cease to be a 
dutiful son as well as an affectionate husband. On the 
death of his fsither he went to Frankfort, in 1750, and 
returned with his widowed mother to Berlin, where she 
lived until 1761, enjoying, with the feelings of a parent, 
the high (Ustinctions which her son had attained by his 
genius and untiring activity. In 1760 a circumstance 
occurred which shows how greatly Euler was esteemed, 
llie Russiaps having entered Brandenburg, proceedei 
to Charlottenburg, where they plundered a farm be- 
longing to Euler. When General Tottleben was 
informed of the name of the owner, he ordered immediate 
reparation to be made to an amount far above the injury 
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sustained, to which the Empress Elizabeth added the 
additional sum of 4000 florins. , 

In 1766 Euler accepted the invitation of the Empress 
to return to Petersburg; but he experienced no small 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the king of 
Prussia to quit his territory, so much was he esteemed 
by that sovereign, who, although he spoke of Euler as 
being **only a mathematician," yet had sufficient dis- 
crimination to perceive that he added lustre to a court 
which aspired to science and literature. On his return 
to Petersburg, Euler was afflicted with a severe illness 
which terminated in the total loss of his sightl A 
cataract formed in his left eye which he had injured by 
too severe mental application. In this distressing situa- 
tion he dictated to his servant, a tailor's apprentice and 
quite ignorant of mathematics, his Elements ofAlgehra^ 
a work as admirable for clearness and method, as for 
the distressing circumstances imder which it was com- 
posed. The amanuensis is said to have acquired a good 
knowledge of Algebra, in the course of merely tsSdng 
down what Euler spoke. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris elected Euler to 
the honourable post of foreign member of their body, 
and adjudged the prize to three of his memoirs, '^Con- 
ceming the Inequalities in the Motions of the Planets." 
The two prize questions proposed by that academy for 
1770 and 1772 were designed to obtidn from astronomy 
a more complete theory of the moon. With the assist- 
ance, of his 89n,. Euler competed for these prizes, and 
obtained both. In his last memoir he reserved for fur- 
ther cqusifle^ration several inequnlities of .the moon's 
motion, which, he could not determine in his fir^t theory, 
on account of the > laborious calcuktions in which his 
method had inyohr^d him. But, with the assistance of 
his son and two other gentlemen, he carefully revised 
his theory, constructed tables, and published the whole 
in 1772. 

All these means of investigation, employed with such art 
and dexterity as could only be expected from analy|i<^ 
genius of the first order, were attended with the greatest 
success; ^d it is impossible to observe without admiration 
such immense calculations on the one hand, and on the other 
the ingenious methods employed by this great man to 
abridge them, and to £icilitate their application to the r^ 
motion of the moon. But this admiration will become 
astonishment when we consider at what period, and in what 
circumstances, all this was efiected. It was when he was 
totally bUnd, and, consequently, obliged to arrange dl his 
computations by the sole powers of his memory and his 
genius; when he was embarrassed in his domestic circum- 
stances b^ a dreadful fire, which had consumed the greater 
part of his substance, and forced him to quit a ruined nouse, 
every comer of which was known to him by a habit ti^t in 
some measure supplied the place of si^ht ; — ^it was in these 
circumstances, ana under these privations, that Euler com- 
posed a work, which alone is sufficient to render his name 
immortal. The heroic natience and tranquillitv of mind 
which he displaced need no eulogy here : and ne derived 
them not only from the love of science, but from Uie power 
of religion. His philosophy was too genuine and subhme to 
stop its analysis at mecnanical causes ; it led him to that 
divme philosophy of religion which ennobles human nature, 
and is alone capable of forming a habit of true magnanimity 
and patience under suffering*. 

After this great work was completed, Euler was 
couched by the celebrated oculist Wenzell, and restored 
to sight ; but the delight occasioned by this successful 
operation did not long continue. Partly by the neglect 
of his medical attendants, and partly by his own impatience 
to exercise his re-acquired powers he again became 
totally bb'nd, and the relapse was accompanied by in- 
tense pain. This misfortune, however, did not check 
the ardonr of his genius. He had engaged to supply the 
academy of Petersburgh with a sufficient number of 
memoirs to complete its Transactions for twenty years 
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after his death, and, accordingly, with the assistance of 
his son, and two other gentlemen, he sent to the academy 
seventy memoirs within the spfce of seven years, and 
left above, two hundred more, which were revised and 
completed by the biographer of Euler, from whom we 
hayejust quoted.. 

If we consider the grreat extent to which Euler carried 
his researches in mathematics and astronomy, we shall 
be surprised to find that he was also skilled in the 
sciences of medicine, botany, and chemistry ; that he was 
moreover a good classical scholar, and had read with 
attention and taste not only the principal Latin authors, 
but had made himself familiar with the civil and literary 
history of all ages and all nations. We learn also that 
intellectual foreigners, who had previously become ac- 
quainted with his mathematical and physical researches 
and discoveries, were astonished on visiting him to find 
that he also possessed an extensive acquaintance with the 
most interesting branches of literature. This wonderful 
memory doubtless made the acquisition of every kind of 
knowledge easy to him: as an example of the powers of 
his memory it is stated that he could repeat Uie .^Bneid 
of Virgil without hesitation from the beginning to the 
end, and even name the first and last line of every page 
of the edition which he used. 

In September, 1783, he made some calculations on the 
motions of balloons, then newly invented. On the 7th 
day of that month hedincd with Lexell and conversed on 
the subject of the newly discovered planet Herschell, and 
while his grandchild .was at tea, he began 'to play with it, 
when he was struck with apoplexy, and died without 
pain. ." ' 'I .' . ' ' 

• Condorcet has left an eloquent and just summary of 
the character of Euler, which is thus quoted in the 
article before referred to:— 

Euler was one of those men whose genius was e(^ually 
capable of the greatest efforts, and of me ino6t continned 
labour ; who multiplied his productions .beyond wha| might 
have been expected from human strength, ajodW^, notwith- 
standing, was original in each; whose heiad, was always 
occupi^, and whose mind was always calmr The nature of 
his pursuits, by withdrawing Him from the world, preseired 
that simplicity of manners K>r which he was originally in- 
debted to his character and his education ; and he employed 
none of those means to which, men of real merit have some- 
times recourse, in order to enhance tfie inq>ortanoe of their 
diBOOverieB. It is true that fecundity such as liis renders 
unnecessaiy all the little calculations of self-love ; but still 
great lucidity of mind, and uprightness of character, are 
necessary to trace, as he has done, the history of his 
thoughts, even when his investigations have proved fruitless, 
or the r^ults disappointed the expectations which he had 
formed. Enler^s constitution was uncommonly vigorous ; 
his health was good ; and the evening of his long life was 
serene, being sweetened by the fiame which follows genius, 
the public esteem and respect which are never withheld 
from exemplary virtue, and several domestic comforts, 
which he was capable of feeling, and therefore deserved to 
enjoy. 



Pleasures are like poppies spread. 

Ton seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-fidls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That ffit ere you can point their place : 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm— 

Nae man can tether time or tide. 
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OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM; INDIA TO ENGLAND. 




A lUJAH AND HIS 



THIRD ROUTE. 



Bt WAT OF Lahore, Caubul, Balkh, Bokhara, Toork- 
Vikvi^y Khorabait, and Persia, to the Black Sea. 

We now invite the reader to accompany as in our third 
orerland journey from India, daring which we propose to 
traverse some of tiie countries of Central Asia, situated 
between Hindostan and the Caspian Sea. Our fellow travel- 
lere will be principally Sir Alexander Bumes, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and Cfolonel Conolly. 

If we examine a map of Asia we find that the river 
Indus forms a general boundary between Hindostan and the 
countries westward of it. Beginning from the south, where 
that river discharges itself into the Inai«n Ocean, we find that 
both sides of the river are in the dominions of Sinde, which 
is bounded on the east by Rajpootana, or the country of 
the Raji)oots, and on the west by Beloochistan. But when 
we ascend higher lip the river we find that it forms a gene- 
ral boundary between the Punjaub, — ^recently under the 
rule of Runjeet Singh, — ^and Canbul or Afghanistan. 

Now, every British officer who crosses the Indus in his 
way overland to England, must pass through territories not 
belonging to the British crown before he reaches the Indus. 
In discussing the political relations of Asia it would undoubt- 
edly appear advantageous to England, if the banks of the 
Indus were in her possession ; but this is a matter with 
which we have nothing here to do, and shall therefore 
ttierely state the fact. After crossing the Indus, some tra- 
vellers proceed directly through Caubul and Khorasan, to 
the Caspian Sea; but we shall find more objects of interest 
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by taking a mon'^^northerly 2oute through the north-east 
part of Canbul, and thence throuffh Bdkh to PU)khara; 
from whence we shall proceed by Mushed and Astrabad, to 
the Caspian. 

On leaving Delhi, the former capital of Hindostan, but 
now under British dominion, our route ti^es us north-west 
towards the river Sutlec^e, the eastern boundary of the 
Puniaub. This name, " Punjaub," is sinpilarly expressive 
of tne nature of the country to which it is applied. It 
means, in Oriental language, " five rivers," and desiafnates a 
triangular district watered by five rivers, which ultimately 
combine and form the Indus. Alexander the Great tra- 
versed this country in his career of conquest, and his histo- 
rians speak of it in these terms :— " The greater part of this 
eountry is level and champaign, which is occasioned chiefly, 
as some suppose^ by the rivers washing down quantities oi 
mud during their overflowings, insomuch that many coun- 
tries have borrowed their very names from the rivers which 
pass tiirough them." This country is inhabited chiefly by 
Seiks or Smghs, the descendants of a sect of priests estab- 
Ibhed in the fifteentli century. These Seiks were energetic 
men; and Mr. Forster, writing in 1783, said : "Should any 
future cause call forth the combined efibrts of the Seiks, to 
maintain the existence of empire and religion, we may see 
some ambitious chief, led on opr his genius and success, ab- 
sorbing the power of his associates, display from the ruins 
of their commonwealth the standard of monarchy." Tliis 
sagacious remark has been amply justified in the subsequent 
[ career of Runjeet Singh, who was bom about the time that 
I Forster made this pr^ction. The powerfcil kin^om or 
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chiefdom raised by this extraordinary man, as well as the 
personal qualities of the ruler, have already occupied our 
attention in a former volume*. 

Throufi^h this country, then, we proceed. On crossing the 
liver SuUedge, the mighty ELimalava mountains are dimly 
visible, at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, clothed* 
in snow almost from base to summit, and forming a striking 
contrast with the pleasing verdure of the plains of the Pun- 
laub. Near the banks of the river are numerous villages, the 
houses of which are terrace-roofed, and formed of sun-dried 
brick on a wooden frame- work. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Hindoos, but among them are a small number of Moham- 
medans. In the upper parts of the river the inhabitants 
are exclusively agricultural ; but lower down their habits 
are more predatory. When Sir Alexander Bumes entered 
the first Funjaub village, he was met by a crowd of females 
and children who approached to welcome him, and who had 
perhaps never before seen an European. The boys of the 
vUlage also assembled to gratify their curiosity : while the 
party was approaching they were silent and looked with 
attention ; but when it haa passed, all was bustle and un- 
roar, running and foiling, jumning and laughing, till tne 
head man and his troopers called the urchins to order. The 
first town beyond this village is Puttee, containing about 
5000 inhabitants. The houses are constructed of brick, 
as are also the pavements of the streets. 

On the eastern bank of the river Ravee, some distance 
west of the Sutledge, stands Lahore, the capital of the Pun- 
jaub. Lahore b distinguished into the old and new cities, 
of which the former extended from east to west for a db< 
tance of ^ve miles, and had an average breadth of three. 
The mosques and tombs, which were more substantially 
built than the houses, remain in the midst of the cultivated 
fields, as caravanserais for travellers. The modem city oc- 
cupies the western ansle of the ancient capital, and is 
encircled by a strong walL The houses are ver^ lofty, and 
the streets, which are narrow, are rendered dirty and un- 
pleasant by open ^tters which run along them. The king^s 
mosque is a capacious building of red sandstone, which had 
been brought Dy Anrungsebe from near Delhi. Its four 
lofty minarets are still standing ; but the temple itself has 
been, converted into a powder magazine, (hi the opposite 
side of the nvex Ravee is the Shah Dura, or tomb of the 
emperor Juhangeer, a monument of great beauty. It is a 
quadrangular building, with a minaret at each comer rising 
to the height of seventy feet; it is built chiefly of marble 
and red stone, which are alternately interlaced in all parts 
of the building. The sepulchre is of chaste workmanship, 
with its inscriptions and ornaments arranged in beuitiful 
mosaic. The garden, which once belonged to the same em- 
peror, is a magnificent remnant of Mogul grandeur. It is 
about half a mile in length, with three successive terraces,' 
one above the level of the other ; a canal, which is brought 
from a great distance, intersects tiiis beautiful garden, and 
throws up its water in nearly five hundred fountains, to 
cool the atmosphere. 

Referring to tiie articles before alluded to, for further 
information respecting the dominions of Runjeet Singh, 
and the character of the inhabitants, we will proceed in our 
journey, in a north-western direction from Lahore. Sir A. 
Bumes was treated with the greatest kindness and hospi- 
tality b^ General Allard, and with magnificent familiarity 
by Runjeet, who detained the puty for a few weeks, which 
were devoted to sport and merriment. He then proceeded 
on his joumey, and fell in with an Eastern philosopher, 
who haranc^ed the travellers in the following terms : 
** The world possesses three diflerent atoms, all excellent, 
and all of which enter into the noblest work of God, 
^-man. Neither the rem nor the precious metals can 
multiply or increase their size or numoer ; in their beauty 
we find their excellence. In the vegetable kingdom, we 
see the trees and plants sucking moisture from the earth, 
and moulding it to their nature, increase in size and 
glory. In the animal kingdom we see the beasts of the 
field cropping those plants which aflbrd them nourishment, 
and avoiding those which are noxious. In man alone have 
we every excellence ; he possesses the beauty and ornament 
of the gem ; understands and wields the properties of the 
vegetable kingdom ; and, to the instinct of the animal crea- 
tion, he adds reason and looks to futurity." — This philoso- 
phical disquisition was of a character to gain the Eastern 
sage a very high place in the estimation of his countrymen. 

The traveller whom we have had occasion to name, and a 
few companions, travelled in 1832, through the Punjaub and 
• Saturday iiagasine, YoL XII., pp. 289, 347. 



Caubul to Bokhara ; and it may be interesting to state the 
provisions they made to avoid danger in nassing through 
these half-civilised countries. They decidea that the b^t 
chance of safety was an appearance of poverty. They put 
away all their European clothing, and adopted the costume 
of Asiatics: a flowmg A%han robe, sash, sword, shaved 
head, ponderous tur^, and slippers. They gave away 
tents, beds, and boxes ; knowing that a hut^ at best, would 
generally be their bed-room, and a coarse carpet or mat the 
bed. A blanket served to cover the saddle by day, and to 
sleep under by night : and a saddle-bag, thrown across a 
horse, was the depository of the wardrobe. Ail the little 
comforts to which Europeans are accustomed, were dis- 
pensed with, and it was remarked, — *' It is, nevertheless^ 
a curious feeling to be sitting cross-legged, and to pen a 
journal on one s knees. Custom soon habituated us to 
these changes; and we did not do the less justice to our 
meals, beomse we discarded wine and spirits in every shape, 
and ate with our fingers from copper dishes without knivea 
and forks." 

The five rivers which give the name to the Punjaub are 
successively crossed, in proceeding towards Caubul; and on 
the banks of the one of them, the Jelum,^-called, when 
Alexander the Great crossed it, the Hydaspes, — is a very 
remarkable salt mine. It is situated near the outside of a 
range of hills, in a valley cut by a rivulet of salt water. 
The entrance to the mine is at the side of a hill, about two 
hundred feet above ita base. After proceeding in an inclined 
direction three or four hundred yards into the body of the 
hill, we arrive at a cavern of irregular dimensions, excavated 
entirely in salt. The mineral is deposited in strata of the 
utmost r^;ularity, occurring in vertical layers. None of the 
layers exceed a foot and a half in thickness, and each is 
distincUy separated from its neighbour by a deposit of 
argillaceous efurth about an eighth of an inch thick, which 
lies like mortar between the strata. Some of the salt occurs 
in hexagonal crystals, but oftener in masses; the whole of it 
is tinged with i«d, varying from the slightest shade to the 
deepest hue. When our travellers visited this mine, there 
were about a hundred persons, men, women and children, at 
work there ; and their small dim lamps were reflected with 
a glittering lustre from the sides. The salt is hard and 
brittle, so as to splinter when struck with' the sledge- 
hammer and pickaxe. The rock is never blasted with gun- 
powder, from fear of the roof falling in, and accidents of 
this kind sometimes happen even in the present simple mode 
of excavation. The mmers live in villages among tne hills ; 
and receive a rupee for every twenty maunds of aalt brought 
to the surfiice, a task which may be performed by a man, 
his wife and child, in two days. In those parte of the 
mine where the mineral is near the surfiice, it is hewn into 
blocks of four maunds, two of which load a camel ; but it 
is usually broken in small pieces. This salt holds a high 
reputation throughout India with native practitioners, from 
its medical virtues. It is not pure, havmg a considerable 
mixture of some substance (probably magnesia) which 
renders it unfit fi>r curing meat. 

The country near whicn we have now arrived is the im- 
mediate scene of the conflicts between Alexander and Poms. 
Our traveller remarks : — "In our search for the remnants of 
Alexander's cities, we are led into reflections on the state of 
the country in those days : and it is curious to compare them 
with our own times. We are informed that Poms, with 
whom Alexander fought on the banks of this river (the 
Hydaspes), maintained a force of 30,000 infimtry, and 4000 
cavalry, with 200 elephants, and IKK) war chariots, and 
that he had subdued all his neighbours. Now, if we 
change the war chariots into guns, we have precisely the 
regular force of Runjeet Singh, the modem Porus^ who has 
likewise overwhelmed all his neighbours. I'he same country 
will generally produce the same number of troops, if its 
population be not reduced by adventitious circumstances.'' 

We now enter the country of Potewar, inhabited by a 
tribe of people called Gukers, fiuned for their beauty, and 
claiming a Rajpoot origin. " The credulity of these people 
b as great as m other parts of India. A grave and respect- 
able man assured me, (fsays our traveller,) that he had seen 
a lake, called Ruwaesir, m the hill district of Mundee, on 
the Sutlege, which had three small islets floating upon it. 
These are a place of Hindoo pilgrimage ; and my informant 
assured me tnat they approach to receive the votaries who 
embark upon them, ana are floated out with their offerings. 
It is obvious that there must be some delusion or deception, 
which is practised with no small dexterity, as the place re- 
tains its cnaracter. A native told me that he had neaid it 
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W8S an artificial heap of soil placed over reeds ; but he 
had not visited the spot, and seemed to proffer his informa- 
tion from hearing my doubts as strongly expressed as I felt 
them. In the valley of Cashmeer there are moveable beds 
of melons, which, in some degree may be considered in the 
light of islands. The ingenious people of that valley spread 
a thick mat on the surface of their lake, and sprinkle it over 
with soil: it soon acquires a consistency from the grass 
growing upon it. On the following year they sow melons 
and cucumbers, and reap the harvest m>m a boat; and thus 
turn to account the very surface of the lake in their rich 
eountiy. The melon islands of Cashmeer may have sup- 
plied a hint to the Hindoo priests of Mundee," 

Proceeding onwards, through a countiy replete with 
associations of other times, we come to the fortress of Rotas : 
** As we wound through the dismal defiles, and might be 
ruminating on the various expeditions which had traversed 
this rery road, the fort burst upon our view like the scene 
of a magic lantern. It had been hidden from us by towering 
precipices. We approached its ponderous walls by a 
straggling path which time had chiselled in the rock, and 
soon reached itB lofty gateway. The black, hoary aspect of 
the fort, and the aria stetihty of the surrounmng rocks, 
in^ired us with no &vourable idea of the neighbourhood, 
which has been the resort of many a deflperate band." 
From Rotas we enter into a mountainous and ru^ed coun- 
try, of mat strength, and the road is among lavmes. The 
chaos of rocks, their vertical strata, terminating^ in needles 
from decomposition, the round pebbles that lay imbedded in 
the sandstone, and the wild scenery^ make this an interesting 
neighbourhood. 

We pass throu|ph the village of Manikyala, which stands 
on a spacious plam with a remarkable funend monument, 
called a ** tope,^' distinguished at a distance of "sixteen miles, 
and arrive at the town of Rawil Pindee: this is pleasantly 
■ituated within twelve miles of the snow-covered mountains. 
*<We were now fast leaving Hindostan, and its customs, 
behind us. The dandelion nad become a common weed. 
At Manikyala, we halted next door to a bakery, where the 
whole bread of the village is cooked, and we were glad to 
be considered customers of the village oven." 

Aboat fifteen miles from Rawil rindee we pass the defile 
of Margulla, and gain a view of the mountains beyond the 
Indus. This b a narrow pass qyer the low hills, and is 
paved with blocks of stone for 150 yards. A Persian in- 
icripUon let into the rock, commemorates the fiime of the 
dviliJEed emperor who cut the road. The defiles continue 
for about a mile, when a bridge across a rivulet conducts the 
traveller to the next capavans^. ''We continue our march 
]^ut twenty miles, and arrive at Osman. which stands on 
a plain at the mouth of a valley close to the base of the out- 
lymg hills. Its meadows are watered by beautiful crystal 
nrulets, flowing from the mountains, oome of them are 
conducted by artificial means through the village, and turn 
little water-mills that grind flour. Up the valley stands 
the fort of Khanpoor, with some beautiful gardens: and 
over it snow-clad mountains rear their neaks. The fields of 
this fruitful valley lie neglected, from tne exorbitant assess- 
ment of the person who &rms it. The peasants have no 
hope of redress but by such an expedient ; and this entire 
suspension of the labours of the husbandmen may open the 
unoerstanding of the misguided governor." 

We now approach towards the fortress of Attock : a place 
deriving its importance frrom several circumstances ; it is on 
the banks of tne Indus, forming the north-western extre- 
mity of Hindostan ; it is on the great road from India to 
Tartary ; and it is situated at the boundary between the 
Punjaub and A%hanistan« The Indus is here divided into 
three branches ; and our travellers determined to ford across 
it on the back of an elephant, which had been placed at 
their disposal for this purpose by Runjeet Singh s officers. 
** We mounted one of the chiefs elephants, and, accompa- 
nied by himself and 200 horsemen, passed a few miles down 
the river to the village of Kyrakhuel. I did not like the 
appearance of the torrent ; and though I said nothing, would 
have willingly turned back ; but how could that be, when I 
had been the foremost to propose iti The chief rallied his 
escort round him, threw a piece of silver money into the 
river according to custom, and dashed into it. We followed, 
md the whole of our party reached in safety." Some 
stragglers who attempted to follow them met with amehin- 
choly fisite. Instead of crossing at the exact point where the 
others had effected the passage, they passed a few yards 
lower down, with the water but knee-deep ; yet renr rapid. 
The whole seven were unhorsed in a moment) and swept 



into the stream. The fenyman ran to their assistance,' and 
extricated them all but one man and two horses. 

We have now arrived in the country of Canbul, inhabited 
for the most part by Afghans ; but the region a short dis- 
tance on either side of the Indus is governed by the Punjaub 
ruler. Runjeet Singh had a curious method of crossing the 
Indus at Attock wiUi his army. He kept there a fleet of 
thirty-seven boats; which, when required to be used, were 
anchored in the stream, at a short distance from one another. 
A communication was then made from one to another by 
means of planks. Skeleton frame-works of wood, filled 
with stones, to the weight of 25,000 lbs., and bound strongly 
by ropes, were let down from each boa^ to the number of 
four or six: these served as anchors, to prevent the boats 
from bein^ carried down by the rapidity of the stream. It 
is not a httle remarkable, as indicating the similarity of 
Oriental customs in different ages, that ^exander the Great, 
more than two thousand years ago, crossed the Indus at this 
very place in a manner almost exactly resembling that here 
described. 

We are now quitting the territories of Hindostan, and 
entering on a land where covetousness of a neighbour's 
goods is the ruling passion. Our travellers therefore 
niarched with their baggage, and divided their few servants 
into r^;ular watches for the night. " We were now living 
as natives, and had ceased to repine at the hardness of the 
eround and the miserable hovels in which we sometimes 
nalted. I had also disposed of my own valuables in what 
then appeared to me a masterly manner : a letter of credit 
for five thousand rupees was rastened to my left arm, in the 
way that the Asiatics wear amulets. My polyglot passi)ort 
was fixed to my riffht arm, and a Img of ducats was tied 
round my waist. 1 also distributed a part of my ready 
money to each of the servants, and so peri'ect was the check 
that had been established over them, that we never lost a 
single ducat in all our journey, and found most faithful 
servants in men who might have ruined and betrayed us. 
We trusted them, and they rewarded our confidence. One 
man, Ghoolam Hoosun, a native of Surat, followed inc 
throughout the whole journey, cooked our food, and never 
utter^ a complaint at tne performance of such duties, foreign 
as they were to his engagements." This man remained 
in England with Sir A. fiumes. 

Afj^ianistan, on the western side of the Indus, is a large 
ooun&y inhabited by a vigorous and warlike race, but dis- 
tracted and torn by internal dissensions. At the time when 
Mr. Elphinstone visited this country, in 1809, it was wholly 
under the rule of a powerful monarch, Ahmed Shah Doora 
nee. But since that time, through the contests of rival 
claimants to the throne, the monarchy has been utterly 
dismembered : one chieftcdn seized on this province ; another 
on that ; the ruler of the Punjaub on a third, and so on, till 
it is now scarcely possible to say whether there is an Afghan 
kingdom or not. When Sir Alexander Burnes visited the 
country in 1832, the more valuable part of the country 
were in possession of four chieftains, wno assumed sovereign 
authority over the territories which they seized, and who 
made their respective capitals at the cities of Peshawar, 
Caubul, Candahar, and Herat. At a still later period, the 
British government in India found it necessary to interfere 
in the political relations of this countr}- ; and the events of 
the year 1889, which shed such lustre on the British arms, 
had immediate reference to^ the contests between rival 
claimants for the A&han throne. The reader will therefore 
see reason why we should pass over briefly the general cha- 
racter of the Afghan nation. Our route t^es us only across 
the north-eastern part of the country, and we shall soon get 
into other dominions. 

The first town of importance, after crossing the Indus at 
Attock, is Peshawar. At this place, Sir A. Burnes was 
received with much attention by the chief, who sent out his 
son, on an elephant, to welcome the English travellers ; and 
afterwards invited them to a feast. "I need not state," 
says our traveller, ** that we ate with our hands ; but we 
soon ceased to wonder at a nobleman tearing a. lamb in 
pieces and selecting tiie choice bits, which he neld out for 
our acceptance. A long roU of leavened bread was spread 
in front of each of us as a plate; and, since its size dimin- 
ished as the meat disappesffed, it did its part well. Pilaoa 
and stews, sweets and sours, filled the trays ; but the bonne 
bouche of the day was a lamb, that had never tasted aught 
but milk. A bitter orange had been squeezed over it, and 
made it very savoury. Four trays of sweetmeats followed 
with fruit ; and the repast concluded with sherbet, mixed 
with snow, the sight of which delighted us as much as f i@ 
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new friends." On the day following this repa^ many of 
the most distinguished persons in Peshawar paid visits to 
the travellers, who found them rather intelligent persons, 
and of very buoyant spirits. During converBation, many 
of them rose up and prayed in the room, when the stated 
hours for Mohammedan worship arrived. The chie^ or 
shah, would sometimes, during the month in which the tra- 
vellers sojourned there, pay them an unexpected visit, and 
throwing off the restraints of state^ enter into familiar con- 
versation. 

On the departure of the travellers the shah adopted a 
line of conduct which places the Afghans in a favourable 
light as to generosity and courtesy. He sent a Persian 
gentleman to accompany them to Caubul; and gave them, 
in addition to letters of recommendation to distinguished 
persons on the route, six blank sheets of pffl>er bearmff his 
seal, which he begged them to fiU up with tne names of any 
persons whom they believed could assist them. In return 
for these favours he could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
accept the smallest present from the travellers. 

In proceeding . tnrough the plains from Peshawar to 
Caubul, we pass through a pl^ where the pestilential 
wind cisdled "simoom is frequently experience. The 
natives of this country say that the simoom is generally 
fatal. Travellers, who Have recovered, remark that it 
attacks them like a cold wind, which makes them senseless. 
Water, poured with great violence into the mouth, some- 
times recovers the patient ; and a fire kindled near him, has 
a good effect. Sugar and the dried plums of Bokhara are 
als(D given with advantage. Horses and animals are subiect 
to the effects of the simoom as well as man ; and the flesh 
of those who fall victims to it is said to become so soft and 
putrid, that the limbs separate from each other, and the hair 
may be pulled out with the least force. It is as malignant 
in its efiects during night as in the day ; and in summer no 
one ever thinks of travelling while the sun is above the 
horizon. In e party of thirty or forty individuals, one only 
may be attacked, nor are those who escape sensible of any 
chfimge in the atmosphere. 

A&r passing through a country varied by alternate hills 
and plains, we arrive at Caubul, the nominal capital of the 
whole country, though of late years i^om of some of its 
importance by the establishment of independent governments 
at Peshawar, Candahar, and Herat. Caubul is a busy and 
populous city. There is a hill near the Emperor Babor's 
tomb, from the summit of which a very extensive view of 
the city and its environs can be obtained. A plain, about 
twenty miles in circumference^ laid out with gardens and 
fields m pleasing irregularity, intersected by tmee or four 
rivulets, which wind througn it by a serpentine course, and 
wash innumerable little forts and villages, presents itself 
before the view. The great bazaar of the city is an elegant 
arcade, six hundred feet long, and divided into four equal 
parts. Its roof is painted, and over the shops are the housM 
of some of the citizens. In the evening it is said to present 
a^ very interesting appearance : each shop is lighted up by a 
lamp suspended in front, which gives the city an appearance 
of being illuminated. The number of ^ops for tne sale of 
dried fruits is remarkable, and their arrangement tasteful. 
At some of the shops may be purchased pears, grapes, apples^ 
melons, quinces, and other fruits: at others, snipes, par- 
tridges, ducks^ plovers, and game ; in a third range, books, 
and Russian paper ; and many others. In the month of 
May, a favourite wMte jelljr, dUedfalodeL is sold in great 
abundance at the bazaar: it is strained from wheat^ and 
drunk with sherbet and snow : a pillar of snow stands on 
one side of the sellers, and a fountain plays near it. which 
gives these places a cool and clean appearance. In tne most 
crowded parts of the city there are ^erally story-tellers 
amusing the idlers, or dervishes proclaiming the glories and 
deeds of the prophet. There are no wheeled carriages in 
Caubul ; but as the -streets are kept in a clean state in dry 
weather, and are intersected by snoall covered aqueducts of 
dean water, the city is much more cleanly in its appearance 
than the generality of Oriental towns. Most of the houses 
are built of sun-dned bricks and wood, and few of them are 
more than two stories in height. Caubul is particularly 
celebrated for its fruit, which is exported in neat abund- 
ance to India. Its vines are so plentifril that me grapes are 
given, for three months of the year, to cattle. There are 
ten different kinds of grapes grown there ; and the people 
apply them to many uses, besides making wine of the juice. 
They use its juice m roasting meat ; and during meals, use 
grape-powder as a pickle : procui^ by drying the grapes 
before they get quite ripe, and grinding them : tK'* po^er | 



has the appearance of Cayenne pepper, and has a pleasaiit 
acid taste. 

From Caubul our route takes us in a north-westerly 
direction, over the mountains of Hindoo Coosh to the city 
of Balkh, between two and three hundred miles from CanbuL 
These mountains are very lofty, and being covered deeply in 
snow through many months of the year, afford a formidable 
barrier to the passage of the traveller northward. On th« 
road, we come to lEiameean, once a celebrated city, but now 
celebrated only for the colossal idols which are presented 
to view. A hill in the middle of the valley of Bameean is quite 
honeycombed by excavated caves, which ramify in every 
direction. The hiUs on both sides of the valley are formed 
of indurated clay and pebbles, which render theiir excavation 
a matter of little difficulty ; but the jgreat extent to which it 
has been carried, excites surprise. Tne excavated caves have 
no pretensions to architectural ornament, bein^ nothing more 
thim holes dug in the hills. But the gigantic idols are, in- 
deed, astonisblng monuments of ancient tmies. They consist 
of two figures, a male and a female, cut in alto relievo on the 
face of a hill ; the larger of the two bein^ a huiidred and 
twenty feet hieh. The male figure is mutikted ; both legs 
having been fractured by cimnon, and the countenance 
above the mouth is destroyed. The lips aro very laige ; the 
earo long and pendant ; and there appears to have been 
a tiara on the nead. The figure is covered by a mantle, 
which hangs over it in all parts, and has l}een formed 
of a^ kind of plaster. The ngure is without symmetry, 
nor is there much el^^ance in the drapery. The hanoa, 
which held out the mantle, have both b^n broken. The 
female figure is much smaller than the other, but similar to 
it in most respects. At the lower part of each figure are 
openings whicn lead to different caves or excavations in the 
hill ; and through these there is an ascending road, which 
leads to the ujpper parts of the figures*. 

In travelhng across the Hindoo Coosh lang^ Sir A. 
Bumes and his companions were frequently in danger of 
being robbed and seized by the rude inhabitants, who, — ^half 
A%hans, half Tartars,— owned no legitimate ruler, and lived 
in a predatory manner. Yet the buoyancy of an enterorising 
spirit enabled that officer to overcome all difficulties. He says: 
** The life we now passed was far more agreeable than a detail 
of its circumstances would lead one to believe, with our 
dangen and fikti^es. We mounted at daylight, and gene- 
raUy travelled without intermission till two or tiuee in Uie 
aftcmaoon. Our day's progress averaged about twenty miles ; 
but the people have no standard of measure: and miles^ 
coses, and tiirsukhs, were equally unknown, for they 
always reckon by the day's journey. We often breakfausted 
on the saddle, on dry bi«ad and cheese; slept always on the 
ground, and in the open air ; and after the night's march, 
sat down cross-legged, till night and sleep overtook us. 
Our own party was everything that could be wished, for the 
Nazir and his amusing fellow-traveller were very obliging. 
We were quite lu^py in such scenes, and at the novelty of 
everything; and it was also delightful to recognise some old 
friends among the weeds and shrubs. The hawthorn and sweet 
briar grew on the verge of the river ; and the rank hemlodc, 
that sprang up imder their shade, now appeared beautiful, 
from tne associations which it awakened. Our society, toow 
was amusing; and I took every favourable ocoaaion oi 
mingling with the travellen whom we met by the way, 
and at tne halting-places." 

Journeying on m this way, we suppose our fellow-tnyel* 
lera to have arrived at Balkh. This city, which gives its 
name also to a surrounding district, is of the highest anti- 
ouity. It was known to ue Greeks in the time of Alexan- 
aer py the name of Bactra; but it had been the capital of 
Persia at a far earlier period, having been fixed on as the 
royal residence by Khosroo, supposed to be the same as 
Cyrus the Great. All the Asiatics are impressed with the idea 
of its being the oldest city in the world, and, in conseauence, 
distinjguish it by the title of Omool Belaud, the ^Mother 
of cities." This ancient metropolis is now reduced to in- 
significance. Its ruins still cover a great extent, and are 
surrounded by a wall; but only one comer is inhabited. 

Balkh is one of those cities which have become a sort of 
football among conquerors; now bdonging to this nation, 
now to that. A century or two ago, it was under Persian 
dominion ; then under that of the A%nans ; afterwards under 
the chief of Elhoondoog ; and at the time when Sir A. 
Bumes wrote, it was induded in the kingdom of Bokhara. 
The ruins of the city occupy an area of ground twenty 
* A dmwing ot this cokwul idol is giTMi in Saivrdajf MagoMim 
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miles in circiunferencey and consist of fiillen mosques and 
deeaved tombs, Built of sun-dried bricks. In its wide area 
the city appears to have inclosed innumerable gardens, which 
increased its size without adding to its population. It con- 
tains the remains of three large colleges, now in a state of 
decay, with desolate cells or rooms. A mud wall surrounds 
a portion of the town ; but it must be of late age, since it 
excludes the ruins on every side for about two miles. 
The city, like Babylon, has l>ecome a perfect mine of bricks 
for the surrounding country; these are of an oblong shape. 
Most of the old gardens are now n^lected and overgrown 
with weeds ; the aqueducts are dried up ; and ^e greater 
part of the city looks more like a monument of departed 
greatness, than an important Oriental town. The modem 
population and buildings of Balkh are not sufficiently of 
importance to need any descriptive details here ; we will 
therefore proceed onwards. 

Balkh IS situated at some miW distance from the Oxus, 
a river noted in the campaigns of Alexander, and moreover 
of commercial importance in our own day, as leading to Lake 
Aral, a little eastward of the Caspian Sea. Along the road 
leading from Balkh to the river our travellers proceeded in 
the following manner.— -The horses were exchanged for 
camels over each of which two panniers, called ^'kujawas^" 
were thrown. One person got into one pannier, and one in 
the other, by which a balance was maintained, — a mode 
which was at first very incommodious to the travellers, for 
the panniers were but four feet long, and two and a half 
wide, so that it required some suppleness and ingenuity to 
place the body in a comfortable posture. At times they 
pitched their camp for the night on the ground, in the im- 
mediate vicinity ox the Toorkman tents. ^* We had now no 
tents, nor shelter of any kind, but a coarse single blanket, 
which we used to stretch across two sets of panniers. Even 
this flimsy covering sheltered us from the sun's rays^ and 
at lught we had it removed, and slept in the open air. Our 
food now consisted of bread and tea, for the Toorkmans 
often object to dispose of their sheep, since it injures their 
estate; and we could only look on their countless fiocks- 
^th a desire to possess a single lamb, which often could 
not be gratified. Europeans, who are so much accustomed 
to animal food, are sensible of the change to a diet of bread, 
but we found it tolerably nutritive, and had much refredi- 
ment from the tea, which we drank with it at all hours. 
I found that abstinence from wine and spirits proved rather 
saiutaiy than otherwise; and I doubt if we could have un- 



deiffone the vicissitudes of climate had we used such stimu< 
lants." 

The river Oxus, at the part where it is approached from 
Balkh, is broad and noble, and is crossed in a curious man- 
ner. The travellers (<et into a boat, to which are yoked two 
horses by the hair of the mane. The bridle is then put on 
as if the horses were to be mounted ; the boat is pushed into 
the river ; and, without any other assistance than the horses, 
is ferried directl v across the river. A man in the boat holds 
the reins of each horse, and allows tHem to play loosdy in 
the mouth, urging the animal to swim, and, tnus guidedl he 
advances without difficulty: There is not an oar to aid in 
impelling the boat, and the only as^stance from those on 
board consists in manceuvrin^ a rough pole at the stem, to 
prevent the vessel from wheelmg in tne current, and to ^ve 
both horses dear water to swim. They sometimes use four 
horses, in which case two are fixed to the stem of the 
boat. These horses rec^uire no preparatory training, since 
the natives yoke indiscnminatel^ all (that cross the river. 
By this ingenious mode a rapid river, nearly half a mile in 
width, is crossed in fifteen mmutes. 

On reaching the northern bank of the Oxus, we find our- 
selves in Tooridstan, the native country of the Uzbek Tar- 
tars, and the region from whence Genghis EJian and Tamer- 
lane poured down their armies of rude barbarians on South- 
em Asia. The route to Bokhara, about half way between 
Balkh and the Aral Sea, lies not fkr from the nortnem bank 
of the Oxus, and along this route we proceed. The mode 
of travelling in this r^on, for persons going to Bokhara, 
is to start about six in the evening, and go over a stage of 
about twenty-five miles, by seven or eight in the morning, 
the camels moving at a steady pace, at the rate of about two 
miles an hour. At the rising and setting of the sim, ^e 
merchants who travel this route, and who, whether they 
belon£[ to Bokhara, Persia, Balkh, or Afghanistan, are gene- 
rally Mohammedans, halt to repeat their prayers. At other 
times also they halt to give drink to the camels. 

Notwithstlmding that the Oxus is so noble a river, the 
country on either side of it is little better than a desert, 
for a distance of a hundred miles, and over this desert not a 
town or a tree is to be seen. On the route from Balkh to 
Bokhara the first considerable town met with is Kurshee. 
It is a straggling place, a mile in length, with a considerable 
bazaar, and about ten thousand inhabitants, who live in fiat- 
roofed, mean-looking-houses. A mud fort, surrounded by a 
wet ditcl^ fonns a respectable r^f^f^Q!^ i9^lthe south-west 
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side of the town. A river, which rises from Shuhur Suhz, 
about fifty miles distant, and famous as the birth-place of 
Timour the Tartar, passes north of Kurshee, and enables its 
inhabitants to form numerous gardens, shaded by lofty trees. 

The city of Bokhara, to which we at length arrive, is one 
of the most important cities of Asia, being situated in a cen- 
tral spot, having Russia on the north, the Caspian on the 
west, Persia and Caubul on the south, and the Chinese Em- 
pire on the east ; thus forming a medium of communication 
for merchants trading from one country to the others. The 
city is of a triangular shape, and enclosed by an earthen 
wall, in which are eleven g^tes built of brick, with a round 
tower on either side. The widest street in the city measures 
but seven feet in widtli, and the narrowest only three or 
four. The houses are built of sun-dried bricks, on a frame- 
work of wood, and are all flat-roofed. They are arranged 
in the Oriental manner, presenting towards the street a mere 
wall, without windows, with a gate in the middle, leading 
to a court-yard, round which the rooms are placed, which, 
generally receive light through the doors. The town is in- 
tersected by canals, which receive water from a neighbouring 
river, the water being afterwards distributed to about seventy 
wells or cisterns, each a hundred and twenty feet in circum- 
ference. The Royal Palace stands on a conical hill, and is 
inclosed by a wall sixty feet high, which has but one gate, 
opening into a large corridor. This corridor, built over 
vaults, leads to the flat top of the hill, where the buildings 
stand in which the king and his court are lodged. These 
edifices consist of a mosque, the dwellings of the king and 
his children, the harem, — surrounded by a garden and con- 
cealed by trees, — ^and the vizier's house. Bk)khara contains 
three hundred and fifty mosques, the principal of which 
stands opposite the royal palace, occupying a square of three 
hundred feet, with a dome a hundred feet high. The bricks 
forming the front are of diflverent colours, and are so disposed 
as to form difi^erent designs of flowers tied together. Attached 
to this mosque is the minaret of Mirgharab, nearly two 
hundred feet in height, with a base seventy feet in circum- 
ference. 

The city contains a great number of colleges, amounting 
to about sixty, of which one third con tarn upwards of 
seventy students each. These edifices are generally in the 
form of a parallelogram, two stories high, and inclose a 
spacious court-yard. In each story are two rows of cham- 
bers, one having its windows towards the court-yard, and 
the other towards the street. These chambers are sold to 
the students, who in this manner acquire a claim to a certain 
yeai'ly maintenance from the college. The colleges have 
considerable revenues, the whole of the bazaars and baths of 
the city having been erected by jpious persons, and left for 
the maintenance of the colleges and mosques. The number 
of the baths here alluded to is eighteen, some of which are 
of large dimensions, and consist of several vaulted chambers, 
built round a large basin filled with warm water. 

There are fourteen caravanserais in Bokhara, all built on 
a similar plan, each consisting of a range of square build- 
ings of two stories^ inclosing a court yard, and having rooms 
round the court yard used as warehouses, and let to mer- 
chants. The bazaars are numerous and extensive, some of 
them being upwards of a quarter of a mile in length. In 
the shops with which they are lined on both sides, every 
sort of merchandize is exposed for sale, with the exception 
of woven goods, which are sold in large edifices built for 
that purpose ; several of these edifices, each consisting of 
some nundreds of small shops, contain only the silk goods, 
which are manufactured in the town ; while others contain 
the cottons, linens, and brocades of England, Russia, Persia, 
and India. The number of shops in the great square of the 
city is very considerable. Tents of different colours are 
filled with the more common manufactures of the country, 
but the gi'eater part of this open square is a market, m 
which the fruits of the country, consisting of grapes, me- 
lons, apricots, apples, peaches, pears, and plums, are sold, as 
Veil as the more important necessaries of life. This great 
square is a place of great bustle and animation, where a 
stranger may meet with Persians, Jews, Turks, Russians, 
Chinese, Toorkmans, Mongols, Cossacks, Hindoos, Afghans, 
and Uzbecks. These are principally merchants carrying 
on tlie extensive trade of which Bokhara is the centre ; 
importing tea, porcelain, silk goods, raw silk, rhubarb, 
and silver, from the Chinese dominions ; cochineal, spices, 
sugar, tin, sandal-wood, woollen-cloth, leather, wax, iron, 
copper, steel, small looking-glasses, otter-skins, pearls, oast- 
iron utensils, needles, coral, cotton-velvet, and numerous 
other articles, by way of Russia; shawls, girdles, carpets, 



and turquoise stones, from Persia; and shawls, brocade, 
muslins, pearls, precious stones, indigo, and other articles, 
from India. 

Sir Alexander Bumes resided some time at Bokhara, and 
appears to have been much struck with the bustling appear- 
ance of the city. He says: " In every part of the open 
square there are people making tea, which is done in large 
European urns, instead of teapots, and kept hot by a metal 
tube. The love of the Bokharees for tea is, I believe, with- 
out parallel, for they drink it at all times and places, and 
in half a dozen ways : with and without sugar, with and 
without milk, with fat, with salt, &c. Next to the vendors 



chopped ice. Tills abundance of ice is one of tne mat 
luxuries in Bokhara, and it may be bad till the cold wea- 
ther makes it unnecessary. It is pitted in winter, and sold 
at a price within the reach of the poorest people. No one 
ever thinks of drinking water in Bokhara, without iceing 
it^ and a beggar may be seen purchasing it as he proclaims 
his poverty and entreats the bounty of the passenger.*; It 
is a refreshing sight to see the huge masses ot it, with the 
thermometer, at 90°, coloured, scraped, and piled into heaps 
like snow,** 

The king of Bokhara is a more enlightened man than the 
generality of Asiatic monarchs; yet he is not free from that 
painful distrust which arises from fear of poisoning or as- 
sassination. The water which he drinks is brought m skins 
from the river, tmder the charge and seal of two officers ; it 
is opened by the vizier, first tasted by his people and then 
by nimself, when it is once more sealed and despatched to 
the king. The daily meals of his majesty unde^ a like 
scrutiny ; the minister eats, then ^ives to those around him 
who wait for an hour to judge of the effect of the food ; 
after which the viands are locked up in a box and forwarded 
to the king. His majesty has one key of the box, and the 
vizier another. 

We now leave the city of Bokhara, and proceed towards 
Mushed, on the frontiers of Persia. Prom the city to the 
Oxus is a sandy desert, which can only be crossed by cara- 
vans, supplied with the means of support and of defence 
against marauders. A great part of the distance is occupied 
by vast fields of soft sand, formed into ridges which near 
some resemblance to those on many sea shores. The belt 
of these sand ridges, lying between Bokhara and the Oxns, is 
about twelve or fifteen mUes in width ; they are utterly desti- 
tute of vegetation, and present a remarkable uniformity of 
shape, generally that of a norse shoe. On the southern side of 
the Oxus, likewise, a similar character pervades the country. 
Here few towns, and those fiu* between, are met with ; and 
the traveller has but a weary time of it. While Sir A. 
Bumes and his companions were traveUing across this sandj^ 
tract they met seven Persians, who had b^n captured by the 
Toorkmans, and who were tnen on the road to Bokhara to 
be sold as slaves. Five of them were chained together, and 
trod their wav through the deep sand. There was a genial 
expression of compassion among the travellers in the cara- 
van ; and the sympathy did not fail to a£Fect the poor crea- 
tures themselves. They cried, and gave a longing look, as 
the last camel of the caravan passed onwards toward Per- 
sia, their native country. They had been seized by the 
Toorkmans near Mushed, a few weeks before, when the 
culture of their fields had led them beyond the threshold of 
their homes. 

Tke .arrangement of the numerous persons and camels 
forming a caravan through the Toorkraan desert gives occa- 
sion for the display of much kindly feeling, which is 
almost universaUy shown. If a single camel throws its 
load, all the caravan waits till it is replaced. It has been 
observed, "A caravan is an interesting scene at all times ; 
and the shifts of the pious to prevent its detention in the 
Toorkman desert are not unworthy of notice. The line is 
generally too extensive to sound a halt for prayers, but at 
the appointed time, each individual is to be seen on ihe back 
of his camel, or in his pannier, performing his orisons, in 
the best manner which he could accomplish them." 

After passing through these sandy deserts, we come to the 
town of Merve, and next to Shuruklis. These towns being 
situated on the frontiers of the Persian empire, have often 
suffered ft^m the incursions of the ruthless Toorkmans in 
the north, and the inhabitants seized and sold as slares. 
The Toorkmans are divided into several tribes, but they all 
pursue nearly the same course of life. In small parties or 
gangs, they approach Persia by short and easy stages, and 
after reaching the frontiers, tney will hoTcr for days in 
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tight of a fort, watching for a £Eiyoiirable opporhinity of 
eaoture. If none present itself they make a dash upon the 
fields m the morning, while the shepherds and husbandmen 
are pursuing their occupations, and bear off with speed 
whoever they may be able to seize. If hotly pursued, thev 
relinquish a spare horse with which every two individuals 
are provided, and gallop off to a place of safety. In such 
exi>editions, the fleetness of his horse is the chief guarantee 
which the Toorkman has for his success, and he accordingly 
bestows the utmost attention on his beast. The Toorkmans 
an accustomed to subject the horses to severe exercise after 
a long abstinence from food and water, which brings the 
animals to a state of great hardihood. They are coarse- 
lookii^ animals, with none of the sleekness seen in Euro- 
pean horses ; but the manner in which they are trained 
enables them to bear great fatigue. . On one occasion, the 
inhabitants of the town of Merve were attacked, and Bai- 
nin Khan, with 700 followers, were captured b^ a large 
troq> and carried to Bokhara ; upon which the wives and 
dauRhters of the prisoners embodied and i^peared in the 
fiela as soldiers, performing such feats as have caused their 
names to be hanaed down m songs and legends. 

Shurukhs is a Toorkman settlement, consisting of a small 
and weak fort, situated on a hillock, under cover of which 
most of the inhabitants have pitched their tent^. There are 
a few mud houses, which have been built by the Jews of 
Moshed, who trade with this people. But tne Toorlonans 
themselves live in the conical nouses peculiar to their tribe : 
they are constructed of wood, surrounded by a mat of reeds, 
and roofed with felts, blackened with soot. Two thousand 
funilies are here domiciled, and about an equal number of 
horses. If their town be attacked by a force, either from 
Persia on the south, or from Khiva on the north, which they 
ve unable to resbt> they flee to the desert, and remain there 
till the storm is over. Sir A. Bumes heard of an incident 
at Shurukhs, which illustrates the dreadful state of enmity 
between the people on either side of this frontier. A Per- 
nan youth, who had been captured by the Toorkmans, 
dragged out a miserable life of servitude at Shurukhs. He 
was resolved to be free, and chose the opportunity of his 
master beine at an entertainment, to effect nis object. He 
saddled the best horse in the stable ; and on the very eve of 
departure was discovered by his master's dauffhter, who 
attempted to give the alarm. He drew his swora, and put 
the girl to death. Her cries alarmed the mother, whom he 
also slew : and as he was bidding his final farewell to Shu- 
rukhs, the master himself arrived. The speed of the horse, 
which had so often been employed in the capture of his 
countrymen, now availed this fugitive, who was pursued, 
but not overtaken : and thus, by an exertion of aesperate 
boldness, did he r^^n his hberty^, leaving the master to 
deplore the loss of nis wife and his daughter, his slave and 
his horse. 

As we shall soon leave the Toorkmans, we will give a brief 
description of one of their entertainments when guests are in- 
yited. Cakes are baked, about two feet in diameter, and an 
inch thick, of the coarsest flour, mixed up with slices of pump- 
1^ When the party assembles, a clotn is spread, and each 
person crumbles down the piece of cake which is laid before 
"inu The meat is then brought, which generally consists of 
one entire sheep, boiled in a huge Russian pot. They sepa- 
^ the flesh from the bones, and tear it into as small 
piooes asthe bread^ with which it is then mixed. A dozen 
or more onions are then shred, and the whole, including 
meat, bread, and onions, is thrown into the hot liquor, or 
Boup in which the sheep was boiled. The mess is then 
served out in wooden bowls, one of which is placed before 
e?eiy two persons. Each guest then filla his open hand from 
the bowl, and commencing from the wrist, Hcks up the soup 
like a dog, holding his hand and head over the bowl, which 
receives all that mils. Each of the two in his turn fills his 
hand, and holds his head over the bowl. Melons follow, 
and the banquet concludes with a pipe of tobacco. Such is 
An example of the manners of these children of the desert. 

We now reach Mushed, the capital of Khorasan, and one 
of the mo»t important cities in the Persian empire. The 
whole city is surrounded by a wall, which is said by the 
inhabitants to be twelve miles in circumference ; but Mr, 
J^raser does not estimate it at more than one-half that extent. 
The wall, however, incloses many vacant spaces, which 
J^uce the parts actually inhabited, to a much smaller limit. 
The whole city appears from the first to have been built of 
sun-dried bricks or mud, so that everything assumes the 
nionotonous gray earthy colour common to all Persian 
towns. The approach to the houses is generally through 



dark lanes and narrow alleys, '^ guiltless of the smallest 
attention to cleanliness or convenience." Most Oriental 
towns are deficient in broad streets, and Mushed is not an 
exception to this rule. The only street, worthy of the name, 
is that which extends from north-west to south-east. In 
the centre of tliis street runs a canal, the edges of which 
were once &ced with stone ; while large slabs of the same 
material were laid across at intervals as bridges : but many 
of them have fallen in, and the whole is greatly out of re- 
pair. A few trees are ranged along at the sides of the cazial, 
and houses occupy both sides of the street. 

The most important public buildine in Mushed is the 
Mausoleum of Lnaum Keza, described as being one of the 
most splendid structures to be found anywhere in the East : 
it is situated in the centre of the city, and the roads leading 
from all parts of the adjacent country, meet at this spot. 
The first thing that strikes the eye on arriving at this point, 
is a noble oblong square, inclosing an area a hundred and 
sixty yards in length, and seventy-five in breadth, built in 
the manner of a caravanserai, having two stories of apart- 
ments all round, which open in front into a handsome 
arcaded eallery. In the centre of each side and end, there is 
a magnificent and very lofty gateway, serving as entrances. 
The large square inclosed m this manner, which is called 
the Sahn^ is nagged with c^ave-stones, which form almost a 
continuous pavement, and under wluch lie the bodies of 
Persians of noble birth. Three of the gateways lead from 
the city itself while the fourth, on the south-west of the 
square, is the entrance to the grand mausoleum. 

This mausoleum comprises a mass of buildings of an octa- 
gonal form, and covers an area not much less than that of 
the ^SbAit. A silver ^te admits the devotee into a passage 
which leads to the chief apartment, beneath a gilded cupola. 

Thb apartment is of magnificent dimensions, rising into 
a lofty dome above, and oranching out below into the 
form of a cross, the whole being ornamented with polished 
tiles, covered with azure and gold. The four lateral arch- 
ways from thb central apartment lead to shrines of most 
costly character. The arch at the north-west leads to a 
richly-carpeted room, in one comer of which is the shrine 
containing the ashes of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid : 
the shrine is surrounded by a massy grating of fine- wrought 
steel, within which is a railing of solid gold, and a door 
leading to the shrine is plated with gold and covered with 
jewels. Opposite to this jewelled door, an archway, screened 
by a curtain, leads to another octagonal apartment, domed, 
and lined with coloured tiles. This contains the bones of 
many great men. From the south-west archway in the 
• fi^reat central chamber a broad passage leads to a court 
belonging to a very beautiful mosque. Both sides of this 
court are formed of buildings similar to those of the Sdhn^ 
having two stories of niches or compartments : it is paved 
with nag-stones, and in the centre is a small tank, which, 
with several jars in different comers, is kept full of water, 
for the purposes of ablution, or for quenching thirst. The 
mosque in the middle of this court has but one dome and 
one archway, which rises to a great height, in a noble screen, 
that conceals the neck of the dome. At either end of this 
screen rise minarets of a beautiful form, and the whole is 
richly decorated with coloured tiles. On each side of the 
space beneath the dome there are arcaded apartments, with 
matted floors, for the use of the moolahs, and those who 
retire to pray or to read the Koran : there is also before the 
archway a large platform, matted for the convenience of devo- 
tees, but the greatest number of these pray under the oppo- 
site archway of the mausoleum, or the nicnes on either side, 
which are fitted up tor ihe purpose. 

But it is necessary now for us to leave Mushed and its 
gilded mausoleum, and proceed on our joumey. 

Mushed is situated south-east of the Caspian Sea, and the 
route by which Europe may be reached is generally by way 
of Astrabad, on the shores of that sea. This distance is 
passed through a country beset with dangers of the same 
kind as those which occur north-east of Musned. The Toork- 
mans of the Caspian, as they are called, have nearly the same 
love of plunder as their brethren, and the traveller has to 
look sharply about him while on this route. Sir A. Bumes 
had, through an interview with the Prince Royal of Persia, 
at Mushed, gained the assistance of a laige escort in his 
future journey. Some Toorkmans had entered the Persian 
service, and the following incident, related by that traveller, 
will farther illustrate the manners of this people. " On 
winding through the valley we had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing an interesting sight, in the welcoming of a chief, 
or *Aksukal,' who ^ad accompanied fffg^W^of^f^©^^ 
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had onlv known him as a wild Toorkman, and, for my own 
party I nad scarcely noticed him ; but here he was a noble, 
and what is greater, a patriarch. He had been summoned 
by the FVince Royal, and now returned to his home. For 
miles before reaching the camp the Toorkmans crowded 
about us to bid him welcome : all of them were on horse- 
back, men, women, and children, and several of them cried as 
they kissed his hand. At length, in a shady and picturesque 
part 6f the valley, a party which appeared more respectable 
than the others, had dismounted and drawn up. This was 
the &mily of the chief: he leaped upon the ground with the 
enthusiasm of a youth, rushed forward, and kissed in suc- 
cession four boys, who were his sons. The scene was pa- 
thetic, and the witty Persians, who had before been imitatmg 
some of the actions and exclamations of the Toorkmans, 
were silenced by this fervent flow of afiection. Three of 
the boys were under ten years of age, yet they mounted 
their horses with spirit, and joined the cavalcade.^' 

Through a country inhabited by Toorkmans, but subject, 
nominally at least, to the uower of Persia, we travel 
onward to the shores of the (Jaepian ; during the course of 
which route we pass through a few towns, but none of im- 
portance till we reach Astrabad. 

Astrabad is the capital of a small province, bounded on 
the north by the Caspian Sea and the Toorkman Desert, on 
the south by the Elburz mountains, on the west by Mazan- 
deran, another Persian province, and on the east by the river 
Grourgan. The capital is not above ten miles from the 
shores of the Caspian, and is believed to owe its origin to 
. Yezzid ibu Mehloob, an Arab general, who built it towards 
the end of the first century of the Mohammedan era. The 
.circumference of the town is about three miles and a half, the 
whole bein^ surrounded by a high and thick wall, which is 
now in a rumous condition. The streets are generally paved, 
and their cleanliness is promoted by a di&n which nms 
through the centre of them. The t^wn contains but few 
public buildings worthy t)f note. When Sir A. Bumes passed 
throufi^h it, he found it devastated by the plague whicn had 
visitea it a short time before. Half the riiops and houses I 
were closed, literally for want of. masters; and the whole 
town presented a very dreary and delate appearance. | 



From Astrabad we proceed through the provinces of 
Astrabad and Mazanderan, to Teheran, the present capital 
of Persia. This district, like many others m the East, is 
frequently attacked with the plague, which produces sad 
devastation. An English traveller was informed by an in- 
habitant of one of the towns that he had lost a son by the dis- 
ease, and that he and his wife had both been attacked. She 
was nursine a child at the time ; and though she continued to 
suckle it, the infant escaped the danger. The man stated 
that he had had the horror to see his own child drafinB;ed to 
the door by eight or ten cats, whom he with difficultv' 
scared awav : and affirmed it as his belief, that more people 
were killed by dogs and cats on the occasion, or died from 
hunger, than fit>m the disease itself. 

Teheran is approached from the east either by horses or 
mules, through a country which presents few natural points 
of interest. 

Here we take leave of our journey. We have before 
described Teheran, and on two former occasions have 
traced the overland route from about Teheran to Europe, 
lst.-^through.the provinces between the Caspian and Black 
Seas, and thence through Russia: and ,2nd.-^one the 
northern shore of Asia Minor to Constantinople, it will 
not be necessary, therefore, to^ go^ agun over this ground. 
The countries through which we have pa^ed have been 
very rarely indeed visited by Europeans, and are inhabited 
by nations possessing^ generally speaJcing, considerable 
viffour of character. The Seikhs of the Punjaub, the 
Afehans of Caubul, the Uzbeks of Balkh and Bokhara, 
and the Toorkmans of the sandy desert forming the north- 
ern boundary of Caubul and Khorasan, are all distinfi^nished 
by such chsjracteiistics as make a journey among tnem no 
light matter. The overland journey is sometimes made in 
a direction somewhat more southerly, from Delhi towards 
Moultan near the Indus ; thence to Candahar, in the ihiddle 
of Caubul ; thence to Herat, at the boundary between Caubul 
and Persia ; and from Herat to Mushed. But the nature of 
the travelling along this route, and the objects met with by 
the way, do not differ much in character from those which 
have here engaged our attention. 
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V. The Demerara and Berbicb. Rivers. 
Having described the scenery and chief points of 
interest on the Essequibo river and its tributaries, we 
shall be able to dismiss in a narrower space our notice 
of the remaining rivers. 

The river Demerara is situated between ti^e Essequibo 
and the Berbice, and is navigable for ships of burden to 
a distance of about one hun£*ed miles. For thirty miles 
from the mouth the country on the banks consists of 
extensive level meadows; then succeed numerous sand- 
hills ; and lastl V a hilly region occurs, which gives rise 
to cataracts and rapids, at a distance of about a hundred 
miles from the source. The banks of the river present 
nearly the same appearance as those before spoken of, 
and Uie white inhabitants become more and more scat- 
tered the farther we ascend the river. The natives have 
many habits and usages peculiar to this part of the coun- 
try, and among them we may mention the remarkable 
mode of catching birds by the "blow-pipe." 

A reed grows in Guyana to the length of twelve or 
fourteen feet, perfectly straight and uniform throughout 
its whole length, hollow, free from knots or joints, of a 
bright yellow colour, and perfectly smooth inside and out. 
Another kind of reed or stem also grows there, which is 
brown, knotted at intervals, and susceptible of a fine 
polish. The natives collect one of each of these kinds, 
extract the pith from the burger stem, and insert the 
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reed within it, thus giving sti-ength to the reed. This 
forms the blow-pipe of the Indian, into which he inserts 
a short arrow, and applies one end to his mouth, to blow 
the arrow out. The arrow is about ten inches long, and 
is made out of the leaf of a species of palm-tree, hard 
and brittle, and pointed as sharp as a needle. The mid- 
dle of the arrow is bound round with cotton, to make it 
nearly fit the tube: one end is scorched, to make it 
harder, and the other end is poisoned. A quiver is pro- 
vided which will hold five or six hundred arrows. < 

With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung at his back, 
and the blow-pipe in his hand, the bird-hunter advances 
cautiously to the woody region where the birds are 
located. When he espies a bird within arrow-distance, 
he takes a poisoned arrow from his quiver, puts it in the 
blow-pipe, directs the tube towards the bird, applies it 
to his mouth, and blows strongly and suddenly through 
it. Seldom does he miss the object of his aim. If the 
bird be struck, or if the skin merely be pierced, it is 
generally dead within three minutes afterwards. The 
bow and poisoned arrows are also employed by the 
natives in their search for large birds and quadrupeds. 

The river Berbice, which is eastward of the Demerara, 
was but little known until explored by Mr. Schomburghk, 
in 1836-7. When this part of the colony was in the 
hands of the Dutch East India Company, there were 
settlements on the banks of the river to a distance of 
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sixty miles from the sea, but now, from various causes, 
there are but few white inhabitants met with above the 
town of New Amsterdam. At one spot Mr. S. met with 
a neat cottage, the proprietor of which (a Dutchman) 
cultivated rice, and received the travellers very kindlv. 
Farther on he met with a large wood-cutting establisn- 
nent, belonging to a Mr. M'CuUum, and employing 
about two hundred Indians and fifty negroes : these men 
fell the trees, imd square the timber. The Indians were 
kindly treated by their employer, and are said to be ex- 
cellent working servants, but there are some proprietors 
of land who act unfairly and ungenerously towards these 
tribes : they supply an Indian with articles on credit, 
sometimes to a large amount, provided he W able to work, 
being aware that the Indian deems himself in duty bound 
to work for his creditor until the debt is paid : but many 
wood-cutters use every means to prevent his getting out 
of debt, by constantly supplying him with more goods 
and large quantities of rum, whereby the poor Indian is 
kept in a state of bondage. To lessen this evil, a pro- 
tector of Indians has been appointed. 

The natives pass on the shallow parts of this river in 
very flat, shallow, light canoes, called woodskins. They 
are made of a single piece of the tough bark of the mv- 
rianara tree, which grows to a very large size: an inci- 
sion is made in the bark to the extent required, and it 
is then removed by driving in wedges : when loosened 
from the wood the bark is kept open by cross-sticks, and 
is supported at the extremities upon two beams. Vertical 
incisions, about two feet asunder, and a few inches in 
depth are then made, and the parts secured by over- 
lapping. This frail boat, although one man can carry it 
with case on his head, frequently hold* three persons and 
a quantity of luggage, in passmg through the shallow 
parts of the Berbice rivftr. 

High up the river the party came to a spot where the 
contracted stream forms an entrance to a natural basin, 
bordered by hills, atnd here occurred a fell, not very 
deep, but of too great rapidity to permit the canoes 
and boats to be forced np it, which was done in many 
other instances. The party therefore hauled up, and 
conveyed the baggage by hand to the head of the fall, 
but the large canoes, or corials, were forced through the 
rushing water. Hendrick, a courageous Indian, gained 
onetof the rocks in . the middle of the cataract, and 
seized the end of a boat-rope which was thrown to him. 
He then carried it to a less dangerous place, to which 
some of the other Indians had arrived by swimming ; and 
the whole party then drew the corial by main strength 
up the opposing current. In effecting the same object 
with another corial Hendrick lost his footing in the mid- 
dle of the cataract, and was swept away, but being just 
enabled to grasp tightly a rope thrown out to hun, he 
was fortunately saved. 

This part of the river abounds in kaymansy or large 
alligators, animals which appear to be very tenacious of 
life. On one occasion a ka3anan was shot, the ball 
taking off the end of the snout: another ball was lodged 
in the hinder part of the skull; and after .the Indians 
had beaten the animal till Hfe appeared to be extinct, it 
was lifted out of the water, and placed in the bow of the 
corial. When, soon afterwards, the corial had to be 
drawn up a rapid, the kaymao was in the way, and two 
men took it up, to move it to a more convenient place; 
but scarcely had they done so when it suddenly leaped 
into the water. On another occasion, when a kayman 
had been shot and taken, a piece of the windpipe three 
inches in length was cut out, to ensure the death of the 
animal, but it was still found living the next day, uid 
was only finally despatched by piercing the brain with a 
sharp knife. 

Snakes of rather a fearful size are found on the banks 
of the river. One measuring sixteen feet in length and 
twenty-eight inches in circumference was seen by the 
party close to the shore. Hendrick jumped ashore^ and 



dexterously slipped a noose round its head, and was on 
the point of securing it, when the snake turned round 
and made a motion as if to dart at him. At this attack 
all his courage forsook him, and he retreated with preci- 
pitation over bushes and rocks into the water. The 
other Indians stood petrified, and could not be persuaded 
to put a finger to the rope by which the snake was 
hela. At this juncture a timely shot from one of the 
party despatched the snake and redeemed the rope. 

It was on the 1st of January, 1837, that Mr. Schom- 
burghk, somewhat dispirited at the toils and difficulties 
which he had encountered, met with that wonderful 
flower which, at his request, was named after Her 
Majesty, and which the reader will call to mind as the 
Victoria regia. He says: — 

Some object on the southern point of the basin attracted 
my attention : I could not form any idea of what it might 
be. and I hurried the crew to increase the rate of their pad- 
dlmg : in a short time we were opposite the object of bur 
curiosity,— a vegetable wonder. Ail calamities were for- 
gotten ; I felt as a botanist and felt myself rewarded. A 
gigantic leaf^ from five to sixfeet in diameter, salver-shsped, 
with a broad rim of a liffht green above, and a vivid crim- 
son below, rested upon we water: quite in character with 
the wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, consisting of 
many hundred petals, jpassing in alternate tints, from pure 
white to rose and pink. The smooth water was covered 
wiUi them, and I rowed from one to the other, obaerving 
^wayf something new to be admixed. 

Mr. Schomburghk then proceeds to describe more 
minutely the botanical futures of the flower, but thb 
description we must pass over. 

Our travellers espied a large herd of Tcaironnteif or 
Indian hogs, and, as their stock of provisions was 
fretting low, an attack on the herd was resolved on. The 
hoffs were wallowing in a pool of nraddy water, one 
being left as sentinel to give the alarm if an enemy ap* 
preached. This sentinel was fired at, and immediately 
the whole herd of two hundrtd seamp6ted df in an ojpposite 
direction. The party disjpersed in various directions to 
shoot some of the hog; during their retreat, bat it so 
happened that the Indians unintentiapany drove the herd 
towards the spot where Mr. Schomburghk was staiHling 
alone. 

I heard a rushing noise (he mp^) like a whirlwind, ap- 
proaching through the bushes: the peculiar growl, and that 
awful clapping of the teeth, £d not leave me long in doubt 
as to its cause : it was evident that the herd had divided, 
and were coming directly towards me. I stood alone, un- 
armed, and had not even a knife to defend myself. I know 
not vet how I climbed the lower part of a mora tree, when 
by tnej rushed, their muszles almost sweeping the gimindy 
and their rough bristles on the back standing erect. They 
came past like a whirlwind, and before I had recovered fiNun 
my astonishment I heard them plunge into the river, and 
swim over to the opposite bank. 

When the party had explored the river Berbice almost 
to its source, they returned, and on approaching near the 
settlements Mr. Schomburghk lost by death an enter- 
prising young companion who had shared his dangers 
and toils. On February 1 1 this gentleman, Mr. Reuss, 
suddenly became low-spirited, and said "he knew he 
should die young.'' On the following day the corials had 
to be directed down a rapid and cataract by the skill of 
some of the Indians. Mr. Reuss determined to make 
one of the party, against all the solicitations of Mr. 
Schomburghk. The corial was launched down the 
rapid, Mr. Reuss standing when he ought to have been 
seated, and, by some bad management the corial became 
upset, and all the crew precipitated into the river. Mr. 
Reuss was drowned, and his companions had the melan- 
choly task of interring him on the banks of the river. 

The travellers had not seen a human habitation of any 
kind for the space of two months, when, on the 20tfa Feb- 
ruarys they arrived at some Indian huts. From thence 
they proceeded to the European settlements, and finally 
came to New Amsterdam^ from whence they started. 
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We now eoncludo our notice of BritUb Guyana. 
There are one or two other rivers which we have not 
particularly noticed, but the notable objects presented by 
them so nearly resemble others which have already en- 
gaged our attention, as to preclude the necessity for 
fiirther description. The reader will gather from these 
details, that JBritish Guyana is a beautiful and fhiitful 
countiy, abounding in animals and plants of Tarious 
kinds, — thinly inhabited by dark-skinned natives, who 
are generally of a peaceful character, — and by colonists 
at a few towns situated near the mouths of three or four 
rivers flowing northward into the Atlantic. 



DO STONES GROW? 
The opinion that stones grow and increase in sise is 
very popular, and very erroneous. We hear it stated 
by many persons with all the certainty of a Well attested 
(act, and yet there are few vulgar errors which rest upon 
a more flimsy foundation. 

A writer, who, by the ease and familiarity of his style 
first attempts to render a very difficult subject popuuir, 
often runs the risk of diffusing error as well as truth. 
M. de Tournefort, the immediate predecessor of Lin- 
n»us, deprived botany of much of its forbidding aspect, 
and greatly promoted its study by a new systeib of 
dassilcation and a new and easier method of deseription. 
In 1702, after returning from his travels in the Levant, 
he wrote an accQunt, among other placets, of the botanical 
productions which he had examined during his travels. 
In surveying the labyrinth of Crete he observed that the 
names which visitors had engraved upon ibe rock were 
not formed of hollow but of prominent letters, like basso- 
relievos. He supposes that these letters were at first 
hollowed out by knives; that the hollows have since 
been filled up by the growth of the stone; and hence he 
indulges in the fancy that stones increase in sise like the 
productions of the vegetable world which constituted his 
fiivourite study. 

The pleasing style of Toumefort*s Travels caused his 
book to be much read, and hence arose the popular error 
that stones grow. It would be satisfactory to be well 
assured that the letters were at first hollowed, before 
attempting to account for their prominency ; but assum- 
ing the fact to be as he states it, we proceed to state 
a few of the conditions necessary to the growth or 
enlargement of matter. 

The variqua objects of the material world are conve- 
jiiently arranged into two great classes, the organixed 
and the unorganized: the former includes animals and 
plants, and the latter minerals. In animals and plants 
we observe a system of organs, gradually rising from a 
very simple to a very complex methocl of arrange- 
ment, and destined to the performance of certain viial 
fonctions. In minerab we find none of these organs, 
and consequently there cannot exist in them the vital 
principle which is the distinctive character of the former. 
We readily admit also that vitality was not present in 
minerals during their formation ; but the slightest trace 
of organization in any natural body is a dear proof 
that life does exist or has existed in it. Unorganized 
bodies are made up of elementary atoms, or of proximate 
principles, in which elementary atoms are united in cer- 
tain definite proportions. When these are brought 
together in a gradual manner by the force of affinity 
from a state of solution or of fusion, they assume various 
geometric forms called crystals. These crystals can 
only increase in size by the addition of other atoms to 
their external surfaces, and it often h^pens that this 
increase goes on to an indefinite extent; the original 
crystalline form being constantly maintained. Should 
the circumstances under which these crystalline forms 
are produced cease to operate, the atoms may still unite 
and form shapeless masses which, however, possess the 
same definite character of eomoosition as if they bad 



been recently crystallized. Rocks and stones, the ocean 
^d the atmosphere, are mixtures of simple minerab, or 
of the simple substances of which the latter are formed. 
The earth itself, and probably the various heavenly 
bodies, are regarded as large masses of mineral or un- 
organized matter. 

Although an animal or a plant is in substance com- 
posed of the same simple atoms as those which com- 
pose minerals, yet they are eminently distinguishable 
from the latter by the manner in which they increase in 
bulk. The various organs of such bodies are not, as in 
the structure of minerals, similarly composed throughout; 
they increase by the assimilation of food, which being 
received into tne system through certain cavities or 
vessels, is formed by peculiar processes into specific 
compounds, adapted to the nutrition and growth of the 
aniinal or plant. Now, in the example furnished by 
Tournefort, the protuberancy of the characters cannot be 
called growth, nor, as he terms it, vegetation; because 
it is, in no respect, effected by a process similar to the 
vegetation of a plant. Vegetation supposes vessels con- 
taining fluids and growth by expansion ; but would any 
one contend for a moment for the existence of vessels in 
a stone ; of fluids moving in them ; or of the different 
parts expanding and swelling like the branch or trunk of 
a tree ? Even the fact, as stated by Tournefort, proves 
nothing; for he does not pretend that the rock itself is 
increasing in bulk, but only that a few insignificant hol- 
lows have become filled up with fresh stony particles 
which project a little beyond the general surface of the 
rock. This filling up may be explained by referring to 
the process by which stalactites are formed. When 
water saturated with calcareous matter is exposed to the 
air, the water evaporates, and the calcareous earth remains 
behind and gradually hardens into stone. 

The popidar notion that stones grow, has led to the 
practice of watering coals and keeping them wet for a 
long time before they are used. The effebt of this prac- 
tice is simply this: When the wet coals are thrown upon 
the fire they cannot bum until the greater part of the 
moisture is converted into steam, and thus dissipated; a 
large portion of the heat which would otherwise warm 
the apartment is now lost; for it combines with the water 
to form steam, which, with the smoke, ascends the chim- 
ney instead of radiating into the apartment. 

The distinctions whHsh we have pointed out between 
organized and nnorgania^ matter will be sufficient to 
show that a negative answer must be ^ven to the que»- 
ti(Hi, « Do st<«ies grow ? " The precise limits between 
minerals and organized bodies may be considered as as- 
certained; but the line of demarcation between the two 
kingdoms of org^anized nature is by no means precise. 
However simple the questions may appear, " What is a 
plant?" and, "What is an animal?" naturalists have 
found great difficulty in answering them in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy all the eonditions under which organized 
matter is found. For a long time it was considered 
satisfactory to define a plant as " a being with life and 
without the power of locomotion," and an animal as " a 
being possessing life and the power of locomotion ;" but 
such definitions lost their value when it was found that 
some of the lower tribes of animals had not the power 
of moving about firom place to place; and that some 
plants could do so to a certain extent. Perhaps the 
most constant distinction between these two great classes 
is the presence in animals of internal sacs or stomachs 
for the reception of food; organs with which plants are 
not furnished. 

There is no difficulty in admitting that plants, in 
common with animals, possess vital energy, which dis- 
tinguishes them from inert matter, and displays itself by 
its effe'cts. If we would extend the inquiry beyond the 
examination of these effects, and seek to know what 
vitality is, we are soon brought to a pause, and admit 
the inefficiency of our means to penetrate those mysteries 
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which the Almighty has concealed from xi$. We see 
that vitality and organization accompany each other; but 
vitality does not depend on mere structnre ; it is not 
produced by respiration alone, although this process 
seems necessary to it; it is not heat, for this is only an 
effect of vitality, although a certain degree of temperature 
favours it; our most refined chemistry scarcely leads us 
one step nearer to the cause of this wondrous principle; 
vitality resists those combinations in organized bodies 
which so unerringly occur when life is extinct. The 
flights of imagination as well as the sober reasonings of 
philosophy, fidl to inform us of its nature: we can only 
regard its effects in silent admiration, and think of it as 
that divine emanation from the Almighty, first commu- 
nicated to man when " He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life." 



ON CHESS.' 
XI. Crs88-Writkr8 and PlatbrSi (continued,) 




CHBSS-PAWlf, At DSnONBD BT VLAZMAIT. 

Bright in the firont the danntlees aoldien naati 
Their polished spears: their steeDj hehnets blase. 
Prep ar ed thej standi the daring foe to strike. 
Direct their p t og rew , bat their woonds oblicraB. 

Sut WiLLUX Joimt. 

iK^the ^rly part of the eighteenth century Captain 
Joseph Bertin obtained a distinguished rank among chess 
players. He seems intitled to the merit of having in- 
vented the " Three pawns' gambit:" which being after- 
wards adopted by the celebrated player Cunningham, it 
was named by Philidor ** the Cunningham gambit," by 
which term it has since been known; but, as Mr. 
Walker remarks, from its construction involving a 
sacrifice of three pawns, it is more correct to term it 
the Three pawns* gambii. In 1735 Captain Bertin 
published a small work, entitled ** The noble Game of 
Chess." "Printed for the Author, and sold only at 
SUiughter's Coffee-house, in St Martin's Lwie." This 
work contains the laws, twenty-six games, and twelve 
endings. Among his rules, the author makes a remark 
which every . chess player )Will appreciate: — **l wish I 
could give rules to avoid oversights." 

Mr. Cunningham, the critic and editor of Horace, a 
gentleman of taste and learning, had moreover the re- 
putation of being the first chess-pkyer in Europe. His 
acquirements gained him the friendship of many distin- 
guished persons. It is said that while Lord Sunder- 
land and Mr. Cunningham were at the Hague, they 
frequently plaved at chess, and after continuing to play 
for some time his lordship discovered that if either one 
before playing was jolted in the carriage, in passing over 
the rough streets of the Hague, he was generally the 
loser. For this reason his lordship discontinued going 
to Cunn in gha m , but for some time sent for him. Under 
tlus new arrangement Mr. Cunninghiun founds tp his no 



small astonishment, that he lost most of his games; and 
when the plan was at length revealed, he insisted that 
the visits should be reciprocated. This new arrange- 
ment is said to have restored the former ratio of success 
between them ; but, as was remarked to Mr. Twiss, those 
who believe in this anecdote must think that the head 
of a chess player, before he plays, must be moved as care- 
fully as a bottle of old port before it be decanted. 

During Mr. Cunningham's residence at the Hague, a 
German prince, having heard of his great skill at chess, 
sent him an invitation to go and play on a certain day. 
Mr. Cunningham, who had acquired an European re- 
putation in chess, did not choose to risk it against a 
stranger, and therefore asked Mr. Ogilvie, a Scottish 
gentleman in the Dutch service, to pay a visit to the 
prince as Mr. Cunningham's pupil. This was agreed to, 
and Mr. Ogilvie waited upon the prince with a note 
from Mr. Cunningham to the effect that he could not 
avail himself of the honour of accepting the prince's 
invitation for the hour named, but that he had sent one 
of his pupils to attend in his place, and in the event of 
his being beaten, Mr. Cunningham would himself attend 
and play with the prince. Mr. Ogilvie beat the prince 
in every game; which so greatly mortified him, that, 
thinking the master would vanquish him still more 
easily wan the pupil, left the Hague on the following 
morning without even waiting to see Mr. Cunningham. 

This distinguished player died in his native country, 
Scotland, in 1732, more than eighty years of age. 

The next player of eminence is Fhilippe Stamroa, who 
styles himself *' native of Aleppo in Syria, and inter- 
preter of the oriental languages to the King of Great 
jSritain." He published at Paris in 1737 a small work 
containing a hundred situations or ends of games: many 
of these are very instructive, and ought to be known by 
every chess student: others, says Sarratt, there is every 
reason to believe, never occurred in the course of a 
game, and it may be doubted whether they could occur. 
We may add that the same remark also applies to many 
of the chess problems of our own day. 

In an edition of this work in French, published by 
Stamma at the Hague in 1741, and dedicated to Lord 
Harrington, we find the following amusing anecdote 
among the rules and cautions which he gives to the chess 
student:— 

Be very careful how you capture a piece which your 
adversary offers you for nothing : for he intends either to 
win one of your superior pieces, or to give you check-mate. 
This stratagem is trequently practised among good Arabian 
players. 

It is related that a younff man of this country, still under 
paternal authority, having learnt the game of cness, took so 
much pleasure in it that he neglected everything e^. His 
father having often reprimanded him without effect, 
became at last so angry that he threatened one day to 
kill him. The son fell on his knees, demanded pardon, and 
stated that this game was more useful than his fether 
seemed to think it; but that he would continue to pluy no 
more. After a moment's reflection the father demanded 
the use of such a game, for he could see none, except 
it were to encourage idleness. "My father," replied 
the son, "this game teaches me many things that will 
be very useful to me during my future life. If for the 
good of m V country I were required to go to the wars, this 
game teaches me how to fight with advantage. If I were 
on a journey, and robbers were to attack me, I should know 
better how to defend myself than one who lias not acquired 
skill in this game." 

** Tell me how this is possible," said the father. " You 
must put me to the proof;" responded the son. The father 
did so: he sent his son on a distant Journey, with a lai*go 
sum of money to buy merchandise. 

When the young man was on his road, the fiither sent 
four men afier him to rob him. When the son found him- 
self ODDQsed to these robbers, he dismounted quickly, aban- 
doned nis horse, and taking refuge behind waus and hedges, 
escaped.. He then accomplished the object of his journey, 
and succeeded in bringing his merchandise safely home. 

He then related \o his fether what had happened. "As 
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iMNias I was attacked," said he, ^I bethought myself of an 
dqKdlent frequently adopted at chess, tLk., to sacrifice my 
luffse to sare my lite and my money ; in the same way as at 
chess I sometimes sacnfice my knight, in order to sare my 
kuir or my queen." 

Tiid fiitner was so much pleased with the skill and 
address of hb son, that he not only forgare liim, but deter- 
Biiied to learn the game. This Bttle story, says Stamma, 
is far more pleasantly related in the Arabic, in which Ian- 
page the knight is called the horse. 

Stawima was in London in 1745, and published an 
improyed edition of his treatise, which has since been 
edited with notes by Mr. Lewis. In 1747, Stamma 
tried his skill against Philidor in a match of en games ; 
Pbilidor giving him the move, and allowing a drawn 
game to be a lost one. With these advantages Stamma 
won only two games, of which one was a drawn game. 

As it is our intention to coneluie these brief notices 
of ^less players and writers with an account of Philidor, 
ve proceed to notice a few of the principal satellites 
wbioi, during a considerable portion of the last century, 
hovered round the gpreatest luminary that ever threw 
lustre on the science of chess. 

In 1750, a treatise entitled *^ Practical and Theoretical 
observations on the Game of Chess," was published at 
Modena; " The author," says Sarratt, " chose to con- 
ceal his name, and it is difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason for his diffidence, for it is unquestionably a pub- 
lication of great merit and real utility." For many 
years the author of this book was referred to as '^ The 
Anonymous Modenese," but it is now known that Dr. 
Ereole del Rio was the author. In 1820, Mr. Bingham 
published " The incomparable Game of Chess developed 
after a new method of the greatest facility, from the 
first elements to the most scientific artifices of the 
game." This high sounding title, which, like all such, 
promises more than it performs, is applied to a work 
which professes to be a translation from the Italian of 
Del Rio, whereas the real author is Domenico Canonico 
Ponziani, an advocate in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
a friend of Del Rio, who was an advocate in the Civil 
Courts. Mr. Bingham has translated the third edition 
of this book, published at Venice in 1812, which is 
greatly inferior to the second, published at Modena in 
1782, the third, as Mr. Cochrane thinks, being probably 
a reprint of the first. In the advertisement to the 
second edition, Ponsiani is distinctly stated to be the 
author, and is said to have been assisted by his friend 
Del Rio, in the composition of the work. 
- Thfe work of Del Rio received a commentary from 
the labours of Lolli in 1763. This commentary, (a 
folio volume of 632 pages,) << like that of Coke upon 
Littleton, or of a Dutch scholiast upon a classic, exceeds 
a hundred-fold the bulk of the original work." The 
sise of this book, adds Mr. Cochrane, was, on its first 
publication, ridiculed in Baretti's Frusta LUeraritu It 
is, however, the most complete and valuable treatise on 
chess which has hitherto appeared. This high praise 
was given by Mr. Cochrane in 1822, and although many 
Tiluable works on chess have appeared since that time, 
Mr. Walker, in the third edition of his excellent treatise, 
(1841,) does not hesitate to pronounce Lollies " the most 
dasneal work on chess extant" 

We conclude the present article with an amusing 
anecdote, related of the Duke de Nivemois : — 

When this accomplished nobleman was ambassador 
to England, he was going to Lord Townsend's seat, 
at Rainham in Norfolk, on a private visit, en dishahiUei 
and with only one servant, when he was obliged by a 
very heavy shower to stop at. a farm-house in the way. 
The master of the house was a clergyman, who, to a 
small curacy, added the care of a few scholars in the 
neighbourhood; which in all might make his living about 
eighty pounds a year: this was all he had to maintain a 
wUe and six children. When the duke alighted, the 
clergyman, not knowing his rank, begged him to come 



in and dry himself; which the other accepted, by bor- 
rowing a pair of old worsted stocking^ and slippers, and 
warming himself by a good fire. Aiter some conversa- 
tion, the duke observed an old chess-board hanging up ; 
and, as he was passionately fond of the game, he asked 
the clergyman whether he could play. The latter told 
him, that he could play pretty tolerably; but found it 
difficult in that part of the country to get an antagonist. 
" I am your man," says the duke. " With all my heart," 
answers the clergyman ; " and if you will stay and take 
pot-luck, I will see if I cannot be^t you." The day 
continuing rainy, the duke accepted his offer ; when his 
antagonist played so well, that he won every game. 
This was so far from fretting the duke, that he was 
pleased to meet a man who could give him so much en- 
tertainment at his favourite game. He accordingly 
inquired into the state of his family affairs ; and making 
a memorandum of his address, without discovering his 
title, thanked him, and departed. 

Some months elapsed, and the clergyman thought no 
more of the matter, when, one evening, a footman rode 
up to the door, and presented him with a note. — '' The 
duke de Nivemois' compliments wait on the Rev. Mr. 
— ; and as a remembrance for the good drubbing 
he gave him at chess, begs that he will accept the living 

of , worth 400/. per annum ; and that he will 

wait upon his Grace the Duke of Newcastle on Friday 
next, to thank him for the same." 

The good clergyman was some time before he could 
imagine it to be any more than a jest, and hesitated to 
obey the mandate ; but as his wife insisted on his making 
a trial, he went up to town, and, to his unspeakable 
satisfaction, found the contents of the note literally true. 



ON THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 
When we consider how large a quantity of timber is 
necessary to the construction of a ship, and when it is 
stated that the average durability of the vessels of the 
Royal Navy does not e;[ceed fifteen years, we readily 
admit the vast importance of any successful means of 
counteracting those deteriorating influences to which 
large combinations of wood- work are peculiarly liable. . 
Vegetable matter, in common with all organic sub- 
stances, is subject to decomposition and decay, as soon 
as life becomes extinct ; and although the process is com- 
paratively slower in its commencement and progress in 
vegetable than in animal matter, it is not under ordinary 
circumstances, the less certain. During the existence of 
a plant, its various organs, under the influence of the 
mysterious principle of life, perform their respective 
functions in a manner similar to that of which we are 
more readily conscious in the animal frame. The plant 
absorbs its food from the soil and the surrounding air; it 
digests that food under the influence of respiration, and 
prepares rich and nutritive juices which circulate through- 
out its whole vegetable frame, and deposit materials of 
gprowth wherever they are wanted ; it sheds its leaves in 
Autumn, undergoes a season of torpor, and again becomes 
active and vigorous : thus it is clad in fresh leafy honours 
in the following Spring. All this is the effect, or rather 
the result, of vitality. The plant dies ; and then its con- 
stituent parts gradually assert their individual existerce, 
and resume their original affinities. Some pass into the 
air; some form new compounds; and others, which during 
the life of the plant ministered to its healthy action, 
now work energetically and destructively on each other: 
so that the original mass gradually decomposes under the 
influence of various causes. The first step to decay is a 
process of fermentation, which is more or less rapid, in 
proportion as heat and moisture are more or less present. 
In the absence of damp air, even the vegetable mass 
will of itself supply moisture; for, according to Count 
Rumfbrd, the best seasoned timber retains one-fourth of 
its weight of water. A certain extent of moisture is 
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essential to v^feti^ble fermeHiaUoti ; but a oompUt^ 9atar- 
ation appears inimical to it. A temperature not so low 
as to produce freezings nor so high as to produce rapid 
evaporation, is also favourable to it. The humidity of 
the air in ships, and the difficulty of obtaining n free 
circulation of air, contribute gready to this fermentative 
process. 

The chemical constitution of the vegetable kingdom 
yields to analysis only three or four ultimate elements, 
viz., oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and sometimes nitro« 
gen. 'jHie most active agent, in the process of decompo- 
sition is the oxygen contained in the dead plant, whether 
such decomposition proceed under the irapid influence of 
fermentation, or be produced more slowly by the opera- 
tion of the law which renders decay the neeessary eon* 
sequence of organization. As soon as the tree is felled 
the oxygen begins to be liberated and to act upon the 
woody fibre, combining with its carbon and producing 
carbonic acid gas. The tenacity of the several parts is 
thus gradually destroyed. After timber is felled, and 
' during the process of seasoning, a gradual diminution of 
strength may be remarked. The effect, however, of 
seasoning is to deprive the wood of superabundant 
moisture, and of those vegetable juices which would 
otherwise induce a rapid decomposition. 

In addition to the natural decay of timber, the decom* 
position is often accompanied by the apparently sponta- 
neous vegetation of parasitical fungi, inducing a speeies 
of decay to which the term '^ dry rot" is applied, proba- 
bly in consequence of the attendant phenomena { the 
wood being converted into a dry friable mass, destitute 
of fibrous tenacity. It is uncertain whether the seeds of 
these ^ngi exist in a dormant state in the juices of the 
timber, and wait only until the first stages of decompo- 
sition furnish them with a nidus favourable to their 
growth; or whether they float in the atmosphere and 
settle in places favourable to their vegetation. It is 
found, however, that badly seasoned timber is peculiarly 
subject to this species of decay.; and hereby the former 
of the two suppositions just advanced is favoured. 

From the moment when timber is felled the process 
of decay commences, and although so slowly in many 
cases that we are not conscious of it, yet there i^ a limit 
to the existence of the most durable articles of wood, 
however carefully preserved. Dryness, cleanliness, a 
free circulation of air, or the entire exclusion of it^ are 
among the best checks to vegetable decomposition; while 
damp accumulations, and a vitiated atmosphere> rapidly 
induce it. 

Unseasoned timber should never be used in ship-build- 
ing, and the best seasoned timber should be used only in a 
dry state. Diseased and decayed portions of the wood 
should be cut out, together with Uie sap-wood, which, 
being more soft and porous than the spine, is more 
liable to fermentation. 

The iron fastenings used about timber frequently cause 
its premature decay. Iron under the influence of mois^ 
tare becomes rusty, — ^that is, oxygen, either from the 
air or from the wood itself, unites with the metal, form- 
ing an oxide, which, in its turn, acts up(m the woody 
fibre, and gradually destroys its tenacity. The iron 49 
further subject to attack from the acid juices of the 
wood: this effect, however, varies in different woods* 
Oak contains a smaller proportion of oily or resinous 
particles than many other kinds of wood; and, in addi- 
tion to the usual vegetable acid common to most woods, 
oak contains an acid peculiar to itself, called gallic acid) 
in teak, on the contrary, the quantity of acid is not only 
smaller, but the resinous particles are very abundant, and 
these form a sort of protectmg covering to the iron fast- 
enings. Mackonochie states, on the authority of the 
shipping built in 'India and used in the India trade, that 
the average duration of an iron-fastened teak ship is 
thirty years; and that it is a misapplication of expense 
Xfi ',use copper fastenings with teak, ^ the additional ad- 



ventAgf gained ii not at tU commeninrate with the addi* 
tional expense. But it is different with oak: the action 
of oak on copper is by no means so destructive as on 
iron, and the reaction of the metal on the wood is not 
so destructive. 

The methods which have been from time to time 
adopted for the preservation of timber are so nume- 
rous l!tat a slight sketch of them would probably fill a 
goodrsized volume. We will name a few of the moit 
successful, and terminate this notice with a de9cription 
of the method now in practice. 

Mackonochie recommends all the iron fastenings to be 
provided with a protecting paint, and to impregnate the 
timber with some oily preparation, which he proposes to 
effect thus : the wood is to be placed in a steam-ti^ht 
chamber, and subjected to the action of steam, bv which 
the air wiU be expelled from the timber. Then by con- 
densing the steam, and repeating the process until all 
the elastic fluids are withdrawn from tne wood, and its 
juices converted into vapour, the wood becomes freed 
from them; and if plunged iuto oil, and subjected to 
atmospheric pressure, all the internal cavities of the 
wood will be filled with oil. In this way Mackopochie 
had in daily use a steam-chamber capable of containing 
twenty or thirty planks of timber, forty feet long, in 
which, while the planks were steammg, to render them 
flexible, they were impregnated with teak oil. He says the 
oil may easily be procured from the coipa and saw-dust 
used for the fuel of the steasj^-boilers ; for it has been 
ascertained that Malabar teak contains such a quantity 
of oleaginous (oily) or terebinthinous (turpentine) mat* 
ter, that the chips from the timber and planks of a ship 
built of it will yield, by a proper process, a sufficient 
quantity of tar for all its own purposes including the 
rigging; and that, although oak timber does not contain 
so mu^ of these substances, the chips of the fir alone 
consumed in the Royal Navy, would be more than luffi^ 
cient to supply tar to saturate the oak. 

There have been many other proposals to laturate 
timber with different substances; tl^ most suooeasfiil 
of which, up to the process of Mr. Kyan, was that of 
M. Pftllas, whose plan wa^ to saturate the timber in a 
solution of sulphate of iron, and then precipitate the 
salt by means of lime-water. About the year 1822 Mr. 
Bill produced samples of timber ipipregnated tlnraiighoui 
with a substance resembling asphahum. These samples 
were suljeeted to a trial of five years in the dry-rot pit 
at Woolwich, and withstood the fungus-rot perfecuy. 
Sir J^hn Banrow recommends kreosote, which he says 
"in a vaporous form penetrates every part of the largeei 
logs, and renders the wood almost as hard as irra, — so 
hard aa not eaaily to be worked." 

Mr. Kyan's plan, now so universally adopted, ia to 
soak the timber in a solution of bichlonde of mercoryt 
eomm^^y called eorrosive sublinuite. 

Aware of the establidied affinity of ooRoeive^sabliinaie 
for al|>umen, Mr. Kytm ^{^ed that substance to at^utiona 
of vegetable matter, both acetous and saccharine, on which 
he was then operating, and in which albumen was a consti- 
tuent, with a view to preserve them in a quiescent and in- 
corruptible state; and obtaining a confirmation of his 
cminfons by the fiact, that during a period of three years 
the acetous solution, openly exposed to atmospheric air, had 
not become putrid, nor had the saccharine decoction yielded 
to the vinous or acetous stages of fermentation^ but wera 
in a high state of preservation, he concluded that corroeive 
sublimate, by combination with albumen, was a protectioa 
against the natural changes of vegetable matter. He con- 
ceived, therefore, if albumen made a pai*t of wood, the latter 
would be protected bv converting that albumen into aconi- 
pound of protochloride of mercury and albumen ; and he pro- 
ceeded to immerse pieces of wood in this solution, and 
obtained the same result as that which he had ascertained 

with tegaxd to the vegetable decoctions. ^Birkbiscx. 

^ It having been found that the precipitate caused by the 
Kyanization was soluble in salt water. Sir William Bur- 
nett has lately substituted chloride of sine for corrosive 
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Bublimate, and the resulting compound which this forms 
with the albuminous portion ox the wood, effectually 
resists the action of salt water. 



THE CADDIS, or SPRING FLY. 

Grbat is the yarietj of insects to be observed at this 
season of the year, in the yicinity of pools and shallow 
streams of water. The labours of naturalists have taught 
uf to distinguish many of these beautiful forms, and to 
reftr them to their respective families; but how impos- 
able does it appear for an ordinary observer to attain 
to more than a very superficial acquaintance with 
them, or to view without bewilderment the diversi- 
fied shapes and colours of aquatic insects only. Among 
their numerous tribes, few can be found more interesting 
to the angler, than the may*flies and caddis-flies which 
form some of his most important living baits : these in- 
sects are highly curious in their larva state on account 
of the singular nature of the covering with which they 
invest themselves. . Some particulars relative to the 
Phryganea or caddis-fly will doubtless prove acceptable 
to many of our readers. 

The larva of the caddis insect may be seen crawl- 
ing upon subaquatic plants, or l3ring passive at the 
bottom of our clear streams, enclosed in a case of its 
own constmction, the materials of which are very differ- 
ent in different species. In many popular descriptions 
of insects caddis-worms are spoken of as constituting 
but one species, and as selecting indifferently from the 
materials around them, those best adapted to form a 
protection to their bodies. The Linnsean genus Phryga* 
nea, has, however, been found to contain about two hun- 
dred British species, and it is Httle doubted by our best 
authorities but that each of these has its own method of 
working, and consequently its own particular form of 
case. Izaak Walton was not ignorant of this, for we 
find him speaking in his chapter on baits, of << divers kinds 
of cadU or case-worms that are to be found in this 
na^on, in several distinct counties and in several little 
brooks that relate to larger rivers." Respecting these 
Tarieties of caddis he has many directions to give, and 
of three of them he enters into a particular description. 
The first he calls a piper ^ " whose husk or case id a 
piece of reed about an inch long, or longer, and as big 
tbont as the compass of a two-pence." This description 
of caddis-worm is commended by the worthy angler as 
A choice bait for chub or chavender, or indeed for any 
great fish. " There is also," he continues, ** a lesser 
cadis-wonn, called a cock'Spury being in fashion Kke fhe 
spar of a cock, sharp at one end; and the case or house 
in which this dwells is made of small husks and gravel 
jnd ilime most curiously made of these, even so as to 
k wondered at, but not to be made by man, no more 
than a kingfisher's nest can, which is made of little 
fishes* bones, and have such a geometrical interweaving 
and connexion ^ the Hke is not to be done by the art of 
num. This kind of cadis is a choice bait for any float- 
fish. There is also another cadis, called by some a 
itravf'toorm and by some a ruf-coat, yvhtfs^ house or 
case is made of little pieces of bents and rushes and 
straws and water- weeds, and I know not what; which are 
so knit together with condensed slime, that they stick 
abont her husk or case not unlike the bristles of a hedcre- 
hog." 

The faculty is indeed worthy of otir admiration which 
enables these little worms to provide for their own safety 
At a period of their being, when, their bodies being very 
^^ and tender, they would be exposed to more than 
ordinary danger. The cases of all caddis-worms have 
one feature in common, that is, they consist of a cylin- 
^>^ tube open at both ends. Some of these tubes are 
simply formed of a slender and narrow bit of grass, 
^hich is rolled in a b* cutiful spiral direction { others are 



concealed by a drapery of leaves falling over them in a 
natural and graceful manner; and others arc entirely 
covered with shells, some of which occasionally contain 
living snails fixed in that position without the power of 
moving. The worm keeps possession of its case by 
means of two hooks situated at the extremity of the 
body, and so firmly do these hooks maintain their hold, 
that it is almost impossible to separate the insect from 
its case without injuring it. The caddis-worm has a 
long body, and the legs, six in number, are situated on 
the first three segments near the head. These are the 
only portions which are generally exposed in walking, 
ana they differ from the rest of the body in being firm 
and hard and little liable to injury. Mr. Rennie made 
repeated experhnents with caddis-worms to ascertain 
their mode of building. He deprived them of their 
coverings and furnished them with materials for con- 
structing new ones, watching their proceedings through- 
6ut. He describes them as working at the commence- 
ment in a very clumsy manner, attaching a great num- 
ber of chips to whatever materials may be within their 
reach with loose threads of silk, and thus surrounding 
themselves with materials many of which are never 
used in the perfect building. Unskilful as their efforts 
may at first appear, there is much wisdom in this aggre- 
gation of all the substances within their reach, before their 
dwelling is actually commenced ; for when these prepara- 
tions are completed, they are able to devote their whole 
attention to the building, and to select the requisite ma- 
terials from the heap close at hand. The natural cement 
used by the caddis-worm to unite together the rushes, 
sticks, stones, &c., of which its house is composed is 
said to be superior in standing water, to pozzolana, the 
celebrated cement prepared of volcanic earth, or larva. 
As soon as the dwellings are sufficiently advanced, the 
larvae shut themselves up in them and do not again protrude 
more than the half of their bodies to procure materials. 
It is not to be supposed that the caddis-worm is regu- 
lated in its choice of a proper covering for its body, sim- 
ply by the instinct of self-preservation from danger: 
this uttle creature has an instinctive knowledge that 
when the covering is ^made of stones, sticks, or shells 
glued together, the dwelling, owing to its specific gra- 
vity, remains at the bottom of the water, where the food 
of the species inhabiting these kinds of houses is mostly 
to be found; and again, other kinds of caddis are endued 
with instinct to choose materials that shall be lighter 
than water, to float on the top that they may seek their 
food from thence. 

When the larvaB have attained their full size, they pre- 
pare for the change they are about to undergo, into the 
pupa state. In the first place, they make their cases 
secure from being carried away by the stream : this 
they accomplish by spinning threads from their bodies, 
and attaching them to the case, and also to some large 
stone. They likewise secure the mouth of the case 
from the entrance of insects by a beautiful net-work of 
these threads, the meshes of which are sufficiently close 
to exclude extraneous substances, but yet allow a free 
passage to water. This gyrating, or net-work, consists of 
a smidl, thickish, circular lamina, of brown silk, becom- 
ing as hard as gum, which exactly fits the aperture of 
. the case, and is fixed a little within the margin. It 
is pierced all over with holes disposed in concentric cir- 
cles, and separated by ridges which go from the centre 
to the circumference, but often not quite so regularly as 
the radii of a circle, or the spokes of a wheel. These 
radii are traversed again by other ridges, which follow 
the direction of the circles of holes; so that the two 
kinds of ridges crossing each other form compartments, 
in the centre of each of which is a hole. When the 
larva sheds its skin, it appears for a time as a quiescent 
pupa, inclosed in a distinct case: the head, however, 
is furnished with a pair of curved mandibles, which 
appear to serve bo other use than that of making a 
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passage through the open -work grating of silk at the time 
the insect is about to assume its perfect state. When this 
time arrives the insect is endowed with power of motion 
far greater than are possessed by any other incomplete 
pupa ; so that it not only cuts through the grating of 
silk, but creeps out of the case, leaves the water, and, 
throwing off its skin, appears as a caddis-fly. 

The character of the tribe of insects to which the 
different species of caddis-fly belong, are as follows : — 
the mouth nearly obsolete, the mandibles being either 
entirely wanting, or minute and membranous, as are 
also tlie under jaws and lips; the palpi are however pre- 
sent, the posterior wings are generally larger than the 
superior, and folded longitudinally when at rest; the 
eyes are prominent and globular ; the legs are long and 
slender. The whole insect is of a small or moderate 
size, and generally of an obscure pale brow^nish colour. 
The different species are found flying, chiefly after sun- 
set, about streams, ponds, &c., and are very similar to 
each other in general appearance. Like the may-flies, 
these insects appear in successional groups, and though 
they are commonly called Spring-flies, some of their spe- 
cies are to be seen even in the autumnal season, thus 
affording food for fishes, birds, &c., all through the 
Summer months. The most prominent variety of caddis- 
fly is the Phri/ganea grandis, or stone-fly of anglers. 
Cotton, the friend and disciple of Walton, gives a de- 
scription of this insect asfollow;s : — "His body is long and 
pretty thick, and as broad at the tiul almost as in the 
middle : his colour is a very fine brown ribbed with yellow, 
and much yellower on the belly than the back: he has 
two or three whisks also at the tag of his tail, and. two. 
little horns upon his head; his wings when full grown 
are double, and flat down his back, of the same colour, 
but rather darker than his body, and longer than it, 
though he makes but little use of them, for you shall 
rarely see him flying, though often swimming and 
paddling with several feet he has. under his belly, upon 
the water, without stirring a wing." This fly is much 
recommended by anglers as a bait both for trout and 
grayling, but is more successfully used late in the even- 
ing than at mid-day. Some of the caddis-flieg are 
remarkable, like certain moths, for their long antennae, 
and these are often actively employed when the insects are 
at rest. These organs have been observed moving about 
in all directions, as if by their means the fly was exploring 
everything that occurred in its vicinity. Caddis-flies 
may be distinguished from the lesser moths by the curi- 
ously wrought reticulated structure of their wings, gene- 
rally destitute of the powdery appearance of the moth; 
also by their palpi, or feelers, and by the stemmata on 
tlie top of their heads. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT, 

OR Mouse-Ear-Scorpion-Grass, 

(Mi/osotis paliuti'is.) 

This beautiful little flower, which enamels the brinks of 
our rivers with its corollas of celestial blue, has become 
celebrated by a German tale, full of melancholy romance. 
It is rekted, that a young couple, who were on the eve 
of being united, whilst walking along the banks of the 
Danube, saw one of these lovely flowers floating on the 
waves, which seemed ready to carry it away. The 
afiianced bride admired the beauty of the flower, and 
regretted its destiny, which induced the lover to precipi- 
tate himself into the water to secure the flower. He 
had no sooner done so, than he sank into the flood, but 
making a last effort, he threw- the flower upon the shore, 
and, at the moment of disappearing, exclaimed: Vertgifs 
micht nicht; since which time this flower has been made 
emblematical, and taken the name of " Forget-me-not.** 

The MyosoHs palustris is seen nowhere in greater 
perfection and abundance, than on the banks of a stream 
in the environs of Luxembourg, which is known by the 
name of the Fairies' Bath, or the Cascade of the En- 
chanted Oak. The romantic banks of this stream are 
covered with these pretty blue flowers, from the begin- 
ning of July until tne end of August, and being reflected 
in the pure waters, appear more numerous than they 
really are. To this favourite spot the young girls often 
descend fro9i the ramparts of the town to spend the leisure 
hours of their holidays in dancing on the borders of this 
stream, where they are seen covered with the flowers 
which the waters i^fford them. The stream is called the 
Cascade of the Enchanted Oak, from the circumstance 
of the spring's escaping, with a murmuring noise, from 
the root of an oak, of great antiquity. 

For some years past this little flower has bedn cul- 
tivated in France with the greatest care, and when sent 
to the Parisian markets, it finds a more ready sale than 
any exotic plant. The pots being filled with young cut- 
tings, that readily take root and blossom, present such a 
mass of these delicate little flowers, as must surprise 
'those who have not seen them thus treated. 
' The generic name of this plant is derived from that 
given it by the ancients, who called it Mouse-ear, from 
the form of the leaves ; and the French, on the same 
account, call it Oreille de Rat, Rat's-ear. It frequently 
flowers in May, and continues to give out a succession 
of blossoms until the end of August. It is increased by 
separating the roots, and planting them in a moist buK 
free earth; and when pUmted thickly on the banks or 
borders of streams or ornamental lakes, it is seen to 
peculiar advantage. When cultivated in pots, it should 
be shaded until Uie slips have taken fresh root; after 
which the pots should be placed in an open and free air, 
giving them water when the weather is dry. When in 
blossom, they may be taken into the house, where these 
elegant little blue flowers, with their bright yellow eye, 
cannot fail to attract all the admirers of nature's charms. 

We earnestly recommend the cultivation of this Uttle 
beauty, and particularly so to those cottagers who live 
near townsj as, by transplanting the trailing branches ' 
from their borders into small pots, they would find it 
profitable to send them to market; for few people would 
withstand the temptation of purchasing these alluring 
flowers. 

In the Netherlands, it is conunon to make a syrup of 
the juice of the myosotis; which is given as a remedy 
agmst consumptive coughs. 

[Philups* Flora Historica.'} 
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TIBW OF ORSAT MARLOW. 



Oft in Imt g^Mt the musing >hepherd spieSt 
The headlong mountains and the downward ikieB» 
The wateiy landscape of the pendant woods. 
And absent trees that tremble in the floods : 
In the dear asure gleam the flocks are seen, 
And floating foresto paint the wares with green. 
Through the fiur scene roU alow the lingerin 
Then foaming pour along, and rush into the 
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I Hour first article on this subject, we conducted the 
reader to a part of the Thames nearly parallel with the 
ancient town of Woodstock, and the magnificent seat of 
Blenheim; — ^the one carrying us back, in imagination, 
to the days of the Edwards and Henrys, and the other 
to the times of Queen Anne. 

The town of Woodstock, considered in a commercial 
point of view, is not of much note ; but the records of 
English history make frequent mention of it. It is said 
that Woodstock Park was a royal residence as early as 
the time of King Alfred, and that this monarch resided 
there while translating Boetius. Camden states, that in 
the time of King Ethelred, father of Edward the Con- 
fessor, it was so considerable a place, that he there held 
a convention of the states, and enacted several statutes. 
The park is supposed to have been enclosed by a stone 
wall in the time of Henry the First ; and in the reign of 
Henry the Second, Woodstock was the scene of Fair 
Rosamond's brief but eventful history. The story of 
this maiden, of the monarch's affection for her, and of 
Queen Eleanor's revenge, haye been woven into a kind 

Vol. XVUI. 



of romantic legend, the truth of which cannot now be 
determined; but it is probable that, like the story of 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, the groundwork is 
correct, but the details have been highly coloured during 
the lapse of time. Be that as it may, of the bower and 
the mazy labyrinth, furnishing the scene of the story, 
no vestiges now remain. It has been asked— 

What art can trace the visionary scenes^ 
Tlie flowery groves and everlasting green. 
The babbling sounds that mimic Edio plays. 
The fury shade and its eternal maze? . 

In Woodstock Park, Geoffry Chaucer, the "father 
of English poetry," is said to have been bom in the 
early part of. the fourteenth century; and to have 
resided there a considerable time, in a house near the 
area before the grand entrance to the palace. 

Here he dwelt — 
For many a cheerful day these ancient walla 
Have often heard liim, while his legends blithe 
He sang, of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homely life, through each estate and age. 
The fashions and the follies of the world 
With canning band pourtraying. 

Woodstock Palace, two centuries afterwards, was the 
scene of the imprisonment of Elizabeth, during the 
reign of her unnatural sister Queen Mary, and it 
is said that the royal prisoner wrote the following 
lines, with charcoal, on the window-shutter of her 
apartment ;«-** i ,r^^^t-^\r^ 

Digitized by Vr^QOQ IC 
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Oh, Fortune ! how thy restless waverm «tate 
H»lb fraught with Mris thf troubled wltt» 
Witness thid pnn«iit prisontr, whither I^te 
Could bear me, and the Joys I quit. 
Thou causedst the guilty to be iosed 
From bands wherein are innocents inclosed. 
Causing the guiltless to be straites reserved. 
And friHiing those that death well deserved^ 
But by her malice nothing can be wroughte, 
So God send to my foes all they have thoughte. 
Anno Dom. 1555. Elisabeth, prisoner. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Woodstock Manor, 
together with the dilapidated palace, were granted to the 
Duke of Marlborougn, as an acknowledgment for his 
brilliant services in the continental wars. The nation 
also built for him the splendid palace of Blenheim, 
named after a village In Germany, near which he 
had gained a splendid victory. To describe this man- 
sion at length, would be out of place in our present 
course of papers ; but we may eay that, ha spite of nume- 
rous architectural defects, it forms one of the most 
magnificent residences In the kingdom. The ^rand 
entrance from Woodstock is through a triumphal arch ; 
and Mr Ireland says : — 

It is from this distance the stately pile !• most happiljr 
^ewed ; its various towers, rising into tho horiaon, beauti- 
fully break the massy and mora ponderous form it wears 
on a nearer approach. The verdure of tho 9welling hiwn 
on which li stands, the spaelous and eas/ slope Inolinintf 
towards the rich valley below, aided bv a fi&o expanse or 
water, wearhig the appearanof of a noble river, terminated 
by a spacious itene bridfi^e, (the centre arch c( which is of 
superior dimenilons to the &med Rialto at Venice, being 
a hundred and one ibet,) with a happy aasemblage of rich 
groves and plantations in the distance, ibrm a beautlAil 
coup iPwiit surpassing anything I romember to have seen in 
this or any ether country. 

The expanse of water, hera alluded to, was artificially 
formed ) and Browni the landscape-gardener who planned 
it, was so proud pf Its beauty, tnat he was wont to say, 
<' that the Thames would nart r fbrgln him for what ha 
had done at Blenheim**' 

We must now leata Woodstock and Blenheim, and 
return to the Thames, which flows past Oxford at a 
distance of eight or nine miles from Blenheim Palace. 
If we were unable to enter minutely into the details of 
tnis noble building, how much less can we do justice 
to this seat of education, with its numerous colleges 
and halls, and the associations with which it is so 
intimately connected, and by which we can trace back 
its existence fbr m^re than a thousand years. 

Oxford is situated at -the confiuence of the Isis and 
the Chatwell, the latter of which rivers flows southward 
through Oxfordshire to the point of junction with the 
former. The united streams wind thell: way through 
verdant setnery t6 ^ idlla|e ef Ifley, about a mile and 
a half below the city. Tms village is situated on a 
beautiftil eminence, commandln|^ a distant prospect which 
includes almost every building m the university. 

The river now flows almost directly southward, from 
Oxford to Nuneham Courtenay, a distance of about six 
miles ; and, at the last-mentioned spot, we meet with the 
seat of the Earl of Harcourt, the representative of a 
very ancient family. The heiress of this manor married, 
in 1214, Robert de Courtenay, baron of Okehampton, 
and the manor thence acouired the name of Nuneham 
Courtenay. The estate afterwards came into various 
hands, until it finally became the property of the Earl 
of Harcourt. Of the ground surrounding the house, 
Mr. Brewer remarks i*— 
The park contains nearly twrfve hundred acres, and 
vinces, in every division, great richness of natural circum- 
stance, improved by the hand of reverential rather than of 
presumptuous art. Perhaps the talent of Brown*, who 
assisted in the arrangement of Uie grounds, was never dis- 
• This individual waa a celebrated landacfipe gardeiMr, employed in the 
eerhr part of the last century in Jaying oat the grotmda Mlongfaig tonuu^y 
difttvDgnJibed ^'^^^■h nwaaiooa. 



played to greater advantage. Eacn artifice to heighten 
pictorial effbct is so judiciou^y ooneaalad. that the whole 
seems graceful in the simplicity of nature^ tfiongh no super- 
abundance obstructs the wishes of refined taste. From 
various points are obtained views of the Witenham hills, of 
a part or Buckinghamshire, and the high elevations above 
the vale of White Horse. A drive is jbrmed which con- 
ducts to the chief objects of interest in the park, and con- 
tinues through a wood that fal^s with a steep descent to the 
river Isis, the bank of which is here very abruptly and fimely 
broken by ste^ and bold projections. 

In the erounds of Nuneham Court^ay, is a tree 
known to the country people by the tiame of Bab*s tree^ 
the history of which marks the kind and considerate 
feelinff which so often exists between the country nobiUty 
and their tenants. This tree was planted by one Bar- 
bara Wyatt, who was so much attached to it and to her 
humble residence near it, that when the village of Nune- 
ham Courtenay was removed to its present site, some 
generations back, she petitioned for leave to remain in 
her old habitation. Her request was complied with, and 
her oottage not pulled down till after her death. A 
poem was written on this subject by Whitehead, and 
pUced on a seat beneath the tree. 

From Nuneham Courtenay, a distance of about four 
miles brings us to Abingdon, a considerable town on the 
Berkshire side of the nver. This town is said to trace 
its records as far back as the time of the ancient Britons, 
when it was a town of considerable importance, and 
distinguished as a royal residence, whither the people 
resorted to assist Ht the great councils of the nation. We 
next learn, that it acquired the name of Abbendon (the 
town of the Abbey,) on the removal hither, in the year 
680, of a monastte institution, to which the town be- 
longed* Abingdon afterwards became a favourite resi- 
dence of some of the Saxon monarchs; and William the 
Conqueror placed his son Henry under the care of the 
monks of tha abbey, (br his education. The subsequent 
history vS the town was of that fluotuatinff character, 
which so frequent!? resulted Arom the polities of the 
period ; but we neea not trace it further. 

Abingdon is pleawntly situated at the junction of the 
small river Ock with the Thames, or, rather, the Isis: 
it" is handsomely built, consisting of several spacious 
streets, diverging from a central market-place ; well paved 
and lighted, and amply supplied with water. The manu- 
facture of woollens, formerly carried on here to a great 
extent, has ouite declined. Malting is now the principal 
business, and, together with the dressmg of hemp, uid 
the making of sacking and saiUclotht constitute the 
chief empleyment of tli^ labouring classes. The num- 
ber of Innabitants is between five and six thousand. 

Kmg Henry the Fifth, about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, built two bridges over the Thames 
naar Abibgdpn* at Colbam and at Burford; and t)iest 
bridges added ssuoh to tba oommercial important of the 
town. Aabmola gives % transktion of some Latin Unas 
relating to these bri^^ :-~ 

Ring Henry the Fifth, hi the fifth of his reign, 

At Burford and Culham did bridges build twalni 

Between these two places, bat freim AbmgdoB moaly 

The kingHi highwsys now may be easily paett 

In one thousand four huDdr<>d, and ten niore h|y ai^ 

This so pious work did his Minesty fix; 

Ye passengers now who shall travel this way, 

Be siu^ that you mind for the founder to pngr. 

The foUowuig appears to relate to one of the bfidfo^ 
but is in £ngli& of a more ancient dates— 

King Hennr ihe Fifte, in his fourth yero, 
He hath yTound for his folke a bridge in BerkeMhnrs, 
For cartis with cariage may goo and come dere. 
That many wynters afore were marred in the nlira^ 
And som ouk of her sadels fieete to the groaado 
Went forthe in the water witt no man whara. 
Five wekys after, OTi Ihey were y'foMU^ t . 
Her kyn and her knowlech caught hem vp with cart* 
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The appearahoe which the rirer presenU depends a 
good deal on the proximity of considerable towns. In 
the open country, where green fields devcend nearly to 
the water's edge, and country residences are seen at a 
distance, maay picturesque and beautiful scenes present 
themselves, which have often formed studies for the 
landscape painter. In those parts, on the contrary, 
where a market town stands on the banks of the river, 
the Thames voyager sees wharfs and other commercial 
indications, whereby the thoughts of a miniature Londoti 
are presented to bit mind. Abingdon, Reading, Henley, 
Great Marlow, and other towns, occur, m this way, at 
intervals along the route; but it cannot be doubted that 
the oc 'asional view of commercial industry, alternating 
with more serene natural objects, give a variety to the 
scene which greatly enhances its interest We cannot 
folly appreciate the beauty of nature's producUons, 
unless we oceaaionally compare them with the ruder 
works of man. 

WAXEN FRUIT. 

Haviko shown in a former article* the method of 
peparing artificial^Jhwers in wiis, we propose hare to 
disdoae the usual process of producing Fbuit and 
other objects in Wax. We must, therefore, speak ^$t 
of the moulds; — ucondfy, of the casting; — ana thirdli/t 
of the colouring. 

1 . Before we can proceed to work in making the tnouldif 
it is necessary to have the following articles ^t hand;— • 
a little grease and some superfine plaster of Paris, 
together with a basiut ^ spoon, a tableA^nife, a pot fuU 
of damp sand, some thin tinned iron, whieh mutt be out 
mto strips of three inches wide, and some string. 

Now, if we wish to make a mould for an wpp\e% tar 
instance, we oi course take a retl one to mould from. 
We press down the apple into the damp sand, until 
nearly one-half of it is buried, — that ia, until the sand 
reaches the thickest part, which, m an apple, is near the 
middle; and in a pear, near one end. A pear may be 
inserted sideways; but an apple mnst nets because the 
latter would not then delw^r^^^^t is, when the upper 
part is surrounded with the hardened plaster, as tt soon 
win be, it cannot be drawn out, on account ef the de- 
]Hreaaiou at the stalk and eye ef the apple: but, hy 
]^aettiff it with the stalk or eye end downwards, thb 
dificuhy is avoided* In soakmg moulds of every de- 
seription, it is necessary above all things to set out with 
preeautions of this nature. 

Wheu the apple is nearly half sunk in the sand, 
bend mie of the pieees of tin into a hoop, so as to be an 
inch or thereabouta larger across than the apple; tie a 
neea of string round it, and place it over the ajpple, 
fereiag its lower edge into the sand, so as to hold it 
firmly. Pq% water to some plaster of Fwm in thebasm, 
as as to make the mixture of the oonsisteiice of thick 
creoBBs — it will thus nm into every minute depression, 
sad eovipletelv cover up the half of the apple expoeed 
above the sand, while it will be prevented from flowii^ 
away by the rim of tin armmd. 

In a ix^ute or two the plaster will become sttftciently 
1^ or hardened, to be handled. When this is Ihe case, 
remove the tin, and take up the fruit out of the sand 
tkogether, there being now one half of the mould cast. 
This must be trimimd with a kniHe, fbr the sake of 
appeurince; and purticuhu*ly where the sasd has touched, 
C3sk airefttUy smooth at the exact half of the fruit; for 
it will have been observed, that, as the tppW was not 
fpa^ half buried in send, the part of the mould bow 
cast will be rather more than half, a small part behig 
allowed for cutting away evenly. Now make a hole or 
two, or a few notches, on one side of the cast, where the 
other is to join it; Mase this part well, holes and all, 
and tie round it tightly one of the pieees of tin: the 
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fruit will now be in the same position, in respect to the 
half«mould, as it was when in the sand, except that it is 
now the other end upwards. Now pour plaster upon 
this other end, and the mould will be complete, except a 
little trimming, which it will require. The parts wHl 
easily separate at the joining, and, on taking out the real 
fruit, a cavity will of course be found of &e exact sise 
and shape, ready for filling up with wax. 

Those fruits which have hard or rough duns, require 
greasing, to prevent the plaster fVom stickmg to them: 
this is the case with the peach, apricot, and walnutr-^ 
the almond, &c. A few ^its require the mould to be 
in three pieces, — such as the melon, mulberry, and 
blackberry. Other fhiits are never thus imitated in 
wax; as grapes, currants, and many more of the smaller 
kinds, on account of the trouble of joining them together 
afterwards in bunches. 

3. in order to enter upon the process of castings it is 
necessary to have in readiness several small fripkins, 
some white wax or spermaceti, a basin of cold water, and 
the following colours: — ^the palest chrome yellow, Prus« 
sian blue, burnt umber, red lead, fiake white, and lake, 
all in powder, or rather, ground up with oil, as used fbr 
painting. 

The process of casting all of the larger fruits is the 
same: but, as we may suppose our apple^moutd to hare 
been prepared, we will proceed with the process of 
castii^ the wax. 

Melt some of the wax slowly over a small fire; and 
when melted, add a little chrome yellow, and, i^ we 
would choose to have a green apple, we must put a very 
little PhMsian hhie along with it. While this is going 
on, the mould should be soaking in the basin of water« 
When the wax is ready, take the mould out of the water 
and wipe the inside of it dry with a cloth. Pour the 
melted wax into it, holding one half of the mould in the 
hand, imtil it is nearly fbll ; nut the other half mould 
over in \t9 exact position, which will be indicated by the 
various notches or holes cut in the sides. Next, hold 
the two parts tightly together, and turn them over and 
over, until the melted wax within has spread itself on 
every part of the inside of the mould. Thus continue 
it in motion, uptil the wax k completely set, or con- 
gealed, which will be alter a minute or two, and may be 
known to be the case, when, by shaking the mouk^ no 
noise of a liquid is heard within. When thus partly 
hardened, it must be placed for some minutes in tkie 
basin of cold water, when most probably the mould will 
separate of itself; ii it does not, very little trouble will 
suftce to remove it from off the appki, which, as to ita 
casting. Is now complete, and will of course be fsnnd 
more or less hollow in prcfKirtion to the quantity of wax 
empic^ed. 

in imitating large fruit, the hot air within the mould, 
having no vent, will sometimes make the wax spurt from 
the JMttt: this is to bo avoided by holding me filled 
i90uld upright a lew seconds before turning it about* 
The edge around the oast fruit where the two sides of 
the mould joined, must be parsd off carefnllv with a 
knife. AH the foregoing process may bf followed up 
in casting oranges, lemons, eggs, yellow-plums, walmrts, 
pea-poda, capsicumH, &c- 

3. In the last-named fruits due regard must of course 
be had to the variation of colour. ^ I? the fruit be partly 
coloured in the process ci casting, much care in after 
painting is requisite. 

Suppose we wish to have a red blush on the apple, » 
little dry lake is taken up with a bit of flannel, and rub- 
bed evenly on the side <rf the fVuit. If a streaked applo 
be wanted, mix a little lake with spirits of turpentm^; 
then, taking a small quantity in a short-haired, stifif 
brush, jerk it out of the brush on to the fruit when it 
will run down the sides and produce the desired effeet. 
If any peculiar marks are to be hnitated, they may be 
I painted with any of the above-named colours, mixed with 
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mastic varnish. This varnish is also used, wnen it is 
desired that the fruit should be very shining, as cherries 
are: but, if rough-coated fruit be wanted, — as, for 
example, the peach, — it must be cast as usual, then 
coloured on one side with dry lake, varnished, and, im- 
mediately after varnishing, sifted over with papjer powder. 
The bloom of red plums, and of dark grapes, is made by 
dusting over them powder-blue from a muslin bag. 

Strawberries, cherries, and other small fruit, are 
always cast solid; that is, after the mould is made, 
instead of pouring in the wax to the one-half of the 
mould, and putting the other half on it, a hole is made 
at the crack between the two halves, and the mould 
being held upright, wax is poured in, until it is full. 

Grapes are formed of glass globes made on purpose ; 
these are of different sizes, and have each a small nozzle 
or mouth like that of a phial. To fit them up in bunches 
take some pieces of iron wire; twist a piece of sewing 
cotton near one end of each wire, so as to fit the mouth 
of a certain grape; dip it into melted wax, and insert it 
into the mouth, when it will become fixed there: then 
dip the grape thus formed into melted wax coloured 
lightly with green : by taking it out instantly it will dry, 
having a coat of the wax upon it, which makes it look 
very much like a real grape. These grapes should be 
tied together in bunches of ^bout thirty in a bunch. 
Currants are made with smaller glass globes, but in a 
similar manner : to give them the peculiar appearance of 
the opaque lines seen upon them, a piece of sewing cotton 
is to be wound in sections round the fruit previous to 
dipping. The remains of the flower at the end of an 
apple, pear, &c., is imitated by a clove being thrust into 
the waxen image. 

Anatomical preparations, of which many are so com- 
plex, and so finely illustrative of morbid anatomy, cuta- 
neous disorders, &c., are all effected according to the 
directions given for waxen fruit, and coloured, after 
casting, with common oil colours by precise similar 
methods. Hence it is, that a consideration of the pro- 
cesses before described, cannot be deemed to be a waste 
of time. 

The principal objects manufactured in wax .for orna- 
ment, are fruits, various articles of pastry, eggs, peas in 
the pod, capsicums, dolls, miniature busts, flowers, 
leaves, &c. Miniature busts and wax dolls are coloured 
with flake white and lake; and they are also much 
better, if a little Canada balsam be mixed with the wax. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which a man 
submits to for his livelihood, or that which he imdeigoes 
for his pleasure. The latter of them generally changes the 
name of labour for that of exercise, but diners only from 
ordinary labour as it rises from anoUier motive. A coun- 
try life abounds in both these kinds of labour, and for that 
reason nves a man a greater stock of health, and, con- 
sequently, a more perfect enjoyment of himself, than any 
other way of life. I consider the body as a system of 
tubes and c^lands, or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one another aner so wonderful 
a manner as to make a proper engine for the soul to work 
with. This description does not only comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tenaons, veins, nerves, and arteries^ but 
every muscle and every ligature, which is a composition of 
fibres, that are so man^ imperceptible tubes or pipes 
interwoven on all sides with invisible glands or strainers. — 
Anoisoir. 



OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. II. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 9. 



Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, 
the utmost bounds whereof we know not; but of some 
decrees of. both, we have many lively impressions, by 
delight on the one side and soitow on the other, and 
' therefore we may distinguish them by the names of 
pleasure and pain. Happiness in its full extent, is the 
utmost pleasure we are capable of, and the lowest de- 
gree of it, so much ease m)m all pain, and so much 
pleasure, as without which one cannot be content, we 
therefore judge that whoever is contented is happy.— 
Locks. 
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We resume our consideration of those curious pheno- 
mena connected with optical science, whereby objects are 
made to appear under a different form from that which 
we know Uiey really possess. One remarkable class of 
such phenomena includes those in which a rapidly rota- 
ting body appears to be stationary. 

Professor Wheatstone, in the Philosophical TranstU" 
iions for 1834, describes a series of experiments by 
which it appears probable that the electric fluids in passing 
through a conducting wire from one side of a charged jar 
to the other, rush through the conductor with a velocity 
equal to about 576,000 miles in a second of time. This 
velocity is so great that the most rapid motion which can 
be produced by art appears to be actual rest when com- 
pared with it. A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to 
render its spokes invisible, when illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, is seen for an instant with all its spokes distinct 
as if it were at rest; because however rapid the rotation 
may be, the light has come, and has already ceased before 
the wheel has had time to turn through a sensible space. 
Any one who has an electrical machine may perform a 
similar experiment. Provide a disk, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1, the surface of which is divided into 
black and red spaces. If this disk be connected with a 
multiplying arrangement, as shown in the same figure, and 
be rotated rapidly, the black will vanish and the disk 
appear entirely r^; for the black reflects no light, and 
the reflection proceeds only from the red. If the disk 
be made to rotate before a Leyden jar in such a manner 
that it may be viewed by the light of the electric dis- 
charge, the black and red spaces become as apparent as 
when the disk is perfectly stationary. It matters not, 
of course, what device is painted on the disk, nor how 
rapidly soever it is turned round ; it appears to be quite 
motionless whenever the electric flash illuminates it. We 
have performed the experiment during a thunder storm 
by night, when the broad and distinct flashes of lightping 
caused a series of rapidly rotating disks to appear quite 
stationary, to the admiration of those who witnessed this 
remarkable experiment. These results are better appre- 
ciated in a darkened room ; but the presence of natural 
or artificial light does not interfere with their production. 

Mr. Tomlinson has found that similar effects can be 
produced with phosphuretted hydrogen, exhibited in 
bubbles from phosphuret of lime, in water. These 
bubbles produce a sudden and transient light, and when 
they come up slowly without interrupting each other, 
the light which they shed on the rotating disk causes the 
latter to appear stationary ; but when the bubbles come 
up too quickly, the black and red spaces exhibit a sort of 
dancing motion, sometimes two black spaces seeming to be 
joined into one, to the exclusion of the intervening red* 
and vice versL So also with a disk on which words, 
such as AT REST, are inscribed; if the bubbles of gas 
start up regularly and slowly, the words are presented 
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to the eye in their proper form; but if too quickly the 
words seem to cross each other in various directions, and 
eonfusion is excited, by a second impression being pro- 
duced on the retina before preceding impressions have 
departed. A rapid succession of sparks from a magnet, 
as also a stream of electricity instead of a discharge, 
will similarly produce confusion in the appearance of the 
deyice or inscription. 

Any chemical action by which a sudden and transient 
light is produced, will show similar effects. Soap bubbles, 
blown with hydrogen or the mixed gases, and fired by 
means of a nlament of cotton passed through a small 
tube, and wetted with alcohol; gunpowder, wrapped up 
in the form of a common cracker; fulminate of mercury, 
itrGck on an anvil ; and many other manipulations, will 
produce flashes of light fitted for this purpose. 

In all these cases, the effect 4s produced by the follow- 
mg circumstance; that the light comes and goes in a 
space of time too short for the disk to have rotated 
through any sensible space. Supposing the disk to be 
six inches in diameter, and consequently about half a 
jird in circumference, and that it rotates twenty times in 
t second, then any point of the circumference will move 
through 18x20=360 inches in a second. And if we 
farther suppose, for the sake of clearness, that a flash of 
light, produced in any of the ways explained above, has 
a duration of only ,V«« o^ & second; then any point in 
flie circumference of the disk will only move through 
oqe-tenth of an inch during the existence of the light, a 
space too small to produce any considerable effect on the 
apparently stationary position of the disk. Now, small 
as is this fraction of a second, we know that the real 
duration of the flashes of light produced as above must 
be much smaller, for the disk may have a greater velocity 
given to it than that here supposed: indeed, so far as 
deetrical light is concerned. Professor Wheatstone has 
shown that its duration cannot be so much as the mil- 
lionth part of a second ! 

Mr. Tomlinson has also discovered a very curious and 
pleasing class of phenomena, (luiked in some respects 
with those given above,) in which a rotating object ap- 
pears stationary, and at the same time the straight lines 
occurring in the device appear curved. 

There are two modes in which these experiments may 
be performed ; 1 st. Procure a circular disk of pasteboard, 
twelve or thirteen inches in diameter, and cut a narrow 
slit in it, extending from the centre nearly to the circum- 
ference. Fix this disc to a multiplying machme, and 
place a lamp behind it. Let the smaller machine, with the 
painted or written device, be placed in front of the larger, 
and while both are rotating, the light from the lamp 
passing through the slit once and only once in each revo- 
iation, will fall suddenly and transiently on the coloured 
disk, producing effects which we shall presently describe. 
9ad, Dispense with the lamp, and stand behind the 
slitted disk; while in front of it, at a distance of two or 
three feet, place the radiated disk, and cause both to 
rerolve. When the two disks are thus made to rotate, 
all tite radii, excepting those which for the time being 
are vertical, appear curved, — upwards if the eye of the 
observer is above the axis of tne slitted disk, and doum- 
wards if below. This effect takes place when the two 
disks are revolving in similar directions. The order 
will be inverted if the disks move in opposite directions, 
and a change will likewise take pkce in the direction of 
the curvature of the radii, according to the angle at 
which the eye is placed. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader a clear 
idea of the effects produced, it will be desirable to g^ve 
illustrative figures; but here we meet with this difficulty, 
that the effects produced are different according to the 
relative sizes of the disks, — ^their relative velocities,-— 
their respective rotations-being in the same or in opposite 
directions, — the situation of the slit, — and the part of 
the slit to which the eye is applied. To give a determi* 



nate character to the experiments, therefore, it will be 
better to make a slit in the disk which is the object of 
experiment, and to view, with the eye placed behind this 
slit, the image of the rotating figure reflected in a station- 
ary plane mirror, placed in front of the disk, at a distance 
of about two feet. Thus, by considering the revolving 
image as a second revolving disk, the following conditions 
are fulfilled: 1, The two disks are of equal size: 2, They 
rotate with equal velocities: 3, They rotate in the same 
direction. 

With such an apparatus as this many pleasing expe- 
riments may be performed, by fixing to the multiplying 
wheel disks having different devices. One which we 
have used is such as is represented in the disk, a front 
view of which is shown in •the multiplying wheel at the 
head of this article. The disk is covered with a star, 
consisting of six black and six red radial bands, and a 
slit, A B, occupies nearly a semidiameter in the centre of 
one of the bands. The eye is placed behind the disk, so 
that the front of the disk may be seen reflected in the 
mirror, which occurs once during one revolution of the 
disk; and if the disk perform more than six revolutions 
per second, a tolerably uninterrupted view of the image 
is obtained, on account of the persistence of impressions 
on the retina. 

Under these circumstances the disk assumes the ap • 
pearance represented in the annexed figure, (Fig. 8,) 

Fig. 8. 




subject to variations in the curvature of each radius, 
according to the position of the eye with reference to the 
inner or outer end of the slit. When the eye is near 
the inner end of the slit, and consequently near the centre 
of the disk, the radii appear congregated much nearer 
the point A, while at and about b the interval between 
the two upper radii is greatly increased, but if the eye 
be held near the outer end of the slit, the radii appear 
less curved, and their distribution more equable. But at 
whatever part of the slit the eye be applied, this rule is 
constant, — ^that the point A, towards which the curves 
tend, is seen at the axial end of the slit, in consequence 
of the slit being only at one side of the axis, and the 
radial band occupying that position is of the same colour 
as that which contains the slit. If, however, the slit, 
instead of occupying the centre of one radial band, be 
on a line of division between two bands, a line of divi- 
sion will occupy the central position which in the former 
case was occupied by a band, and, in the latter case, the 
bands a be, will be opposite in colour to e^e^ as shown 
in the figure. 

In another paper we shall show other curious effects 
produced on dislu of various kinds. 

As it is not enough for a man to have a diamond unless it 
is polished and cut out into its due angles, and a foil be set 
midemeath, whereby it may the better transmit and vibrate 
its native lustre ana rays ; so it will not be sufiiclent for a 
man to have a great understanding in all matters, unless the 
said understanding be not onlv polished and clear, but 
nnderset^ and holpen a little with those figures, tropes, and 
colours, which rhetoric affords, where there b use of per- 
suasion.— Lord Ebbbbbt., Digj^i^g^ by LnOOgle 
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ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 



That the ancients excelled the moderns in certain 
artistical pursuits, and that they were adepts in pro- 
cesses now lost, or imperfectly known, seems generally 
admitted. Among such pursuits, we may reckon the art 
of Encaustic Painting, which seems to have been 
completely lost during several ages between the time oi 
Pliny and the eighteenth century. 

The art of painting in encaustic is a manner of paint- 
ing which b executed by the operation of fire. Ancient 
authors often make mention of this species of painting, 
which if it had been described simply by tne word 
^encaustic,'* which, signifies ejpecuted by fiv^ might 
be supposed to have been a sort of ciiavi#^painting« 
put, in the kind of painting which we are considering, 
wax was employed to give a gloss jto the colours, and 
permanence to the work: these colours were fixed by 
Bre, and preserved by means of the wax from being in- 
jured by the air. This mode of perpetuating coloi^ in 
all their original splendour by heated or burnt wax, was 
practised in the fourth and fifth centuries, and is hM 
to have been in use at Venice even to the time of Titian. 
By one writer we are told that various specimena of 
ancient encaustic painting have been preserved in the 
East: while another says that we have no ancient pic- 
tures of this description : but the questions here probably 
are, — "TtYidX species oi pictures are meant? and by end 
what point of time does antiquity refer ? 

We must not, however, omit to notice three species of 
encaustic painting, described by Pliny, who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian era : — 

1. That in which they used the graver, and painted 
on ivory or polished wood; for which purpose they drew 
the outlines on a piece of this wood or ivory, previously 
soaked or imbued with some certain colour : the point of 
the style or graver served for this operation, and the 
broad end to scrape off the small filaments that rose 
from the outlines ; and they continued forming outlines 
with the point, till they were finished. 

2. It seems, in this case, that the wax was previously 
impregnated with colour, and spread over the surface of 
the picture with the style; the cobura thus prepared 
being formed into small cylinders Ibr use. By the aide 
of the painter was a brazier Ibr keeping the style* eon- 
tmnally hot, with the points of which ihey laid on the 
colours when the outlmes were finished, and dieD spread 
them smooth with the broad end; and thus they pro- 
ceeded till the picture was finished. 

8. This procesa was by painting with a pencil la 
wax liquefied by fire: by this netlud the coloars con- 
tained a considerable hardness, and could not be ibai* 
%igt^ either by the heat of the sun, or the action of wm- 
water. It was thus that they painted their ships with 
emblems and other pictures; and therefore il c^tained 
the name of ship^atntn^g* The last prooaaa waa to 
smooth and poHsb toe pieture. 

The first persons of modem timet who viade ezperip 
ments in this branch of art were Count Cayhis and M. 
Bachelier. The former is spokeD of in the letters ef 
Lady Mary W. Montagu. These experiBients were 
begun to he made about the year 1749. Seme years 
after. Count Caylus presented to the Academy of Funii> 
hig at Paris, his ideas and experiments on the sobfecl of 
the ancient manner of painting in encaustic, fai 17M 
the count had a head of Minerva painted by M. Vien, 
after the process described by himself, and presented i^ 
to the Academy of Sciences in the following year. 
This success induced M. Bachelier to recommence hia 
experiments, in which he succeeded better than before) 
but his manner of painting in cncanstie diffeted from that 
•f the ancients, as descri^ by Pliny ; and, thcffs£ore» he 
was nnsnecessful, inasmuch as he d^ not discover te 
real ancient mode as'nsed in all particulars far prado^i^ 
the desired effects. After this he made soma other ex- 



periments on the same subject, differing from the pro- 
eesa as deecribed by Cavlus and others. 

The process pursued by M. Bachelier for peribmiing 
the operation of tnut^jeih or burning in, which is the main 
charaeleristie of the en au»tie painting, was as foUows i 
— ^The eloUi or wood d(isi|;ned for the basis of the pie* 
ture, is waxed over, by mereW rubbing it with a pieco 
of bees' wax ; the wood or cloth b stvotched on a framot 
and h^ before 4 firt* at soah » distanoe that the wax 
may gradually moU> while il is nibbed oa, diffuse itself, 
penetrate the body> 9»A fill tha inteistiees of the texturo 
of the doth, which, when eold« is fit to paint npou* 
But, as water-e<dours will not adbeio to the was, the 
whde picture most first bo rubbed oyer with gpanbk 
chalk or white, and then the oolours applied to its when 
the picture is dry, it is put near the fire, whareby tho 
wax melts, and absorbs all the colours. 

Several improTenents in this art were proposed by 
Mr. J. H. Muntz. When the painting is in cUth, h^ 
directs it to be prepared by atreldiingit on a frase, and 
rubbing one side several times over with bees' wax, or 
virgin wax, till it is covered with a eeat of cetisidentble 
thickness. In fine linen this is the only operation neoea* 
sary, previous to painting; bot coarse doth nuist be 
nibbed gently on the nnwaxed ude with a pumiee-etone^ 
to take off all those knots which would prevent the ir^m 
and accurate working of the penciL Then the sakieet 
is to be painted on &e nnwaxed side with water-coloiuni; 
and, when the pietnre is finished, it must be broaghi 
near the f^t^ that the wax may mdt, and fix the eolouDro- 
This method, however, taa only be applied to do^ 
paper, or other sahstances, tinrough which the wax caa 
nass; but in wood, stone, metab, or plaster, ths nethod 
befiore described, nuiy be observed. 

In t^ year 1787 Miss OreenlaBd, an amateur of 
painting, communicated to the Society of Arts the know- 
ledge of thb art, whidi she had acquired during bar 
residence at Florence, and at the sa»e time made a po* 
sent to the Society of a pietnre executed br herself far 
which she lecenred the honorary reward of a geld 
palbt. Thb picture b still preserved hi the fied^ s 
rooms at the AdslpM, and b wordi the attcatiaB ef ths 
artist. This clever and ingenious lady appears after- 
wards under the name of Mrs. Hooker, of Hottingdean, 
in the eoimty ef Sussex. IWIollowing are her ' 



Tak$ an ounce of white wax, and the aama weight of 
gum mastfchy powdestid. Put the wax in a glazed etrthen 
vessd, pver a very slow fire, and when it b quite dbsoived^ 
throw hi Uie msstick, a IHtle at a time, sthring the wsox 
ceotinuaDy until tiia whole quantity of gnm b pecfeot^ 
mdted and hscaipoRited: then throw the paste into oala 
^NUei^ and when it b hard take it out ef the watei^ wipe iA 
dsy, and beat it in one of Mr. Wedgwood's mortars, eb- 
aerving to poundit fiist in a linen clotn, to absorb some drops 
qf water that wiU remain in the paste, and prevent the pes- 
sibiHty of reducing' it to a powcfcr, which most he so me 
as to nass through a thick ffanze. It should he potmded in 
a cold place, anfl hot a ttttle while at a time, as afier long 
beating the fnctioK wiH in a dcgreesoften the wais and the 
gnm, and ins t e ad of theb becking a powder» thegF will 
retiun tea paste. Make stseog gumrarabic water, and when 
you paint tufe a little of the powder, some colour^ and mix 
them together with the ^m*water. Light colours require 
but a small quantity of the powder, but more of it must be 
put (n nroportion to the Body and darkness of the cdours, 
and to Mack there must he ahnoet as mueh of the powder 
asceiowp. Baring mixed the eeleois, and no mom than 
can be used before they ^t dry, psant wbh inr water, an 
b praoliasd in peniling vmL water eel on ss, a nennd on 
the weed being first psinted ef some proper coIoqiv pxo> 
pared in the same manner as b described tor the nicture; 
walnut tree and oak are the sorts of wood commonly made 
use of in Italy for thb purpose. The painting should be 
verr highly finished, otherwise i^ien vambhra, the tinte 
win not appear iraited. When the painting b q«dM drf, 
vrith father a hmd bradi, passini it one way, vatnbb it 
iMk white wv^ whkk ibwdT hn Mi Inte a« 
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TesseUttid kept tnelM orers terr sbw ih« till the picttur^ 
is Ysniiehedy takiiM; greet eere that the wax does not boil. 
Afterwards hold .the picture before the fire> near enough to 
melt the wax, but not to make it rai>; and when the 
varnish is entirely cold and har^ rub it gently with a linen 
cloth. Should the varnish blistmr, warm the picture again 
very slowly, and the bubbles will subside. When the 
picture is oirty, it need only be washed with cold water. 

Nearly all tiie colours tiiat are used in oil-painting 
may be employed in the enctodtic method^ and likewise 
many whicn eamiot be admitted in dl*painting, as red 
lead, red drpiment^ crystals of terdi^ris, and red oxide 
of mercury. The crayons used in this sort of painting 
are the same ttfi those used in the oommon way of crayon 
painting, excepting those that &re i& their eomposition 
too tenacious, end the mannef ct vaUng them is the same 
in both cases. EncausUc paintitig has many peculiar 
advantages : though the colours hate not the hatural va - 
nish or shining they Acquire with oil, they have all the 
strength of paiutiog in oil, and all the ainness of water- 
colours, without partaking of the apparent character or 
defects of either. They may be viewed in any light and 
in any situation, without any false glttv; tlie colours are 
firm, and will bear washing; and a picture, after having 
been smoked, and then exposed to the dew, becomes as 
clean as if it had just been painted. In re-touching, the 
new colours unite with the old ones. 

The Chevalier Lorgna has deeply inve^tififftted the 
subject of encaustic painting* He seems to think that 
the part of the art in which the moderns fail relates to 
the woM used in the process. He thinks that we have 
never thoroughly known the nature of the Punic wax^ 
which was anciently used, and which, after all, wss the 
essential ingredient of the indent nftinting in encaiistic 
Now Pliny describes the method of preparing this Wax, 
but Lorgna says that the nil re which the Roman natur- 
alist speaks of is not the modem nitre, properly so called, 
bat the natron of the ancienti, or the native salt which 
is found erystalliaed in the norUi of Africa, in Egypt, 
and in other hot countries, in sands surrounding lakes 
of salt water: it must not be mistaken for the natron of 
the new noinenclature of our College of Physicians, 
which is th^ new nsme of the mineral alkali. 

As the tiling chiefly regarded in encaustic painting 
was the securing ot permanence and dufability by thd 
application of fire, tM word "encaustic" has heen ap- 
plied, in a very general sunset to other processes^ in 
Which both the material and the tnode of applying the 
heat are entirely different fVom the ancient materials sad 
modes. The word has been used, not oifly of wax-pahit« 
m oh earthen vessels, end OH works in metal^ where 
gold and silver were inlaid, inelt^d, or tidd on, and o^ 
trerything: which was ipl% or silvered by fire» which was 
eilled g9id or ttlver aneausHo^ The modems hate also 
Qsed tie term f^ palntts^ on porcalatn» and working in 
enamel^ and in iM slune Way It wis given ts the pshitiog 
Ofi glass in the middle ages, such as is now seen in the 
wuSowa of Gothic ehurches. All th^se haVe nothhig 
to do with the wax-painting of th^ and^nts. 

Iklany persons have macw attempts in this art during 
the present century* J. G. Walter, in Berlin, and Pro- 
ffer «l. Rout, in Hddelberg, have reoentlt given their 
attention t6 thes^ walE-paintings, some o^ whidi are sidd 
to have been successfully executed. Mr« Peter Kraft, 
at Vienna, haS also Utely painted several pieces on walls, 
in whichy however, only tne wanned Jpt'ound was covered 
with waxfl and the colours mixed with oil of tuTpentin^ 
hud on it* Montabert'a process is said to bear a greater 
resemblance to encaustic painting, properly so called. 
The laying on is nearly in the manner just mentioned, 
but a wax varnish is spread over the colours, and melted 
in by means of a kind of brassier. A series of paintings 
has been executed^ After his directions, on the walls of 

the royal palace at Munich, since 1831, but even here, 

all the diffieulties with respeel to the dttfihility of the 

P^oond and the colours have not been overccnne* 



Professor Reinagle is sdd to possess a painting of 
Cleopatra, executed hi encaustic, which is valued at 
2000/. 



THE HORNBEAM, (Carpinw betulug.) 
Th« Bombeam is principally cultivated in Britain as a 
shrub tod underwood, and is excellent for forming tall 
hedges or screens in nursery grounds or ornamental 
gardens. It \i not commonly found as a timber tree, 
though it ihay be reared for this purpose, and will grow 
to a considerable height It is a tree of quick growth, 
and hSs a glossy verdure which is very pleasing to the 
eye. Evelyn, speaking of the Hornbeam, says, that the 
wood is white, tough, and flexible, and that it is useful 
fbr mill-work, handles of tools, and various other pur- 
poses. He IlIso says thsit, — 

Bemff planted in small fosses, or trenches, at half a foot 
interval, and. in the single row, it makes the noblest and the 
stateliest hedges fbr long walks in gardens, or parks, of any 
tree whatsoever, whose leaves are deciduous, and forsake 
their branches in winter; because it grows tall, and so 
sturdy as not to be wronged by the winds. Besides, it 
Will flourish to the very foot of the stem, and flourishes 
with a glossie and polished verdure, which is exceeding 
delightful, of long continuance, and of all other of the 
harder woods, the n>eedie8t grower; main taming a slender 
upright stem^ which does not come to be bare and sticky in 
many years» 

Boutcher, oi Edinburgh, in his work on trees, 
minutely details the best mode of cultivating and propa* 
gating this tree, when intended to form a hedge. The 
common Hornbeam should be propagated by seeds, 
which, being ripe in Autumn, ought first to be spread m 
a loft till drv, and then mixed with sand till the following 
spring. They may then be sown thm on beds of fresh 
earth, three and a half feet broad, with paths or alleys 
eighteen inches wide between the beds; and covered 
three quarters of an inch deep with mould. These seeds 
will remain a year in the ground before the plants appear ; 
during which time the earth must be kept clean. In the 
following February the surface of the beds should be 
loosened with a short-toothed rake, so as not to disturb 
the Seedsi and a gentle covering of fresh mould thrown 
over them i in this state they may remain for two years, 
if not too thick; since the pliints make slow progress the 
first season* and are naturally well rooted. 

From the seed b^d th^y are to be removed, about the 
month of October^ into any fresh spot of ground, even 
of indifierent quality ; the ^perfluous roots are then to 
be reduced, cutting ftway such as ^ross one another; and 
aft^r this Uiey are to be planted in rows, two feet and s 
half asunderi and a foot distance in the row. Thus they 
are toremam three yeari, d^ging the ground, between 
th« rows, iJmually. By this tune the plants will be hi 
a fit state for hedges, in n spot where immeduite shelter 
is reqmrediortobeinixedwitii other young trees to form 
woods. 

But if they are required fbr a hedge which is to form 
an ornamental boundary or enclosure, a different plan 
must be adopted* If the hedge is to be seven or eight feet 
high, remove the young pUmts from the former nursery 
to another^ and place them in rows, the rows being ten 
feet asunder, and the plants five feet asunder in each row. 
These should then be trained annually in the regular 
hedge form, but always observing to keep tbem light and 
thin at the top. After remaining in this state about 
four years they may be taken out, and planted as a hedge 
1^ the spot where they are intended to remain : by this 
time they will have acquired such abundance of roots as 
to be able to defy the strongest winds; and they will now 
require no farther expense and trouble than to keep their 
roots clean fbr three or four years. 

Those straighter plants which may be intended for 
smgle treesr migr, at raising tbem from the first nursery, 
be separated from those for hedges, and planted in rows. 
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five feet asunder, and two feet distance from each other 
in the row : these are then to be annually pruned in their 
proper form, and from hence they may be removed to 
the places where they are intended to remain, after three 
or four years* standing. Mr. Boutcher remarks, — 

Though 1 am no advocate for the Hornbeam tree in orna- 
mental plantations,, or in generous soils and sheltered situa- 
tions, yet its being one of the hardiest trees known, the 
many good qualities of the wood, and the sudden shelter 
and warmth which hedges formed of it are calculated 
to afford, appear to give it some claim to our attention, 
particularly m the cold exposed parts of the country. It 
wiU grow surprisingly on the coldest hills, and in the stifiest, 
barren and otherwise worthless ground; nor do I know 
any usehil timber tree that maintiuns itself so stoutly 
against the winds ; so that, bein^ of quick growth, and clad 
in its numerous leaves all the wmter, it is certainly one of 
the fittest plants to nurse and rear up other valuable or 
delicate trees. This likewise, of all trees yet known, 
best preserves itself from the bruttings of deer; so that 
clumps of them, in deer-parks, would be no small improve- 
ment, both in point of beauty, and for shelter to these 
animals. 

The Hornbeam affords excellent stakes and posts ; and 
the timber produced by it may be ranked with those of 
the beech and sycamore. It has been stated by other 
writers as well as Evelyn, that the wood of the Horn- 
beam is useful for many manufacturing purposes ; but a 
French writer speaks of it as being too brittle for cabi- 
net work. Its trunk, according to him, is seldom regu- 
larly grained, and still more rarely well rounded. The 
texture of its fibres is singular : its annual layers are not 
uniformly circular as in most other trees, but assume an 
undulated or zig-zag form: and its transverse fibres, 
which pass from the circumference to the centre, have 
considerable intervals between them ; the wood is conse- 
quently refractory under the workman's tool, and apt to 
break into splinters. Its principal superiority is said to 
consist in its excellences for the purpose of screen fences 
for sheltering gardens, nursery grounds, plantations, &c., 
from the severity of bad seasons, &c. It bears cutting 
in, pruning, and clipping, extremely well ; and, from its 
retaining its leaves during the winter season, becomes 
particularly close and impenetrable to winds and storms, 
keeping up a very steady temperature of the atmosphere 
about the plants which it shelters. On this account, also 
it is found beneficial to be planted in mixture, or in occa- 
sional rows, with many tender sorts of trees in high ex- 
posed aspects, in the manner of the birch, to which it is 
preferable, as affording greater warmth in the winter. 

The botanical characteristics of the common Horn- 
beam are chiefly these : — Trunk tolerably straight, but 
often imperfectly cylindrical: — Bark even, whitish, 
marked with grey spots ; branches numerous : — Leaves 
about three inches long and two broa4> aRemate, petioled, 
ovate, acuminate, doubly serrated, smooth, wrinkled 
above, with straight and parallel veins below, remaining 
on the tree in a withered state during the whole winter. 
Male catkins ^bout an inch long, lateral, solitary, 
appearing in Spring a little before the leaves; scales 
ferruginous, concave, ciliated. Female catkins terminal, 
solitary, peduncled, loose; scales gpreen, smooth, with 
three knceolate lobes, of which the middle one is largest ; 
nut small, ovate, lenticuarly compressed, striated, with 
longitudinal, filiform ribs ; crowned with six, or, accord- 
ing to Scopoli, four teeth, seated at the bottom of 
the permanent enlarged scale. Our cut represents 
that part of the plant connected with the flower, such 
as the male and female catkins (flower sheaths), &c. 

Mr. Gilpin, wlio was accustomed to view trees with an 
eye always in search of the picturesque, did not think 
that the Hornbeam had much in its natural form to excite 
pleasing ideas ; but he adds that still, as a botanical anti- 
quary, he could not look upon it without a certain degpree 
of pleasure, when he remembered that our ancestors used 
it for producing an artifical climate around their ancient 



castles, by planting it in long Imes, and trimming it into 
vegetable walls of the most mathematical exactitude. 




I WOULD advise all Uie professors of the art of atoy- 
tellirig, never to tcU stories, but as they seem to grow out 
of the subject-matter of the conversation, or as they aerve 
to illustrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are veiir conunon, 
are generally irksome; but may be aptly introduced, pro- 
vided they be only hinted at, and mentioned by way of 
allusion. Those that are altogether new, should never be 
ushered in, without a short and pertinent character of 
the chief persons concerned; liccause by that means, you 
make the company acquainted with them; and it is a 
cei-tain rule, that slight and trivial accounts of those who 
are familiar to us, administer more mirth than the brightest 
points of wit in unknown characters. A little drco m s t a nc e 
in the complexion or dreas of the man you are talking of, 
sets his image before the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the 
story. — Steele. 

An obstinate man does not hold opinions, but they bold 
him ; for when he is once possessed with an error, it is like 
a devil, only cast out with great difliculty. Whatsoever 
he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he never loses, though 
it do but help to sink hun the sooner. His ignorance is 
abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, 
and will hold out to the last, though it has nothing but 
rubbish to defend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks aa fast 
to anything it hiys hold on. His scull is so thick, that it 
is proof against any reason, and^ never cracks but on the 
wrong side, just opposite to that*against which the impres- 
sion w made, which suigeons sa^ does happen very fine- 
queutly. The slighter and more inconwstent his opmiona 
are, the faster he holds them, otherwise they would fiall 
asunder of themselves: for opinions that are felae ought to 
be held with more strictness and assurance than thoae that 
are true, otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners 
before they are aware. He delights most of all to differ in 
things mdjfferent, no matter how frivolous they are, they 
are weighty enough in proportion to his weak judgment ; 
and he wUl rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to 
dye his dark ignorance into a lighter colour. He is re- 
solved to understand no man's reason but his own, became 
he finds no man can understand his but himself His 
wits arc like a sack, which the French proverb says is tied 
faster before it is full than when it is ; and his opini<m8 are 
like plants that grow upon rocks, that stick fast tnonen 
they have no lootmg. His understanding is hardened like 
Pharaoh's heart, and is proof against all sorts of judgments 
whatsoever. — ^Butlxb. 
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•Mm is a fflms, life is as water wealclr walled about, 

Sin braa^t in Death, Death breaks' the glaat, so nins this water out 

Such is the quaint and not inapplicable inscription which 
b placed beneath a figure of Death, in the church of Long 
Wittenham, where we resume our Thames journey. This 
little village is situated three or four miles from Abing- 
don, oQ the London 8ide;^nd from that point the river 
takes a sudden bend towards the north-west, in the 
direction of the village of Clifton, in Oxfordshire. From 
tltence, another bend leads the river between Little 
Wittenham in Berkshire and the village of Dorchester 
in Oxfordshire; near which latter village the river 
Thame joins the Isis, and with it forms the future 
Thames. 
Of this tributary, the Thame, Dr. Plot said: — 
The banks of the Thame are so well sated with some kind of 
acid, that no well water in the whole town of the name f mean- 
mg the town of Thame in Oxfordshire, through which it 
ik)W3) will either brew or lather with soap*. But none of 
tiieae give a tincture so high that they can be perceived by the 
nofit exquisite palate, but only so tar forth as may conduce 
to a due fermentation, and to keep them living ; and yet 
▼ithout doubt, from hence it is that the Thame's water, at 
aea, in eight months' time acquires so spirituous and active 
a qnality that upon opening some of the casks, and holding 
the candle near the bung-hole, the steams have taken fire 
like spirit of wine, and sometimes endangered firing the 
ihip. 

Some portion of these remarks are corroborated by 
later experience; but there seems little doubt that the 
case is greatly overrated. 

* For the acid spokcu of hj Dr. Plot W8 moat probably read carbunaia 
Of sulphate of lime in tolution. 

Vol. XVUI. 



Much discussion has taken place respecting the pro- 
priety of applying the name Thames to that part only of 
the river which is below the junction with the Thame. 
Mr. Brewer states that in several Saxon documents still 
existing, the name of Thaanes is applied to the river far 
above the point of junction here alluded to, and that the 
term Isis for the higher parts of the river is a modem 
innovation. This question, however, is merely a nominal 
one, and need not demand our further notice. 

From the point where the Thame joins the Isis, till 
we arrive at the town of Wallingford, the voyager down 
the Thames meets with a succession of beautiful scenery; 
the easy sloping hills on the Berkshire side are crowned 
with a variegated combination of sylvan objects ; while 
an occasional break in the chalky cliff gives a strikingly 
diversified character to the view. Wallingford, which 
is about ten miles from Abingdon, is an ancient town. 
It was originally a Roman fortification ; and passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Saxons and the Danes, 
after which it became a royal prescriptive borough in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. The Castle of 
Wallingford, to which the town owes its origin, became 
in after ages the scene of many important events : but 
during the wars of the Commonwealth it was completely 
demolished. The town is situated on the road between 
Reading and Oxford, and has a remarkably neat and 
clean appearance. It consists, principally, of two streets, 
well-paved and lighted. Of the old bridge, which stood 
when Mr. Ireland wrote, he says : — " The antiquity of 

Ithe bridge, from its appearance, seems to vie with the 
oldest structure of the kind on the Thames ; it is truly 
gothic, and of immense Btrength. The pointed angulai^ 
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sterlings on the upper side are so well oooitructed, as to 
be cajjlible oi resisting Che mbit Tfolent torrent of water 
from the winter floods.*' Since that time, however, a 
very elegant stone bridge has been built across the 
Thames at Wallingford. Among the natives of Walling- 
ford was Richard, abbot of the moflastery which for- 
merly existed here; he was the inventor of a curious 
clock, which, according to Leland, represented not only 
the course of the sun, moon, and principal stars, but 
also the ebbing and flowing of the sea. This machine, 
the most ingenious of its kind at .that time in England, 
he presented to the Abbey church. 

Mr. Brayley some years ago described a form, situated 
two or three miles from the river, near Wallingford, as 
having once been reputed the largest and most compact 
in England. It was called Cholsey farm, and had be- 
longed to the Abbot of Reading before the dissolution 
of monasteries. The great bam, wherein he is said to 
have deposited his tithes, measured three hundred feet 
long by fifty or sixty in breadth. The roof was sup- 
ported by seventeen pillars on each side, each pillar 
about four feet in diameter. These pillars elevatea the 
roof to a great height in the centre { but it descended 
gradually towards the walls, which were not more than 
eight feet in height. 

The river presents many beautiful proipeetf while 
passing between Berkshire and Oxfordsmre* Pope 
speaks of many of the tributary streams here poured into 
the Thames, in the following lines i — 

From his oosy bed 
Old Father 7%im«f advanced his rev'rvnd h9iA ; 
His tresses dropped with dews, and o*er the stream 
His shining horos diffused a golden gleam t 
Graved on his nrn appeared Sue moon, that guidse 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides i 
The figured streams, in waves of silver rolled. 
And on her banks Augusta, robed in gold ; 
Xround his throne the sea-born brothers stood^ 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood: 
First, the famed authors of his ancient name^ 
The winding Itis, and the fruitful ThamSf 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crowned j 
CoU^ whose dark streams his flowery islands lave; 
And chalky Wejf, that rolls a milky wave; 
The blue transparent Vandal** appears ; 
The gulfy Lea his sedgy tresses rears; 
And sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood ; 
And silent Dareni, stained with Danish blood. 
From Wallingford, proceeding in our course down the 
river, we come first to Brightwell, not far distant from 
that town; then to Mongewell, a pretty spot on the 
Oxfordshire side of the river; then to the village of 
Moulsford, backed by the hills of Oxfordshire; and soon 
after to the village of Goring, <* whose romantic and 
sequestered situation," it has ^n observed, " it is not 
possible for the eye of observation to pass unnoticed: 
the Berkshire hills form a rich vanegated back-ground» 
and the easy ascent of the lawns in front happily interseat 
the principal objects, and give a charming relief to the 
whole." Opposite to this village, on the Berkshire side 
of the river, we meet with the village of Streatly, and 
further on, those of Basselden and Pangboum, near 
which latter place the river widens considerably, and is 
much frequented by anglers, "who occasionallv find 
equal cause for an exertion of their patience ana of 
their skill." 

Several other pretty villages occur, on both banks of 
the river, until at length we arrive at Reading, the prin- 
cipal town in Berkshire. This town is supposed by 
Camden to have derived its name from the great quan- 
tities of fern that grew in the neighbourhood, the ancient 
name of which was redyng. All writers agree, that 
this is a very ancient town, although they do not agree 
as to who was iu founder. It appears to have been held 
in succession by the Saxons uid the Danes, and to have 
been the seat of a nunnery, ettabliihed by Elfrida, mother^ 



bi-law of Edward the Martyr. . An abbey, afterwards 
very oelebrated, WM founded here by Henry the First, 
for the ipainteiUMiefl of two hundred Bentdietine monks, 
about the 5rear 1120. The abbot and monks were 
bound, by an obligation in their charter, to provide the 
poor and all travellers with necessary entertainment; 
while, on the other hand, they were invested with the 
power of trying criminals, and with the privilege of 
exemption for aU tolls or customs for the lands which 
they held. 

The abbots are said to have paid rather more atten- 
tion to their own good living than to the support of the 
poor; and an odd incident is told by Fuller, as having^ 
occurred in the reign of Henry tne Eighth. This 
monarch, having been hunting in Windsor Forest, went 
down about dinner-time to the abbey of Reading, where, 
designating himself as one of the king's guard, he was 
invited to the abbot's table. His appetite, being shar- 
pened by exercise, he fed so heartily from a joint of beef, 
as to attract the notice of the master of the ceremonies. 
•* Well fare my heart," quoth the abbot, " I would give 
a hundred pounds if I could feed so heartily on beef as 
thou dost. Alas I my weak and squeasie stomach will 
hardly digest the wing of a chicken." The monarch, 
having appeased his hunger, thanked the abbot for bis 
good cheer, and departed undiscovered. Some weeks 
afterwards the abbot was arrested, conveyed to London, 
sent to the Tower, and allowed no food for several dajs 
but bread and water. This treatment, together with his 
fears for the consequence of the king's dlipleuure, soon 
reduced his pampered condition; and, at last, when a 
joint of beef was laid before bimi be ate like a Aunished 
ploughman. When be had finished bit mealt the king^, 
who had been a bidden specUtor, broke Arom bis con- 
cealment. '^My lord," said he, laughing, ••presently 
deposit your hundred pieces c^ gold, or S$e no going 
hence all the dayf of your lifo, I have been the physi- 
cian to cure your squeaiie stomaebi and now, as I 
deserve, demand my roe for so doing.' The abbot paid 
this curious physician's fbe; glad to obtain his liberty 
firom iuch an equivocal host as Henry. 

Reading is situated on two small eminences, whose 
gentle declivities fall into a pleasant vale, through which 
the branches of the river Kennet flow calmly till they 
unite with the Thames at the extremity of the town. 
The surrounding country is agreeably diversified with 
an intermixture of hill and dale, wood and water, and 
ornamented with a number of elegant seats. The pro- 
spect from the Forebury, (a corruption of Fauxbonrg,) 
a beauti^l outwork on the north-east side of the town, 
is very extensive, commanding a fine view over a con- 
siderable part of Oxfordshire. 

^The town of Reading, being the chief place in the 
county, is too considerable to he described here ; and we 
shall probably devote a separate article to it hereafter. 
We therefore proceed in our eastward journey along the 
Thames. 

After the confluence of the Kennet with the Thames, 
a distance of three miles brings us to Sunning Brid^ ; 
which is situated near a small but ancient village of that 
name. Still further on we arrive at the village of War- 
grave; a short distance from which is seen the town 
of Henley, on the Oxfordshire side of the river. This 
is a clean and cheerfrd town, situated near the base of a 
cluster of hills, in one of the most agreeable windingrs of 
the Thames. The buildings in the principal street are 
handsome and capacious, though far n-om regular. The 
more ancient tenements, in the several minor avenues 
which diverge from the great thoroughfare, are xnean 
and incommodious; but the beauty of the situation has 
induced many private families to erect elegant houses ; 
and a spirit of improvement is manifested everywhere. 
The church is an irregular GoUiic structure, chiefly 
remarkable for a punning ^t^h on Mr. and Mrs. ClmeJ 
native, of the townfj-^i^^^ by i^OOg IC 
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This EhM^ in jMra ud worth wdl grotiiM^ 
Death at the appointed time eui douns^ 
The ivy fadee, her propp once gone ; 
Thug fallne, both lye under this stone. 
But lye, afresh to springs grow, spread, 
When every tree shall riAe that*8 dead. 

It 19 well known how fondly every admirer of genius 
estimates any scrap of writing from the hand of a dis- 
tinguished man t and it is from such a feeling that Hen- 
ley preserves the memory of a few lines written by 
Shenstone. The poet wrote with a diamond, on a pane 
of glass in a window of the Red Lion Inn, adjoining the 
Thaines, the following lines:— - 

To thee^ fkir Freedom I Iretir«) 

From flattery, cards, and dice, and din* 
Kor art thou found in mimsions higher 
Than the low cot or country inn. 

6ne of the most striking objects for which the ticinity 
of Henley is celebrated, is Park Place« a beautiful seat 
io the outskirts of the town. The mansion was first the 
residence of Lord Archibald Hamilton, in the early part 
of the last ceiitUry; and, at a subsequent period, it was 
inhabited by Prince Frederic, the fkther of Kmg George 
the Third. Marshal Conway and the Earl of Malmsbury 
became in succession its proprietors ; and each one in- 
creased the beauties of a spot which has been deemed 
one of the finest of the kmd in England. It has been 
Mid of Park Place^ that, " its successive and ever'>varying 
projections, with their intervening valleys, its rich 
woods, spacious groves, wide-spreading lawns, and bold 
declivities, are in a style and form which the landscapes 
that are enlivened and reflected by the Thames do not 
display in any other part of its course. Nature has done 
much, nor has taste done less: the genius of the place 
has everywhere been consulted, and the resulting con- 
formities completed. Marshal Conway seems ever to 
have had in view the precepts of Pope, who had himself 
broken from the formality of fashion, and stolen a peep 
of nature in his garden at Twickenham: — 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend 

To rear the column or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terrace or to sink the grot; 

In all, let nature never be forgot. 

But treat the goddess Uke a modest fair^ 

Kor over-dresB, nor leave her wholly bare; 

Let not each beauty everywhere be spied^ 

Where half the skill is decently to hide; 

He gains all points who pleasingly confoun<li, 

Surprises, varies, and Conceals this bouiidl 

Obnsult the genius of the place in all, 

That tells the waters or to rise or £ftll, 

Or helps th' ambitious lull the heav'ns to scale. 

(yr scoops in circling theatres the vale. 

Calls in the country, patches op'ning glades. 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades fh>m shades ; 

New breaks, or now directs th' intending Imes, 

And in one whole involves the faxr designs. 



OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. IIL 

Fig- ^. Fig. 5, 



It has been a maxim with me to admit of an easy reoon- 
cUiation with a person, whose offenoe proeetded from no 
depravity of heart ; but where I was convinced it did so, to 
forego, for mj own sake^ all opportunities of revenge ; to 
forget the persons of mj enemies as mnch as 1 was 
ihle, and to call to remembrance, in their place, the more 
pleasing idea of my friends. I am convinced that I hove 
derived no small siiare of happiness from this principle.— 
Shsvstonb. 

Iiv story-tellmg, besides the markhig distinct characters, 
and selecting pertinent circumstances, it id likewise neces- 
sary to leave off in time, and end smartly. So that there 
ia a kind of drama in the forming of a story, and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it is the same as in an 
epignram. It is a miserable thing, after one hath raised the 
expectation of the company by humorous characters, and a 
pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no 
retreating, and how poor is it for a storyteller to end his re- 
lation by saying ** tnat's all! "—Steele. 




In our last paper on this subject, we described several 
experiments which show, that bodies in rotation may, 
under certain circumstances, appear to the eye to be 
stationary, and that by a further modification of the 
apparatus employed, the straight lines constituting or 
forming part of that object, may appear as if curved. 
In illustration of the latter fact, we gave cuts showing 
the curved forms given to the twelve radii, six red and 
six black, of which a star-like disk is formed. We now 
proceed to other figures. 

A beautiful but very simple change in the apparent 
figure of a striated disk, is made by merely causing it to 
revolve, and viewing it in the usual way without re- 
flexion from a mirror. Fig. 4, represents a disk painted 
in this way with fifteen stripes, eight white and seven 
black, but of course any two colours would do. If this 
be made to rotate, it presents the appearance of Fig. 5, 
in which we have a central white spot, surrounded by 
six concentric circles, three white and three black. The 
law which regulates the production of these rings 
is probably as follows: — Whatever tint predominates 
at any point of the disk, the rapidity of rotation 
causes the same tint to appear at every other point 
equidistant from the centre ; and to ascertain what that 
tint would be, describe a concentric circle through that 
point, and by adding the dark portions through which it 
would pass into one series, and the light portions into 
another, by combining the two aggregates we may ascer- 
tain beforehand what number of concentric circles will 
result. The outlines are, as may be supposed, not 
clearly defined, but melt into each other. 

In the instance represented in our cut, the dark stripes 
form an odd number, and the proportion of white is 
greater than that of the, black ; from which result the 
production of rings, alternately light and dark. But 
suppose the proportions of the two colours to be exactly 
equal, that the disk is poised exactly on its centre, and 
that it be very carefully rotated without the slightest 
excentricity of motion, — then the stripes, radii, chec- 
quers, or whatever figures occupy the surface of the disk, 
(except concentric circles,) blend into one uniform tint, 
midway between the colours of the disk, and entirely 
free from rings. 

From this experiment we may deduce : — 

1. That when a disk is so divided, that with any 
radius, a circle would pass through equal portions of the 
two colours with which the disk is painted, an universal 
blending of colour will result : 

2. That, if at any part of the disk a balance of colour 
be not observed at opposite sides of the centre, concen- 
tric rings will result: 

8. Inat, as the non-existence of that balance depends 
upon a definite mode of construction, the number and 
breadth of the rings can be computed : 

4. If the equipoise be disturbed by extraneous causes, 
such as imperfect division, or excentricity of adjustment, 
the rings are uncertain, and not easily computed. 

It will thus be seen that many pleasing experiments 
may be made with rotating disks, even when viewed in 
a common way. We now revert to the use of the re- 
fleeting mirror. Digitized by VyjOpglC 
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When the striated disk spoken of above, is seen by 
means of the mirror apparatus, it assumes the form of 
fig. 6. The surface is laid out in curved concentric 
bands of the greatest symmetry, the number and breadth 
of which are the same as in the rectilinear stri». The 
centre of these concentric segments, which is at the axial 
end of the slit, is either at or exterior to the edge of the 
disk, according to the position of the eye. The figure 
here delineated is produced when the slit cuts the striae 
at right angles. When the slit is parallel with the striae, 
the figure is totally changed; for the bands appear all 
rectilinear; but their parallelism to each other is de- 
stroyed, as they all seem to diverge from a point situate 
at the axial end of the slit. When the slit is inclined 
at an angle of 45® with the striae, the image presents the 
shell-like form represented in fig. 7. 

Fig. 8 Fig. 0. 




A little consideration will show that changes similar 
to these in principle, but modified in detail according to 
circumstances, would follow from the use of any other 
symmetrical figure- We shall therefore content our- 
selves with giving illustrations of one more example. 
Fig. 8 represents a chequered disk, which, when viewed 
simply while rotating, presents a series of rings some- 
what resembling those in fig. 5, the only difference 
being a more gentle blending of the tints of 'the concen- 
tric rings; but, when the image is viewed through a 
slit in the disk, as reflected from the mirror, it presents 
the appearance of a tesselated globe, the illusion occa- 
sioned by which is so perfect, that an effort of the mind 
is required to preserve the idea of a flat surface. The 
appearance of the chequers, when viewed through a slit 
parallel with the rectilinear divisions, is such as is repre- 
sented in fig. 9 ; evidently partaking of the character of 
fig. 6, the difference bemg due to the division of the 
striae into squares. If the slit be inclined 45° from the 
divisions, all the diverging lines proceeding from c cut 
the diagonals of the chequers, instead of marking their 
boundaries. 

Every change in the mode of forming the slit in the 
disk, produces a new modification of figure : — ^thus. 

If the disk be diametrically divided into two halves, 
exactly alike, and the slit be on the line of division, 
the figure is altogether unchanged ; but, if it be at right 
angles to that line, the half which contains the slit 
encroaches on the other half, by giving a curvature to 
the line of division ; thus presenting the gibbous form of 
a three-quarter moon. 

All the figures produced by this mirror apparatus are 
the same in principle as those produced by two revolving 



disks, the latter arrangement presenting figures modified 
in every imaginable way, by one or more of the five con- 
ditions before stated. As an instance, we may mention, 
that, when two disks are rotating with unequal velocities, 
the nucleus towards which the curves tend, or from 
which they seem to spring, oscillates to and fro ; and the 
curves themselves vary in their niunber and respecUve 
distances from each oUier. 

The mode in which the phenomena before described, 
i.tf., the stationary appearance of a rapidly rotating disk, 
was explained, will, with some modifications, apply here. 
In the former, the light comes and goes before the disk 
has time to move through any sensible space ; but in the 
experiments where the light of a lamp flashes upon the 
painted disk through the slitted disk; or where the eye 
is placed behind the slitted disk, and looks through it at 
the painted one ; or where the eye, placed behind the 
disk, looks through the slit at the image reflected from 
the mirror, — the duration of the light is greater than the 
electric light, or than that from the phosphuretted hy- 
drogen, &c^ and the disk does pass through a sensible 
space during that time. Now, as the circumference of 
the disk necessarily moves quicker than the centre, that 
is, as the velocity decreases from the circumference to 
the centre, a particuUr spot, black for example, seen at 
one point of the circumference will have moved through 
several degrees, as the slit passes the eye; while, at 
or near the centre, the space gone through is scarcely 
appreciable. This, together with the persistence of im- 
pression on the retina, will account for the curvature 
given to the image of the lines. 

An amusing modification of the experiment may be 
made in the following manner : — In a plain disk, cut a 
slit radially nearly from the centre to the circumference. 
Below and at right angles to the slit write in large cha- 
racters any word or words, such as "LIGHT," in an 
inverted position, so that when seen in a plane mirror, 
the reflected image may be erect, and in its natural 
position. On placing the eye behind the disk, the word 
will be seen through the slit uninterruptedly, provided the 
disk perform more than six revolutions per second. In 
this case, the word is seen in a curved form, which is 
evidently due to the principle before explained, and the 
letters are all of the same size. Whereas, if the slit be 
parallel with the order of the letters, the latter appear 
gradually to increase in size, from the axis to the outer 
end of the slit. 

In these experiments, the disks should be illuminated 
by a direct light falling upon them ; and their backs, where 
the eye is placed* should be blackened all over. 

I LOOK upon every man as a suicide from the moment 
he takes the diceboz desperately in his hand, and all 
that follows in his career from that fatal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to his heart.— 
Cumberland. 

When I walk in the streets, I use the following natural 
maxim, (viz., that he is the tme possessor of a thing who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of il^) to convince myself that I have a property m the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I re- 
goid as amusements designed to delieht my eyes, and the 
imagination of those kind people who sit' in them gaily 
attired only to please me. 1 have a real, and they only an 
imaginary pleasure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same principle, I have discovered that I am the 
natural proprietor of all the diamond necklaces, the croasee, 
stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes, which I see on a 
birth-night, as giving more natural delight to the spectator 
than to those that wear them. And I look on the beaux 
and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a 
garden, designed purely for my diversion. A gallery of 
pictures, a cabinet, or library, that I have free access to, I 
think my own. In a word, all that I desire is the use of 
thin^, let who will have the keeping of them. By which 
maxim I am grown one of the richest men in Great "Britain ; 
with this difiHerence, that I am not a prey to my own cares, 
or the envy of others. — Berkelej. 
Digitized by 
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ON CHESS. 
XIL Biographical Sketch of Philidob. 




cassf-PAWir, as dbsiombd bt flaxman. 



The raliant guards, their mrncls on haroc bent, 
"Fill the next square, and watch the rojal tent: 
Though weak their spears, though dwarfish be their height. 
Compact thej more, the Imlwark of the fight 

6XB WiLUAM JONB8. 



It lias been remarked, as a carious circumstance, that 
while the talent for playing chess bears no relation to 
the general talent of the player, yet that every one has 
an individual maximum of talent for chess, to which, by 
study and practice he may be brought but beyond which 
he cannot pass. 

This remark ought to be extended to every mental 
pursuit, for it expresses a principle of our nature, in- 
stead of a curious solitary fact. Those whose chief 
object it is to improve their mental powers, always find 
delightful occupation in striving after excellence. We 
are most fortunately denied the power of foreseeing how 
far our faculties will carry us in the cultivation of a parti- 
cular subject, but by slow degrees we gradually get nearer 
and nearer to a certain point, beyond which we find we 
do not advance. Before this point, however, is attained, 
we can appreciate the powers of the great masters in the 
thing studied, for doubtless it requires a certain portion 
of the same faculties to appreciate excellence as to attain 
it, and if we cannot equal, we are at least qualified, to 
admire. 

The general progress of knowledge is for the most 
part made by those gifted men who appear at intervals 
few and far between, and excel all others in the particular 
pursuit to which their inclination leads them. We look 
back upon such men with respect and admiration: we 
desire to know their history, — their modes of study, — 
their general conduct in the world and in private life, — 
and we thus fondly imagine that by endeavouring to 
imitate them we may gain some of the skill for which 
they wej'e so famed. It would be unwise to check such 
feelings, but it is necessary that young people should be 
cautious in the choice of their models : they should re- 
member that the most eminent men, notwithstanding 
their eminence, have still the errors and weaknesses of 
eur nature, and that these, being often mistaken for the 
offshoots of genius, are more easily adopted than their 
better parts, and prove exceedingly injurious to their 
imitators. 

The subject of our present notice is known to us only 
as a kind, amiable man, who, had he not been the best 
chess player of his own, and, perhaps, of any other time, 
would probably have been known as an eminent 
musician. 

Andr6 Danican Philidor was bom in the year 
1726, at Dreux, a small town about forty-five miles 



from Paris. His grandfather, whose name was Danican, 
was celebrated as an oboe player at the court of Louis 
the Thirteenth. An Italian musician named Philidor 
was admired at that court for his performance on the 
same instrument; and after his departure the king gave 
M. Danican the soubriquet or nickname of Philidor, 
which afterwards continued as an appendage to the 
family name. The father, and several of the brothers 
of Philidor, belonged to the band of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth. 

At the age of six years Philidor was admitted into 
the choir of the Chapel Royal at Versailles, where being 
obliged to attend daily, he had an opportunity of learning 
chess from the musicians in waiting, of whom there were 
about eighty. Games of chance not being allowed in 
the sanctuary, a long table inlaid with six chess-boards 
was provided, with which they amused themselves during 
their leisure hours. 

In 1737, when Philidor had only completed his 
eleventh year he produced a motet for a full choir, 
which so much pleased the grand monarque that he 
gave him five louis, and thanked him for his perform- 
ance: this encouraged the lad to compose four more 
motets ; but we do not learn that the royal condescension 
was followed by any more solid acknowledgment; for 
at the age of fourteen, when his voice began to change, 
and he quitted the band, we find him submitting to the 
drudgery of copying music for his subsistence, and 
giving a few lessons. When he left the chapel he had 
the reputation of being the most skilful chess player of 
the whole band. In 1740 several motets of his composi- 
tion were performed at the famous concert spiritueU esta- 
blished by his uncle in 1726, and these were favourably 
received by the public as the productions of a child, who 
was already master of music and of chess. At this time 
Philidor might have established for himself a lucrative 
practice as teacher of music; but the fascinations of the 
chequered field caused him to neglect his musical pupils, 
and they, in consequence, soon procured other more 
attentive masters. This induced Philidor to pursue the 
study of chess, rather than that of music. At this time 
the game was played in almost every coffee-house in 
Paris. M. de Kermur, sire de Legalle, was then 
esteemed the best chess player in France, and young 
Philidor sought every opportunity of receiving his in- 
structions, by which he improved so essentially, that in 
three years he played as well as his master. 

M. de Legalle once asked Philidor whether he had 
.ever tried to play by memory without seeing the board. 
The pupil replied that he had calculated moves, and 
even whole games at night in bed, and he thought he 
could do it. He immediately played a game with the 
Abb6 Chenard, which he won without seeing the board, 
and without hesitation upon any of the moves. This 
circumstance was much talked of in Paris, and con- 
sequently he often repeated this method of playing. 

Finding it so easy to play a single game without 
seeing the board, he offered to play two games at the 
same time. This feat he performed in a public coffee- 
room, and won both games. In the middle of one of 
the games a false move was designedly made, which 
after a great number of moves, he discovered, and 
placed the piece where it ought to have been at first. 

In 1745 Philidor went to Holland to join some 
musical brethren in a scheme for giving concerts to the 
Dutch ; but the death of one of the party terminated the 
plan, and Philidor found himself alone in a foreign land 
without means to support himself. His skill in chess 
and in Polish draughts procured him enough to supply 
his wants: he gave lessons in chess to the Prince of 
Waldeck, who then commanded the Dutch army, and 
after remaining about a year, chiefly at the Hague, he 
left Holland. 

In 1747 he visited England for the first time. The 
principal London chess dub then held its meetings at 
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Old Slaughter's coffee-house in St Martin's Lane* Sir 
Abraham Janssen was then the best pkyer in England, 
and with Uie exception of M. de Legalle, probablj the 
best pla jer Philidor eTer encountered. After remaining 
about a year in England, Philidor returned to Holland^ 
where he composed his celebrated Anahfiis ofth^ Game 
ofChBsi. At Aix-la-Chapelle he was adrised W Lord 
&ndwich to visit Eyndhoren, a village between Bois4e« 
due and Maestricht, where the British army was en- 
camped. He there had the honour of playing with the 
Duke of Cumberland, who, not only himself subscribed 
liberally for a number of copies of the work, but pro* 
cured many other subscribers. The analysis Was pub-* 
lished in French, in London, 1749i and had been since 
reprinted or translated in almost every capital of 
Europe*. 

Philidor fi^quently played chess at thfe hottse of the 
French ambassador, the Duke of Mirepoix, Who gave a 
Weekly dinner to the lovers of the game, at which he 
himself was expert. The king of Prussia also enjoyed 
thfe reputation of beiilg a chess-player^ and in 1751 Phili- 
dor vi&ited Berlin, by invitation of that itionatch, Who 
took great interest in seeing Philidor play, although he 
did not encounter him himself. 

During these chess excursions Philidor did not neglect 
his musical profession. In 1763 he set to music Con- 

Cjve's Ode to Harmony^ which was performed in 
ndon. The great Handel was present at thfe per* 
formance, and approved of the chorussfes, but thought 
the melody defective. Two years after he returned to 
Paris with the intention of devoting himself entitely to 
his musical profession : he composed some sacred music, 
and solicited the appointment of maitre de la chapelhi 
but as his productions were thought by the Court to 
savour too much of the Italian style, hid application 
was unsuccessful. 

It would be out of place here to follow Philidor 
through his musical career. Suffice it to say that his 
compositions comprise more than twenl^-five complete 
operas, some of which were performea with emment 
success, besides numerous other musical publications. 
M. de Laborde, in his volumitious Bsiay on Munic^ does 
not hesitate to pronounce Philidor one of the greatest 
of French composers. 

Philidor visited England for the fburtli time fai 1769. 
tie fbund chess had now become fashionable i anew 
club had been formed at the Saloniati Coffee House, 
where he frequently played. Another club wa6 after- 
wards fbrmed In St. Jamfe8*S Street, next door to the 
Thatched-house Tavern. The members of the latter 
club formed a subscription among themselves ih order 
to remunerate Philidor for attending their meetings. 
The best pUyers in this club, and at that time iti London, 
were Count Bruhl, the Hon. H. Conw&y afterwards 
Lord Henry Seymoul*, Lord Harrowby, Mr. fiowdlef, 
and Mr. Jennings. In playing over the board, the pawn 
and two moves, or the knight in exchimge for the first 
two moves, were the fair odds between these gehtlemen 
and Philidor f. 

The first match played by Philidor in public without 
seeing the board is recorded in the Morning Posty of 
May 28, 1782. This notice is curious as showing the 
great sensation occasioned by an exhibition which was 
then regarded as equally new ^nd wonderful. 

The celebrated M. Philidor, whose unrivalled exoellenoe 
at the game of chess has long been distinguished, invited 
the members of the chess club, and the amateurs in general 

* Philidor bi«m^t out t, geeond 6ditioli of diit WoA ill 17T7, l^ith 
oonsidenble odditiotii. Of the nomerotii traoriiifioni of tfai* wii^k into 
EnglUbk the edition'bj Mr. George Walfaer ia the best. 

+ Mnny of the games thus played were preserved in MSB. by the Rer. 
Oeorgp Atwood, a pnpil of Philidor. These MSS. a few yean ago caitie 
forlanatdly into the possession Of Mr. Oeoige Walker, who has prepared 
from them a small rolume which every amateur otuht to poateas. It ' 
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of that arduous amusement to be present on Saturday last 
at a spectacle of the most curious land, as it was to display 
a veiy wonderful feculty of the human mind, which fecultj, 
however^, is perhaps at present exclusively his own. 

In consequence of this invitation, thirty gentlemen and 
4hree ladies attended M. Philidor, at Parsloe's, in St. James's 
street, where, in their presence, with his eyes closed, he 
contended with two gentlemen at the same time, who had 
each a chess-board, and who may be deemed amone the first 
players in Europe next himself. Ck)unt Bruhl was nis adver- 
sary at one board, and Mr. Bowdler at the other, and to 
each was allowed ti^e first move. The games lasted one 
hour and forty minutes. The game with the Count was 
drawn, and Mr. Bowdler won the other, owing to the exact 
similarity in the openings, for if the two games had less re- 
sembled each other, M. Philidor would^ nave preserved a 
distinct recollection. 

The idea of the intelleotual labour that was passing in the 
mind of M. Philidor suggested a painful perception to the 
spectator, which| however, was quite imnecessary, as he sei- 
dom pamed half a minute, and seemed to undergo Uttle men- 
tal &tigue, being somewhat jocoee through the whole, and 
uttering occasionally many diverting pleasantries. The 
whole passed in the French language. 

When the intrinsic difficulty of the game is considered, 
as well as the great skill of his adversaries, who of course 
conducted it with the most subtle complications, this exer- 
tion seems absolutely miraculous, and certainly deserves to 
be reecnrded as a proof, at once interesting and aBtonishing, 
of the power ef human intelligence. 

The periodical called The World of the same date, 
after giving similar details of ^he match concludes thus i 

This brief article is the record of more than sport and 
^hion : it is a phenomenon in the histoiy of man, and so 
should be ho£^ed among the best samples of human 
memory, till memorjr shall be no more. 

The ability of fixing on the mind the entire plan of two 
chess-tables, with the multiplied vicissitudes of two-and- 
thirty pieces in possible employment upon each table^ that 
a man should maintain the two games at once, without 
seeing either, but merely from the report of move after 
move upon both ; and this contendinff not with bad and 
inexperienced play, but with two of the best and most 
practised playets in Europe, — all this makes up a wonder 
of such nu^nitnde as could not be credited, perii^>s would 
not be crediole, without r^eated experience of the £act. 

This has beoi had from M. Philidor again and again, but 
never with more strag^e, for his anti^nists were Count 
Bruhl and Mr. Bowdler. They never were more excellent t 
how much resource Uiere was, and gonrded enterprise, nuiy 
be imagined from the time they took in playing* During 
the whole of that period the memory or this astonishing 
man was never fbr a moment absent nor confused : he maoS 
not one mistake. 

These wonderful performances procured Philidor 
more fkme than profit; and he himself seems to have 
been roused to the conviction that his exertions would 
have been better directed had he acquired a competence 
for himself and faniilv instead of such unrivalled skill 
in ches^i for we are told that he would never allow any 
one of his numerous family to learn the game. With a 
wife and nineteen children entirely dependent upon his 
labours for support, he found it difficult for many years 
to procure them more than a very meagre income. 

During the latter years of Philidor's life he continued 
to reside in London in the winter, and with his family 
at Paris in the summer, occasionally playing matches in 
public without seeing the board, and generally winning 
of the best players opposed to him. The following* 
notice appeared in the London newspapers in May, 1 783 : 

Yesterday at the cheSB-elub in St. James's Street, M^. 
Philidor pmbrmed one of those wonderful exhibitions for 
which he is so much celebrated. He played three different 
games at once without seeinff either of the tables. His 
opponents Were Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, (the two best 

Slayer^ in London) and Mr. Maseres. He defeated Coun. 
ruhl in one hour and twenty minutes, and Mr. Maseres in 
two hours; Mr. Bowdler reduced his game to a dravi-n 
battle in an hour and three quarters. To those who under- 
stand ehess^ this exertion of M. Philidor's abilities must 
appear one of the greatest of which the human memory is 
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susceptible. He goes throagh it with astonishing accnracj 
and often corrects mistakes in those who hare the board 
before them. 

I Between the years 1788 and 1792 Philidor played 

eigbt similar matches* each match consisting, in general, 

' of three games; and m 1792 two such matches were 
played in the presence of the Turkish ambassador. In 
1795 when he was at the age of sixty-nine he played 
three blindfold matches in public, the last of which was 
thus announced in the daily papers i 

Chbss Club, 1795, Pabslob's, St. Ja|cbs's Stbbit.— By 
(Mtrticular desire, Mons. Philidor, positively for the very last 
time^ will pky on Saturday, the ^h of June, at 2 o'clock 
precisely, three games at once against three good chess- 
players ; two of them without seeing either of the boards, and 
the third looking over the table. He most respectfully 
invites all the i&embers of the chess-club to honour him 
with their presence. Ladies and gentlemen not belonging 
to the club may be provided with tickets at the above-men- 
tioned house to see the match, at five shillings each. 

On Saturday, August 29th, 1795, the following sad 
Intelligence appeared in the daily papers. 

Mons. Philidor, the Chess-Platbb. 

On Monday last^ the 24th of August, this long celebrated 
foreigner made his last move— into the other world. For 
two months, he was kept alive merely by art and the kind 
attentions of an old and worthy friend. To the last moment 
of his existence he enjoj^ed, though nearly seventy years of 
a^ a strong and retentive memory, which long rendered 
him remarkable in the circle of ms acquaintance in this 
canitaL 

M. Philidor was a member of the chess-dub near thirty 
vears, and was a man of those meek qualities that rendered 
him not less esteemed as a companion, than admired for 
extraordinary skill in the game of chess^ for which he was 
pre-eminently distinguish^. 

It is only two months since he played two eames blind- 
fold at the same' time, against two excellent chess-players, 
and was declared the victor. He was, besides, an admirable 
musician and a composer. 

What seemed to have shaken the poor old man's cimstitu- 
tion, and to have precipitated his exit, was not being able 
to nrocure a uassport to return to Paris to see his&mily 
(who reside there,) before he paid the last debt of nature. 
This refusal was rendered still more bitter, on its being inti- 
mated to him that he was denounced by the blood-uiifsty 
committee of French Revolutionists naAsusptaedekaracter, 
From the moment he was made acquainted with this cir- 
oumstance he became a martyr to gnef— his philosophy for- 
sook him — ^his tears were inoessant— -and he sank into the 
grave* 



We cannot conclude the first part of our course of 
articles on chess without offering a few remarks to the 
young player. 

While we estimate chess as decidedly the best of games, 
inasmuch as it gives a wholesome exercise vid discipline 
to the mind, and is, at the same time, a recreation from 
other pursuits, we must also confess that there was much 
troth in the remark of James the Fu^t that chess is 
**overwi8e." When played scientifically it certainly is 
too absorbing and difficult a subject for mere amusement. 
Some studious persons find rest and refreshment hi a 
change of pursuit, even though it be from one diffi- 
cult subject to another equally difficult; but there are 
few such. We would therefore advise our young 
readers to restrict themselves in the time they devote 
to chess, lest this fascinating game become tne great 
object of study and set aside other and more impor- 
tant pursuits. Every age does not produce its Philidor, 
nor would it generally speaking be a wise application 
of time and talent to aim at reaching his standard of 
oxcellence in this game. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND USE OF COUNTERS. 

Tew persons at the present day, when they see small 
fiat pieces of metal, resembling coins, and called counters^ 
are aware of the purpose to which they were originally 
employed. They are memorials by which we may mea- 
sure the advance of arithmetical knowledge among the 
hulk of the people, in other countries as well as our 
owp. Counters, as the name imports, were intended to 
msist in cauntmgf in 4 manner which we will endeavour 
tp describe. 

Befoire arithmetio, as a science of the mind, was dif« 
fused through the nations of Europe, a kipd of tangible 
arithmetic was employed, in performing the operations 
of addition and subtraction. In a recent paper on Cal*> 
oulating Machmes (Sat» Mag., Vol. XVIII., p, 12.) we 
have spoken of the Roman abacus and the Chinese 
8chwaii*p(m, and these are some of the means by which 
tangible arithmetic was performedf It will be remem* 
bered that the Roman abacus was a frame, across which 
several wires were stretched, and that smal) beads, strung 
on these wires, were made the instruments of calculatioUf 
according to the relative positions which they occupied. 
The Chinese schwan-pan and the Russian Shtchota were 
different varieties of the same instrument. 

But it is not difficult to see that the same effect might 
be produced by drawing lines on a board or table, and 
placing pebbles, coins, or any small objects, on or 
betweeu them. This was done, and from thence sprang 
the custom of using counters. It appears that the 
Greeks used for this purpose small flat, rounded, polished 
pebbles, which they called XJI^* fti^d from which they 
termed the process in which these were used xv<po<t>opiai 
hence arise our terms cypher and cyphering^ When the 
Romans came to adopt a similar plan, they called the 
counting pebbles calcuU, from whence we obtain our 
terms eaUulate, calculating^ &c. Many centuries after 
this, small flat pieces of metal were employed for this 
purpose instead of pebbles: they appear to have been 
first used in Frapce, and were called jettontt from the 
verb jetUr^ or jet§i: to cast or move, in allusion to the 
lateral or vertical movement which they made on the 
counting-board: the familiar expression, to ca^t up a 
sum, or to ca^t an account, is a renmant ci the times 
when these pieces o# metal were cast or moved from one 
line on the casting-board to another. Wlien the Dutch 
began to adopt this plan they applied the term Ugpem- 
nmg or legget (lay-plenny, or lay-money,) to the small 
pieces of metal, from the verb leggeny to lay, in allusion 
to the laying or placing of them on the counting*board. 
In Germany the piece of metal acquired the name of 
Reehenpfennigy reckoning penny, and lastly in Eng- 
land they were called countered appropriately indicating, 
as did likewise the German "rechnen," the purpose of 
counting or reckoning to which they were applied. 

It will thus be seen that many terms, more or less 
fhmiliar to us, have become current through the early 
use of counters in arithmetical computation. 

The reader must bear in mind that these pieces of 
metal did not assume any particular value in the compu- 
tation on account of their intrinsic worth as metal, but 
merely from the position they occupied on or between 
the lines madked on the board or table used for counting. 
Here a^du we have the origin oi another term in fami- 
liar use: a shop-cotin/^ was originally the board on 
which the computations between the buyer and seller 
were made out; and though this custom has Ipng since 
become obsolete, yet the word ** counter" is still applied 
in this sense. 

The pieces of metal used by the modems for the pur- 
pose of computation were originally circular, fiat, well- 
polished, and quit« plain. But afterwards they were 
adorned with ornaments, devices, and legends, which 
make them highly curious memorials of past times, for 
8om« of them contain the nam* of the person by whom 
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or for whose us6 they were made, — ^the sovereign in 
whose reign they were employed, — or the particular town 
or corporation to which they belonged. A brief descrip- 
tion of some specimens will show the general character 
of these metallic counters. 

For some centuries previous to the reign of Louis the 
Twelfth counters were struck m France in great num- 
bers, and they are alluded to by various writers under 
the names of gents t gectz, geteors, getoirsy gettoirs, i'ec' 
toers, jectoirsy jetoirs, gietsy gietonsy and gitones, all of 
which are evidently derived from the same verb as jet- 
tonsy and are merely different modes of spelling the 
same term. Some of these jettons, still in existence, 
bear legends purporting that they were made for the 
use of such and such a person, — ^the Seigneur de Bers- 
sele, Monsieur le Chancellier, the Prince de Castelle, 
Monsieur de Berg, &c. Others purport to have been 
intended for the use of some of the public offices, such 
as the Bureau de Finances, and many others. Many of 
them contain legends' of an admonitory character, serving 
as maxims to encourage correct reckoning, such as 
Gardez-eous de tneacomptesy — Be on your guard against 
mis-counting; Jettez hien^ que vous ne perdriez rien, — 
Cast well, that you may lose nothing; Qui hien jettroy 
le compte trouvera, — He who casts well will find his 
account; Si votts Jaillez, le recompiezy — If you fail, 
count again ; Bon compte nefont a nulle hontey — Good 
counting brings shame to no one; Comptez et jettez juste' 
mentt craignant le divin jugement, — Reckon and cast 
justly, fearing the divine judgment. 

A large number of these jettons had legends in Latin, 
denoting in most cases the persons, cities, or official 
bodies, for whose use they were struck. Those made 
in Holland had not so frequently admonitory mottoes, 
but had such legends as the following; — Leggelt van 
der Munters van HoUandy — lay-money for the coiners 
of Holland; — Leggelt der Stadt van Brussely — lay- 
money for the city of Brussels. Nuremburg in Ger- 
many appears to have been particularly distinguished for 
the number of jettons, or as we must here term them, 
rechenpfennigSy made there. These contained, in some 
instances, the arms of the city ; in others, the bust of 
some public character; in others, an allegorical subject; 
in others, the name of the parties by or for whom they 
were issued ; and in most of them an inscription of some 
kind or other. On one, of which a representation is 
no^ before us, there is " Cornelius Lauffer, in Nurnberg;** 
and on the other side, Gluckbeschert ist unvenoehrty — 
What is allotted by fortune is not forbidden. It would 
appear that the family of Lauffer was of considerable 
]m|K>rtance in the town of Nuremburg; for we find many 
counters bearing that name ; on one is inscribed Chourat 
Lauff'&r Nurnb,y and Anfang hedenkt Ende: — the 
beginning considers the end ; on another, Maiheus 
Lauffevy Numh.y Soh Deo Glorioy — Glory to God 
alone ; on another/ Woolf Lauffti\ Rechenpfennig ; and 
Gottes Segen macht reichy — God's blessing makes 
rich. One contains the legend Gliirk von Gott isty — 
Fortune is from God ; another, Fleissige Rechnung macht 
Rkhtigkeity — ^Diligent reckoning produces correctness ; 
and within the border which is formed by this legend 
are all the letters of the alphabet; the obverse represents 
a man standing before a counting-table or board, and 
performing a computation by means of counters. One, 

{)urporting to be made by Hans Krauwinckel, bears the 
egend, Arbeit und Tugend machtn dich edely — Industry 
and virtue make thee noble. 

It became a practice in the fifteenth century, to distri- 
bute jettons as Etrennes, or New Year's Gifts, at the pub- 
lic expense, in Holland. To the most considerable officers 
of the United Provinces, such as the Governor General, 
the governor of each separate province, the Inspector of 
the Canal at Brussels, &c., were presented a certain 
number of silver and copper jettons, which were put 
either into a splendid purse, or into a silver box. The 



value of these jettons, given away as new year's pre- 
sents, varied from seven hundred to three thousand 
pounds per annimi, according to the number of persons 
to whom they were presented. To every person thus 
honoured was given a Jetty or a particular number of 
jettons necessary for the performance of computation. 
This custom of presenting jettons in the form of a new 
year's gift, was continued long after the disuse of jet- 
tons in calculation ; and was a^^erwards regarded so far 
as a prescriptive right, that the Dutch officers, down to 
the ktter part of the last century, received a certain 
sum of money annually in lieu of the jett of jettons 
given in earlier times. 

It appears that the Nuremburg artists had mills at 
which these counters were made, and that the greater 
part of the counters used in Europe was made by 
them. In nearly all cases, these counters were, for 
cheapness, made of copper; but the wealthier classes 
had them of silver, and even of gold. Corporations, 
abbeys, monasteries, and churches, whose revenues re- 
quired a good deal of computation, were frequently pro- 
vided with counters appropriated to their own use ; and 
it is thus that we are to explain the meaning of '* abbey- 
pieces," applied to some kinds of counters, frequently 
found among the ruins of abbeys. The diffusion of the 
knowledge of arithmetic among all the countries of 
Europe, has however led to the abandonment of this 
mode of computation ; and we may now regard counters 
merely as monuments of old times. 

Touch-pieces were a sort of coins, of which the king, 
when he touched a person in order to cure the evil, used 
to hang one round the neck of the patient. English 
touch-pieces usually bore the device of St. Michael and 
the Dragon on one side, and a ship on the other. This 
is a very ancient superstition. The latest of these 
pieces are of James H., Queen Anne, and the Pretender. 



A SHARK is one whom all other means have failed, and 
now he lives of himself. He is some needy cashiered fellow, 
whom the world hath oft flung off, yet still clasps again, 
and is like one a drowning, fastens upon anything that is 
next at hand. Amongst other of his shipwrecks he has 
lost shame, and this want supplies him. No man puts 
his brain to more use than he, for his life is a oaily 
invention, and each meal a new stratagem. He has an 
excellent memory for his acquaintance: though there 
passed but how ao you betwixt them seven years ago, it 
shall suffice for an embrace, and that for money. He offers 
vou a pottle of sack out of joy to see you, and in requital of 
his courtes^r you can do no less than pay for it. He is 
fumbling with his purse-strings, as a schoolboy with his 
points, when he is going to be whipped, till me master, 
weary^ with long stay, forgives him. When the reckoning 
is paid, he says, it must qpt be so, yet is straight nacifiec^ 
and cries. What remedy? Hb borrowings are lixe sub- 
sidies, each man a shilling or two, as he can well dispend ; 
which they lend him, not with a hope to be repalo, but 
that he will come no more. He holds a strange tyranny 
over men, for he is their debtor, and they fear him as their 
creditor. He is proud of any employment, though it be 
but to carry commendations, which he will be sure to 
deliver at eleven of the clock. They in courtesy bid him 
stay, and he in manners cannot deny them. If he find but 
a good look to assure his welcome, he becomes their half- 
boarder, and haunts the threshold so long, till he forces 
gpod nature to the necessity of a quarrel. Public invita- 
tions he will not wrong with his absence, and is the best 
witness of the sherifi^s hospitality. Men shun him at 
length as they would do an infection, and he is never crossed 
in his way if there be but a lane to escape him. He 
has done with the age as his clothes to him, hung on as 
long as he could, and at last drops offi— Bishop Earlb. 
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ETON COLLEGE. 



MjT eyo' descending from the hfl], mrreys 
Where Thames among the wanton Tallejs strays. 
Thatnes, the most loved of all the Ocean s sons 
B^ his old sire, to his embraces runs ; 
Hasting to pay his trihate to the sea, 
Like mortal hfe to meet eternity. 
Though with those streams ho no resemblance hold» 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold, 
His genuine and less gml^ wealth t'explore, 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 
O'er which he Idndly spreads I^b spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 

Proceeding eastward from the town of Henley-upon- 
Thames, to which we had conducted the reader in the 
last paper, we arrive at the spot where the Thames 
leaves Oxfordshire, and begins to skirt Buckinghamshire; 
although it still continues to form the northern boundary 
of Berkshire. The scenery between Henley and Great 
Marlow, one in Oxfordshire and the other in Bucking- 
hamshire, but both on the northern shore *of the river, 
has often been celebrated for its beauty. It is literally 
studded with gentlemen's seats, embosomed in fertile and 
lovely spots. Near Henley is the pretty village of 
Hambleton, in the church of which are the following 
lines, forming part of the epitaph to Sir Cope D'Oyley, 
who died in 1633: — 

Ask not of me, who's buried here ?' 
Gee ask the Commons, ask the Sheire, ' 
Goe ask the Chnrch, they'll tell thee who, 
As well as blabbered eyes can do. 
Goe ask the heraulds, ask the poore, 
Thine ears shall hear enough to ask no more. 
Then, if thine eyes bedew this sacred ume, 
Each drop a pearl will tume 
Vol. XVIII. 



T'adom his tombe, or if thon canst not vent, 
Thou bring'st more marble to his monmnent. 

Close to the river, about midway between Henley and 
Great Marlow, stand the remains of the small abbey of 
Medenham, founded in the reign of King John, as a cell 
to the Cistercian monks of Wobum, in Bedfordshire ; 
but which was so reduced in after-times, that at the 
dissolution of the monasteries it only contained two 
monks. Nearly opposite this, on the southern bank of 
the 'river, is Hurley Place, once a monastery of Bene- 
dictine monks, founded in* the time of William the Con- 
queror. The property in later times passed into the 
hands of the Lovelace family, who built a mansion on 
the site of the old monastery. A subterraneous vault 
beneath the house, ouce the burial vault of the monks, 
is carefully preserved, and pointed out as the spot where 
Lord Lovelace and other nobles met in private, in the 
year 1688, preparatory to the arrival of the Prince of 
brange, ana the abdication of James the Second. 

Great Marlow, to which we next arrive, i? a pleasant 
town, of great antiquity. ^It is supposed to have been 
a market-town in the time of the Saxons, and possesses 
many records of antiquity. The old bridge at Marlow, 
which was taken down at the end of the last century, was 
mentioned in grants during the reigns of Edward the 
Third, Richard the Second, and Henry the Fourth, 
empowering the bailiffs to take toll of all goods, wares, 
merchandise, and cattle, passing over or under the 
bridge ; the receipts to be expended in repairs. Part of 
the bridge was destroyed by the army of Major-General 
Brown in 1642; and Parliament ordered a county-rate to 
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be levied for its repar&tioiL. A new bridge was built by 
subscriplioft Abottt fbHy yMrt «ig^ 

At the pftfrt xyt the Th*W^ bw^Jlrt*«ik Okford and 
Marlow, tiiere were in thift time of Queen Elitabeth 
seventy locks, sixteen flood-gates, and seven weirt; all 
of whiV-h wcr6 so much out of repaifv that fluent acci- 
dents happened from the sudden yielding of the timbers t 
and an application was made to the lord-high-treasurer, 
who caused the offending parties to be amenable to the 
laws. Mr. Ireland, speaking of a lock which existed at 
Marlow in his time, says : — 

Between this lock and Battersea, which is a distance of 
about fifty miles, in all the deep waters, the lampreys are 
cauffht in great plenty in the ^ring of the year, and are 
sold to the Dutch as bait for their turbot and other ftsheries. 
In one season, it is said, there have been sold not less than 
Bye hundred thousand. 4l\fe briit* of the lamprey was forty 
shillings per thousand ; but iw Dutch havii^ lately con- 
tracted for an increased quantitv> at sixty shillings, it has 
rendered them so scarce^, as to hiw* twft price for our own Use 
to nearly six pounds. The Tkahi^ has sometimes Aimiihed 
upwards of a million of theM ftik «IMI^lly. 

How far this state of thihg« H l)i^ntai&dl at the pre* 
sent day, we are htit awar^. 

Not fv f n«A Gi^t MArtidW is tittfe MarloWt ilftd 
about five mil^ iftland is A pliice which has AS6tiuir4d A* 
imperishable naiWft ai lk% temporary resideh^ ^ ^^% 
Milton: this is tte viUa^ of Cwilfont St. fefen^ Whife 
the plague was raghig itt Lottid^i in th^ yt&Ar l^lJSv lh§ 
great poet ipetirtd to ^halfewti, where he finished hifc 
Paradvte Lo^ ih t hoUs^ ^hiv*h is still fe^ttdittg*. It iS 
said that Elwt)od t)^ Q^ald^ the <^ot\Apat\lym ^ hift ^- 
tirement, after perusit^ th^ft rt^attusiftript of this pw&ft^ 
returned it to him with the remartfcs *^ i^ou ^st Mid a 
great deal on Paradise lost> b<at what hk%i thtm to siy ^ 
Paradise found?" MilVoft Wadtft nd ahswe^ iithd^ Afto * 
short silence, began a conveTsalioh btt Atttothet subject; 
but a considerable time afterwards he presented his friend 
with the Paradise Regained ; saying, in a pleasant tone 
of voice, " This is owing to you ; for you made it the 
subject of my thoughts, by the question you put to me 
at Chalfont." Waller, the contemporary of Milton, — a 
more fortunate though a less gifted poet, — ^lived at Bea- 
consfield, another village not far from Chalfont. 

When we approach within two mil s of Maidenhead, 
we come to the village of CookhanV. Here the river, 
which is of a considerable breadth, is divided by a num- 
ber of little islands. The view embraces no very distant 
object, but those which compose it are of great indivi- 
dual beauty, and from their contrasted shapes and cha- 
racter collectively form a very delightful picture. The 
Thames branches off into three different channels, form- 
ing several islands, one of which contains fifty-six acres, 
mostly embowered in large masses of foliage : the others 
are covered with alders and osier. To the right is Cook- 
ham church and part of the village, and beyond it Cook- 
ham House, with its lofty elms. On th6 left is a larg^ 
level mead of pasturage, enlivened by herds of cattle^ 
and the uplands of Buckinghamshire rising beyond it. 

Nearly opposite Cookham, on the Buckinghamshire 
side of the river, is Cliefden, the estate of th6 Chandos 
family in bygone times. A splendid mansion was built 
on this spot by Greoi^e Villiers, duke of Buckingham,Mn 
the reign of Charles the Second, and made the scene of 
his dissipated pleasures. Aft«r his death it became the 
property of the Earl of Orkney, and afterwards of Fred- 
erick, prince of Wales, ftither of King George the 
Third. This splendid mansion was burnt down in the 
year 1 795 ; but from the fiollowing description by an eye- 
witness, the grounds must have been very beautiful. 

The gardens and pleasure-grounds were suited to the cha- 
racter of the edifice, while the woods are of a form and 
extent to confirm the grandeur of the place. This elevated 
situation commands a vast expanse of country, and, though 
not bounded by mountains, or varied by features of peculiar 
distinction^ it is nevertheliss magnificent from its space^ as | 



Well as pleasing from the vttiety of cultivation thai over- 
breads It ; and i^uld thte eyd h^ sAliaM With the nnvftried 
iu^niriahoe o^ tht^ mof^di^tant kbdclba^ tt hlrns Vrilh new 
delight to retina the Thatnes, Winding ihrdbgh Its meftds, 
and reflecting the woods that hauf down the declivities to its 
silver makgin. The long ranffe of wood, from the variety of 
its trees, the tiohness of its foliage, the irreg^ulaHty <^ its 
surfitce, and the inequality of its heights, connected also 
with other characteristic cireumstances, must be considered, 
in whatever point of view it may be seen, as a fine combina- 
tion of grandeur and beauty. 

Maidenhead, at which we next arrive, is a pleasant 
town on the Berkshire side of the river. Its consequence 
has been attributed to the building of the bridge, about 
the time of Edward the Third, by which means the great 
Western road was carried through the town. Previous 
to this travellers usually closed the river at a ferry, 
about two miles ftirther up the river. The bridge thus 
alluded to was built of wood, and lasted till the latter 
end of last century, when a new stone bridges was built 
in its steady 

Within iBi very short distance of Maidenhead is the 
Bray, to which a curious kind of celebrity has been 
attached, on account of the ease with which a vicar 
i^»6comin^ated his conscience to the ttwihges of the 
Umes in (religious matters. It has been ^oubted by many 
pet-BoAs Wh»thw this personage eV^ f^ly existed. The 
*b^y W^% l» have been first gi^pifth fn print by Fuller, 
hi his ^hj^^ JTwfAfe*. He say«t-=- 

¥it^^^ will ^fa^teh that sole pWViert) irf thfe county, 
Vi*H ""J^ "^^^ ^ Bw>y will be vicat- of feaj^ still." The 
Vi^^«te«ottB ticaf here^v living: under King Henry the Eighth, 
kin* fedwaM the Slkth^ 'ftueen Maiy, and Q^Vkefen Elizabeth, 
Was fim i p(i»i^ thtm a ^testant^ then A papist, then a 
protestunt it^m*. tt« Kad weh m^t if^aftyts burnt (two 
miles t6ff ) at Wihdsoi^ and found thtt fire too hot fi)r his 
tettdef tWftpifth ¥*ittW« h^lftfttead hVtMttlbt beinff a 
tumcoat ahd ah unconstant changeling, ^Not soj^ said he, 
"fi>r I alwaies k^ my M«\ftlble^ WhlWi is lhlS> td lire and 
die the vicar of Brayi ^m ttttihj ftOW aday«^ who, 
though they cann^ l%«k wift Wted^ wQl teW ttwrff mils, and 
set them so that, WhW ew t V^ tt WttW^ their grist shall 
certainly be grinded. 

It was in the reign of Charies the Second that Fuller 
wrote this story, durhig which reign another mention is 
made of a vicar of Bray, as follows. Charles had been 
hunting in Windsor Forest, and in the chase was sepa- 
rated from his attendants. In returning he lost his 
road, and canv^ to Bray after it was dark> where, on 
inquiring for the vicar^s house, and being introduced, he 
told him that he was a traveller who had lost his way, 
and having spent all his mon^y, begged thai he (the 
vicar) would render him assistance to proceed on his 
journey, and that he would soon punctually f^epay the 
loan. The viCAr told hiiA hie Wis an impbstb^ and rudely 
bade him to go out of his iiouse. But the curate, who 
was with the vicar, felt pity for the traveller, and lent 
hiAi a little money. The king then made known whn 
he waSv md upbraiding tiie vicar for his inhumanity, 
said, " The vicar of Bray shall be vicar of Bray still, 
but the curate shall he canon of Windsor.'* The king is 
said td have made good his word. 

It is probable that in this, as in other cases, the story 
is true itk foundation, but has received additions from the 
vaHotfd peraons by whom it has been related. Be thia 
As it ttay, wte must proceed onward in eur journey. 

Afto leaving Bray the course of the river bnngB us 
to the villages of Domey and Lower Bovteneyv on the 
Buckinghamshire side, and to iiiose of Water Oakley 
and Clewer on the Berkshire side of tlie riyer^ till at 
length we come to that celebrated part of the river 
which presents to us Windsor, with aU its old associa- 
tions, on the southern bank, and Eton and Slough, the 
one celebrated for its classical seminary, imd the other 
for being the residence of the distingudshed family of 
the Hereehels, on the northern. 

From tins point we inuBt xcsume dor journey at another 
opportunity. 
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Savory. (Sahtrem.) 

"There be two ki|i(Js of s^vourie: the one endureth 
winter, Rn4 is of loi^g co^ti^ua^??, the other ?l^ aimufti 
or yearljr pUnt resembling hyssop, hut Ipwer, more 
tender, ftnd brittle; it hrJAgeth fcrth very raany httle 
T)fanohe8, (joniipa^s^d q^ eyery ^ide with narrow and 
sharn-pointed leaves, longer th^n those of thytne; among 
which grow the. flpwersj from the bottom to the top, put 
of small husks, gf cplpur white, tending to ^ Ught purple. 
The root is hftrd An4 woody, ^ i? the rest pf the plant. 
Summer savourie groweth up with a slender brittle 
stalk of a foot high, divided intp little branches. The 
flowers stand hard to the branches, of a light purple, 
tending to whit^." Gerarde, 1597. 

The above accurate description, written ^t so early a 
period, seems to prove that the herb Savory was well 
known in England previous to the time usually assigned 
for its introduction here. Indeed we can scarcely 
doubt that this and the other herbs of Southern Europe, 
which familiar use had made almost necessary to the 
Somans, were cultivated during their resiaence in 
Britain. 

The generic name of this plant is most probably 
derived from the Latin word saturo, to cram or satisfy, 
in allusion to its use in seasoning broths, soups, and 
stewed meats. The English name is also evidently 
takeq from the relish impi^rted by the herb to prep^ra- 
tiops of that kind. 

Savory is supposed to "have grown abundantly near 
Troy, in a place called Thymbra. Both the winter and 
summer variety are natives of the South of Europe, 
and are noticed by Virgil among the fragrant herbs and 
shrubs that are desirable to be planted near a hee-hive. 

TliQ verdant lavender mnst there ftbpvi^di 
There aavorjr shed its pleasant eweeta VQvmdt 

The Komana employed thU herb in ft different manne? 
from enr^ Among tbemi it ia used ft3 a kind pf spioe 
to give warmth to l§ttuw imd coqI sftlad^s ftnd alao as an 
ingredient in their ftpid saup^s, <♦ Certainly," 8fty« 
Phillips, *^ a more fatipnri wftv pf taking this hot aerid 
he|ib, than the preaent methpd of using it* to give heat 
to oar ^ready ton inflammatpry diahes/^ Dodoens tells 
us, that savory in its operations resembles thyme> and is 
very goodi and neeessavy to be used in meats. 

Bath kinds of savory ave pi^ep^gated by seeds. Those 
of the annual pla^t ave raised on any Ught ^oil, early in 
April. When of a sufficient height the plants are to ha 
AiOBed out lo ahout ive or sii inches apart, and allowed 
to remain for use« After being onpe cut, they ppoduoe 
ne succession of shootSt therefore the whole plant may 
be pulled up» mora advantageously than taking cuttings 
from several. If required for drying, this herb may be 
trtated ui a shnilar manneis to others, except that the 
phmt, after cutting off the eitreme roots, is to ba pros 
served. " Keep it dry by you, all the year," says CuU 
peper, '^ if you love yourself and your ^ase, and it is a 
hundred pounds to a penny if you do not; keep it dry, 
make conserves and syrups of it, and withal take notice 
that tha summer kind is the best.^ ' 

Winter savory may be propagated by slips as vail as 
by seeds. If the slips or cuttings are planted in spring* 
they will readily take root, and become strong plants, 
which in autumn may be tsk&a np, with plenty of mould 
at their roots, and transplanted out in beds or vows at a 
foot distance from eaeh other. They should be planted 
in a poor soil: in rich earth they imbibe too much 
moisture to stand the severity of our winters. When 
placed in a congenial soil, winter savory grows to a 
considerable siied shrub. 

There are other species of savory now cultivated in 
this country, but they generally require the protection . 
of a greenhouse, and are not in use as eulinarv herbs. 

Savory has a very hot, penetrating, and aromatic 



taste. It is an excellent seasomng % farinaceous food, 
as peas, beans, &c., preventing wind in the stomach. 
It was formerly much more used in made-dishes than at 
present, and was also an ingredient in cakes, puddings. 
sausages, ^c, being thought inferior to none of the 
European aromatics, for pleasantness of smell and 
flavour. Slavery belongs to the natural order LahiatcSy ' 
and to the Linnaean class and order Dicfynamia Gym 
nospermki. 

HoREi^ouND. (^Marrubium.} 
^* White Hpr^.hound (Marr^bimji a^ia^^), bringeth 
forth very many stalks, four-square, a cubit high, covered 
Pyer with a thin whitish dowpin^ss; \Yhereupon are 
plac^4 hy ^Qup.les at certain d;st^nces thipk whitish 
leaves, somewhat ronnda wrinkled, c^nd nipked or^ th^ 
edge?, an4 covered oyer wi|h the like dQ\vnines^ from 
the hosoms of which leaves pome forth sm.?iU flq>yers of 
a faint purplish colour, set round ahout the stalk in 
round whorls, which turn intp sh^rp pricHiy hu^ks. rfter 

the flowers be past. The whole pl^nt i? of ^ strong 

savour, hnt not unpl^a^antj the rop.t is thretidy." Ge- 

The above ia a^ admirable desoription of the common 
sort of horehonnd, which grows so pleptifuUy not m^iy 
in our gardens, hut on waste ground, in various parts 
of England, in hot, dry, a«4 du?ty pituatipus, The 
English name is supposed to he given pn accoupt of the 
hoary or frosty appearance of the ^urf^co pf the plant, 
and also from th^ rps^mblapee p^ the he?h to the common 
hounci's-topgue, a pla^t which i«i said to have ai^ pdour 
like that of a H^nnel of houu4s. 

Pesides the common horehpui^^* there are many other 
specie! pf Marrubium cultivated in this country, 
^levep ar^ noticed in t^e ffurtu^ fC^w^n^i^r an4 IVJiller 
'euumerates fifteen, 

Ti^i? ^eph was mnch e^^tolled by the ancieqts fur its 

efficacy in removing obstructions of the lungs, Accord- 
ing to J^liny, the Romans thought it one pi the most 
valuable herbs used in medicine, ai^d chieQy for the 
diseasp abpve-named, thwgh they alao made use of it as 
a remedy Ibr tho ringworm, apd an afltidote against 
poison. The juice was likewise employed to mitigate 
diseaiies of the ey^s, 

Jlorohound doubtless possesses some share pf medi, 
cioal power; but it9 virtues do not appear to be clearly 
asoortainpd> and it is pp^ very rarely prescribed by 
physicianst It has, however, its dpmestip reputation for 
rolieying aathmaSs obstinate coughs, and pulmonary con- 
sumptions. Its use is also thought l^ne^cial in aflections 
of the liyer, l^o^nges made ctf thp jpice of this herb 
ap(l sugar, form a common remedy for poldl* When 
rppently dried) horehound has an aromatic flavour, which 
it loses when kept. 

Iq the modern Pharmacopopiai, wo find atatemepts 
i^omewhal varying ip th^ir pature resppqting the virtues 
of this herbt Acpprding to one pf thesib it was formerly 
regarded as a tonic, expectorant, and diuretic, and was 
used in asthmas and cpughs, Jn large doses it was also 
employed as a slight aperient; but it is altogether unim- 
portant ip any of these respects. Another informs us, 
that horehound is tonic, stimnlant, deobstment, expecto- 
rant, and vermifuge; excellent in humoral asthma, 
obstructions of the viscera, and violent salivation ; and 
that although it is falling into disuse, it appears to be as 
good as many other hitters in fashion. The dose is half 
a drachm to a drachm of the powder, half an ounpe to an 
QUnpe of the expressed juice, pr two ounces of the infu- 
sion, three times a d^y* » 

Horehound is an annual plant, and n^y be raised by 
towing the seed in any of the spring months. The 
downy appearance of the plant and its strong but not 
very agreeable odour, make it distinguishable from other 
herbs. It belongs to the natural order Labiatce^ and to 
Class XIV, Order 1, (Didynamia Gymnoi^pertnia)^ ^ 
the Linn»an system- Digitized IC 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWERS. 

The distinction between use and ornament should ever 
be borne in mind, in estimating the relative importance 
of different employments ; but even when all necessary 
. allowance is made for this difference, there still remains 
much which is worthy of our notice, in the arts con- 
nected with the production of articles of decoration and 
ornament. The processes involved in these manufac- 
tures are often as ingenious, and require as much 
practical skill, as those by which more important articles 
are produced. 

We are led to make this remark by a consideration of 
the mode in which artificial flowers are produced. Every 
one knows that attempts are made to imitate flowers 
and leaves, by various means, as ornaments for female 
dress, and that some of these attempts are remarkably 
successful; and it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to trace in a general manner the mode in which 
these flowery are made. 

The Italians appear to have been the first Europeans 
who excelled in the art of fabricating artificial flowers. 
By degrees the art found its way from thence into 
France, a country whose people are singularly skilled in 
the arts calling for taste and delicacy. Before excellence 
was attained in the art, many different substances were 
employed as the material of which the flower was made. 
At first, ribands of different colours were used, plaited, 
curled, and twisted as nearly to the desired form as 
possible. This mode of imitation gave place to the 
employment of feathers, which are more delicate, and 
more easily worked into desired forms. To supply the 
colours which are not generally found in feathers of 
European birds, it was necessary to paint them ; but the 
blending of the tints was seldom effected with the desired 
accuracy. It is said that the savages of South America, 
taking advantage of the gorgeous plumage of inter- 
tropi^ birds, succeed in producing therewith admirable 
imitations of flowers. 

The Italians afterwards employed silk, as obtained 
from the cocoons. No substance takes colour better, 
nor retains it longer than silk ; while its transparency 
and softness imitate pretty closely the velvet-like texture 
of the petals. They luso employed, but with less 
success, Italian gauze, as the material for the imitative 
flowers. Different artistes have tried in succession, 
shells, wax, and paper ; but all have had some defect 
which rendered them unfitted for the production of 
flowers for sale. About twenty years ago a French 
manufacturer devised a mode for making these articles 
from whalebone ; but the substances which have been 
most generally employed are those which we are about 
to describe. 

The exercise of this art is now carried on both in 
France and England ; and it is probable that the modes 
of proceeding are nearly the same in both. We will 
therefore describe the general practice in France, taking 
arose as an example of flower to be imitated. 

The petals are formed of the material called hiUistey 
and the leaves of Florentine taffety. The batiste is 
chosen of a very fine quali^, and is first pressed, then 
calendered, in order to render the surfeu^ as level and 
smooth as possible. The piece of cloth for each petal 
is then cut out, punched, or stamped, by means of a 
cutting tool having exactly the contour required, so that 
no scissors are necessary. A great number of these 
cutting tools are kept by the artificial florist, in accord- 
ance with the various sizes of the petals, and also with 
the shapes. When the petals are thus all cut out, they 
are prepared for painting. The pigment employed 
(supposing the flower to be a rose) is carmine in an 
alkaline solution, generally salt of tartar. The florist 
takes up each petal separately, by grasping it at one 
extremity by means of a sort of pincers, represented at 
a Fig. 1, and plunges it into the coloured solution ; then 



immerses it into pure water, in order that the slight 
whitening of the tints at the edges may be produced by 
the partial action of the water. The deeper tint of the 
middle of the petal is then given by means of a pencil, 
in the manner of painting ; and where the variety of the 
flower requires it, a striped succession of tints is pro- 
duced. The colour is purposely made very faint and 
delicate ; and if the tint resulting therefrom be too light, 
a second immersion deepens it. Any peculiar tints, or 
disposition of tints, belonging to the flower to be imitated, 
are given with the pencil, since the immersion merely 
gives the general colour to the whole of the petal. 




We have now to attend to the leaves. The taffety of 
which the leaves are made, is .coloured in pieces about a 
yard long, before being cut. When it is painted, the 
taffety is stretched over a frame, and left to dry. After 
this, a solution of gum arabic is laid on one side of the 
taffety, to produce the glossy appearance usually 
observable on the upper side of the leaves. The peculiar 
dull, soft, velvet-like appearance of the under surfEU^, is 
then imitated with a coloured solution of amidou, applied 
with a pencil, and having the desired tint and strength : 
the art in this process consists in using the amidou in 
such a state that it shall dry without gloss. When the 
peculiar velvet texture of the under side of the leaf 
admits of it, the taffetv is coated with a sprinkling of 
flocks or shreds of woollen cloth cut up into the minutest 
fragments ; the taffety being first g^ummed, and, when 
half dried, coated with the flock. 

Those leaves and leaflets of which both surfaces are 
nearly destitute of gloss, are treated in a way accordant 
with their appearance, Uie taffety being coated with the 
amidou rather than with gum. 

When the taffety is dry after these operations, it is 
cut out into the requisite forms by stamps similar to 
those used for the petals ; different sizes and shapes 
being employed for leaves differently situated with 
respect to the flower. The taffety, when about to be 
cut, is laid on a block of wood, a piece of sheet lead, or 
a sheet made of an alloy of lead and tin. After this, a 
curious process is performed, in order to give imitations 
of the veined appearance of the leaf. Moulds are pre- 
pared, consisting of two parts, similar in effect to those 
employed for pressing butter into small ornamental 
forms. The mould is made of copper, and the inside of 
the bottom contains an engraved representation of one 
side of the leaf. The stamp, forming the other part of 
the instrument, is made of iron, and has on its lower 
surface an engraved copy of the upper side of the leaf, 
the raised parts being represented by elevations, and 
vice versa. Several leaves are then placed one on the 
other in the mould adapted to their form; and the stamp, 
previously heated to a moderate degree, is then pressed 
down upon them, and left in contact with them for a 
short time. This process gives to the leaves not only 
the veined appearance, but also the curves and bends 
which we find in nature. In Fig. 2, b, the interior 
appearance of one of the moulds is represented, as seen 
in a direction perpendicular to it ; and at a, the stamping- 
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iron, fixed to a liandle : e and d are two other implements 
employed to produce marks on the taffety, one being 
surrounded by ridges or ring^, and the other being 
terminated by a disk. 



Fig. % 







M 



U 



The buds are formed of little pieces of taflTety or some 
similar substance, filled with cotton, silk filaments, or 
flour, and made to the requisite shapes. They are then 
bound with silk to small pieces of iron wire, and stuck 
into a basin of sand (6, Fig. 1,) where they remain till 
dry. 

The stamens are made of little bits of silk, fixed to 
the end of a small piece of brass wire, and dipped in 
size or glue to give them a requisite degree of firmness ; 
the different filaments being kept carefully separated 
during the subsequent drying. When they are dry, 
the end of each little filament is moistened with paste 
made of wheat flour and gum arabic, and dipped into a 
basin containing bran coloured yellow. Each filament 
or stamen thus takes up on its point a particle of bran, 
which forms the anther. 

The separate parts being thus made, the artificer 
proceeds to put them together. The leaflets are cemented 
or sized round their points; the petals likewise are 
cemented around each other, the smsdler within and the 
larger without; a curved shape being g^ven to them 
when required by appropriate tools. Then follows the 
calyx, which encloses the ends of all the petals, and 
also the leaflets enveloping the bud. All the parts are 
cemented in their proper places with cement made of 
flour and gum. The stalk is made of one or more pieces 
of iron wire, attached to the little piece of brass wire 
which holds the stamens : the wire is enveloped, first in 
cotton, and then in serpentine strips of paper having the 
necessary green tint. 

The leaves are mounted upon a piece of copper wire. 
These are arranged in threes, as presented by a 
natural rose ; the most yellow and the smallest in size 
being nearest the centre. The stalk of the leaves is 
made in a manner similar to that of the flower, and is 
also united to it in a similar manner. 
T\^ 8. 



In the course of these operations, the contour of the 
several parts are given by tools called mandrinSf of 
which three are represented in Fig. 3. They are cylin- 
drical, conical, pvramidal, ellipsoidal, &c., according to 
the purpose to which they are to be applied. 

Such is the general mode of making an artificial rose ; 
and it may easily be conceived that the processes for 
producing any other flower will be nearly the same, 
varied only in the colours with which the batiste and 
taffety are painted, and in the form of the stamps and 
moulds by which the requisite forms are given. 



RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
JUNE, 

When wi^ hU lirely raj the potent sun 

Has pierced the streams, and roused the finny race, 

Then, issuing cheerfVil, to thy sport repair ; 

Chief should the western breezes curling play, 

And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds, 

High to their fount, this day, amid the hiUs, 

And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks) 

The next, pursue their rocky channel'd maze^ 

Down to the rirer, in whose ample wore 

Their little naiads love to sport at large. 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 

Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boijs 

Around the stone, or fnm the hoUow'd bank 

Reverted plays in undulating flow. 

There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly; 

And as you lead it round in artAil curve. 

With eye attentive mark the springing game. 

Stnught as above the soriieuw c^ the flood 

They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap. 

Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook^ 

Some lightly tossing to the grassy bonk 

And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, 

With various hand proportioned to their force. 

If yet too young, and easily deceived, 

A worthless prey scarce boids your pliant rod. 

Him, piteous of his youth and the short space 

He has ei^oyed the vital light of Heaven, 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled captive throw. — ^Thomson. 

Unlike the sports which have occupied our attention 
during the preceding months, the practice of Angling 
is of a quiet and contemplative nature, and^ while it 
leads to scenes of the most picturesque description, it 
leaves the mind of its advocate at liberty to enter into 
the enjoyment of them, and gives him leisure to mark 
their peculiar features. He does not hurry through the 
scene of his sport in eager and exciting pursuit of game, 
but lingers for days together among the windings of 
some romantic river, and only needs the eye of a poet 
or a painter, to gather materials from the scene aroimd 
him, that shall enliven many an after-hour, and afford 
him sincere pleasure when the amusement which gave 
birth to these ideas may be no longer practicable. Thus, 
when the sport itself has not answered the expectation 
of the angler, he is seldom found to acknowledge that 
his time has been wholly wasted. He is ready to say 
with an old writer (Liady Juliana Barnes) on his 
favourite art, that 

Atte the leest, he hath his holsom walk, and mery at his 
ease, a swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede floures 
that makyUi mm hunary ; he hereth the melodyous armony 
of fowles; he seeth the yonge swannes, heerons, duckes, 
cotes, and many other fowles, wyth theyr brodes; whyche 
me seemyth l>etter than alle the noyse of houndys, the 
blastes of homvs, and the scrye of foulis, that hunt^ and 
fowkcncrs, and foulers can make. And if the angler take 
fyashe ; surely, thenne is there noo man merier than he is 
in his spyiyte. 

It is well known that the term angling applies to the 
practice of taking fish with a rod, line, and baited hook, 
in contradistinction to all other methods of fishing. 
Of the antiquity of this practice we have proof in the 
early mention made of tne implements used in angling, 
in the Scriptures. The book of Job contains several 
allusions to the use of the hook and the line ; " Canst 
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thou draw out leviathan with a hook^ or his tongue with 
a cord which thou lettest down," &c. Similar allusions 
are likewise made by the prophet Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, 
and Habakkuk. Nor is it in the sacred writings alone 
that we find these incidental notices of the angler's art. 
Throughout the writings of the anoients, there are suffi- 
cient evidences to prove its existence at a very early 
period, and figures connected with this art are 4lsQ 
found on some of the most ancient sculptured relics, 

It is amusing to observe the way in which Isaac 
Walton attempts to exalt and justify, from the charge 
of cruelty, this, his favourite amusement. He speaks of 
the sanction given to the art by the practice of so many 
devout and contemplative men aa the patriavehs and 
prophets of old, taking it for ffranted, we Know not why, 
that Moses and Amos wero ooth anglers. He dwells 
on the fact of our Saviour having chosen four of his 
apostles from among simple fishermen, whom he never 
reproved for their employment or calling, as he did the 
scribes and the money •■changers. 

And it is observable, ^continues our honest enthusiast,) 
that it was our Saviours will that these four fishermen 
should have a priority of nomination in the catalogue of 
his twelve apostle« : as, namely, Peter, Andfew, James and 
John, and then the rest In their order. It is also to be 
believed, that all the other apostles after they betook tliem- 
selves to follow Christ, betook themselves to be fishermen 
too ; for it is certain that the greater number of them were 
found together, fishing, by Jesus after his resurrection. 

Without attempting to follow the worthy angler 
through all his laudatory remarks, we may still pronounce 
angling to be a very ^einating pursuit, and one which, 
without being either dangerous or expensive, is pro- 
ductive of much interest and amusement, so that, while 
many may prefer the more exciting diversions of the 
chase, there will ever be found a large number of per- 
sons equally devoted to this quiet and solitary aport. 

Simple as the practice of angling may appear to those 
who have never personally engaged in it, yet, in order 
to pursue it successfully, much patience and address are 
requisite, together with a peculiar skill and dexterity of 
hand, somewhat difficult to be obtainedi and impossible 
to be described. 

There must be a certain quickness of eye to judge where 
the fish lies — a precision and neatness of hand to cast the line 
lightly, and with such truth and address that the 9y shall 
feu on the very square inch of the stream which you aimed 
at, and that with as little splash as if it were the descent of 
the natural insect ; there is a certain delicacy of manipula- 
tion with which you must use the rod and reel when (happy 
man!) you actually have hooked a heavy fish ; all of which 
requisites must combine to ensure suooeae, Thera ai^ the 
same personal qualities requisite in shooting, billiards, and 
other exercises of ^kill, in the use of th9 tummg lathe, and 
in the management of philosophipa) ^perimenti. If thou 
hast any of this species of alertness of hand and truth of ey^ 
in thee, go forth, gentle reader, with Scdmoma in thy 
pocket, and return with thy basket more or leas heavy in 
proportion to thy perseverance. But if thou wantest this 
peculiar knack, we doubt if even the patience that is exer- 
cised in a punt above Chelsea bridge would graatly mend 
thy day's work: though thy dinner depended upon it, thou 
mayest go on flogging \j\^ water from morning till midnight, 
entangling the hook now in a bush, now in a ^tem, now 
driving it through the nose of some brother of the angle, and 
now through thineQwn,butnotafin wilt thou badtet, whether 
of full-ti-out or minnow ; and thou must content U^ee with 
half the definition of a^ mi\&Kt and be the fool at one end 
of the stick and string, witnout the gudg^n ^t th^ other*. 

Great care must be taken in the construction of the 
angler's implements. It is well for all who enter with 
ardour into this amusement to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the formation of fishingrtackle. By this 
means they will not only be able tp repj^ir suph ftrticlea 
as are accidentally injured during their excursions, but 
will be able to judge of the relative value of those offered 

• From 8iB Waltib Scptt's rtriew of Sn fiuMPur Datt's 

SalmoHia, in the QuQfter^ JUvittp^ Vcl. 88. 



for 9ale> And to piake their pnrchases to better advantage. 
A very important implement to the angler is the fishing- 
rod. This is made of various degree? of strength and 
elasticity, and is longer or shorter according to the kind 
of fishing for which it is required. Thus there is the 
bottom, the fly, and the trolling rod, the single and the 
double-handed rod, the bag rod, the walking-stick rod, 
and many smaller varieties. Much depends on a just 
adaptation of the different degrees of elasticity in the 
severed pieces of wood of which a rod is composed, and 
it is necessary to ascertain the materials employed, before 
we can depend upon the uniform flexure of the rod as a 
whole piece. This is especially needful in a fly rod, 
which should be solid throughout, and should be adjusted 
so that the several joints shall have a just gradation of 
elastic properties, the butt being the lowest, and the 
point the highest in the scale of elasticity. Ash, hiccory, 
lance*wood, and split bamboo, succeeding each other, 
and surmounted by a splicing of whalebone, are said to 
form a good elastic rod. 

The materials used in making lines for angling are, 
first, as being most esteemed, the intestines of the silk- 
worm, then silk, horse-hair, bristles, cow-hair, and also 
Indian and other g^rasses. These substances are em- 
ployed singly or two or more together, and the lines maybe 
either purchased or fabricated by the angler. The differ- 
ent varieties of hooks necessary to the completeness of 
fishing apparatus are too numerous for description. The 
principal kinds in favour with English anglers^ are known 
as the Limerick, Kendal, Sneckbend, and Kirby hooks. 
The float, the reel, and the various descriptions of arti*? 
ficial fly, might furnish us with matter for much observa- 
tion, but we are chiefly concerned with the sport itself, 
and the seasons at which it is pursued. 

Although there is not a month in the year in which 
the angler must necessarily discontinue his sport, for 
even the winter may afford some opportunities to those 
who can brave its severities, yet the period from April 
to October is found by experience to be the most 
advantageous time, and is therefore considered the regu- 
lar angung sei^on. The London f^ngler has not the 
privilege c^ fishing in the Thames until the beginning 
of June, and it h^s heen remarked that the interests of 
fishers in genera) would be promoted were the spawning 
fish equally protected in other rivers during the early 
spring paonths, Wl^ile the beat of summer l^ts, the 
experienced wgler will pursue his sport at a very early 
hour in the morning an4 wiU return to it figain in the 
oool of evening. As the sei^on advances towards the 
colder monthS} the niiddle of the day may be considered 
preferable. Jn winter any part of the day, when the 
weather is open and mild, may be taken advantage qS 
•^fpr in frosty weather no hour i? good. It is weU*- 
known that on dark lowering days during summer, fish 
are well disposed to t^ke the bait, especially in ponda 
and still waters. When there is a probability of 
thuuderi the angler has little cause to hope for sucoess. 
An electrical state of the atmosphere is prejudicifd to the 
appetite of fishes. On a bright sunny day, if a cool 
breeze prevails, all fish are likely to be alert. The south 
and south-west wind§ are most favourable to the sport, 
and an east wind the most decidedly unfavourable. 

Many fishing enterprizes are defeated through want 
of caution in approaching the water. Salter, in his 
Anglers Guidcy gives a very necessary warning on this 
head: — . 

After you have made choice of a place to fish, first plumb 
the depth truly and with as little disturbance to the water as 
may be ; let your line, with the plummet to it, remain in the 
water while you make and cast the ground bait, by which 
time the line will be softened and stretched, consequently 
less likely to break. If the water be still, throw in small 
pieces of ground bait ; if a strong current large pieces : keep 
as far from the water as you can, and go quietly and slyly 
to work, for fish have so many enemies that they are sus- 
piciouB of everything they see, feel, and hear ; even the 
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shaking the bank of d rirer (under which fish frequently 
lie), will alarm barbel, chnb^ &o., and ^11 the angers 
^ort : this occurs frequently by strangers walking to and 
fm, to see and inquire what sport, &c., and also, when two 
or three anglers are lishing near each other : therefore, avoid 
agitating the water hy trampling on the bank unnecessarily : 
£xM your baited hook in the water gently, and you will 
kill more fish than two or three anglers who aet differently. 

Thus, CTerything taudt be avoided whit^ i« likely to 
9ittract the attetation of the fish. The fcngleir Will ettd^* 
vour ttot to let hid own shadow or even that of hii rod 
fall upon the water. He will lake care that ihefe he 
Bothiog glaring in his dress, Wt will consider in this 
respect what is the prevailing colour of the spot in 
which he means to fish^ If it be a rich piututC) il dark 
dress will not be unsuitable, but if he is going to stAnd 
on a sandy or pebbly soil, the more nearly he can assimi- 
late himself to it by wearing something of a drab-coloured 
suit and hat the better. 

The baits used by anglers are varied with the seasons, 
the locality, the hour of the day, and other circumstances. 
There seems to be a particular intelligence among the 
finny tribes, guiding them to choose only a seasonable 
repast. The most tempting flies presented to a fish when 
thev are out of season wiU scarcely entice his appetite, 
and the bait that will prove effectual at one part of the 
day, will be ofibred in vain a few hours later, tt is im- 
possible therefore to be an accomplished angler with- 
out studying the natural history of insects and worms 
of various kinds, and as they exhibit themselves in 
different localities. The fiies which attract fish are not 
the ^me in all parts of England. In some districts, the 
May-fly, that especial favourite of anglers, is wholly 
unknown. The distribution of insects is affected by 
causes connected with cliilaate and cultivation, and these 
must be considered in our selection of baits. It is im- 
possible to giVeftette*«il\ii^ectroft« on this head, but some 
attention to th^ habiti mA Mty¥«l history of insects as 
it may bte acquit^ by f^^ivif AftA ob«e«^tfon will soon 
teach the youn^ ^gle^ tb seek &nci employ the most 
killing baits. Where ft can be eflected^ the use of arti- 
ficial, instead ti iiAVAthl bait% h tnu^ to be pr^fierred. 
It can add no pleasure to the spoft to know that we are 
unnecessarily inflictildg pain. 

In order to remove from the mind of the angler any 
suspicion that he may be engaged in a cfnel sport, the 
author of Salmonia urges that in till probability fishes 
ire less sensitive than msm. 

Under the favour of such high authorify (says 6eott)> this 
is a point which none can know but the nsh nineelfl The 
vniety of modes in which the trout endeavours to escape 
from the hook certainly seem to show that his apprehensions 
ire extreme, and the hurry and vivacity of his motions in- 
dicate irritation and pain. Being, howeveiv a denizen of 
aaother element, our aymnathies are not so strongly excited 
bj the sufferings of a fish^ as of creatures that share the 
nme d^ient with us. 

As the natural history of Fresh-water Irishes already 
fiMTBs the subject of a coutue of articles in this Work, 
we have departed from our ustoal practice of describing 
the animal to which the sport refers ; and must therefore 
direct our readers to those articles fot a particulaf notice 
of the more distinguished members of the finny tribe 
inhabiting our streams. 



FRESH WATER FISH. 
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"To miss the good which may be got by sufretin^ evil,* 
aays one of our old divines, '"is the worst of evils ; to lose 
tliat gain which should be gotten by losses, is of wssei^ the 
neatest ; but to grow worse with suffering evil, is perdition 
Itself." Men are often found under this condemnation \ 
women, I tlunk, but seldom. The sons of perdition are 
more numerous than the daughters. If women are not 
made of finer clay, there has been more of the dew of hea- 
ven to temper it. Or is it that "though the dews of divine 
grace fiiU everywhere, yet they lie longest in the shade^" 
while men brave the wind, seek the sunshine, and are ex- 
posed to all weathers 1 — SooTHEt. 



The common Perch is regarded as the type of a very 
eitetisive family of Acantht^erygious fi'shes; that is, 
fishes having bony skeletons) with prickly spinous pro- 
cesses in the dorsal fins. They all more or less approach 
the common perch in general form, whence this fish is 
Called the type of the family. 

The perch is one of the most beautiful of our fresh 
water fishes. Its body is deep, the scales very rough, 
the back much arched, and the side-line approaches near 
to it: the irides are golden yellow; the teeth small, 
pointed^ and curving backwards, and disposed in the 
jaws and on the roof of the mouth, which is large ; the 
tongue is smooth; the edges of the covers of the gills 
are serrated, and on the lowe)^ end of the largest is a 
sharp spine. When the perch is in good condition its 
colours are brilliant and striking ; the back and part of 
the sides being of a rich greenish brown, passing below 
into golden yellowish white, with five or six broad dark 
bands pointing downwards, owing to which, the fish 
when in the water appears very dark coloured with 
lightish stripings, but when takeU out of the water it is 
altogether of a greenish cast. The first dorsal fin is 
brotm; the membrane connecting the rays is partly 
spotted with black: the ventral fins are of a bright ver- 
milion ; the anal fins and the tail (which is a little 
forked,) are of the same colour, but rather paler. 

The perch is furnished with two orifices to each nos- 
tril, surrounded with three or four large pores, destined 
apparentlv for the discharge of a viscous secretion, which 
defends the skin from the action of the waten 

This distribution of the mucous orifices over the head, is 
one of those beautiful and advantageous provisions of nature, 
which are to be so often observed and admired. Whether 
the fish inhabits the stream or the lake, the current of ihe 
water in the one instance, or progression through it in the 
other, carries this defensive secretion backwards, and spreads 
it over the whole surface of the body. In fishes with small 
scales, this defensive secretion is in proportion more abun- 
dant : and in those species which have the bodies elongated, 
as the eels^ the mucous orifices mav be observed aJong the 
whole length of the lateral line. — i arreiIh 

The perch has been known in all ages and in most 
civilised countries. The Greeks and Romans were well 
ftcquaiuted \vith it, And it is not a little remarkable that 
m most countries of Europe its name does not jrrratly 
iiffet* f^om the specific name given to it by Aristotle. 
It Ss very generally diffused throughout Europe and the 
cOrf^sponding latitudes of Asia; but it probably thrives 
better in cold than in warm climates ; since it is stated 
that perches, three or four feet long, are taken in Sweden 
and Laplattd; while in England and in Prance they 
seldom exceed a foot and a half. 

Linnaeus has noticed a deformed variety of perch, with 
the back greatly elevated and the tail distorted, as occur- 
ring at Fahlun in Sweden, and in other lakes in the north 
of Europe. Mr. Dartiel mentions still more singular 
perch taken by him in the docks at Blackwall ; these had 
each a solid mass of fat placed oh the ribs, but not 
a^erent to them ; the stomach was apparently closed 
and impefvious, and had not been distended by food 
fot some time. He also mentions another singular 
kind of perch found in Malham water, not far from 
Settle, in Yorkshire: these grow to five pounds and up- 
wards in weight, yet are all blind of one or both eyes, 
"and, therefore,** as Mr. Blaine remarks, *' might have 
been advantageously dei^ed on by the punster, who 
observed of his friend's tnonocular dog, that he needs 
must prove an excellent guard, because he would have 
an eije out on all occasions.*' Specimens of perch almost 
entirely white, have been found in the waters of parti- 
cular soils. 

The perch grows slowly, but its increase depends 
greatly on the nature of its habitation : in ponds and 
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other small stagnant waters it seldoms attains any great 
size : but in rivers and estuaries, and especially in such 
waters as are subject to the rising tide, although without 
current, they grow quickly, and become very fat. In 
large stagnant waters, if there be plenty of insect food, 
and the young fry of other fish, they multiply rapidly. 
In rivers they prefer the sides of the stream rather than 
the rapid parts of the current, and feed indiscriminately 
upon insects, worms, and small fishes. " They delight 
to lie about bridges and mill-pools ; in and near locks ; 
about shipping, barges, and floats of timber; in navigable 
rivers, canals, and in wet docks , also in the still parts of 
rivers, and in the back-water of mill-streams, as well as 
in deep gentle eddies, in ponds about sluices, and the 
mouth of outlets and flood-gates, commonly affecting the 
gravel, or sandy parts of the pond." 

They spawn in April or May, according to the 
season or climate, and deposit their eggs usually among 
aquatic plants, such as the stems of reeds and rushes. 
The eggs are enveloped in a kind of glutinous reticular 
band. In less than a fortnight the eggs burst, and the 
young fry appear. Perch will breed in small vases of 
water, if properly fed. A perch, of only half a pound 
weight, has been found to contain 280,000 ova. The 
weight of three pounds is considered large for this fish. 
Donovan speaks of one of five pounds. Montague took 
one from the Avon, in Wiltshire, of eight pounds ; and 
Pennant says that one was caught in the Serpentine 
River, Hyde Park, of nine pounds. 

Most predatory animals are solitary, but the perch is 
a remarkable exception to the rule. This fish is gre- 
garious ; a number of them will herd together, as if by a 
sort of compact. In fine, tranquil weather, they may be 
observed in troops in a lake, river, or even in a large 
ditch, near the surface of the water, quite motionless. 
But their perceptions being very acute, they are disturbed 
by the smallest unaccustomed sound, and will disappear 
with great celerity into some hole which is the common 
dwelling of the troop. " And, as one has wittily obser- 
ved," says Walton, '* if there be twenty or forty in a 
hole, they may be, at one standing, all catched one after 
another; they being, as he says, like the wicked of the 
world, not afraid, though their fellows and companions 
perish in their sight." 

The perch is very voracious. It devours with avidity 
the young and weak of most animals of its class, as also 
water lizards, frogs, small snakes, aquatic insects, worms, 
naked mollusca, &c. The perch may be noticed in 
summer, springing from the surface of the water in pur- 
suit of gnats and flies ; and it will even fasten on ani- 
mals whose means of defence are too effectual for it. 
Thus, it sometimes swallows the stickleback, the strongest 
spines of which fasten in the gullet^ so that the perch 
can neither get it up or down, and consequently it is 
starved to death. It is also in its turn subject to the 
attacks of powerful enemies, notwithstanding the formid- 
able character of its dorsal spines : it frequently falls a 
prey to pike, large eels, and trout, as well as to the web- 
footed and wading birds. The pike, however, is fre- 
quently wounded by the dorsal spines of the perch, and 
has been seen to shake its prey out of its mouth, appa- 
rently in great pain. Walton says that the pike will not 
attack the perch unless excited by extreme hunger; "for 
to affright the pike, and save himself, the perch will set 
up his fins, much as a Turkey-cock will sometimes set 
up his tail." 

The perch is also subject to the attacks of a small ani- 
mal, appropriately named by Dr. Nordmann, Adheres 
Percarumy or Feet of the Perch. It is found in fresh 
water, and attaches itself to the common, and another 
species of the perch genus, and takes its station usually 
within the mouth, fixing itself by means of a sucker, with 
which it is provided, in the cellular membrane so deeply, 
tha); it cannot disengage itself, or be extracted by ex- 
ternal force, without rupturing, what are called the arms 



attached to the sucker, and leaving the animal behind. 
This animal often fixes itself to the palate, and even to 
the tongue. 

When we consider, (says Mr. Kirby,) that these preda- 
ceous fishes often gorge their prey, swallowing it entire, 
we see how necessary it was that our parasite should be thus 
fitted to fix itself firmly, and root itself, as it were, that it 
may be enabled to withstand the pressure and violent action 
of the bodies that pass over it, for the palate and tongue of 
a perch must be a perilous station. This purpose seems 
further aided by a quantity of saliva, usually tormed around 
it. These pests of the perch are themselves subject to the 
incursions and annoyance of animals stiU more minute than 
themselves. A small species of mite makes them its prey, 
and when the saliva just mentioned is removed, they are 
often found quite covered by a species of Infusory, belonging 
to the genus VorticeUa, 

The perch is tenacious of life, and will live for some 
hours out of the. water. It will even bear a journey of 
forty or fifty miles, if carried steadily, and watered occa- 
sionally. Perch are constantly exposed for sale in the 
markets of Catholic countries, and if not sold they are 
taken back to the ponds from which they were removed 
in the morning, to be reproduced another day. As an 
article of food, this fish is firm, white, delicate, and well 
tasted. It is not common in the London market, 
although it is taken of good quality in the Thames. 

The Ruffe, or Pope, is a fresh water fish, closely allied 
to the perch. The term ruffe (rough) is well apipiied, 
on account of the harsh feel of its denticulated scales. 




The Pbbch, 'PercaJluviatilitJ'Lmv, 



^ The power of every wise parent is tempered with tender- 
ness towards children ; and requires such acts of obedience 
only as are fit for their condition, and such as carry 
along with them their own motives to compliance.— Dkan 
Stanhope. 



A MAN will often call it acting according to his conscience, 
when he acts according to his present persuasion, without 
ever examining how he came by that persuasion ; whether 
through wrong education, custom, or example ; or whether 
from some secret lust, pride, or prejudice, rather than from 
the rule of Grod's written word, or from a principle of right 
reason. This cannot justly be called keeping a p:ood con- 
science ; for, we ought not to take up Mse persuasions at all 
adventure^ and then to make those persuasions our rule of 
life, instead of that rule which God nath given us to walk 

by.— "PikTBRLAND. 

No chains bmd so hard, no fetters are so heavy, as those 
which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous world ; 
no dependence is more contemptible than that under whioli 
the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man lies, to 
the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the 
boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recompense of 
setting us free from the salutary restraints of virtue. — Blatr^ 
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justice and right which, from the very rudeness of their 
natures, they are incapahle of understanding. 

One army of barbarians succeeded another in their Inroads 
on tha "v^nojis provinces of the empi)i3 1 the city of Rome 
itself was more than once pillaged by them ; and by the end 
of the fifth century, the empire was wholly destroyed* the 
last Emperor being deposed by Invaders. The whole of 
Europe was now in the hands of the conquerors, and an 
tmiversal chaos prevailed. After dispossessing the oriffinal 
inhabitants of tneir territory, they proceeded to divide it 
among themselves. The kings or chiefs of the various 
tribes of barbarians assumed a show of sovereign power, 
and took a share of territory larger than that which fell to 
others. But the subordinate generals and officers received 
their quota of land, as did also many of the meaner rank. 
As there was no general policy by which the whole were 
governed, each proprietor oegan lo deem himself a little 
sovereign over the domain which had fallen to his share, 
and the dependants and serfs which he gradually collected 
around him looked up to hiiil as a guide and superior. 
These dependants were often Small proprietors of land, 
who were too weak to defetid themselves, and there- 
fore clung to some one more powerful, yielding up their 
small possession to him, ana receivinjj it again fix)m 
his hands as AjUfl feitd, or leased property* This was the 
ori«n of tiie iFMal Sfiitm^ which so strikingly charac- 
terized Europe during the middle ages : — the barbariahs who 
had actually overturned the Roman Empire r^fcelved the 
conquered land as booty, divided into parcels : these pah?el8 
of land, from various causes, — sometimes intermarriages) 
sometimes superior tact^ and sometimes actual violence, — 
became gradually eombined Into laiger portions^ fewer III 
number. The owners of these large estates constituted the 
elass of proud, haughty, warlike Barons, of whom we read 
in the history of almost every country in Europe. 

But it was only in the open country that these fiarotls 
exercised their peculiar sway : in cities ami bowm their in- 
fluence was much smaller. The circumstances which dis- 
tinguish town fh)m country life are sufficiently marked to 
show the origin of aU civic communities. Where articles 
are manufinctured, a number of persons mubt be congre- 
gated together, and if their city be on the sea-coast, or on 
the banks of a river, shipping and boats would resort to 
it, for the conveyance of. the manufactured goods to otiie^ 
parts of the country-i 

The state of Europe then^ from the teventn to the tenth 
century, (for it was not till the seventh century that the 
irruptions of fresh hoides of barbarians ceasedi) was thist — 
The land was possessed diiedy by t'eudal Raron% who had 
under them a large number of vassals and serfe, whose lives 
and properties had become idmost ool^y at the disposal of 
their lords ; the baron decided the dilutes of his vassals in 
his own baronial hall : he called them out whenever he went 
to war ; and was, to all practical purposes, their sovereign. 
The monarch of the country had a general sovereifi:nty over 
the whole : but it was more in name than in reedity. In 
England the contests between the Danes and Saxons and 
afterwards the Normans, made many chances in the sove- 
reignty; but throughout these changes the nobles were 
more powerful than the monarch or the people. In Scot- 
land the spirit of clan-ship prevailed down to a recent 
period. In France, the barons were more powerRil than 
in any other country of Europe, and left to the reigning 
monarch- only the shadow of authority, tn Grermany 
there were certain g^reat lords who assumed sovereign 
authority within their own petty dominions ; and Charle- 
magne was almost the only emperor during this period 
who had a real supremacy. In Italy, the country was 
broken up into a number of little Independent states, 
some monarchical, some aristocratic, and others demo- 
cratic. In Spain, there was a continual strife between 
the Moors and the Christians for the possession of the 
country ; and when a military chief succeeded in wresting 
a portion of territory from the Moors, he immediately made 
himself sovereign over it ; and thus Spain became broken 
up in to a number of petty prihcipalities. 

The consequences of^this state of^thhigs were many and im- 
portant. National laws scarcely existed, for a baron adopted 
on his own domain those laws which suited him best. If 
one feudal lord had a quarrel with another he took the law 
into his own hands, and revenged himself by foree of arms. 
Again, if one baron made depredations on tne domain of a 
Jieiglibourmg baron, captured his castle, and plundered his 
adherents, tne sovereign had seldom power sufficient to 
»ee justice rendered^ hut a scene of repriml and mutual 



attack followed, each vassal and serf being bound 1^ oath 
to follow the plans of his lord, however ihlquitous they 
might be, and thus all became involved In a petty but 
ferocious wat. 

But it was not only the domains of neighbouring barons 
that suffered from the lawless usages of the times: the 
cities and towns eitperienced the evil iikewi^ ; and we here 
begbi to have a glimpse of the necessity for some such 
institution as the UanseoHe League, whatever wealth 
resulted from the possession of lam estates belonged to the 
barons, but all that which resulted from manu&cturing and 
comraeroial industry belonged to the cities and towns, 
which were generally fevourable towards the monarchs^ 
and the monarehs towards the citizens. Each was likely 
to be benefits by a r^^lar government which could 
preserve order and redress grievances; and each felt a dis< 
trust of the power of tfie barons. This is the chief 
point in the history of charters of incorpomtlon, muni- 
cipal privileges, &c. When a sovereign wanted his trea- 
sury replenished, it was the citizens, and not the barons, 
to whom he looked, and his authority as a sovereign 
was generally more readily acknowledged by the former 
than by the latter. As a return and encouragement for 
this favourable feeling, the monarch granted certain pri- 
vileges to the citizens, allowing them to choose from among* 
themselves the municip&l officers, to Mvem the financial 
matters relating to the city, to establish toUs, dues, &c., 
and Inany more of a similar kind. This was the mode in 
which a certain degree of mutual support was established 
beti^reen monarehs and cities, and the tiine had arrived when 
that support was needed. The barons ft^Uuently had their 
castles in the immediate vicinity of populotiS toWttSi and 
those who wei^ least restrained by pfitttittHes df HtmoUf and 
Justii^ OF Who were t^ oo s tt s cd of most (MW^f^ ttiade llN^uent 
depredaltotts oh the ioWtlfi»eti| attacklMf ihMtt at unguarded 
houre^ and% wheh attacked th ium^ itttrettchluf themselves 
in thelt eastles* About the ywt a.i>i lOdO sovei¥lj|ti power 
was hollow and tthfeid ih Europe : hafonial powef was tast 
and overhearing \ eiti«ehs Wtsife advanchig slowly and gra- 
dually in mattufiicturihg and i^mmereial enterprise, and 
In municipal t^htSi hut wi^ tl*onbled by the e^tactions and 
depredations of the Wons. atid also by Scaudinatian j^iiNStes, 
who at that tiine ih^ted all the ports of the Baltic and 
German Seas I and lastly^ the ftomish Chureh^— almost the 
onbr oue iheu acktiowh!d|ed lu Kufopa^-^wat \m cotAipt 
and demotallsed to ithprove the minds of ctrnduel of men. 
It was ill such a state of thhigs thai the cities ahd C4om- 
mehiial towns in the horth of u«nnany be^ai to combine 
togethei^ B[tf mutual prutectiou. 

II. FoRMAttdfrOf ¥ttaHA!fSaif)e*LaAUtTlh 

The city of Hamburg, situated on the river Elbe, in the 
north of Germany, was originally a military fort, built by 
the Emperor Charlemagne, for the defence of his empire from 
the pirates who infested the Baltic. As this fort was situ- 
ated at the northern part of the empire it was ffen^^y the 
first to suffer firom the incursions of the lawless bands of 
Scandinavians, and it was more than once sacked and bum^ 
by them. For four centuries it underwent various vicissi- 
tudes, but continued on the whole to increase in importance 
and in population. The inhabitants therefore formed alli- 
ances with various towns^ for mutual protection. One 
of the fii:Bt of these alliances of which the nature has been 




declared that the two towns should jointly clear the country 
between Hamburg and the river Trave of robbers, and pre- 
vent pirates from cruising on the Elbe,-^hat the expenses 
should be borne equally by them, — that everything whidi 
might tend to the benefit of the two cities snould be con- 
certed in common, — and that their forees should always be 
united to maintain their liberties and privilt^es. 

The alliance of 1241 was probably a separate proceeding 
between Lubeck and Hamburg, without relation to other 
cities, for there was, as early as 1169, a compact between 

* With regard to the origin of the word HanMt two opinions prerai]. 
According to onej this tenn is derired from two German words, om $et, 
signifying ttn the $ea, because the fii^t Hanse towns were all sitnated on 
the seaH;oaat of Holland and Oermany, and hence the sodetj is said to 
hare been originally called Am $ee stenen^ or Citie* <m the uo, and after- 
wards, by abbreviation, Hansee and Hanse. But the other and more pro- 
bable o|>inion is that ih» word hante Is an obs(dete High-Dutch or Tentonie 
word, baring the rignificatioa oT ctttoiiM, confedtration, or ufodaiion^ 
sod aMDos tiM yarn Smm Ommjm^ ConjkdmM iMpar Jp 
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tvrelve towns on tte Baltic sltore, for mutual defence Hffainst 
pimtes: these towns were Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stral- 
mm<1, Orypeswald, Andam, Stettin, Colberg, Stolpe, Dant- 
r.TCy Elbin^, and Konigsber^. It appears to have been A 
standing mle of this <inrt confederacy that no town should 
helciwg to it but such as was either situated on the Bea «r <m 
some na^gable river tjommodious ft)r maritinie commeroe. 
Another rule was, not to admit any to^vns which did not 
keep tl»e kevs of "^Sr t)wn gates, and did not moreover 
exercise ci'\'ii juri^ction witnin thewweives ; it was at 
the same time permitted that the towns tihould in xrther 
respects acknowledge »oine superior lord or prince* The 
advatnta^es of this confederacy were so great ^wt other 
towns gladly entered into it; indeed, so rapidly did the 
influence of the confederation increase^ that neighbouring 
prinoeB a^d barons were often glad to cultivate the good 
opinion of the confedierated pow^v, and even referred tneir 
dilutes to them for arbitratiwi. When this extension 
of the confederation took place, something Wkin to a ge- 
neral fi^ovemment became necessary, since the United efforts 
of a body composed of many paois are vaUtdess unless 
some enpvtem is eiwerved by the wk<^. It appears that 
when tne hilahd towns of the north of Germany swelled the 
Bumbers of the confederates, the whole were divided into 
four classes, over which a certain city presided. At the 
head of tbe first clasa^ and also of the whole league, was 
Liibeck^ tke rich and potent leader in the confederacy : this 
clasB oontained the towns of Pomerania; and to the 
custody of Lubeck were committed the common stock and 
records cf the coirfederacy. The eeoond «icB8 oempiised the 
tewvB ia Westphaiia^ Cieves^ Overyssel, Gtieldenand, and 
Mark,¥rithCk)iogne«titahead^ The third ckes^ with Brans- 
wide as tin <ekief town, comprehended the towns <^ Saxony. 
Thefovrth and la«t ekes, at the head of which was Biant»c> 
incJuded tlie Pirassian and Livonian towtw. 

The general assemMies^ for the management of the 
affiura m the oonfederacy^ were held at Lubedc'; and cm 
ectraordinairy gener^ assembly was held every ten years, at 
which tbey solemnly renewed Unir union, admitted new 
members, excluded old ones if refractory, Sdc-, The con- 
federacy also chose a protector or pre^dent, in order to give 
lignity to thek proceedings; a»d the choice of their psh 
lector had a maived infkienoe on the wel&re of the league ; 
we must briefly explain the position of the person who, for 
the loi^ period of three cen^nes, were the chosen protec- 
tors of the k»Btgae. The country whieh we now eafl Prussia, 
was very little removed from barbarism at ihe end of the 
twelfth centuty ; and in order to protect Poland f which was 
^en a oonsiderable kingdom,) from invasion, tne King of 
Poland granted a strip of countnr on the shore of the Baltic to 
the Teutonic Knights, or Knights of the Cross, <Hi condition 
tkat they would ^bdue, imd, as far as they could, civilise the 
rade inhabitants. These warlike knights not only succeeded 
m this attempt, but established towns of much importance en 
the Baltic coast, which, tmder the names of Dantzic, l^iom, 
&HS., afterwards became well known to Western Europe. 
The tasights formed this territory Into a retoubKc, of "which 
the grand master of the order was preffldent. Now the 
rise Mid profiress of this wpuMic were nearly coeval with 
tkc Hanseattc league; and there 'were many reasons why 
the two ^ould be on good terms. The knights owed most 
(Hf thek tofluence to the marithne towns on thcfir ^ioeast ; and 
the commeroe of those towns could not be better promoted 
ihaa by joining the commercial league. Again, the-con- 
stittftion of the league was-essentiaUy republican, and there- 
fere more nearly allied to the dominion of the knights than 
to that of an emperor or king. These were some of the 
causes -which led the confederacy to choose as its protector 
die grand master of Iftte Teutonic Knights; a custom 
which continued more ^n three centuries. By this 
good understanding trftJi *the fcnighfts, the Hanse Towns be- 
eame possessed of a31 the commerce of the south shores 
of the feltic, from Denmark to 'ftie hottom of the Gulf of 
Fmland, containihg couritries intersected by many large 
rivers flowing into *ftie Baltic, and producing many of me 
necessaries oftife in great afbundance. 

III. CoMHimorAX. As^vAXnute/m of tkb ijEttmm, 

About the year 1252, the Sanse Towias had commenced 
a brisk commerce with the various towns of Flanders; but 
the duties and exactions laid on them in that countiy ren- 
dered the deal mgs vexatious. Hambtrrg therefore represented 
the state of Flemish commerce to a general assembly of the 
league at Liibeck ; and ?t was resolved to send a deputation 
f^ Haanburg, to Matganit, cotmtess of Fk&ders, to treat 



of more moderate duties, and of other C6himerml matters* 
Their wishes were acceded to ; and shortly afterwards a 
similar deputation to Albert, duke of Saxony, led to similar 
results* These points illustrate the mode in which the 
league gradually acquired its power : the complaints of a 
single town might not have been attended to; but the asso- 
ciated merchants of many towns gave a weight to the npn- 
sentatiotts, which, from that time forwards, monarohs imd 
princes listened to rei^ectfelly. The <^>ening of a commerce 
with Flanders was productive of important results. The 
league fixed upon tne city of Bruges, as a compioir, count- 
ing-house, or ractory, for forwarding the commercial trwuh 
actions of the league ; and this proved of incalculable advan- 
tage by opening a communication between Northern wad 
Southern Europe. The inhabitants of Italy, Spain, and 
Turk^ knew but little of the countries near the Baltic, and 
were ignorant of the productions of those regions ; but the 
spread of commerce under the league brought ihe two ends 
ef Europe together, as it were, in a circle. The navid 
stores, the iron, copper, com, flax, hemp, timber, ^«., of the 
Baltic regions became objects of desire to Southern Europe ; 
whiie the taste for the luxuries of Southern Europe began 
to spread in the North, as barbarism gradualiy wore away. 
Overiand earriage was at that time rude in the extreme ; 
and the conveyance of commodities from Northern to 
Southern Europe was by shipping belonging to the Hanse 
Towns ; which proceeded from the Baltic into the German 
Ocean, through the English Channel, across the Bay of 
Biscay, and so round the coast of Portugal and Spain into 
tJie Mediterranean. But as the mariners' compass was not 
yet in use, the voyage was difiicult and dangerous; and the 
passage from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and back 
l^ain, was deemed too much for one summer. It became, 
tBerefore, desirable to have a half-way station, port, factory, 
or store-house, to which traders from both seas should bring 
their respective merchandise in summer. Now there 
^««ere no towns so favourably situated for this purpose as 
t^Kose of Flanders, from their central situation, and from the 
circumstance that the long established manufactures of 
woollen and linen were at that time very flourishing in 
Flanders. To Bru^;es, therefore, most European nations 
sent their merchandise, and brought from thence the pro- 
duce of other nations, of which they had need ; so that this 
city soon became the general magazine of merchandise for 
all Europe ; and from this circumiBtance, Flanders generally 
aeqnired a great increase of wealth and prosperity. 

About the year 1260 a great accesfflon of power accrued to 
^ league, by the formation of the** steel-yard*' in London. 
London was never a Hanse Town, properly so called ; but 
the mercAunits belonging to those towns had certain import- 
ant privileges grant<M to them for conducting business in 
London; and hence London became considered as a sort of 
ally of the league, though not itself included among the 
Hanse Towns. The German merdiants settled in London, 
who may be deemed as a colony or college of Hanseatics, had 
their place of business in a building called the ** Steel-yard ;'* 
and Iwnce they ac^ired the name of the ** Steel-yard Com- 
pany.^ This company, by reason of their wealth and con- 
nexion with the Hanseatic Towns, were of frequent service 
to t^e Kings of England ; and Edward the First ^ve them 
a diploma, which exempted them from any additional toH, 
custom, or tribute whatsoever ; which diploma "was acted on 
by the succeeding monarchsfor a long period. 'Hie general 
warehouse of the company was in Thames Street; and the 
name of " Steel-yard,"* was applied to it^ as some allege, on 
account of iron and steel being among the principal articles 
of their commerce ; but, as others think, from a gradual 
corruption of the word <* staple," {gtapel^ ttafd^ staei^ steely) 
•'Stapel" implying a general warehouse for keeping mer- 
dhandise. As a return from the privileges which the Steel- 
yard company received from the English kings, %hey were 
bound, if at any time London Aould be besieged by a 
foreign enemy, to bear one third part of the expense of 
guarding and defending Bishorosgate, then one of the gates of 
the city; and were also bounito keep thstt gate in repair. 

In &e year 1^0, we find the Hanseatics showing the 
extent of their power by a xemarkably bold proceeding 
against the King of Norway. That monarch, mifluenced 
either by interested counsel, or by a belief that the interests 
of his kingdom demanded it, suspended the great privileges 
which the Hanse Towns had obtained from former Kings of 
Norway. No sooner was this resolution made known to them, 
than they blockaded with their fleets all the ports in the 
kfaigdom, so that nothing could be imported iirto the coun- 
try by »ea« The Norwegians, accustomed to the com and 
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other produce of Germanjr, in exchange for their own dried 
fish, threatened a general insurrection if the blockade were 
not discontinued. The king was forced to yield back to 
the Hanse Towns the privileges which they had acquired, 
and also to pay them a considerable sum of money. This, 
it must be owned, looks very much like astrett^h of power; 
for it is not easy to perceive what right, except that of the 
strongest, the Hanseatics had to proceed to such measures. 

The year 1300 witnessed the leaguers growing In power 
and influence. The city of Hamburg obtained from the 
Earl of Holstein a great increase of privileges; and, in 
jseveial contests whicn the towns had with the feudal 
barons, the united strength of the former generally enabled 
them to conauer. But power, wherever it exists, is liable 
to abuse unless checked. We find Eilward the Second 
complaining to the King of Norway for having suffered 
several iki^ish merchants to be imprisoned and their goods 
seized, at the instigation of the Hanse merchants, *' who," 
says the king, " by all possible ways, strive to obstruct 
the advantages of the English merohants.** Indeed it seems 
pretty clear, that the llanseatics acted on the Baltic as 
if none but themselves had a risht to the adjacent countries 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Another contest shortly afterwards ensued between the 
Hanseatics and the Danes. Denmark, although wholly 
separated from Sweden, is at one part divided from it only 
by a narrow channel called the Sounds on whose western 
bank are the cities of Copenhagen and Elsineur; and through 
this Sound all vessels have to proceed to and from the Baltic 
and the German Ocean. Now it appears, that, in 1348, the 
Danish fleet in the Sound, having interrupted the navigation 
of the Hanseatics by demanding toll, was attacked and de- 
feated by the combined fleet of the Hanse Towns; most of 
the Danish ships were destroyed ; and the king was forced 
to assign to the Hanseatics the fine province of Schonen, 
for the space of sixteen years, as an indemnification for the 
expenses which they had incurred. This is the first mention 
which we have met with, of a toll beine demanded hy the 
Danes for the passage of ships to and from the Baltic : it 
has been adhei*ed to, more or less, to the present day ; and 
has been a fruitful source of disagreement among the 
Northern nations. 

In the year 1361, a naval contest of a more extensive 
character occurred on the Baltic, in which the Hanseatics 
played a conspicuous port. Waldemar the Third, King of 
Denmark, attacked the city of Wisburg, in the isleof Groth- 
land, — an extensive commereiol emporium at that time, — 
and carried off a large booty. As Wisbuig was a Hanse 
Town, or was at least closely connected with them, the 
Hanseatics were greatly excited : they seized on the Danish 
ships and mereliandise everywhere; declared war agdnst 
Denmark ; and, having made an alliance with the King of 
Norway, the Duke of Mecklenbuig, and the Eorl of Hol- 
stein, they attacked Copenha^n. The Lubeck squadron 
was under a commander, appomted by the citizens ; and all 
the rest of the fleet was commanded by the Earl of Holstein. 
The allies succeeded in capturing the castle, and destroying 
the town of Copenhagen ; but the^ failed in an attempt on 
Helsinburg. The Danes, in their turn, sent a fleet to 
Lubeck, and defeated its squadron, taking six of their ships, 
burning others, and foreing the rest to take refuse in tne 
harbour of Travemund. The contest ended witnout any 
satisfactory termination of the difiiculties for which it com- 
menced; and this cireumstonce seems to have led to a 
frequent renewal of hostilities between them, in most of 
which the fleets of the confederacy were victorious. In 
1364, three years after the lost contest, the Danes received a 
total overthrow in or near the haven of Wismar, where 
their whole fleet was destroyed, and their admiral m^de 
prisoner, by the Hanseatic fleet, usually stationed at that 
once famous haven. 

Four vears afterwards we find the confederacy in alliance 
with Albert, king of Sweden, against the Danish monaroh: 
the allies attacked him on the coast of Schonen, and took 
several Danish towns. As Denmark was at the same time 
attacked, on distinct ground^ by the people of Holstein 
and Jutland, he found it necessary to nioke peace with 
the Hanse Towns, by granting them new and great privi- 
leges all over Denmark. But even the concession seems to 
have been insufficient to allay the hostile feeling between 
the parties; for, in the following year, the confederates 
attacked Denmark with such vigour as to ^ve the king 
out of his dominions ; they took the castle of Copenhagen, 
as well as many other castles^ and made prisoners of many 
of the nobility. 



IV. Extent and Intxrmal CrOTBityMBKt 6t t&b Leaoub. 

Historians generally agree, that the period to which we 
have now arrived (about the year 1370), was that at 
which the Hanseatic league was at the zenith of its glory 
and power. It will, therefore, be desirable here to explaiii 
somewhat more fully the extent and internal goyemment 
of the league. 

The la^^ number of cities and towns that ever actually 
belonged to the league was 84^ of which we here give aa 
alphabetical list. 



Andam, 
Audenach, 
Aschenleben, 
Berlin, 



Elborg, 

Emmerich, 

Frankfort, 

Oolnow, 

Gotlar, 

Gotdngen, 

Giiefrwald, 

Groningen, 

Halle, 

Halberstadt, 

Hambmg, 

j|a nw»ln 

Hanorer. 

Harderiryck, 

Helmatadt, 

Herrorden, 

Hildeaheim, 

Kiel, 

Kolberg, 

Kologne, 



Kdni0ibarg, 


Sakwedel, 


Kracow, 




Kulm, 


Soeat. ' 


Lemgo. 


Stard, 


Lizheim, 


Staigard, 


Lubeck, 


StaTeren, 


LUnebtng, 


Stettin. 


Magdeburg, 


Steodal, 


Minden. 
Munster 


Stolpe, 
Strakind, 


Nimega«, 


j/bom. 


Nordheim, 


Venkio, 


Osnabriick, 


VelUer, 


Oaierbarg, 


Unna, 


Paderbom, 


Warberg, 


Quedlinborg, 


Werbem. 


Rerel, 


Weael, 


Rig«, 


Wiaborg, 


Boatock, 


MTiamar 


Riigp^walde, 


Zutphen, 


Ruiemond, 


ZwoU. 



Bielefeld, 

Bolawsit, 

Brandenberg, 

Braunaburg, 

Brunswick, 

Bremen, 

Buztdtade 

Campen, 

Dantzie, 

Demmim, 

Deventer, 

Darpat, 

Dortmund, 

Duisburg, 

Einbeck, 

Elbing, 

But besides these, which were all Hanse Towns in the 
proper acceptation of the term, there were numerous others,— 
comprising, indeed, nearly all the principal cities in Eu- 
rope, — ^which were allied to them, for the mutual protec- 
tion of commerce and nayigation: among these were 
Amsterdam, Utredit, Stockholm, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Bruges, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Bouen, St. Malo, Boui^ 
deux, Bayonne, Marseilles, Seyille, Cadiz, Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and London. These towns were 
merely related to Uie confederacy for the conyenience and 
safety of commerce ; but the real Hanseatics subscribed to a 
common f^nd, out of which the salaries of officers, the 
expenses of meetings, &c., were defrayed. Lubeck and 
Cologne, as being tne chien of the league, paid the largest 
quota towards ti^is common fund ; and the other towns paid 
according to their rank or size. The fleets were not main- 
tained out of this fund ; but each town furnished its own 
wheneyer wanted. 

We haye before obseryed that the confederacy, for con- 
yenience of business, was diyided into four districts, at the 
head of which were the towns of Lubeck, Cologne, Bruns- 
wick, and Dantdc Ail business occurring in each re8i>eG- 
tiye district, which was not of ereat and immediate im- 
portance, was usually left to be determined at the general 
assemblies «f the whole confederacy, annuaUy held at the 
head city of that district, where the records and documents 
of the district were deposited. But if the matter happened 
to be of great importance to their commerce, freedom, &c^ 
it was resenred for the triennial meeting of the 'vi^hole repre- 
sentatiyes of the Hanseatic League, usually held at Liibeck^ 
where the journals, arehiins, and records of the whole com- 
munity were kept. ^ 

Bruges has been spoken of as a place where the league 
established a eompioir^ or general warehouse, for the recep- 
tion and sale of commodities belonging to all the cities of 
the league. Various causes led to the remoyal of this comp- 
toir from Bruges to Antwerp, where the Hanse merchants 
had a magnificent old house, resembling a college, sur- 
rounded by shoDS and warehouses. The next comptoir 
established was tnat at London, to which we haye before 
alluded, under the name of the '* Steel-yard,*' or the ** German 
Guildhall." Another comptoir was established at Grre^ 
Noyogorod, anciently a &mous commercial city and republic, 
tributary to Russia. A fourth comptoir was at Beigen, in 
Norway. Each of these comptoirs was goyemed by a corpo- 
rate power, which superintended all the commereial arrange- 
ments of the league in the country where the comptoir was 
situated. At B^;gen, the comptoir consisted of twenty-one 
laige buildings; at the head or each of which was an oyer- 
seer, whogaye judgment on the different causes which came 
before him : aboye nim was a council of merchants, consist* 
ing of one or two aldermen, and eighteen counsellors; the 
aldermen being chosen at Lilbeck, and sent out for five 
years. The comptoir at Bruges, from its central situation, 
was more important. It included, at one time, three hun- 
dred merchants, who g^^a^ b^ffS^Cf^P^*^'* ^^ 
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Countries, bnt tnade BragM their centre of traffic : when the 
merchants had been tl&us employed for a number of years. 
they had acquired such habits of business and such general 
knowledge, that the directors and magistrates of the comp- 
toir were generally chosen from among them. The president 
was elected annually, and took an oath to attend to the 
interests and prosperity of the confederacy. The comptoir, 
or *< steel-yard," at London, was governed in a mannlBr 
nearly, but not altogether, analogous to the others. The 
steel-yard was surrounded by a strong high wall; all the 
persons employed were bound to reside within this wall, 
where they liyed under a discipline as strict as that of a 
moi^ in his cell, — celibacy being one of the r^;:ulations 
imposed upon them. Each district of the league, on the 
last day of each year, elected four deputies, who were sent 
to represent that district at the London oomptoir ; and from 
these deputies a president was chosen. All these officers of 
the league, on entering office, swore to obey all the regula- 
tions and statutes of the confederacy, — ^to aominister justice 
among the merchants under their control, — and to do all in 
their power to monopolise the commerce of England in the 
bands of the league ; for this appears to have been a standing 
object of the confederates. Ajs the wealth of the llanse 
merchants was frequently desired by the monarchs where 
the comptoirs were situated, the confederates easily 
eained privileges which were Tery repugnant to the 
leelings as well as to the interests of the national mer- 
chants; and it was to defend themselves from outrage re- 
sulting from this ill-feeling, Uiat the London comptoir was 
surrounded by strong waUs ; and a system of internal dis- 
cipline introduced, which has had few parallels in the his- 
tory of society. 

About the year 1384, the leaguers distinguished them- 
selyes by destroying a nest of pirates whicn infested the 
Baltic. The Queen of Sweden, the Damsh nobility, and 
the Hanseatics, signed an agreement to act together in the 
attainment of this object. In this agreement it was stipu- 
lated, among other points, that when the confederates should 
take any ci^le from the pirates, it should remain in the 
custody of the Hanseatics until they should be reimbursed 
the expense of the war. From this it may be readily in- 
fened that the Hanseatics furnished by &r the largest share 
of assistance on this occanon. Indeed, so great hm become 
the maritime strength of the Hanse, that although Queen 
Maigaiet had become sovereign of aU the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, yet the Hanseatics were 
frequently an overmatch for her, and had more shipping and 
more wf^th than all the three kingdoms put together. 
Not only, too, were the towns formidable in maritime 
aflbirs; but their power was also shown, though in a 
smaller degree, on luid. The feudal lords, being j^ous of 
their power, frequently molested the towns, and went to 
war with them ; out the forces which the league broueht 
against the nobles, were generally sufficient to subdue 
them* 

y. MONOFOLIZINO SpIBIT OF THB HaNSS MERCHANTS^ AVD 

ITS Consequences. 

The engrossing spirit in which the Hanse merchants 
sought to extend their trade, frequently led to disagreements 
witn the monarchs of the various European countries. In 
1398, complaints were made by the English merchants 
trading to the Baltic, that the Hanse Towns interfered with 
their traffic, and committed many acts of injustice against 
them. Whereupon Henry the Fourth issued a declaration, 
that, " Whereas the priioleges and fi^eedom of commerce 
sranted to the Grerman mercnants in England, t.e., of the 
§teel-vard, London, were on condition that the English 
Bhonld enjoy the like in Germany; wherefore the said 
Hanse Towns are thereby summoned, either personally or 
by deputies, to answer before the king and council for the 
said injuries, and to make due satisraction for the same." 
The declaration was also accomjpanied by a threat, that if 
the abuses continued, the privileges of the ''Steel-yard" 
would be discontinued. As Englimd was, even in that day, 
possessed of much power, the Hanseatics were more willing 
to accede to terms with this country than with the weaker 
Northern powers. Indeed, on one occasion, when some 
English ships seized on a vessel laden with wine, belonging 
to the Hanseatics, the Bruges comptoir, in a letter to the 
English king for redress, us^ a style of adulation hardly to 
be expected from such a sturdy body. 

But depredations still continued between the Hanse 
merchants on the one hand, and the English on the other. 
The Englbh sliips made captures of many Hanseatic shiue^ 



and even killed some of their crews. The Hanseatics were, 
at the same time, accused of having captured or damaged 
many vessels belonging to the merchants of Newcastle, 
York, Hull, London, Lynn, Yarmouth, Norwich, and other 
places in England. As the English and Hanseatic mer- 
chants mutually complained of these aggressions. King 
Henry t{ie Fourth sent some commissioners to Dort, in 
Holl^d, where they were met by other commissioners 
i^pointed by the Hanse; and an agreement was signed, 
by which each party consented to make good the damage 
done to the other. But it does not appear that this 
congress ensured amicable relations between England and 
the Hanseatics; for we find that in 1411 King Henry 
arretted in the port of Boston certain Hanseatic merchants, 
until satisfaction should be made for injuries, losses, and 
murders, sustained by the Englbh merchants in their inter- 
course with the Hanseatics on the shores of Norway : the 
merchants could only obtain their liberty on giving two 
tliousand marks as security for their reappearance when 
required. A farther attempt was made to settle these differ- 
ences by a treaty between England and the Hanse m 1417, 
b)r which each party was to make amends for injuries com- 
mitted on the other. As an instance of the unwarrantable 
violence wliich often distincnidied the Hanseatics in these 
contests we are told that, about the year 1407, " one htm- 
dred fishermen of Cromer and Blakenev, m Norfolk, flying 
from their enemies into the port of Windfiord, in Norway, 
were assaulted by five hunored armed men, belonging to 
the Hanseatics residing at Beiven, who bound the poor 
Englishmen hand and foot, and threw them into the sea, 
where they all peris}ied." 

The intercourse between the Hanseatics and the English 
appears to have been disfigured by great bickering and 
unfriendly feeling, probably because the English were power- 
ful enough to resist the encroaching spirit of these monarch- 
merchants. But on the continent the Hanseatic power was 
more frequently felt and submitted to. Its force had become 
so formidable that in the year 1418 the emperor Sigismund 
requested a conjunction of the Hanseatic fleet with his own, 
in a war in which he was then engaged. The League, in 
the same year, interfered as mediator in a dispute l^twecn 
Eric, king of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the 
princes of the house of Holstein. Fourteen years afterwards 
a fleet of two hundred and six ships, (as it is said, but scarcely 
to be credited^ having twelve thousand men on board, left 
the port of Wismar for an attack on the city of Copenhagen. 
This Wismar was a kind of neutral port in the Danish 
dominions, where the Hanseatics frequently contrived to 
raise up strife against the King of Denmark. The attack on 
Copenhagen fiuled, and Eric contrived to sow the seeds of 
disunion among some of the Hanse Towns, and greatly 
lessened their arrogance by threatening to give to other 
nations the same privil^;es which the Hanseatics had hitherto 
enjoyed in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

The singular relation between the English monarchs and 
the Hanseatic merchants was such, that though they conti- 
nually quarrelled they could not do without eacn other. 
We find that treaties and disputes succeeded each other with 
great frequency. In 1437 there was a treaty between Henry 
the Sixth on the one hand, and the consuls and proconsuls 
of the Hanse Towns on the other, for renewing the trea- 
ties then in force ; but scarcely three years elapsed before the 
old complaints were renewed. 

The*time was now by slow decrees approaching when tho 
Leaguers were checked in their domineering progress bythe 
commercial advancement of other nations, particularly Hol- 
land. The Hanse Towns which bordered on the Baltic 
(being also the originators of the Hanse) tried every possible 
means of keeping the conmierce of that great sea entirely 
in their own hands, and pretty well succeeded. But still 
they were not a manumctunng community: they were 
dealers : they did not produce, to any great extent, manu- 
factured commodities, but they boueht and sold after others 
had manufiu^tured. Now the situation of Holland gave her 
great facilities for manufacture, andthe Dutch gradually esta- 
blished a commerce with other lands independent of the 
Hanse, simply because she had within herself resources for 
carrying on manufiactures. The owners of freight ships, 
findmff that a foreign trade was establishing in Holland, 
settled in that country, and the Hanseatics were no longer 
the universal carriers for Europe. This change of prospects 
was not met in a friendly way by the Hanse, and we find that 
serious differences soon occurred. In 1441 the Hollanders 
and Zealanders, having lost to the value of fifty thousand 
guilders on the high seas^ by the depredations of the Baltic 
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Hanseatics, aad being tmaUe to obtaiiv lA an amicable way» 
any satisfiEiction for tnoise losses, the towns (^Dort, Haeriem, 
Amsterdjun, Gouda, Rotterdam, Hoome, £nchuysen, Mid- 
dleburgh, Veere, Flushing, and Armuydeiv fitted ot* a 
number of warlike ships. Having, by the aid of this fleet, 
^wice beaten the Hanseatics at sea, and taken great tic^es 
from them, they compelled the Hanse to sign a rery advan- 
tageous treaty, which was to hold good for twelve years after 
the year 1444. 

This event was followed by many others in which England 
was an interested party. Some English ships having 
attempted to fish and trade on the coast of Iceland, against 
the positive prohibition of the Danish king> the governor 
happened to be killed in an afiray with them ; and in Ike 
following year (1448) the Danes, by way of reprisal, seLaed 
four English merchant-ships laden with commodities from 
the Baltic. The English considered this act to have been 
suggested by the Hanse merchants, and the *^ Steel-yard" 
merchants were seized as hostages till reparation waa noade. 
On this occasion an instance occurred, whicU was by no 
means the onlv one, of a defection of some towns from the 
common bana ; the " Steel-yard" merchants from CJologne 
and other western Hanse towns contrived to get their own 
ffoods and persons excited from this seizure, leaving their 
brethren from the eastern towns to get out of their difficul- 
ties In the best way they could : indeed, the town of Cologne 
more than once broke faith with 'the Hanse, and humbly 
sued to be fomven; — a delinquency which was never 
charsed against Liibeck, — the first, the only, and the never- 
flincning leader of this extraordinary confederacy. 

These wrangling disputes between England and the 
Hanseatics were allavea for a time, oy a treaty for eight 
years, made in 1456 ; but the friendly feelis^ was hollow and 
transient, for we find Kin^ Edward the ]^ourth, in 1466, 
calling in question the validity of the powers of the Steel- 
yard merchants of London ; a^ the merchants had to pre- 
sent him with a large sum of money lor the renewal of the 
charter. Another charter was given in 1470, by which the 
Steel-yard privileges were given for five years to the Cologne 
section of merchants alone, probably for some pecuniary 
assistance rendered in that quarter: The Bteel-yard mer- 
chants are frequently spoken of by our historiana as an 
usurping body, who ohen went beyond their diarten 
Always trading in a body, they easily ruined single traders 
b^ underselling them : those merchants who were oonneoted 
¥rith the cities of Bruges and Hamburg were very influ- 
ential in the Steel-yard, and indeed almost fixed their 
own prices at will, bow for exports and imports. This influ- 
ence was somewhat checked during the stormy period of the 
wars between the houses of York and I^anoaster; but at the 
termination of the strife, compensation was made to the 
Steel-yard merchants for some injuries they had suflered 
during that period; and a new charter was given to 
them by Edward the Fourth, in 1472. This charter 
was confirmed, two years afterwards, in a still tnote ex- 
tensive form, by Act of Parliament ; whereby the -Hanse 
merchants were fireely to trade in EnArl^nd, and the Engli^ 
In the Hanse Towns ; and various facilities were afforded 
for the commercial arrangements of the Hanse ^merchants. 
Thia compact i^pears to have beoi acted on for a con- 
•iderable number of years in a friendly spirit : we will 
therefore now turn to the oontineatal proceedings of the 
Hanse. 

The confederacjT frequently showed itself an ovefmatch 
for the neighbourmg princes. On one occasion, we find the 
King of Denmark and Norway, the Marquis of Brandenberg, 
the Duke of Mecklenberg, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
other princes, leagued together against the Hanse ; but their 
measures proved abortive. At another time the power of 
the confederacy was shown, by its interposition being asked 
by the King of Denmark, for the settlement of a dispute 
between that monarch and the King of Sweden. Shortly 
afterwards they were engaged in a war with the Dukes of 
Brunswick and Lunenber^j;, whom they defeated and com- 
pelled to make a humiliatmg peace. 

We have said that Bruges was one of the cities at which 
a comptoir or factory had been established by the Hanse. 
But this does not imply that Bruges was erne of the Hanse 
Towns ; it w^ placed m the same relation as London with 
the confederacy, and therefore had power to ally itself or 
not with the confederacy, for particular purposes. We find 
that in 1471 a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
the Hanse and the city of Bruges, which stipulated that all 
the merchandise of the Hanse should be brought to Bruges 
^uiy^ A9 the 9qU warehouae for ftU the I^e&erlaiids ; for 



whick cndi, cartaia dipt alMiild b» pkced at Amsleidan 
and Sloprs^ whidi the merehants of both parties should use ; 
and wluch were also to be well anned against pirates. Five 
years after this event, the Hanee shewed its power by di»- 
franokiaing the. city of Cologne^ on account of the selfish 
manner in which tiaat etty had consulted its own interests 
in certain transactions, without considering those of the 
confederacy to which it belonged; and 4t was only at thtf 
intercession of the Emperor Frederack the Third and thf 
Elector of Treves, that Colegfie waa again admitted into the 
confederacy. A similar instance occurred in 1478, when 
the confederacy s^it a aoliee to the King of EnglancL fi>r the 
infermation ei EngVisk mevchaata, ''That the cHy of Uolboig^ 
in Pomeraaia, had separated itsetf from the Hanseatie ea»- 
federacy, and is, ther^ore, utterly incapable of partieipa^g 
in the privileges of this league in Snglaad, until the said 
league shall certify that CoJbeig is i^am reeoneUed to it.** 

YI. DsGUNS 4NP Fali. of the Hanskatic League. 

As we approach nearer to the end of the fifteenth century, 
we find many symptoms that a decieaae in the power of tne 
Hanse was approaening. The various countries of Europe, 
in proportion aa their commerce extended, intexfered with 
the exorbitant privilq^ of the £[anae merchants. In the 
year 1480, serious dinwencea occurred between the league 
and the French, with YAiom they had, generally ^)eakiBg^ 
been on amicaUe terma. In 14dl, a solemn assembly of 
the whole Haaaeatie confederacy was held at Antweip, in 
great pomp, in order to adjust dilutes which were at the 
time pending with £4n^land and with Holland. AU parties 
were actuated by graspmg motives, and no satisfeotiury result 
followed this meeting; for Holland, as well as £!ngland, 
began to feel that commerce could be well carried on with 
out the aid of the confederacy, and, indeed, in spite of its 
authority. 

Yet, notwithatancHng^ these partial discomitnrea^ the 
league was still fermi^ble : in 14d2 (the year in which 
Columbus discovered America, — an event which had nanch 
infiuence on the future fortune of the league), sevepty-two 
cities and towns sent representatives to the general assembly 
at Lubeck. Their old enemies, the Dukes of Brunswick 
and of Lunenbei^, were again defeated by them about the 
same period. Four years afterwards, they were involved m 
disputes with John, king of Denmaik, on account ol certain 
political events between the latter and the Regent of Swe- 
dwi. The King of Denmark had been driven out of Sweden 
by the Regent ; and, in order to punish the Swedes^ he 
requested tne Hanse merchants to retire altogether from 
Sweden. The merchants, however, little eanng for the 
political struggles of others, resolved, at a genera] assembly 
at Xaibeck, that they could not consent to limit their own 
commerce, merely because one monarch had baffled another. 
They refused to accede; but still the Danish king showed 
himself sufficiently powerful to be a formidable rival to the 
merchants; for his ships now began to traverse the Baltio 
without fear of the Hanseatics. Still more rapidly did the 
power 6f the Hollanders increase, as was shown in an event 
which took place in the year 151 1. A fleet of Dutch ships, 
homeward bound from tne eastern shores of the Baltie, and 
coQ^isting of no less than two hundred and fifty merchant- 
men, and four shins of war, i^peared in sight of the city of 
Lubeck. The L^eckers thought this a feir opportuni^ to 
be revenged on Wm Hollanders for invading the commerce of 
the Baltic, which the arrogant merchante claimed as the 
exduaive right of the Hanse. The Liibeck vessels attacked 
those of Holland^ took some, burned others, and drove the 
rest into the harbour of Bornholm, where a large Danish 
fleet lay. The Danes then assisted the Dutch in repelling 
the attack <rf the Liibeckers, and di'iving them into their 
own port. The Danish fleet had, in the previous year, 
ranged over the Baltic, taken all the Hanseatie ships it 
could meet with, burned the suburbs of Travemund, tho 
port of Lubeck, and destroyed many small towns belonging 
to the Hanse. It therefore appears that the supremacy of 
the Hanse was now seriously attacked in the &ltic, both 
by the Danes and by the Hollanders. 

An event which occurred in the year 1516, will throw 
some light on the overbearing system of commerce pursued 
by the Hanse. The Danish merchants, who carried the 
]»t]duce of Denmark to the Hanse Towns for sale, com- 
plained to their sovereign, that they were not permitted to 
fix the price of their commodities; the Hanse magistrates 
assumed a powCT of arbitrarily setting a fixed price thereon ; 
and those magistrates, being themselves merchants, took 
advantage of thdr pwn regulation* The consequence was. 
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that the Danes were frequent! j obl%ed to sell at a lonng 
price; as they were not permitted to re-export their mer- 
chandise from those towna alter they had once ex|posed it 
for sale :— H>r, if that werte not the case^ they were at least 
«ompelled, if they refused the pro£fered price, to lodge their 
commodities in warehouse^ there to remain until the prices 
dianged in their &your« Erery one, at all fiuniiiar with 
the principles which regulate conu^eiml transacti<m^ must 
it once see that such arbitrary measures as these, ai>e utterly 
inconsistent with freedom of commerce, and subYersiye of 
the veiy pinciples on which it vesta. ¥he Hanwa^iea W^:e 
not long m experiencing the had elfeeta of this sy4e^ i for 
the king ordered that all Danish merehandsse should he 
exposed for open sale at Copenhagen inalead oi bei^ QfM^fied, 
to the Hanse Towns. Two results ^owed i\m Wer:* 
Copenhagen became the emporium for the whole of Pen- 
mark ; and the Hanse Towns received % t4QMF w\^^ l^ftsti^y>d 
their &11, now rapidlv app^Toaehiikg^ 

Had Sweden and Denmar): remained %| fvei^ with ecK$h 
other, there is UtUe doubt that ti^e Hanse w^uld hay« been 
more n^idly huinbl^ by then\, But fef oentMriea there 
were repeated contests for the crowns of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway : and, as the H^xm Towm had always numerous 
ghippinsf at ^leir diwov^ tha variAua candidates for the dia- 
puted tnronea were ^pe^^eptty Klad to b<M70W or purchase 
the aid of the Sanaeatic^ by ¥Ui«h the htter gained gveat 
mfluence which woivld sio^ <^i6rwil(a ^^ hdSa pcwsessed. 
At one time,-s^boQ| the yeiw ld2d,-r^ tj^ l4ub^aiii actually 
oflfered to 3eH th« Kingdom of Jjmmfk te S^ry the 
Eighth of £ngl^iM» for a certain 9m\ tal tM shrewd 
monarch r^sefvei) m m^mf W»tU H tilioul4 fjffiwMP that the 
Lubeckers we|>9 9M» ^ ^ what th^ ffommd* 

The year 16^ wi^eseed the ftnil mifim <^t|^l9{4 to tamak 
down the monopoly of the Steel-yard merchants at London, 
after it had existed 300 years. These merchfuits had greater 
feeilities and priyilcigea ikim the English merchants them- 
selves, and eomplaint^ aft^Minst the n^ononoly now became 
general., The Steel-y^ s^ie^Fchants usually set wl^ prica 
they pleased o^ both ^h^ imports and exports { and hayii^ 
the command ^f «4) tha mij^ets ^l Englandi with jointi* 
iMc banks m ^iv%4sk they ruined the ni^t;v^ mercWtfl^ 
They ¥FeM also aecusea oi defrandin^ the customs, by takinff 
vader iheur own iiasAes (aa they p$^ little or no custom) 
p«at qwoitities af tli^ laefcW^dufe of other foreigners ^t 
eatitled to iheiY unm\inities» It is aaid 1^ theyliad suo- 
ceeded in monqMiU^ing English eomwevea to such an ex- 
tent, that while they e3»<orte3 4AJ)(Xi pieces of wooDen doth 
in one year^ all the S^nglish n^^e^Aanta tiQgether had Aot ex- 
ported more than )1Q0 piecea, A chavg^ ^vea also bvought 
against them of haying vepeated^- exceeded the ohartfiv 
granted tothem>andof naYing,bya|satuitytaihaman<UPoh, 
retained priyilegea which weve not in theiv chtfciMS and ol 
thereby injuring the En^iah mefchanti geneMU^h In ooAf 
sequence of these complaint^ the priyv-rCou:^ mvesiigatecl 
the whole matter, in thc^ r^on of Edward the Sixth, ex- 
amini^ the modes in whkh we ^Mlliatts pri^M^9«<B )um1 bean 
granted, the parties to whom granted, and the mnmuf in 
which the feyoured meichanta had conducted themselves. 
The result was un&yoniable to the Siteel?yard mavehants | 
for it was ordered, ^ that the pmilege^ liberties^ and fran- 
chises, claimed by the aaid merehanta of the ateelTyard, 
^all from henceforth be and remained seized and resamed 
iato the King's Qjcace^ hands, nntil thtflsaid meiohants of the 
Steel-yavd shall declare and pvoye better and m^m suficient 
matter ft>r theb oleum in the premises : saying, howeyw, to 
the said merchants aH such liberty of coming into this realm 
md trafficking, in as ample manner as any merchant-stran- 
gers hayo within the same.'^ — The last clause shows that 
there was no unfaiv or illibeial spirit actuating the council: 
yet the result was a seyeie blow to the confed^iaey ; for, from 
varions causes, the comptoirs at Bruges, Bergen, and Noyogo- 
lod had greatly declined, and London was tne chief place to 
which they looked as the ^ntre of their commerce. The 
comptoir at Bruges had lost its importance in consequence 
of tnp rising imp<Hrtance of the Dutch : that at Noyogorod 
had sunk under the growing power of the Cza^ of Russia, 
who unceremoniously seized the goods of the Hanseatic 
merchants : that at Bergen fell when the power of the 
Danish kings became settled; fbr, independent of the spread 
of a commercial spirit among the inhabitants of Norway, 
the king tried to get rid of the Hanse merchants by a rather 
unwortny trick. An ancient toll had been long recognised, 
of a gold rose-noble, for eyery Hanse sail that entered the 
harbour : this word ^' sail" was always meant to imply a 
9Mpf but the king of Denmark ana Norway now put a new 
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construction on it by obliging all ships to pay a gold ] 
noble for eyery sail in or li^longing to each snip. 

The finishing-blow to the influence of the Hanse Towns 
in England was the imposition of a duty of 20 per cent, 
on all the goods in which they trafficked, instead of the 
1 per cent, which had been the rate for 300 years. This 
duty, which was determined on in Queen Mary's reign, did 
more than any forcible proceedings to put an end to the 
Steel-yard company. They did not ho weyer yield their priyi- 
leg^ without a fierce struM^le ; for when Elizabeth succeeded 
to the throne, they applied to the Emperor Rodolph to 
compel her to reinstate them in their old and imreasonable 
immunities, especially that of paying only 1 per cent. duty. 
The emperor expostulated with the queen ; but she replied 
that shj^ had done the merchants no wrong : all had oeen 
detern^ined in a regular and constitutional manner. The 
Hanseatics hereupon excelled all the English merchants 
from Hamburg, a step which greatly injured their cause ; for 
the Queen immediately made such orders in council as reduced 
theSteel-ryard werohants, not only to the leyel, hut below it, 
of hev own subjects,-:— prohibiting them, among other things, 
from exporting wool. The Hanseatics, bent, on reyenge, 
laid a duty of 7| pel* eent. on aU ]i!nglish goods entering 
Hanseatic porta ; but this did them ^rm> for the queen 
laid aQ equial duty on all Hanseatic commodities. 

^be result of uiese p^poceedin^ was that the r^yenue and 
eommerce of England were bo^ much enlarged, while the 
Steel-yiurd mercnanta were depriv«4 of those j)riyileges 
which had hitherta giye^ thein so mnch power. The 
Hanseatics eon^piainea ta the Piet of the empire, and recom- 
mended^as the only way of ^bringing the queen to terms," 
that all iSttgliah merchanl^ should be banished out of the 
einpire, aaa tn prohibit liiigtish woollen goods from being 
impoited into any German towns. The Hanse merchants 
were listened to by the Diet, and Elizabeth so fiu* relaxed 
from her foormer resolHtion as to allow the Steel-yard mer- 
<^hanta to trade in England on the same terms as her own 
subject^ proyidea English merc)^ant« were allowed to trade 
unmolested at the Hanse Towns. The queen being at that 
time at war with Spain, gaye due notice to the Hanse Towns 
not to carry into Sa|)ain, |\>rtugal} or Italy, any provbions, 
nayal storesi or implements of waij^ for the use oi the King 
of ^fax^t on pain of ^eiture of the ships so employ e£ 
Ii^ aefianca oi this injunction, sixty Hanseatic fly-boats 
canyeved wheat ^nd wa^'Uke stores to Spain : they had pro- 
ceeded by wi^ of the Okneys i^^d Ireland, m order to 
ayoid the <|ueen's fleets but Uiey were taken by Sir Francis 
{]|rake, neai: Spain, and all the ca^igoes seized. This seizure 
led tax^neh better eonvspondence between Elizabeth on the 
aaa ]m<^ and the {^peror and the Hanse Towns on the 
oti^er; A ffeoeral assenibly of the Ilanse sent a letter to 
Klizabeil^ mi allowed themselyes to be betrayed into #> 
much warmUi^ that the queen aent them a contemptuous 
anawevv Herer^non the emperor sent a message to her, and 
sha sent a special meaaiNE^er to explain, oandidly and fairly, 
idl the droumstances of the auarrel. Thus teiminat^ tlie 
oontfist; for although the Hanse merchants petitioned to 
hayo the Steel-yard jpriyileges restored, the English nation 
had hiKxune too wise to allow English interests to be 
tfuatiated bv these ihonopolizing Hanseatics. 

Meanwhile the League showed increasing symptoms of 
laablen^as, in its dealings with continental states* Tne Kings 
al Denms^ and Sweden, who had formerly been so often 
fsoQoA to yield to the Hanseatics, now bearded them in 
their turn. |n 15dl the Leaguers endeayoured to force the 
town of Elbing, in Prussia, to discountenance English mer- 
chants, by forbidding their resort to that town; but the 
Elbingers had had too many proofr of the adyantages of 
commerce with England to be led to this step : they wrote 
to Elizabeth, acquamting her with the proposal which had 
been made to them, and also their determination to continue 
tlieir friendly relations with the English mercliants, as did 
also the King of Poland. But the Emperor and the Hanse 
succeeded in compelling the English merchanta to leaye the 
town of Staden^as wefl as seyeral other towns in Germany, 
whereupon the Dukes of Brunswick and of Holstein, and 
about a dozen towns in the Netheriands, sent letters to 
Elizabeth, expressiye of their friendly wishes towards 
English commerce, and the queen at the same time ordered 
the lord mayor to shut up the Steel-yard, and to expel the 
turbulent mercliants altogether from London. 

Wheeler, who wrote about the yeai* 1600, says, that ^he 
Hanseatics "are now so much decayed in power and strength, 
as that ihe state need not greatly to fear them. For, as 
tiie causes which made the Hanse Towns of estimation and 
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account in old times, were the maltitude of their shippin 
and sea trade, wherehy they stored all countries with their 
Eastern commodities, («.«., naral stores, flax, hemp, linen, iron, 
copper, com, &c.), and served princes' turns with their large 
and stout ships in time of war ; we shall find at this time, 
that they have in a manner lost both one and the other Ion? 
ago, when compared with what they formerly were. And 
if her Majesty should forbid all trade into Spain, after the 
example of other princes, they would, in a short time, be 
quit of the rest ; for that trade is their chiefest support at 
this instant. Besides, of the seventy-two confederate Hanse 
Towns, so much vaunted of, what remains almost but the 
report? And those which remain, and appear by their 
deputies, when there is any assembly, are they able, unless 
with much ado, to bring up the charges and contributions 
for the defence and maintenance of their league, privil^pes, 
and trade, in foreign parts and at homel Surely no ; for 
most of their teetli are out, and the rest but loose. 

Wheeler was right : the process of decay, which he sig- 
nificantly indicates by the " teeth being out," was rapidly 
going on : the confederacy had lived to realise all the oene- 
t i;^ich such an association was calculated to confer on 
society; and, like a worn-out frame, it was now, by a 
natural process, sinking into insignificance. In 1604^ they 
had a general assembly, and determined on a solemn embassy 
to the various countries of Europe, for the renewal of their 
mercantile privileges. But the day was gone by: the 
English king, James the First, would have nothing to do 
with the embassy ; and the King of Prance gave empty 
promises, but nothing else. In 1612 the Eling of Denmark, 
to support the expenses of a war in which he was engaged 
with Sweden, raised the toll or duties at the Sound, on 
vessels passing to or from the Baltic. These increased tolls 
were equally vexatious to the Uanseatics and to the Dutch ; 
and these two powei-s coalesced, almost for the first time, in 
an attack on the Danes, in order to lower the Sound duties : 
Holland was to pay ^ven-eighths, and Lubeck one-eighth 
of the expense incurred ; and the other Hanse Towns were 
allowed to join the alliance or not at pleasure. This cir- 
cumstance showed that the confederacy was no longer one 
united whole, influenced by uniform councils. These dis- 
putes with Denmark lasted for a lonjf series of years ; for 
as the Sound duties constituted an important part of the 
Danish revenues, the king would not lessen his demands, so 
long as he had the smallest means of enforcing them. 



The .year 1630 witnessed the last general assembly of the 
Hanseatics at Lubeck; after which the confederacy was 
dissolved, having no longer power to make their coalition 
advantageous to the constituent towns. But Liibeck, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen united anew, in a limited confederacy, 
for mutual assistance and protc^on : and this confederacy 
appears to have existed, with scarcely any interruption, 
until 1810, when the French armies disturbed the arrange- 
ments of those cities, as well as of Germany generally. At 
the conclusion of the peace, however, the league between 
Lubeck, Hamburg, ana Bremen was re-established, and still 
exists. These cities are called the ** free cities," or, more at 
length, ** the republics and free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, 
Hambuig, and Bremen." This confederacy has the same 
kind of pawer (but smaller in degree,) as that which be- 
longs to the various kingdoms, principalities, and dukedoms, 
of Uermany ; that is, it regulates its own internal affairs, 
furnishes a contingent of troops, and has one vote in the 
general diet or parliament of the empire. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that the birth, growth, 
and decay of the Hanseatic League formed natural links in 
the progress of European society. The good which it ren- ! 
dered in the thirteentn ceptury was immense, but the seven- 
teenth required not its aid. The ruthlessattacksof pirates, and 
the unjust depredations of the feudal barons, gave birth to 
the League; but the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
presented events which turned commerce into other 
channels. By the discovery of America, Spain became 
a great power, and established a traffic with which the 
Hanse Towns had nothing to do. By the discorery of 
the maritime route to India, Portu^ became powerful, and 
Lisbon was the^ emporium of Indian commerce. By the 
improvements in navi^tion, each country was enabled to 
send its own commodities in its own ships to foreign parts, 
without the aid of a central port, such as Bruges. By the 
ffTowth of the Russian power, that supremacy which the 
Hanse had had in the Baltic now passed into the hands of 
Russia : and lastly, by the possession of great power for 
four centuries the Hanse had gradually acquired habits of 
grasping ambition, to which the advancing intelligence of 
Europe would no longer submit. These were some of tbe 
causes which led to the decay of the Hanseatic Leagne, and 
we see clearly from them that the time had arrived when. 
the continuance of such an alliance would no longer benefit 
commerce generally or the Hanse Towns individually. 
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